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Art.  I. — Erasmua. 


1.  The  Oxford  Reformers  John  Colet,  Erasmtu,  and  Thomas  More.    Being 

a  HiBtory  of  their  Fellow-work.    By  Frederic  Seebohic    Second 
edition.    London,  1869. 

2.  Erasmus  :  his  Life  and  Character,  as  shewn  in  his  Correspondence  and 

Works.    By  Egbert  Blacklet  Drummond,  RA.    2  vols.    London, 
1873. 

WHOEVER  has  looked  upon  the  portrait  of  Erasmus — that 
portrait  which  he  himself  was  so  reluctant  to  sit  for' — 
must  have  wished  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  soul  that 
dwelt  behind  those  brightly  intelligent  but  melancholy  and 
sceptical  eyes.  Whoever  has  considered  that  large  eloquent 
mouth,  whose  proportions  are  preserved  by  the  finely  cut  curve 
which  denotes  scholarly  taste,  and  whose  massiveness  is  re- 
lieved by  the  humorous,  ironical  smile  which  plays  about  the 
upturned  comers  of  the  lips,  must  have  said  to  himself.  There 
is  a  man  who  has  known  and  thought  much,  but  who  has 
strength  enough  to  be  free  and  airy  in  his  movements  with  all 
his  burden  of  knowledge, — a  man  who  has  seen  strange  and 
sad  experiences  in  this  world,  but  who  has  spirit  enough  to  be 
gay,  nay,  to  be  hopeful  and  tender  throughout, — a  man  who 
must  have  been  the  best  of  company  while  living,  and  whx) 

^  "Viz  eztortam  est  amiconim  predhoB,  nt  Be  pingi  pateretor." — VUa 
Erasmi— prefixed  to  the  Colloquies. 
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must  have  dropped  from  these  lips  pregnant  sayings  which 
cannot  dia  It  is  one  of  the  great  faces  of  the  world,  to  be 
ranked  with  that  of  Dante,  or  of  Newman  ;  though  distinctly 
memorable  from  the  first  glance  we  get  of  it,  it  draws  one 
back  again  to  look  at  it,  as  if  there  were  a  meaning  we  had  not 
taken  up,  or  perhaps  a  capability  which  even  all  the  difficulty 
of  three  score  years  and  ten  had  not  developed.*  And  it  is 
not  the  face  alone  which  attracts  us.  The  most  superficial 
facts  of  his  life  shew  us  that  it  must  be  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant ever  lived.  The  man  who  laid  the  egg  which  Luther 
only  hatched ;  the  man  who  in  that  time  of  fierce  strife,  when 
all  Europe  was  divided  into  two  parties  diametrically  antagon- 
istic, refused  to  join  either  party,  though  wooed  by  both  as 
essential  to  their  complete  success, — this  man  deserves  to  have 
his  biography  written  and  read.  And  yet,  like  Alexander  at 
the  tomb  of  Achilles,  he  may  still  weep  for  a  biographer; 
or  possibly  it  may  give  his  restless  shade  a  more  congenial 
satisfaction,  to  observe  the  baffled  efforts  of  his  would-be  bio- 
graphers, as  one  after  another  they  attempt  to  weave  into 
a  consistent  character,  his  quite  transparent  and  yet  never 
sharply  defined  aims  and  leanings,  or  to  form  a  readable  narra- 
tive out  of  the  perplexingly  superabundant  material  which  lies 
to  the  hand  of  any  one  who  undertakes  the  work. 

In  saying  that  Erasmus  has  not  yet  found  an  adequate 
biographer,  we  do  not  mean  to  speak  slightingly  of  the  many 
well-equipped  writers  who  have  thrown  light  upon  his  charac- 
ter and  career,  and  least  of  all,  of  the  two  authors  whose  works 
are  named  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Indeed,  of  Mr 
Seebohm's  volume,  we  feel  disposed  to  speak  in  terms  which 
would  at  once  be  set  down  as  exaggeration.  And  it  is  of  little 
moment  how  we  speak  of  it,  for  already  it  has  been  accepted 
a.4  a  standard  work  on  a  period  which  deserves  the  most  careful 
study.  Of  Mr  Seebohm's  leading  aim  or  conclusion,  viz., 
that  the  theology  of  Jerome  and  the  Oxford  Reformers,  is  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  Augustine  and  Luther,  we  may  have  more 

^  In  the  nearly  magnificent  but  queer  Valhalla  at  Eatisbon,  in  which  the 
Vnats  seem  to  have  been  made  to  order  rapidly  and  in  large  numbers,  at  bo 
much  per  hero,  neither  inartistic  dulness  nor  payment  by  the  piece  has 
availed  to  chisel  that  face  into  insipidity.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was 
judicious  to  place  amid  all  the  solenm  dignitaries,  a  face  whose  curl  of  the 
lip  seems  to  be  pouring  perennial  satire  on  the  whole  affair. 
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to  say  in  the  sequel ;  but  however  much  we  may  dissect  from 
his  conclusions,  we  heartily  admire  his  accurate  research,  and 
the  masterly  finish  with  which  he  has  arranged  and  presented 
his  material  His  work  has  obviously  been  a  labour  of  love, 
and  it  is  not  too  high  praise  to  say,  that  he  writes  in  a  spirit 
worthy  of  two  of  the  noblest  Englishmen,  Colet  and  More ; 
whether  he  has  imbibed  this  spirit  from  so  long  cultivating 
their  society,  or  whether  his  own  native  love  of  what  is  true 
and  pure  and  of  good  report  has  led  him  to  live  with  these 
congenial  spirits.  We  have  not  happened  to  see  any  other 
production  of  Mr  Seebohm's  pen,  but  this  volume  alone  gives 
him  a  place  among  our  most  accomplished  writers  in  the  his- 
torico-biographical  department.  It  is  this  style  of  controversy 
we  welcome ;  a  careful  and  truth-seeking  investigation  into 
what  men  really  thought  and  said,  together  with  an  earnest 
but  dispassionate  statement  of  the  author's  own  views,  if  he 
thinks  fit  to  give  us  them. 

In  this  quality  of  uttering  his  own  opinion,  without  spitefully 
abusing  that  of  his  neighbour,  Mr  Drummond  somewhat  fails. 
There  is  a  want  of  dignity  about  his  attacks  on  evangelical 
religion,  which  is  beneath  the  historian ;  and  there  is  a  mani- 
fest bias  in  his  reading  of  some  of  Erasmus'  opinions,  which 
will,  we  fear,  cause  the  public  to  think  his  work  rather  a  plea 
for  looseness  of  opinion  than  an  impartial  narrative.  His  book 
is  to  a  great  extent  a  polemic ;  and  a  polemic  against  polemics. 
He  is  haunted  throughout  by  the  "  evangelicals,"  and  too  fre- 
quently, to  the  reader's  surprise,  turns  aside  from  his  proper 
course  to  make  a  rush  at  them.  We  do  not,  of  course,  object 
to  his  interspersing  his  narrative  with  reflections  of  his  own. 
We  welcome  reflections  which  reveal  the  springs  of  character 
or  the  pregnancy  of  a  situation ;  reflections  such  as  that  master 
of  critical  biography,  John  Morley,  knows  so  well  how  to  in- 
sert* We  welcome  the  sudden  flashes  which  George  Eliot 
shoots  through  a  whole  region  of  life,  leaving  it  for  ever  more 
comprehensible  or  more  entertaining  to  us.  But  when  a  writer 
interrupts  his  narrative  with  passages  which  suggest  that  he  is 
writing  with  a  strong  theological  bias  and  with  a  controversial 
aim,  it  is  inevitable  that  he  loses  as  a  biographer  more  than 
he  gains  as  a  controversialist     Mr  Drummond  sometimes 

^  It  mast  be  owned,  however,  that  Mr  Morley  sometimes  very  serion&ly 
offemk  in  the  same  way  as  Mr  Drummond. 
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writes  well,  with  information  and  force,  on  controverted  topics ; 
there  are  passages  in  these  volumes  which  must  have  shewn 
extremely  well  in  the  Theological  Review,  where  they  first 
appeared,  but  his  biography  of  Erasmus  would  have  been  better 
received,  would  have  been  read  with  greater  pleasure  and 
trust,  and  would  have  lived  longer,  had  he  exercised  some  self- 
restraint,  and  withheld  from  his  book  applications  of  his  sub- 
ject to  modern  circumstances,  and  indignant  pleadings  for  his 
own  school  of  theology.  He  may  suppose,  and  justly,  that  to 
mend  his  own  times  is  a  higher  task  than  to  write  a  good 
biography.  But  as  the  dramatist  who  understands  his  art 
does  not  give  us  an  interlude  of  sermon  between  the  acts  to 
enforce  the  moral  of  his  piece ;  as  the  novelist  who  writes  to 
reform  a  grievance  or  to  shame  out  of  countenance  a  social 
abuse,  misses  his  end,  just  in  so  far  as  his  teaching  is  separate 
from  his  story ;  so  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  light  would 
have  been  shed  on  our  times,  and  the  greatest  possible  convic- 
tion produced  in  our  minds,  by  the  simple  exhibition  of 
Erasmus'  own  character  and  views.  Nevertheless,  Mr  Drum- 
mond  s  book  is  valuable.  To  those  who  have  tried  to  use 
Jortin's  chaotic  mine,  we  may  best  describe  Mr  Drummond's 
volumes  as  an  arranged  Jortin.  The  earlier  writer  had  pro- 
bably greater  learning,  and  certainly  had  a  keener  edge  on  his 
mind  ;  but  any  one  who  wishes  to  form  an  opinion  of  Erasmus, 
will  find  ample  material  for  doing  so  in  Mr  Drummond's  book. 
He  will  find  in  it  a  careful  collection  of  facts,  an  accurate  and 
spirited  translation  of  the  most  important  of  Erasmus'  letters, 
a  skilful  analysis  of  his  best  known  writings,  and  sufficient 
allusion  to  those  which  are  less  read.  It  is  a  work  of  great 
diligence,  and  will  bo  really  useful  as  a  guide  to  the  study  of 
Erasmus'  own  writings.  No  one  can  read  it  without  feeling 
that  he  is  in  the  company  of  a  modest,  unostentatious,  pains- 
taking, competent  writer,  who  has  the  rare  virtue  of  taking  his 
own  measure,  and  understanc^ing  what  he  is  most  likely  to 
do  well  There  are  a  few  writei^  who,  as  they  move,  shed  a 
blaze  of  light  into  every  surrounding  region.  We  do  not  mean 
to  claim  for  Mr  Drummond  a  place  among  these ;  but  we 
should  deem  it  only  justice,  were  his  book  acknowledged  as 
a  successful  attempt  to  shed  light  upon  a  single  and  very 
important  line  of  fact  And  it  is,  at  all  events,  the  most 
satisfactory  life  of  Erasmus  which  our  language  can  boast 
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.  OF  other  lives  of  Erasmus,  a  very  judicious  estimate  will  be 
found  in  Milman's  well  known  and  delightful  essay,  into  which 
there  is  condensed  an  amount  of  information  which  few  men 
could  have  afforded  so  prodigally  to  lavish  on  a  Review  article. 
But  probably  the  most  living  portrait  of  Erasmus,  is  that 
which  has  been  drawn,  since  Milman's  article  was  written,  by 
the  accomplished  and  perfervid  historian  of  the  era  of  England's 
rejuvenescence.  In  one  point  certainly  Mr  Froude  excels  the 
other  writers  who  have  chosen  Erasmus  for  their  theme.  He 
has  abundant  sense  of  humour.  His  wit  indeed  is  earnest  and 
fierce,  but  he  quite  understands,  if  he  somewhat  underrates,  the 
more  genial  and  less  blood-thirsty  satire  of  the  author  of  the 
**  Praise  of  Folly."  Besides,  he  has  a  native  genius  for  appre- 
hending the  characters  of  the  past,  if  not  with  perfect  accuracy, 
yet  with  a  vividness  of  imagination  which  enables  him  to 
present  them  quite  definitely  before  our  eyes.  And  therefore 
it  is  Froude's  Erasmus  which  lives  in  one's  mind ;  and,  correct 
the  picture  as  we  may,  it  is  still  the  stronger  colouring  of  that 
consummate  artist  that  shines  through  our  feeble  re-touchiugs. 

We  fear  that,  like  Erasmus  himself,  his  true  biographer  has 
passed  to  that  land  in  which  earthly  careers  are  read,  not  in 
the  printed  page  of  laborious  investigation  and  doubtful  criti- 
cism, but  in  results  manifest  to  all  at  a  glance,  in  fixed  features 
of  character  which  reflect  an  infallible  judgment  on  the  essence 
of  what  was  done  and  thought  here  upon  earth.  A  very  few 
years  ago  the  most  ardent  students  of  Erasmus  felt  that  in 
the  hands  of  James  Hamilton  his  life  and  labours  were  safe, 
and  looked  eagerly  for  the  completion  of  a  work  whose  first 
portions  gave  promise  of  a  complete  and  perfect  biography. 
Here  was  the  needed  culture,  diligence,  humour,  sympathy 
with  the  subject.  Here  was  the  eye,  candid  and  truthful,  open 
to  see  what  was  without,  and  not  the  mere  reflection  of  what 
was  within ;  here  was  the  spirited,  graphic  style,  which  could 
engage  the  reader's  interest  and  rise  level  with  his  theme.  To 
many^  as  probably  to  Hamilton  himself,  it  seemed  that  this 
was  a  subject  instinctively  chosen,  as  likely  to  elicit  from  him 
the  fullest  power  he  could  exert ;  but  by  choosing  a  task  which 
it  will  take  years  to  finish,  a  man  does  not  always  secure  that 
he  shall  live  out  these  needed  years. 

We  are  not  now  to  attempt  to  tell  again  the  story  of 
Erasmus'  life,  nor  to  re-mould  material  which  has  already  passed 
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through  the  hands  of  accomplished  writers.  As  we  have 
already  said,  there  are  few  lives  regarding  which  there  is  more 
abimdant  or  more  accessible  information.  The  romantic  but 
sad  story  of  his  parents  and  of  his  birth  has  been  told  by 
Charles  Reade,  in  his  somewhat  highly-coloured  but  enter- 
taining and  useful  novel,  "  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth."  In 
Erasmus*  own  letter  to  Grunnius, — a  letter  vitalized  by  indig- 
nation,— we  have  a  moving  sketch  of  his  youthful  diflSculties 
and  troubles,  of  the  unscrupulous  arts  used  to  entrap  him  into 
the  monastic  life,  and  of  his  unfitness  for  such  a  life  by  reason 
of  his  delicate  constitution,  which  disabled  him  from  enduring 
the  smell  of  fish  without  a  headache,  and  from  getting  to  sleep 
again  after  rising  for  service  during  the  nights  In  the  Collo- 
quies,^ he  makes  use  of  his  own  college  experiences  to  expose 
some  of  the  grievances  under  which  students  at  that  time 
laboured,  and  which,  as  he  tells  us,  drove  some  to  madness, 
and  doomed  others  to  leprosy  or  blindness  for  Ufa  We  see 
him  in  the  College  Montaigu  ( Vinegar  College,  from  the  sour 
or  acid  theological  disputation  that  was  carried  on  in  it  till  the 
very  walls  reeked  with  theology ;  so  he  says)  rising  from  a  filthy 
bed,  coughing  out  of  his  throat  the  damp  which  had  distilled 
from  the  mouldy  walls,  and  shivering  out  in  the  darkness  and 
frost  to  break  the  ice  from  the  well  and  draw  the  fetid  water, 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  pestilential  sewers  that  flowed 
or  stagnated  close  by.  By  means  of  his  letters  it  is  easy  to 
trace  him  indomitably  fighting  his  way  out  of  ignorance, 
poverty,  obscurity,  now  keeping  pupils  in  Paris,  now  teaching 
Greek  at  Cambridge,  writing  dedications,  begging  with  more 
or  less  shamefacedness,  declining  the  invitations  of  popes  and 
princes  but  accepting  their  gifts,  publishing  books  at  almost 
every  printing  office  in  Europe,  everywhere  making  some 
friends  and  many  enemies,  always  learning  and  sdways  making 
startling  use  of  bis  learning,  until  he  stood  the  recognised  first 
scholar  of  the  world.  By  means  of  his  letters — a  collection  full 
of  interesting  reading,  bringing  one  into  pleasant  connection 
with  all  the  leading  men  of  the  age,  and  putting  the  reader 
into,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  contemporary's  point  of  view — we 

*  "  Habebat  adolescens  pecnliare  incommodum,  quod  illi  a  teneris  annia 
in  banc  usque  aetatem  baeret.  Non  nisi  profunda  vespera  potest  obdormis- 
oere,  et  a  semel  intermpto  somno  non  redormiscit,  nisi  post  boras  aliquot.*' 
Ad  Gnm.  '  Ictbyopbagia. 
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insensibly  gather  an  impression  of  Erasmus  and  of  his  influence, 
as  with  him  we  impatiently  revisit  what  he  refused  to  call  his 
fatherland,  and  preferred  contemptuously  to  nickname  his 
"  beer  and  butter  land  " ;  or  go  with  him  to  Eome,  and  mark 
the  disappointment  and  contempt  of  the  ecclesiastics  that 
mingled  with  his  admiration  of  the  literary  collections,  and 
broke  through  his  desire  to  stand  well  with  all  dignitaries ;  or 
dwell  pleasantly  with  him  in  his  most  congenial  residence  at 
Basle,  doing  as  much  work  in  one  day  as  most  men  did  in  two,^ 
and  yet  finding  time  to  stroll  about  in  Froben's  garden,  or 
spend  the  afternoon  writing  in  his  summer-house ;  or  come 
back  again  and  again  to  England,  drawn  mainly  by  his  love 
of  Colet,  "  the  best  beloved  of  his  age,**  *  attracted,  too,  by  the 
culture  of  More,  Linacre,  Grocyn,  Fisher,  Warham,  and  others 
whom  he  is  never  weary  of  extolling,  and  bearing,  no  doubt, 
also  a  not  unpleasing  remembrance  of  the  women  who,  pro- 
bably for  the  first  time,  shewed  him  the  possibility  of  combin- 
ing a  perfect  purity  of  thought  with  the  most  encouraging 
frankness  of  manner,  always  leaving  our  island  with  regret, 
and  prepared  to  defend  everything  in  it  but  its  houses ; '  thus 
we  wander  with  him,  sharing  the  hardships  and  the  triumphs 
and  pleasures  of  a  literary  life  in  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  until  the  clouds  gather,  though  not  with  so 
heavy  a  gloom  as  Froude  depicts,  and  the  air,  which  had  rung 
with  the  voices  and  been  brightened  by  the  kind  faces  of  many 
friends,  becomes  silent  and  chill,  and  the  last  touching  signa- 
ture is  written,  "  Eras.  Rot.  aegrS,  manu.** 

And  the  impression  which  is  thus  conveyed  to  the  mind,  is 
that  of  a  man  not  of  the  very  first  order,  either  intellectually 
or  morally.  It  has  been  observed  by  one  who  sows  truth  and 
error  in  about  equal  quantities,  that  "  our  fatuous  persistency 
in  reducing  paan  to  the  spiritual,  blinds  the  biographer  to  the 

'  '*  Plua  operis  abs  te  uno  factum  die,  quam  quantum  abs  quovis  alio 
biduana  opera  exigi  consueviaset." — Scaliger^s  remark  dibout  JSrasmus^a  work 
<U  Venice  for  (he  Aldine  press,  quoted  in  Drummond,  L  172. 

'  Seebohm  (p.  505)  tells  us,  that  his  cofifin  bore  an  inscription  which  con- 
taina  these  words,  **  ob  vitae  integritatem  et  divinum  concionandi  munus, 
omnium  sui  temporis  fuit  charissimus. " 

'  See  the  letter  in  which  he  complains,  like  any  sanitary  commissioner,  of 
the  inconvenient  internal  arrangements  and  unwholesome  situation  of  English 
houses.  "The  floors  are  commonly  of  clay,  strewed  with  rushes,  whieh  are 
only  lifted  at  long  intervals,  and  under  which  lies  unmolested,  an  ancient 
collection  of  beer,  grease,  bones,  spittle,  and  every  nameless 
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circumstauce,  that  the  history  of  a  life  is  the  history  of  a  body 
no  less  than  that  of  a  soul ;  many  a  piece  of  conduct  that 
divides  the  world  into  two  factions  of  moral  assailants  and 
moral  vindicators,  provoking  a  thousand  ingenuities  of  ethical 
or  psychological  analysis,  ought  really  to  have  been  nothing 
more  than  an  item  in  a  page  of  a  pathologist's  case-book." 
Certainly  in  any  endeavour  to  estimate  the  character  of 
Erasmus,  we  must  take  into  account  his  nervous  temperament. 
It  was  this  which  made  him  so  keenly  sensitive  to  physical 
pain,  so  averse  either  to  its  infliction  or  endurance.  It  was 
this  which  made  him  at  once  intensely  alive  to  the  current  of 
public  affairs,  and  shy  of  the  responsibility  and  danger  which 
beset  a  leader  of  opinion.  It  was  this  which  fitted  him  for 
society  and  enabled  him  to  find  his  best  and  most  pleasurable 
stimulus  in  the  friendship  of  good  men,  but  this  also  which 
prevented  him  from  shewing  any  of  the  deeper  qualities  which 
friendship  elicits.  Kindly,  charitable,  ever  genial,  he  was  a 
bright,  cheerful,  entertaining  companion,  but  always,  as  one 
of  his  enemies  said,  "  homo  pro  se.*'  Often  displaying  a  quick 
resentment,  and  sometimes  as  abusive  in  his  language  as 
Calvin,  he  was  never  vindictive.  He  was  almost  too  ready  to 
be  reconciled  to  those  who  had  injured  him ;  in  this,  as  in  all 
matters,  shrinking  from  disagreeable  personal  collisions,  and 
from  everything  which  would  perturb  him.  He  would  involve 
himself  with  no  party;  he  would  identify  himself  with  no 
movement  which  he  could  not  himself  control,  with  no  opinions 
which  might  demand  from  him  unwelcome  action. 

It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  this  was  due  to 
timidity ;  and  it  is  a  greater  mistake  to  appeal  to  Erasmus* 
fear  of  death  as  a  proof  of  this  timidity.  No  one  accuses 
Samuel  Johnson  of  timidity,  because  we  find  him  exclaiming, 
"  O  !  my  friend,  the  approach  of  death  is  very  dreadful.  I  am 
afraid  to  think  on  that  which  I  know  I  cannot  avoid."  And 
tbey  who  are  fond  of  quoting  passages,  which  shew  that 
Erasmus  partook  of  this  common  shrinking  from  dissolution 
should  have  had  the  decency  to  remark  also,  that  when  death 
did  approach,  this  fear  and  horror  entirely  disappeared.  When 
he  lay  ill  at  Louvain,  when  doctor  after  doctor  had  turned 
firom  his  bed  in  despair,  and  when  the  monks  of  Cologne  were 
already  shouting  (in  Latin  worthy  of  the  taste  and  feeling 
which  prompted  the  triumph),  that  he  had  died  *'  sine  lux 
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sine  crux,  sine  Deus,"  his  mind  was  calm  and  hopeful.*  "  When 
the  disease  was  at  its  height,  I  neither  felt  distressed  with 
desire  of  life^  nor  did  I  tremble  at  the  fear  of  death.  All  my 
hope  was  in  Christ  alone,  and  I  prayed  for  nothing  to  Him 
except  that  He  would  do  what  He  thought  best  for  me. 
Formerly,  when  a  youth,  I  remember  I  used  to  tremble  at 
the  very  name  of  death."  So  he  writes  in  a  letter  to  one  of 
his  most  intimate  friends. 

Indeed,  no  one  can  read  even  a  little  of  Erasmus'  writings, 
without  being  amazed  at  his  boldness.  Bead,  e  (7.,  the  descrip- 
tion he  gives  in  his  "  Adages  "  *  of  the  royal  bird  : 

''Let  any  physiognomiBt  worth  anything  at  all,  consider  the  look  and 
features  of  an  eagle — those  rapacious  and  wicked  eyes,  that  threatening 
curve  of  the  beak,  those  cruel  jaws,  that  stem  front — will  he  not  at  once 
recognise  the  image  of  a  king  ?  a  magnificent  and  majestic  king  ?  Add 
to  this  a  dark  ill-omened  colour,  an  unpleasing,  dreadful,  appalling  voice, 
and  that  threatening  scream  at  which  every  kind  of  animal  trembles. 
Eveiy  one  will  acknowledge  this  type  who  has  learnt  how  terrible  are  the 
threats  of  princes,  even  uttered  in  jest.  At  this  scream  of  the  eagle  the 
people  tremble,  the  senate  yields,  the  nobility  cringes,  the  judges  concur, 
the  divines  are  dumb,  the  lawyers  assent,  the  laws  and  constitutions 
give  way,  neither  right  nor  religion,  neither  justice  nor  humanity  avail. 
And  thus,  while  there  are  so  many  birds  of  sweet  and  melodious  song, 
the  unpleasant  and  unmusical  scream  of  the  eagle  alone  has  more  power 
than  all  the  rest.  Of  all  birds  the  eagle  alone  has  seemed  to  wise  men 
the  type  of  royalty — not  beautiful,  not  musical,  not  fit  for  food ;  but 
carnivorous,  greedy,  hateful  to  all,  the  curse  of  all,  and,  with  its  great 
powers  of  doing  harm,  surpassing  them  in  its  desire  of  doing  it." 

Pretty  well  this,  for  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  for  one  who  received  pensions  or  gifts  from  nearly  all  the 
kings  and  princes  in  Europe. 

If  further  proof  of  the  boldness  of  Erasmus  be  needed,  it  is 
to  be  found  in  his  unsparing  denunciation  of  the  corrupt 
practices  of  the  Roman  Court,  and  especially  of  what  Banke 
terms  "  the  ruling  passion  "  of  Pope  Julius  II., — namely,  his 
innate  love  of  war  and  conquest.  In  the  "  Praise  of  Folly," 
Erasmus  drew  a  picture  of  Julius  which  no  one  could  mistake ; 
"The  decrepid  old  man,  assuming  all  the  vigour  of  youth,  spar- 
ing no  cost,  shrinking  from  no  toil,  stopped  by  nothing,  if  only 
he  can  turn  law,  religion,  peace,  and  all  human  affairs  upside 

'  Romanists  have  for  one  reason  or  other  altered  their  views  of  Erasmus, 
for  we  find  one  of  their  living  writers  making  the  audacious  assertion,  that 
lie  died  *'  with  the  names  of  Jesus  and  Maty  on  his  lips." 

'  Under  the  proverh  "  ScarabsBus  Aquilam  querit."— See  Seebohm,  310. 
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down."  The  whole  passage  is  important,  as  bringing  out  very 
unmistakably  the  point  and  vehemence  with  which  Erasmus 
assailed  the  real  evils  of  the  Church  of  his  own  day : 

"  Of  spiritual  weapons,  indeed,"  he  says, "  the  popes  are  mighty  liberal, 
of  interdicts,  suspensions,  denunciations,  greater  and  lesser  excommuni- 
cations, and  bulls  that  fright  those  they  are  thundered  against ;  and  these 
most  holy  fathers  never  issue  them  more  frequently  than  against  those 
who  feloniously  and  maliciously  attempt  to  lessen  St  Peter's  patrimony. 
For  although  in  the  gospel  that  apostle  is  said  to  have  declared  *  we  have 
left  all  and  followed  Thee,'  yet  these  popes  speak  of  *  St  Peter's  patri- 
mony,' as  consisting  of  lands,  towns,  tributes,  customs,  lordships  ;  for 
which,  when  their  zeal  for  Christ  is  stirred,  they  fight  with  fire  and 
Bword  at  the  expense  of  much  Christian  blood,  thinking  that  in  so  doing 
they  are  apostolical  defenders  of  Christ's  spouse,  the  Church,  from  her 
enemies.  As  though  indeed  there  were  any  enemies  of  the  Church  more 
pernicious  than  impious  popes,  who  give  dispensations  for  the  not  preach- 
ing of  Christ ;  evacuate  the  main  design  of  our  redemption  by  their 
pecuniary  sales  ;  adulterate  the  gospel  by  their  forced  interpretations  and 
undermining  traditions  ;  and  lastly,  by  their  lusts  and  wickedness,  grieve 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  make  the  Saviour's  wounds  bleed  afresh.  Further, 
as  the  Christian  Church  was  founded  in  blood,  and  confirmed  by  blood, 
and  advanced  by  blood,  now  in  like  manner,  as  though  Christ  were 
dead,  and  could  no  longer  defend  His  own,  they  take  to  the  sword.  And 
though  war  be  a  thing  so  savage,  that  it  becomes  wild  beasts  rather  than 
men,  so  frantic  that  the  poets  feigned  it  to  be  the  work  of  the  Furies,  so 
pestilent  that  it  blights  at  once  all  morality,  so  imjust  that  it  can  be  best 
waged  by  the  worst  of  ruffians,  so  impious  that  it  has  nothing  in  common 
with  Christ,  yet  to  the  neglect  of  everything  else  they  devote  themselves 
to  war  alone." 

Surely  he  who  wrote  this  was  not  ambitious  of  a  cardinal's 
hat,  nor  very  careful  about  giving  oflfence  to  the  most  formid- 
able power  then  on  earth.  But  we  shall  be  better  able  to 
estimate  his  strength  of  character  and  his  relation  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  after  we  have  briefly  reviewed  his  literary 
labours,  and  recognised  what  it  was  that  he  himself  reckoned 
the  proper  work  of  his  life. 

His  diligence  in  his  proper  vocation  as  a  literary  man  has 
rarely  been  equalled,  never  surpassed,  not  even  by  the  most 
"  adamantine  "  of  scholai's,  such  as  Heyne.  For  a  combination 
of  rapidity  and  brilliance  of  execution,  his  work  may  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  his  almost  compatriot,  Rubens.  The  one 
artist  ''  careers  over  the  canvas/'  earning  his  hundred  florins  a 
day,  and  leaving  from  a  few  strokes  of  his  brush  a  lasting  joy 
to  men.    The  other  writes  his  forty  letters  a  day,  collates 
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manuscripts  which  are  maddeniDgly  corrupt,  edits  the  roost 
voluminous  writers  of  antiquit}',  does  not  always  earn  as  many 
florins  as  he  could  wish,  hut  wins  the  hearty  admiration  and 
gratitude  of  all  lovers  of  genial  humour,  pungent  wit,  and  lively 
learning.  Unconquerahle  as  Richard  Baxter,  he  worked  on 
through  the  attacks  of  one  of  the  most  painful  of  diseases,  and 
managed  to  produce  sallies  of  merriment  where  other  men 
would  have  fancied  themselves  legitimately  excused  from  all 
but  groans.  Indefatigable  as  the  elder  Pliny,  and  infinitely 
less  pedantic,  he  used  every  available  moment  for  study,  and 
was  yet  always  ready  to  turn  an  epigram  for  a  friend,  and 
never  denied  himself  the  pleasures  of  social  intercourse.  He 
once  challenged  Froben  to  print  as  fast  as  he  could  write. 
He  could  compose  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  noise,  and  his 
great  satire,  "  The  Praise  of  Folly,"  is  evidence  that  the  work 
he  produced  on  horseback,  was  of  better  quality  than  some 
which  we  are  told  proceeded  from  that  stimulating  seat. 

Too  frequently  great  scholars  have  wasted  their  energies  on 
subjects  of  no  general  utility  or  even  interest.  But  one  is 
struck  in  reading  over  the  long  catalogue  of  Erasmus'  literary 
labours,  with  the  sagacity  which,  at  the  very  revival  of  letters, 
guided  him  to  discern  what  stood  highest  in  literature.  He 
stands  between  the  ancient  and  modern  world,  as  a  kind  of 
gentleman-usher,  selecting  with  unerring  instinct  such  writers 
as  were  worthy  of  immortality,  redeeming  them  from  the  ob- 
scurity to  which  a  non-reading  world  had  consigned  them, 
and  introducing  them,  as  free  from  soil  as  he  could  make 
them,  to  the  world  which  dates  from  the  invention  of  printing. 
A  number  of  the  classics  which  have  ever  since  remained  the 
favourites,  he  either  edited  or  translated,  or  both.  In  sum- 
ming up  the  character  of  Erasmus,  Mr  Drummond  makes  the 
somewhat  unintelligible  statement,  that  "  original  genius,  or 
creative  power  of  any  kind,  cannot  be  ascribed  to  him,  nor 
was  the  time  ripe  for  the  appearance  of  any  such  qualities^ 
when  the  apparatus  of  literary  workmanship  had  still  to  be  got 
into  order  "  (ii.  346).  Creative  genius  has  not  been  wont  to 
wait  for  the  elaboration  of  any  particular  apparatus.  But 
certainly,  when  we  consider  the  difficulties  which  a  scholar  in 
those  days  had  to  overcome,  the  want  of  previous  editions,  the 
oormpt  state  of  the  manuscripts,  the  absence  of  grammars  and 
dictionaries,  and  of  trustworthy  geographical  and  historical 
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information,  it  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  perseverance,  if 
not  the  gehius,  which  compensated  for  the  lack  of  these  aids. 
The  picture  of  a  scholar's  life  which  is  graphically  sketched  in 
the  letters  of  Erasmus,  is  very  different  from  that  which  floats 
in  the  imagination  of  the  youthful  student  of  modem  times, 
and  invites  him  to  a  life  of  quiet  if  not  of  ease,  to  a  comfort- 
able competence  if  not  to  wealth.  Tischendorf  and  Curzon 
are  the  modern  scholars,  whose  adventurous  labours  in  some 
respects  most  fitly  compare  with  those  of  Erasmus.  His 
frequent  changes  of  residence  were  due  not  solely  to  the  rest- 
lessness of  his  disposition,  but  mainly  to  his  desire  to  consult 
manuscripts  which  lay  scattered  in  distant  libraries,  and  to 
find  printers  capable  of  executing  his  work.  He  was  thus 
compelled  again  and  again  to  traverse  Europe,  in  days  when 
travelling  was  both  tedious  and  dangerous.  At  one  time  we 
find  him  laid  up  at  Ghent  with  a  sprain  in  his  back,  caused  by 
the  shying  of  his  hack ;  again  a  dolorous  lament  comes  from 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  in  flood,  and  where  he  says  he  was 
kept  swimming  rather  than  riding.  In  one  respect  his  fate 
was  the  same  as  that  of  more  recent  travellers,  his  passages 
from  England  to  the  continent  prostrated  him  with  sea-sick- 
ness. The  channel  had,  besides,  associations  in  his  mind 
which  might  well  have  debarred  him  from  ever  revisiting  our 
island.  On  one  occasion  he  was  stripped,  by  the  custom-house 
officers  of  the  niggardly  Henry  VII.,  of  the  hard-earned 
English  gold  with  which  he  was  expecting  to  pay  his  way 
through  the  succeeding  year.  On  another  occasion,  after  em- 
barking, he  discovered  that  his  luggage  containing  his  Jerome 
and  the  collation  of  New  Testament  MSS.,  was  not  on  board 
— one  of  those  skilfully  contrived  accidents  which  are  still, 
we  fear,  sometimes  practised  upon  travellers,  for  the  sake  of 
extorting  the  trinkgeld  which  is  readily  given  in  the  moment 
of  relief  that  follows  the  long  anxiety.  But  his  bitterest 
complaints  are  of  the  bad  wines  and  stifling  filthy  inns  of  some 
parts  of  Gtermany.  Every  reader  of  the  "  Colloquies  "  remem- 
bers the  passage  in  which  he  describes  the  sufferings  of  a  guest 
in  one  of  these  inns  ;  a  passage  we  would  quote,  were  it  not 
so  painfully  graphic,  that  we  fear  our  readers  would  sicken 
with  the  loathsome  steam  which  rises  fi-om  the  damp  and 
dirty  travellers  gathered  round  the  stove,  or  finally  turn  from 
a  page  which  thrust  sights  so  disgusting  before  their  eyes. 
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It  was  no  ordinary  zeal  which  carried  the  delicate  and  sen- 
sitive scholar  through  scenes  such  as  these,  but  there  was  no 
sacrifice  he  was  not  prepared  to  make  in  the  cause.     "  If  any 
new  Greek  book  comes  to  hand/^  we  find  him  writing,  "  I 
would  rather  pawn  my  coat  than  not  obtain  it ;  especially  if  it 
be  religious,  such  as  a  psalter  or  a  gospel '' — eapeciaUy  if  it 
be  religiaue,  for  those  quite  misunderstand  Erasmus,  who  do 
not  know,  or  refuse  to  believe,  that  his  main  object  and  chief 
endeavour,  was  to  Christianise  rather  than   even  to  educate 
Europe.    ''  If  we  are  genuine  Christians,"  he  says,  "  nothing 
ought  to  seem  erudite,  elegant,  or  admirable  to  us  which  is 
not  redolent  of  Christ,  wherever  the  subject  admits  of  this." 
And  again, "  The  highest  object  of  the  revival  of  philosophi- 
cal studies,  will  be  to  become  acquainted   with  simple  and 
pure  Christianity  in  the  Bible."     His  preference  for  religious 
writings  was  sufficiently  proved  by  his  enormous  labours  in  pa- 
tristic literature.    He  edited  the  whole  works  of  his  favourite 
Jerome,  of  Cyprian,  Augustine,  Hilary,  Irenseus,  Ambrose,  with 
portions   of   the    works    of    Chrysostom,  Athanasius,   Basil, 
Epiphanius,  and  Lactantius.     To  read  these  works  would  in 
these  degenerate  days  constitute  any  one  a  learned  man,  and 
it  is  oppressive  to  think  of  the  labour  involved  in  preparing  so 
many  ponderous  folios  for  the  printer,  even  though  he  had 
correctors  of  the  press  so  accurate  as  his  friends  Lystrius  and 
Beatus  Bhenanus.     Once  or  twice  he  broke  down  under  the 
labour,  but  this  was  the  sacrifice  he  thought  himself  justified 
in  making  to  the  Fathers,  the  true  and  legitimate  worship  of 
the  saints.    "  We  kiss  the  old  shoes  and  dirty  handkerchiefiB  of 
the  saints,"  he  says  in  his  preface  to  Jerome,  *'  and  we  neglect 
their  books,  which  are  the  more  holy  and  valuable  relics.    We 
lock  up  their  shirts  and  clothes  in  jewelled  cabinets ;  but  as  to 
their  writings  on  which  they  spent  so  much  pains,  and  which 
are  still  extant  for  our  benefit,  we  abandon  them  to  mouldiness 
and  vermin." 

It  was  this  masculine  sense  and  discernment  which  lifted 
Erasmus  above  the  inveterate  superstitions  and  follies  of  the 
time,  and  which  also  saved  him  from  the  vices  peculiar  to 
scholars.  A  mind  that  steeps  itself  in  classical  literature, 
sometimes  gains  refinement  at  the  expense  of  robustness.  In 
our  own  day,  certainly,  some  of  our  most  distinguished  scholars 
have  also  been  among  the  most  vigorous  thinkers,  and  have 
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been  no  less  remarkable  for  practical  sagacity  than  for  delicacy 
of  taste ;  but  this  is  probably  due  rather  to  the  tendency  of  the 
times  than  to  the  inherent  influence  of  classical  studies.  It 
may  have  been  due  to  the  character  of  the  times,  that  Erasmus 
did  not  degenerate  into  a  mere  bookworm,  or  student,  or  lit- 
erateur ;  though  the  times  did  not  save  his  friends  Budseus  and 
Beuchlin  from  that  fate.  But  the  nature  of  Erasmus  retained 
throughout  a  manly  vigour,  which  forced  him  to  take  a  part 
in  the  stirring  events  of  his  times,  and  taught  him  to  use  his 
learning  merely  as  a  weapon  in  the  fierce  conflict  which  he 
himself  had  in  great  part  stirred.  His  "  Adages,"  of  which 
one  large  edition  after  another  was  rapidly  sold  out,  as  no  books 
of  the  size  are  now  sold  out,  was  not  more  remarkable  for  the 
unrivalled  research  it  displayed,  than  for  the  fearless  and 
pointed  invective  and  satire  which  it  levelled  against  existing 
abuses  and  stupidities.  So  it  was  with  all  his  writings ;  they 
were  all  of  the  nature  of  artillery,  not  of  fireworks ;  while  the 
reader  is  admiring  the  flash,  he  finds  himself  already  hit. 
Each  of  his  writings  has  its  motive  in  the  real  world  around 
him,  and  all  of  them  are  alive  with  the  characters  he  was  daily 
seeing. 

We  must  therefore  ascribe  it  in  great  measure  to  Erasmus, 
that  the  Renaissance  was  even  as  Christian  as  it  was.  For,  as 
Hallam  tells  us,  "  the  object  of  the  Italian  scholars  was,  to 
write  pure  Latin,  to  glean  little  morsels  of  Roman  literature, 
to  talk  a  heathenish  philosophy  in  private,  and  leave  the  world 
to  its  own  abuses,'*  This  school  would  use  no  word  which 
was  not  found  in  the  writings  of  Cicero,  and  would  resort  to 
the  most  circuitous  circumlocution,  or  paganise  the  most 
sacred  subjects  and  names,  rather  than  depart  from  this  rule. 
This  trifling  seemed  to  Erasmus  both  silly  from  a  literary  point 
of  view,  and  dangerous  to  Christianity.  And  it  was  against 
this  coterie  of  exclusive  and  semi-pagan  purists,  that  he  issued 
his  effective  "  Ciceronianus."  In  this  brochure,  he  holds  up  to 
ridicule  the  weak  pedants  who  tabulated  every  word,  phrase, 
and  cadence  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  master,  and  who, 
after  reading  no  books  but  those  of  Cicero  for  seven  years,  can 
only  feebly  and  stiffly  imitate  the  graceful  language  of  their 

*  Bembo  is  said  to  have  kept  forty  portfolios,  through  aU  of  which  each 
theet  of  hia  writings  had  to  pass,  being  examined  and  corrected  at  every 
stage.    SeeHallaaL 
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model.  Erasmus  convincingly  proves  that  this  is  not  the  path 
to  eminence  in  literature,  and  shews  that  it  is  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  subject  treated,  and  an  interest  in  it/ 
which  give  a  forceful  and  copious  style  as  they  give  a  natural- 
ness and  warmth  of  sentiment,  which  captivate  the  reader. 
There  is  much  in  the  "  Ciceronianus "'  which  is  capable  of 
universal  application.  He  distinguishes  between  the  slavish 
imitation  which  reproduces  what  is  obsolete,  and  the  intelligent 
revival  of  the  ancient  severity  of  taste.  He  proclaims  the  folly 
of  putting  new  wine  into  old  bottles ;  and  discriminates  between 
the  adoption  of  antiquated  forms,  and  the  application  to  modem 
uses  of  the  ancient  enlightenment  and  knowledge.  In  a  word, 
he  distinguishes — ^and  when  will  men  leam^  the  distinction  ? — 
between  that  imitation  which  consists  in  a  superstitious  cling- 
ing to  old  forms  and  traditional  customs,  regardless  of  their 
inapplicability  to  modem  society,  and  that  imitation  which 
adopts  the  ancient  spirit,  and  lets  it  freely  produce  such  forms 
as  may  suit  the  changing  times. 

But  while  Erasmus  exposes  the  literary  mistake  with  over- 
whelming force  and  abundant  humour,  one  sees  that  he  has  a 
much  more  serious  aim  than  the  exposure  of  a  mere  piece  of 
silly  pedantry.  Erasmus  thoroughly  understood  these  Italian 
scholars,  and  knew  that  they  preferred  the  culture  of  heathen- 
ism to  the  self-repressing  ethics  of  the  cross.  If  Christianity 
was  not  recognised  as  a  force  of  sufficient  power  to  produce  a 
new  vocabulary,  it  was  because  it  was  misunderstood  or  pur- 
posely held  in  the  background.  And  if  the  ideal  which  these 
men  of  culture  proposed  was  to  be  sought,  Christianity  must 
be  held  in  the  background,  or  appear  only  as  the  disfigured 
and  dishonoured  servant  of  culture.  Erasmus  saw  that  there 
might  be  a  revival  of  paganism  more  dangerous  than  that 
attempted  by  Julian,  and  no  one  did  so  much  as  he  to  avert 
this  danger.  Not  only  in  the  "  Ciceronianus,"  but  in  many 
other  writings,  and  especially  in  his  letters,  he  expresses  the 
fear  that  the  revival  of  classical  literature  might  veil  a  revival 
of  pagan  sentiment,  and  professes  that  for  his  own  part,  he 
would  rather  be  a  Christian  with  the  barbarians,  than  a  pagan 
with  the  Ciceronians.  This,  coming  from  a  man  who  knew 
Horace  and  Terence  by  heart,  who  had  acknowledged  that  in 
reading  Cicero,  he  could  not  but  sometimes  kiss  the  page,  and 
pay  tribute  to  the  heavenly  inspiration  that  had  filled  the 
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writer;  this  coming  from  the  man  who  was  acknowledged  by 
all  but  Scaliger  as  the  foremost  scholar  in  Europe,  could  not 
be  without  a  very  powerful  eflfect.  Let  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  think  of  Erasmus  as  himself  but  a  half-hearted 
Christian,  consider  whether  there  was  any  other  man  then 
living,  whose  decision  as  to  the  relative  positions  of  culture 
and  Christianity,  would  have  had  the  same  weight  in  Europe, 
and  whether  he  does  not  deserve  our  gratitude  for  so  boldly 
and  decidedly  throwing  himself  into  what  might  otherwise 
have  been  the  losing  side.  For  to  ascribe  his  alienation  from 
the  Italian  scholars  to  mere  personal  vindictiveness,  is  absurd. 
It  is  true  he  had  been  nicknamed  Errasmtia,  by  those  who 
thought  it  a  feather  in  their  cap,  to  find  him  out  in  small  errors, 
as  he  had  been  called  Porrophagas,  on  account  of  his  extreme 
fondness  for  the  word  porro.  It  is  true  also  that  he  was  un- 
duly sensitive  to  such  kinds  of  annoyance,  but  his  other  writ- 
ings, and  especially  his  letters  to  his  dear  friend  Oolet,  put  it 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  he  did  not  prize  culture  for  its  own 
sake,  but  mainly  as  the  best  means  of  introducing  a  purer 
Christianity. 

This  is  very  clearly  brought  out  by  his  connection  with 
Dean  Colet,  in  the  founding  of  St  Paul's  school  in  1510,  which 
taken  all  in  all,  forms  one  of  the  most  pleasing  passages  in  the 
history  of  education.  We  see  the  two  great  men,  the  one  the 
foremost  scholar,  the  other  probably  the  purest  minded  and 
bravest  man  then  alive,  filled  with  mutual  esteem  and  affec- 
tion, corresponding  and  taking  counsel  together,  and  finally 
devoting  their  means  and  their  labour  to  the  education  of  153 
boys.  No  sooner  did  Dean  Colet  receive  his  patrimony,  than 
he  devoted  it  to  this  object,  ordaining  that  "the  children 
should  be  taught  good  literature,  both  Latin  and  Greek, 
specially  Christian  authors  who  wrote  their  wisdom  in  clean 
and  chaste  Latin,  whether  in  prose  or  verse ;  far  my  intent  is 
by  this  school,  specially  to  increase  knowledge,  and  worshipping 
of  God  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  good  Christian  life  and 
manners  in  the  children."  One  can  scarcely  mistake  the  spirit 
of  the  man  who  concludes  the  preface  to  the  Latin  grammar 
he  wrote  for  his  school  in  these  terms : 

**  I  pray  God  all  may  be  to  His  honour,  and  to  the  erudition  and  profit 
of  children,  my  countrjrmen  Londoners  specially,  whom,  digesting  this 
little  work,  I  had  always  before  mine  eyes,  considering  more  what  was 
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for  them  than  to  shew  any  great  cunning.  .  .  .  Wherefore  I  pray  you, 
all  little  babes,  all  little  children,  learn  gladly  this  little  treatise,  and 
commend  it  gladly  to  your  memories,  trustiag  of  this  beginning  that  ye 
shaU  proceed  and  grow  to  perfect  literature,  and  come  at  the  last  to  be 
great  clerks.  And  lift  up  your  little  white  hands  for  me,  which  prayeth 
for  you  to  God,  to  whom  be  all  honour,  and  imperial  majesty  and  glory- 
Amen."* 

Erasmus  was  not  only  thoroughly  at  one  with  his  friend 
regarding  the  propriety  of  using  Christian  authors  in  preference 
to  the  impure  writings  of  heathen  classics,  but  evinced  his 
tender  regard  for  children,  by  writing  against  the  practice  of 
flogging,'  by  composing  school-books,  and  by  doing  his  utmost 
to  secure  the  right  kind  of  teachers.  In  an  amusing  letter  to 
Colet,  dated  from  Cambridge  (where  Erasmus  had  been  ap- 
pointed Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity),  he  tells  of  the  ill 
success  of  his  application  to  some  of  the  college  dons  for  their 
help  in  the  matter.  One  of  them  sneeringly  asked  "  Who 
would  put  up  with  the  life  of  a  schoolmaster,  who  could  get 
his  living  in  any  other  way?"  When  Erasmus  modestly 
urged  that  he  considered  the  education  of  youth  the  most 
honourable  of  all  callings,  and  that  no  man  could  serve  Qod 
better  than  by  bringing  children  to  Christ,  the  Cambridge 
doctor  turned  up  his  nose  in  contempt,  and  replied,  "  Whoever 
wishes  to  give  himself  up  entirely  to  the  service  of  Christ,  let 
him  enter  a  monastery."  Erasmus  ventured  to  ask  whether 
St  Paul  did  not  make  true  religion  consist  rather  in  charity 
and  doing  as  much  good  as  possible  to  our  neighbours ;  but 
this  remark  was  treated  as  a  mere  proof  of  his  ignorance. 
"  Behold,  we  must  leave  all ;  in  that  is  perfection."  "He  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  leave  all,"  replied  Erasmus,  "  who,  when  he 
has  a  chance  of  doing  good  to  others,  refuses  the  task  because 
it  is  too  humble  in  the  eyes  of  the  world." ' 

'  Seebohm's  Oxford  Reformers,  213. 

'  Flogging  for  the  mere  purpose  of  breaking  the  will,  was  denounced  also 
by  Anselm,  in  most  reasonable  and  instructive  terms.  See  Church's 
•*  Ansebn,"  p.  82. 

'  Further  insight  into  Erasmus'  regard  for  children,  is  to  be  gained  from  a 
perusal  of  the  pretty  colloquy,  entitled  **  Pietas  PueriUs,*'  from  which  one 
BUggestiye  quotation  must  suffice.  **^. — Aiunt  vulgo,  pueros  angelicos  in 
Satanam  verti,  ubi  consenuerint.  Ga,  — Sed  ego  proverbium  isthac  ab  autore 
sataoa  natum  arbitror.  Imo  vix  existimo,  senem  esse  vere  pium,  nisi  qui  a 
teneris  annis  assueverit.  Nihil  feliuius  dlscitur,  quam  quod  ab  ipsa  statim 
pueritia  discitur." 
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Of  Erasmus'  writings,  the  two  which  produced  the  greatest 
sensation,  and  exercised  the  mightiest  influence,  were  the 
"  Colloquies "  and  "  The  Praise  of  Folly."  Clever  and  easy, 
like  everything  he  wrote,  full  of  learned  allusion,  and  yet 
hitting  straight  at  the  faults  of  his  own  age,  the  "  Colloquies  " 
also  reveal  considerable  dramatic  power.  The  sparkling 
dialogues  are  maintained  by  characters  who  live  in  our  mem- 
ory as  substantially  and  familiarly  as  those  of  Shakespeare  or 
Scott.  The  dialogues  are  not  launched  with  the  exquisite 
grace  of  the  Platonic  masterpieces,  but  they  are  vigorous  from 
first  to  last,  and  are  probably  as  lively  reading  as  any  that 
remains  to  us  from  that  period.  What  was  said  of  one  of  our 
greatest  talkers,  may  be  said  of  the  writer  of  the  "  Colloquies," 
that  "  he  winds  into  his  subject  like  a  serpent."  There  is  no 
appearance  of  eflFort ;  he  seems  to  carry  a  light  which  makes 
obvious  to  him  what  other  men  have  groped  after.  He  finds 
natural  utterance  for  what  all  other  men  have  been  trying  to 
say.  Under  the  smile  that  ripples  everywhere  on  his  page, 
and  that  now  and  again  breaks  into  uncontrollable  laughten 
he  is  still  profoundly  in  earnest,  and  each  sentence  is  alive 
with  a  real  purpose.  We  may  read  many  "  Histories  of  the 
Reformation,"  and  derive  from  them  all  less  real  knowledge 
of  the  church  and  society  which  needed  reforming,  than  we 
gain  from  a  pleasant  hour  or  two  with  the  "  Colloquies." 

But  his  most  pungent  and  popular  satire  was  the  "  Praise  of 
Folly  " — a  satire  so  popular,  that  during  his  own  life-time  no 
fewer  than  twenty-seven  editions  *  were  called  for,  and  so  pun- 
gent, that  an  ecclesiastic  in  Constance  hung  up  the  author's 
portrait  in  his  room,  that  he  might  have  the  satisfaction  of 
daily  spitting  in  the  face  of  the  man  who  had  so  galled  his 
order.  The  origin  of  this  piece  was  very  simple.  On  his 
journey  from  Italy  to  England,  his  thoughts  naturally  turned 
to  the  cultivated  men  whose  society  he  hoped  shortly  to  enjoy 
there,  and  it  occurred  to  him  as  an  odd  coincidence,  that  the 
word  more  should  in  Greek  signify  a  fool,  and  should  at  the 
same  time  be  the  surname  of  the  wisest  and  wittiest  man  of 
his  acquaintance.  This  seems  to  have  led  him  to  think  of  the 
large  number  of  persons  who  were  fools,  not  in  name,  but  in 
re^ty ;  and  while  passing  these  in  review,  he  perceives  how 

^  The  first  of  these  appeared  in  1511,  and  consisted  of  1800  copies ;  other 
editions  were  very  much  larger. 
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truly  Folly  is  queen  over  a  large  part  of  human  affairs. 
Arriving  in  England,  too  much  knocked  up  to  apply  himself 
to  more  serious  studies,  he  beguiled  the  days  in  the  absence 
of  his  congenial  host,  Sir  Thomas  More,  by  writing  down  the 
thoughts  that  had  occurred  to  him  on  his  journey.  "  It  was 
not  done  with  any  grave  design,  gr  any  view  of  publication  ; 
but  he  knew  his  friend  More  was  fond  of  a  joke,  and  he 
wanted  something  to  do,  to  take  his  attention  from  the  weari- 
ness of  the  pain  he  was  suffering.  So  he  worked  away  at  his 
manuscript"  *    In  one  week  the  whole  was  completed. 

The  plan  of  the  work  gives  the  author  the  widest  range  for 
his  satire.  Folly  is  introduced  in  her  cap  and  bells,  declaiming 
to  her  ass-eared  votaries,  and  extolling  herself  as  the  mistress 
of  human  affairs.  Under  this  slight  mask  Erasmus  passes  in 
review  all  the  varieties  of  fools  and  follies  in  the  world ;  the 
dicing,  hunting,  antiquarian,  saint- worshipping  fools,  are  all 
sketched  in  a  few  sharp  lines.  He  hits  off  the  pretenders  who 
after  long  patching  at  a  speech  call  it  extempore,  and  swear 
they  wrote  it  in  a  hurry ;  those  who  interlard  their  sentences 
with  Greek  they  cannot  construe ;  those  who  nod  and  smile 
when  they  hear  anything  unusual,  that  they  may  be  thought 
to  apprehend  that  of  which  perhaps  they  do  not  understand  a 
word.  Taking  a  wider  sweep,  Folly  claims  that  she  gives  all 
the  stimulus  to  great  action,  for  is  it  not  Folly  that  blinds  men 
to  the  emptiness  of  the  world's  rewards,  and  leads  them  to 
distinguish  themselves  that  they  may  have  a  statue  in  the 
market-place  ?  CoDsider,  too,  the  miseries  and  indignities  of 
human  life,  miseries  so  great  that  we  cannot  but  commend 
the  Pythagorean  cock,  which  had  passed  through  life  as  a  man, 
a  woman,  a  fish,  a  horse,  and  a  frog,  and  after  this  large 
experience,  declared  that  man  was  the  most  wretched  and 
deplorable  of  all  creatures.  What  but  Folly  can  blind  men  to 
these  miseries?  Is  not  Folly  therefore  an  essential  of  our 
nature? 

"  We  may  aa  well,"  says  Folly,  "  call  a  horse  unhappy,  because  he  was 
never  taught  grammar,  or  an  ox  miserable  because  he  was  never  taught 
to  fence,  as  call  a  man  unfortunate  for  being  a  fool,  for  this  is  what 
nature  and  providence  have  ordained  him  to  be."  .  .  .  .  "  Self-confidence 
is  a  folly,  and  yet  take  away  this  one  property  of  a  fool,  and  the  orator 
shall  b^ome  as  dumb  and  silent  as  the  pulpit  he  stands  in  ;  the  musician 

^  Seebohm. 
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shall  hang  up  his  untouched  instrument  on  the  wall ;  the  completest 
actors  shall  be  hissed  off  the  stage  ;  the  painter  shall  himself  vanish  into 
an  imaginary  landscape  ;  and  the  physician  shall  want  food  more  than 
his  patients  do  medicine.  In  short,  without  self-love,  instead  of  beautiful 
you  shall  think  yourself  an  old  hag  of  fourscore  ;  instead  of  eloquent,  a 
mere  stammerer ;  instead  of  well-bred  and  gentlemanly,  a  downright 
clown  ;  it  being  so  necessary  that  every  one  should  think  well  of  himself 
before  he  looks  for  the  good  opinion  of  others.  Happiness  is  nothing 
else  than  a  contentment  to  be  just  what  we  are,  and  this  is  effected  by 
self-love,  which  so  flushes  men  with  a  good  conceit  of  their  own,  that  no 
one  thinks  ill  of  his  shape,  of  his  wit,  of  his  education,  of  his  country,  so 
that  the  half-drowned  Hollander  would  not  exchange  his  country  for  the 
sunny  plains  of  Italy,  nor  the  Scythian  quit  his  desert  to  become  an 

inhabitant  of  the  Fortunate  Islands Upon  this  account  it  is  that 

the  English  challenge  the  prerogative  of  having  the  handsomest  women, 
of  being  the  most  accomplished  in  music,  and  of  keeping  the  best  tables ; 
the  Scotch  brag  of  their  gentility,  and  pretend  that  the  genius  of  their 
soil  inclines  them  to  be  good  disputants  ;  the  French  think  themselves 
remarkable  for  their  good  breeding,"  and  so  on. 

The  satire  of  Erasmus  belongs  rather  to  the  school  of  Lucian 
and  Goldsmith,  than  to  that  of  Juvenal  and  Swift.  At  least 
there  is  in  the  "  Colloquies  "  and  the  "  Praise  of  Folly,"  the 
same  playful  raillery  a;nd  the  same  keen  exposure  of  vice  and 
ignorance  which  delight  the  reader  of  the  "  Dialogues  "  or  the 
"  Citizen  of  the  World."  Certainly  we  miss  the  turns  of  deep 
pathos  and  the  touches  of  tender  humanity,  which  have  made 
all  men  love  the  thriftless,  scrambling,  generous  Irishman ;  but 
we  happily  miss  also  the  fixed  scorn  that  disfigures  the  pages 
of  Swift,  and  the  somewhat  overdone  and  self-conscious 
indignation  which,  while  it  gives  brilliance  to  the  style,  lessens 
the  moral  power  of  Juvenal's  satire.  Erasmus  depends  upon 
ridicule  as  exclusively  as  Horace.  He  excites  contempt,  not 
indignation,  against  the  objects  of  his  satire.  He  laughs 
ill-doers  out  of  countenance,  and  leaves  it  to  others  to  use  the 
lash.  Neither  is  he  a  buflfoon  who  makes  fun  of  everything, 
nor  a  mocker  who  sneers  at  what  is  good  as  well  as  at  what 
is  corrupt;  but  he  is  discriminating,  and  merits  the  praise 
which  has  been  accorded  with  less  justice  to  another,  that  "  no 
satirist  has  to  answer  for  fewer  attacks  on  what  is  valuable." 

Satirists  have  been  accused  of  affecting  alarm  at  the 
consequences  of  their  own  freedom.  One  of  our  keenest 
classical  critics,  G.  A.  Simcox,  has  exposed  the  ''  comic  mixture 
of  vanity  and  cowardice,"  in  Fersius  protesting  against  a 
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persecution  he  had  done  nothing  to  provoke,  and  anticipating 
a  martyrdom  he  was  never  to  undergo.*  Horace  records  how 
he  took  advice  of  his  friend  Trebatius,  the  lawyer,  regarding 
those  who  threatened  him  with  an  action  at  law,  because  he 
was  "  nimis  acer,  et  ultra  legem  "  in  his  satire.  Voltaire  seems 
to  have  considered  Erasmus  guilty  of  the  same  species  of 
timidity,  for  he  introduces  him  (in  his  dialogue  between 
Lucian,  Erasmus,  and  Babelais),  excusing  himself  for  not 
taking  the  same  liberties  as  Lucian,  on  the  following  ground : 
"  Vous  n'aviez  affaire  qu'  a  des  dieux  qu'  on  jouait  sur  le 
the&tre,  et  a  des  philosophes  qui  avaient  encore  moins  de 
cr^it  que  les  dieux ;  mais,  moi,  j'etais  entour^  de  fanatiques, 
et  j'avais  besoin  d'une  grande  circonspection  pour  n'etre  pas 
brul^  par  les  uns  ou  assassin^  par  les  autres." '  But  Erasmus 
was  never  seriously  disturbed  by  the  violent  threats  of  his 
enemies,  though  undoubtedly  he  was  at  times  in  danger. 
He  rather,  indeed,  makes  a  jest  of  the  danger,  saying  that  it  is 
hazardous  to  satirise  the  divines,  "  for  they  are  a  sort  of  men 
very  hot  and  passionate,  and  should  I  provoke  them,  I  doubt 
they  would  set  upon  me  and  force  me  to  recant."  But  while 
he  was  not  deterred  from  writing  by  fear  of  actual  violence, 
he  was  more  annoyed  than  he  need  have  been  by  the  violent 
language  the  monks  used  against  him.  He  had  none  of  the 
self-reliant  vigour  of  our  own  burly  moralist,  who  could  say, 
"  Who  the  plague  is  hurt  with  all  this  nonsense  ?  and  how  is 
a  man  the  worse,  I  wonder,  in  his  health,  purse,  or  character, 
for  being  called  Holofernes  ? "  So  hurt  was  he  by  an  attack 
made  upon  him  from  a  pulpit  in  Louvaine,  that  he  demanded 
a  meeting  with  his  assailant,  Nicolas  Egmondanus,  prior  of 
the  Dominicans.  Of  this  meeting  he  writes  a  very  amusing 
account  to  Sir  Thomas  More.^  For  want  of  space  we  must 
refer  those  of  our  readers  who  wish  to  see  this,  to  Drummond's 
"  Erasmus "  (ii.  62),  or  to  Froude's  Essays  on  Erasmus  and 
Luther. 

The  history  of  Erasmus'  "  magnum  opus,"  his  edition  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  or  "  Novum  Instrumentum,"  is  tolerably 
well  known.  It  has  been  told  by  Mill,*  who,  though  not 
uniformly  accurate,  has  done  more  than  any  other  critic  in 

»  Simoox's  **  Juvenal,"  Introduction,  p.  xviii. 

«  CEuvres  de  Voltaire,  ed.  1827,  vol.  ii.  p.  1932. 

»  Ep.,  p.  721.  *  "  Nov.  Test"  Proleg.,  1116-1141. 
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collating  the  different  editions  of  the  work,  and  affords 
material  for  more  recent  writers  on  "  Introduction."  Wetstein, 
while  acknowledging  the  services  rendered  by  Mill,  gives  an 
independent  and  interesting  account  *  of  Erasmus',  as  indeed 
of  all  the  editions  preceding  his  own.  The  useful  manuals  of 
Scrivener  and  Tregelles  have  made  the  leading  facts  familiar 
to  readers  of  such  literature,  and  have  given  fair  estimates  of 
the  importance  of  the  work.  But  by  non-professional  readers, 
and  those  who  are  not  in  search  of  mere  technical  details,  the 
well-informed  and  thoughtful  narrative  of  Mr  Seebohm  will 
be  most  highly  relished. 

Probably  a  little  too  much  has  been  made  of  Erasmus'  own 
expression  regarding  the  rapidity  with  which  this  volume 
was  compiled,  that  it  was  "  praecipitatum  verius  quam 
editum."  It  is  with  surprise  we  find  so  careful  a  writer 
as  Mr  Scrivener  using  the  following  language  :  "  It  is  almost 
painful  to  be  obliged  to  remember  that  a  portion  of  ten  months 
at  the  utmost,  could  have  been  devoted  by  Erasmus  to  the 
text,  the  Latin  version,  and  the  notes;"*  and  even  Wetstein  is 
too  absolute  in  his  assertion,  "  Quod  nimis  festinanter  tale  ac 
tantum  negotium  susceptum  gesserit."  It  is  of  course  natural 
that  Mill,  who  had  given  thirty  years  of  toil  to  his  own  edition, 
and  Wetstein,  who  had  from  his  boyhood  chosen  the  editing 
of  the  Greek  Testament  as  the  great  work  of  his  life,  should 
feel  hurt  at  any  one  who  did  the  same  work  in  a  slim  and 
insufficient  manner.  But  though  Erasmus  did  not  give  him- 
self so  early  and  so  undividedly  to  this  same  work,  there  is 
abundant  evidence,  that  from  the  time  of  his  acquaintance 
with  Colet,  he  meant  that  all  his  other  studies  should  subserve 
the  work  of  making  the  Bible  known  and  understood.  Thus 
we  find  him,  in  1504  or  1505,  writing,  "I  cannot  tell  you, 
dearest  Colet,  how,  by  hook  and  by  crook,  I  struggle  to  devote 
myself  to  the  study  of  sacred  literature, — how  I  regret  every- 
thing which  either  delays  me  or  detains  me  from  it."  Then, 
after  relating  how  he  had  attempted  something  on  Paul's 
epistles,  and  had  found  his  Greek  defective,  and  had  in 
consequence  devoted  himself  for  the  three  past  years  to  the 
study  of  that  language,  he  goes  on  thus : 

**  Although,  however,  I  may  for  a  while  be  engaged  upon  an  humble 


«  '-Nov.  Test."  Proleg  ,  p.  120  •  Scrivener's  "  Introduction/*  2%. 
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task,  yet  wliilst  thus  working  in  the  garden  of  the  Greeks,  I  am  gathering 
much  fruit  by  the  way  for  the  time  to  come,  which  may  hereafter  be  of 
use  to  me  in  sacred  studies.  For  I  have  learned  this  by  experience,  that 
without  Greek  one  can  do  nothing  in  any  branch  of  study  ;  for  it  is  one 
thing  to  conjecture,  and  quite  another  thing  to  judge, — one  thing  to  see 
with  other  people's  eyes,  and  quite  another  thing  to  believe  what  you  see 
with  your  own."  * 

•  Seven  years  after  this,  in  July  1512,  he  writes  to  Colet 
again,  that  he  has  completed  his  collation  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  and  in  the  remarkable  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
Servatius  two  years  later,'  he  claims  to  have  corrected  the 
text  of  the  whole  New  Testament,  and  to  have  made  annota- 
tions, "not  without  theological  value,"  on  more  than  one 
thousand  places.  "  I  have  also  commenced  commentaries  on 
St  Paul's  epistles,  which  I  shall  finish  when  the  others  are 
published ;  for  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  wcrrk  at  sacred 
literature  to  the  day  of  my  death."  The  knowledge  of  this 
feet,  that  at  least  ten  years  had  been  spent  in  preparatory 
labour,  must  considerably  modify  our  opinion  of  the  haste 
with  which  the*  work  was  executed.  It  is  obvious  that  he 
already  had  his  material  pretty  well  in  shape,  and  that  the 
idea  of  this  publication  did  not  come  upon  him  suddenly. 
That  the  work  was  sent  through  the  press  far  too  hurriedly, 
every  one  will  admit. 

If  any  one  repeats  the  question  of  Wetstein,  "  Quomodo 
ipsam  festinationem  excusavit,  aut  quis  ipsum  eo  adegit  ut 
festinaret  ?"  the  answer  is  best  given  by  those  very  citations 
which  Wetstein  himself  makes  from  the  letters  of  Erasmus. 
On  the  17th  April  1515,  Beatus  Rhenanus  writes  to  him  on 
behalf  of  the  great  printer  Frobenius,  and  invites  him  to  issue 
his  Greek  Testament  from  the  Basle  press.  "  Petit  Frobenius, 
Novum  abs  te  Testamentum  habere,  pro  quo  tantum  se 
daturum  pollicetur,  quantum  alius  quisquam."  And  on  the 
30th  of  the  same  month,  the  application  is  renewed.  It  is 
generally  understood,  that  the  urgency  of  Froben  was  prompted 
by  his  desire  to  anticipate  the  publication  of  the  Complu- 
tensian  edition ;  a  desire  in  which  he  was  gratified,  for  though 
the  Complutensian  New  Testament  was  'printed  early  in  the 
year  15li,  the  publication  of  it  was  delayed  till  1522.    It  was 

^  The  above  is  Seebohm's  translation. 

*  Dated  from  Hammes  Castle,  9th  July  1514. 
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this  rivalry  which  occasioned  one  of  those  memorable  passages 
in  literary  history,  which,  though  every  one  knows,  every  one 
likes  to  recall.  When  Stunica  found  that  the  edition  on  which 
he  had  laboured  imder  Cardinal  Ximenes  was  anticipated,  he 
attempted  to  depreciate  the  work  of  Erasmus,  but  was  rebuked 
by  his  chief,  in  words  which  are  as  immortal  as  the  Polyglot, 
"  I  would  that  all  might  thus  prophesy ;  produce  what  is  better, 
if  thou  canst ;  do  not  condemn  the  industry  of  another." 

During  the  summer  of  1515,  Erasmus  repaired  to  Basle. 
The  printing,  however,  cannot  have  begun  before  September, 
as  the  letters  of  Erasmus  shew  that  in  that  month  it  was  still 
undecided  whether  the  Latin  version  should  be  printed  in 
parallel  columns  with  the  Greek  (as  eventually  it  was,  and  in 
very  beautiful  type),  or  in  a  separate  volume.  In  the 
beginning  of  March  151G,  the  volume  made  its  appearance,  a 
marvel  of  rapid  work ;  for  although  Erasmus  lightened  the 
labour,  by  simply  correcting  one  of  the  Greek  codices,^  and 
sending  it  to  the  printers  as  copy,  and  although  he  received 
not  only  the  scholarly  aid  which  the  printing  office  of  Froben 
could  always  supply,  but  also  that  of  CEcolampadius,  as  his 
corrector  of  the  press,*  it  is  to  be  considered  that,  during  this 
same  winter,  he  was  engaged  in  several  other  heavy  literary 
undertakings.  Unfortunately  the  results  of  this  rapid  printing 
are  too  apparent.  Mill  speaks  of  the  "  menda,  quibus  scatet, 
typographica ; "  Scrivener  says,  that  in  this  respect  it  is 
"  the  most  faulty  book "  he  knows ;  and  Wetstein  gives 
examples  which  certainly  reflect  no  credit  on  the  carefulness  of 
CEcolampadius.  It  appears,  also,  that  the  best  MS.  of  the 
gospels  within  his  reach  was  overlooked  by  him.  This  was 
the  MS.  known  as  E  Codex  Basiliensis,  and  which  had  been 
given  in  1431  to  a  religious  house  in  Basle,  by  Cardinal  John 

^  The  MS.  thus  used,  is  that  known  as  Cod.  BasiL  B.,  vi  25.  It  belongs 
to  the  fifteenth  century,  and  had  been  bought,  Wetstein  tells  us,  by  the 
preaching  friars  of  Basle,  for  two  Bhenish  florins ;  and  **  dear  enough  at  the 
money,  in  Michaelis*  judgment.*'  It  contains  the  four  gospels.  Wetstein 
gives  specimens  of  the  corrections  made  by  Erasmus  on  the  margin. —  "Nov. 
Test*'  Proleg.,  p.  44. 

'  The  words  of  Froben's  prefatory  note  are  worth  quoting:  **Nec  meis 
laboribus  peperci  nee  pecuniis.  Quin  et  precibus  et  praemiis  egi,  ut  casti- 
gatores  adessent  complures,  hand  vulgari  doctrina  prsediti,  et  in  primis 
Joannes  Oecolampadius  Yinimontanus,  praeter  integritatis  ac  pietatis 
commendationem,  insignis  etiam  theologus,  triumque  linguarum  egregie 
perituB,  ipso  quoque  Erasmo  in  hanc  partem  advigilante.'' 
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de  Bagusio.  Its  antiquity  was  much  overrated  by  Mill,  whose 
knowledge  of  it  was  second-hand  (and  who  also  erroneously 
thought  that  Erasmus  had  made  use  of  it),  but  Wetstein  refers 
it  to  the  ninth  century,  while  Scrivener  concludes  that  it  was 
written  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century.  Of  the  five 
MSS.  which  he  did  make  use  of,  none  belonged  to  an  earlier 
period  than  the  tenth  century.*  And  where  his  MSS.  alto- 
gether failed  him,  he  did  not  scruple  to  create  a  Greek  text, 
by  translating  from  the  Vulgate. 

StiU.  with  all  its  imperfections,  this  edition  effected  the 
purpose  of  Erasmus,  which  was  to  begin  the  great  work  of 
discovering  and  circulating  the  true  text  of  Scripture.  He 
recognised  the  superior  value  of  ancient  MSS. ;  he  led  the  way 
in  boldly  adhering  to  MS.  authority  in  critical  passages,  such 
as  1  John  v.  7 ;  and  thus,  and  by  his  own  Latin  version,  he 
exploded  the  authority  of  the  Vulgate.  Even  the  Complu- 
tensian  editors  shared  in  the  vulgar  veneration  for  this  version, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  language  they  use  regarding  their 
arrangement  of  the  Old  Testament  page.  In  this  page  in 
their  edition,  the  Vulgate  occupies  the  central  column,  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint  being  on  either  side ;  this  they 
compare  to  the  position  of  Christ  as  crucified  between  two 
thieves, — ^"'the  unbelieving  synagogue  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
schismatical  Greek  Church."  We  admire  the  intelligence 
and  courage  of  Erasmus  the  more,  when  we  find  another 
scholar  writing  thus :  "  What  if  it  be  contended  that  the 
sense,  as  rendered  by  the  Latin  version,  differs  in  truth  from 
the  Greek  text  ?  Then,  indeed,  adieu  to  the  Greek.  I  adhere 
to  the  Latin,  because  I  cannot  bring  my  mind  to  believe  that 
the  Greek  are  more  correct  than  the  Latin  codices." ' 

*  For  a  full  account  of  these  MSS.,  see  either  Wetstein's  "  Prolegomena,^ 
or  Scrivener's  **  Introduction." 

*  This  was  scarcely  so  reprehensible  as  his  practice  of  amending  his  Greek 
MSS.  from  the  Vulgate,  where  he  thougM  them  defective.  Ho  thus  intro- 
duced the  thirty-seventh  verse  of  Acts  xiiL,  and  in  the  ninth  chapter  he 
inserted  the  clauses  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  verses,  which  are  recognised  as 
spurious,  but  which  have  nevertheless  maintained  their  place  in  the  Textus 
Receptus  through  all  these  years.  It  is  extraordinary  how  quickly  a  kind 
of  sacredness  attached  to  the  printed  text  of  the  New  Testament ;  so  that, 
as  Tregelles  observes,  *'the  readings  originally  edited  on  most  insufficient 
MS.  authority,  were  supposed  to  possess  some  prescriptive  right,  just  as  if 
(to  use  Dr  Bentley*s  phrase),  an  apostle  had  been  the  compositor." 

>  The  ]5e8ult8  which  flowed  from  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Vulgate,  are 
iUastrsted  by  the  well-known  incident  in  the  Ck)nvocation  of  1512,  when  an 
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No  one  can  read  the  "  Paraclesis,"  which  Erasmus  prefixed 

to  his  Greek  Testament,  or  the  annotations  he  appended  to 

it,   or   the  address   to  the  pious  reader  which   prefaces  his 

"  Paraphrases,"  without  recognising   that  he  was  not   more 

interested  in  his  work  as  a  scholar  than  as  a  Christian*,  and 

that  if  he  expected  that  the  literary  success  of  his  book  would 

be  great,  his  hope  was  that  it  would  bring  Christ  and  His 

people  into  a  more  real  contact  and  communion.     None  of  his 

writings  are  more  worthy  of  a  perusal,  or  speak  more  directly 

and  forcibly  than  these.     They  are  the  utterances  of  a  mind 

that  has  long  been  full  of  the  subject,  illustration  follows  on 

illustration,  argument  on  argument,  to  persuade  men  to  the 

study  of  the  New  Testament,  and  especially  of  the  gospels  : 

"  No  anxious  preparatory  learning,"  he  says,  "  is  needf  uL  Only  bring 
a  pious  and  open  heart.  The  sun  itself  is  not  more  common  and  open  to 
all  than  the  teaching  of  Christ.  For  I  utterly  dissent  from,  those  who 
are  unwilling  that  the  sacred  Scriptures  should  be  read  by  the  unlearned, 
translated  into  their  vulgar  tongue,  as  though  Christ  had  taught  such 
subtleties  that  they  can  scarcely  be  understood  even  by  a  few  theologians, 
or  as  though  the  strength  of  the  Christian  religion  consisted  in  men's 
ignorance  of  it.  The  mysteries  of  kings  it  may  be  safer  to  conceal,  but 
Christ  wished  His  mysteries  to  be  published  as  openly  as  possible.  I 
wish  that  even  the  weakest  woman  should  read  the  Gospel — should  read 
the  epistles  of  Paul.  And  I  wish  these  were  translated  into  all 
languages,  so  that  they  might  be  read  and  understood,  not  only  by  Scots 
and  Irishmen,  but  also  by  Turks  and  Saracens.  To  make  them  under- 
stood, is  surely  the  first  step.  It  may  be  that  they  might  be  ridiculed 
by  many,  but  some  would  take  them  to  heart.  I  long  that  the  husband- 
man should  sing  portions  of  them  to  himself  as  he  follows  the  plough, 
that  the  weaver  should  hum  them  to  the  tune  of  his  shuttle,  that  the 
traveller  should  beguile  with  his  stones  the  tedium  of  his  journey.'* 
And  again,  "  If  the  footprints  of  Christ  be  anywhere  shewn  to  us,  we 
kneel  and  adore.  Why  do  we  not  rather  venerate  the  living  and 
breathing  picture  of  Him  in  these  books  ?  If  the  vesture  of  Christ  be 
exhibited,  where  will  we  not  go  to  kiss  it  ?  Yet  were  His  whole 
wardrobe  exhibited,  nothing  could  represent  Christ  more  vividly  and 
truly  than  these  evangelical  writings.  Statues  of  wood  and  stone  we 
decorate  with  gold  and  gems,  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  They  only  profess 
to  give  us  the  form  of  His  body  ;  these  books  present  us  with  a  living 
image  of  His  most  holy  mind.  Were  we  to  have  seen  Him  with  our  own 
eyes,  we  should  not  have  so  intimate  a  knowledge  as  they  give  of  Christ, 
speaking,  healing,  dying,  rising  again,  as  it  were  in  our  own  actual 
presence." 

old  divine  urged  as  proof,  that  heretics  should  be  put  to  death,  the  command 
of  Paul  to  Titus  (iiL  10).  *'Haereticum  hominem  devita,*'  which  he 
understood  to  signify  "de  vita  tollere.'' 
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There  cannot  be  two  opinions,  then,  about  Erasmus'  services 
in  the  revival  of  letters  and  in  the  Reformation.  His  intelli- 
gence, his  judgment,  his  industry,  his  influence,  were  surpassed 
by  no  one  of  his  contemporaries.  He  was  constantly  writing, 
and  all  that  he  wrote  was  eagerly  read.  It  was  Goldsmith's 
characteristic  complaint,  "  Whenever  I  write  anything,  I  think 
the  public  mokt  a  'point  to  know  nothing  about  it."  Erasmus 
could  complain  of  no  such  neglect.  Few  authors  have  found 
in  their  own  lifetime  so  large  an  audience,  or  have  seen  such 
manifest  results  of  their  writings.  While  Calvin  was  learning 
to  prattle  in  the  patois  of  Picardy,  while  Tyndale  was  hanging 
about  Oxford,  uncertain  as  to  his  future,  while  even  Luther 
was  as  yet  but  groping  for  light,  Erasmus  was  collating 
manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  advocating  its  translation 
into  all  vernaculars,  and  writing  annotations  to  explain  its 
sense  to  the  people.  He  had  already  spoken  so  plainly  to 
two  popes  about  the  necessity  of  reform,  and  had  published, 
in  his  own  telling  and  popular  style,  an  exposure  of  Romish 
corruptions  so  formidable,  that  his  writings  were  placed  on 
the  Index.  No  one  can  read  his  "Colloquies,"  no  one  can 
remember  that  they  were  the  most  popular  reading  of  all 
classes  in  Europe  at  that  time,  without  believing  that  to  the 
author  of  this  book  the  Reformation,  in  great  part,  owed  its 
success.  Once  for  all  by  this  and  other  daring  publications, 
the  fear  and  superstitious  reverence  which  had  been  the 
bulwark  of  the  religious  orders  were  broken  through  and 
abolished,  and  the  diflference  between  true  godliness  and  a 
religion  of  ceremonial  was  brought  clearly  and  indelibly 
before  the  mind  of  the  people. 

But  no  testimony  to  the  important  part  played  by  Erasmus 
is  so  convincing  as  the  fact,  that  no  sooner  did  Luther  begin 
his  work,  than  Erasmus  was  at  once  charged  with  having 
suggested  to  the  Reformer  his  leading  ideas,  and  with  being 
the  real  author  of  all  the  disturbances  in  the  Church.  So 
constantly  was  this  charge  repeated,  that  the  letters  of 
Erasmus  are  full  of  remonstrances  against  the  injustice  of 
those  who  made  it.    Thus  he  writes  to  Cardinal  Wolsey : 

''Ab  to  Lather,  he  is  altogether  unknown  to  me,  and  I  have  read 
nothing  of  his  but  two  or  three  pages,  not  because  I  despise  him,  but 
because  my  own  studies  and  occupations  did  uot  give  me  leisure  ;  and 
jet,  as  I  hear,  there  are  persons  who  affirm  that  I  helped  him.    If  he 
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hath  written  well,  the  praise  belongs  not  to  me  ;  and  if  he  hath  written 
ill,  I  ought  not  to  bear  the  blame,  since  in  all  his  works  there  is  not  a 
line  that  came  from  me.  His  life  and  conversation  are  universally 
commended  ;  and  it  is  no  small  prejudice  in  his  favour  that  his  morals 
are  unblameable,  and  that  calumny  itself  can  fasten  no  reproach  upon 
him.  If  I  had  really  been  at  leisure  to  peruse  his  writings,  I  am  not  so 
conceited  of  my  own  abilities  as  to  pass  a  judgment  on  the  performances 
of  so  considerable  a  divine  ;  though  wise  children  in  this  knowing  age 
will  proD ounce  that  this  is  erroneous,  and  that  hereticaL" 

Such  is  his  uniform,  constantly  reiterated  reply,  when 
besought  or  commanded  to  prove  his  orthodoxy  by  attacking 
Luther : 

"  I  would  not  hesitate,"  he  says,  "  to  die  without  confession,  were  I  as 
free  from  all  vices  as  I  am  uncoutaminated  by  Lutheranism."  Again  : 
"I  have  cursorily  turned  over  some  pages  of  his  writings,  and  have 
recognised  in  him  gifts  well  fitted  to  serve  the  cause  of  religion,  if  he 
employed  his  abilities  to  the  glory  of  the  Saviour.  As  many  atrocious 
crimes  were  charged  upon  him,  and  some  of  them  manifest  lies,  I  wished 
that  if  he  were  at  fault  in  some  things,  he  should  be  amended,  not  made 
away  with'*  [handed  over,  as  he  elsewhere  says,  not  to  the  hangman,  but 
to  the  theologians].  "  K  this  be  favouring  Luther,  I  frankly  own  that  I 
favour  him,  and  so  doth  the  pope,  and  so  do  you  all,  if  you  be  true 
divines,  and,  indeed,  if  you  be  true  Christians." ' 

Here,  then,  it  will  be  observed,  is  the  first  reason  for 
Erasmus  being  neutral.  He  was  busy  with  his  own  work — 
work  which  he  conceived  to  be  too  important  to  admit  of  his 
forsaking  it  to  entangle  himself  in  party  strife.  He  had 
useful  work  of  his  own  to  do,  and  he  was  provoked  that  he 
should  be  summoned  from  the  work  he  had  chosen,  to  work 
which  he  detested.  A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  his 
letters,  however,  shews  that  there  was  another  reason  for  his 
not  joining  the  Reformers  : 

"  I  have  refused  the  bribes  which  men  in  power  have  offered  me,  that 
I  should  write  against  Luther  ;  and  I  would  rather  lose  what  I  have  than 
write  to  please  any  one  contrary  to  my  own  cod  viction.  It  is  no  vulgar 
crime  to  betray  the  Gospel  of  Christ  for  money.  But  I  have  declined  to 
give  my  name  to  Luther's  party,  both  for  many  other  reasons,  and  also 
because  there  occur  in  his  books  some  passages  I  do  not  understand,  and 
some  which  I  cannot  approve  of  ;  and  especially  because  I  have  become 
aware,  that  in  his  party  there  are  men  whose  character  and  efforts  are 
very  far  from  being  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  GospeL" 


^  Most  of  these  passages,  and  many  others,  will  be  found  in  Jortin. 
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To  Melanchthon  he  complains  of  Luther's  violence,  and  asks 
how  many  of  the  princes  and  ecclesiastics  against  whom  he 
has  written,  have  been  turned  by  his  words  to  the  pursuit  of 
holiness.  He  believed  that  milder  measures  should  first  have 
been  tried ;  physicians  do  not  resort  to  severe  measures  till 
milder  treatment  has  failed.  He  refuses  to  listen  to  those 
who  plead  that  such  a  course  was  useless,  and  bids  them 
remember  the  Greek  proverb,  that  it  is  better  to  let  an  evil 
alone  than  to  apply  unsuitable  remedies.  To  what  extent  he 
was  right  we  can  never  know.  Whether  it  was  a  wholly 
baseless  hope,  to  expect  that  men  like  himself,  Warham,  Colet, 
More,  and  Vitrarius,  might  eflfect  much  in  the  way  of  reform 
within  the  Church,  we  cannot  say.  But  that  it  was  natural 
for  Erasmus,  who  lived  among  these  men,  and  knew  the 
healthiness  and  power  of  their  influence,  to  expect  that 
something  might  result  from  their  protests,  no  one  can  deny. 
Neither  can  any  one  be  surprised  that  the  author  whose  works 
were  the  most  popular  of  the  day,  and  who  saw  that  his 
popularity  rested  mainly  on  the  circumstance  that  he  pleaded 
for  reform,  should  have  been  led  to  believe  that  such  reform 
might  be  gained.  We  believe  the  hope  was  vain.  We  believe 
that  the  death  of  More,  and  the  petty  persecution  which  drove 
Colet  into  retirement,  must  have  taught  even  Erasmus  that 
no  reform  from  within  the  Church  could  be  looked  for.  But 
before  he  learned  this,  he  was  hopelessly  separated  from  the 
Lutherans. 

There  was  still  another  reason  which  perhaps  operated  most 
powerfully  of  all  in  holding  Erasmus  aloof  from  the  Reformers. 
He  has  been  claimed  as  the  precursor  of  the  modem  spirit, 
the  Broad  Churchman  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  apostle  of 
free  thought.  It  is  quite  a  study  to  observe  how  Mr 
Drummond  is  divided  in  his  mind,  not  knowing  whether  to 
claim  Erasmus  as  a  pronounced  Arian,  or  as  the  herald  of 
deliverance  from  all  dogmatism.  If  Mr  Drummond  had  been 
wise,-he  would  not  have  hesitated  to  relinquish  the  former  in 
favour  of  the  latter  claim.  But  there  seems  to  be  an  idea 
abroad,  that  so  long  as  dogmatism  is  not  orthodox,  it  is  not 
dogmatism.  To  be  a  Trinitarian  is  dogmatic ;  to  be  an  Arian 
is  to  be  imbued  with  "the  modem  spirit."  And  so  Mr 
Drummond  thinks  he  may  safely  claim  Erasmus  both  as  an 
Arian  and  as  a  man  who  had  no  theological  opinions  whatever. 
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We  must  pause  for  a  moment  to  protest  against  his  insinuation 
that  Erasmus  leant  towards  Arianism.  The  passages  which 
he  cites  (ii.  162),  in  proof  of  this,  are  from  the  Colloquy 
entitled  "  Inquisitio  de  Fide,'*  and  are  in  the  following  words  : 
"  The  Son  also  is  God,  but  of  God  the  Father.  But  the  Father 
alone  is  of  none,  and  obtains  the  principal  place  among  the 
divine  persons.'*  The  other  passage  is  an  answer  to  the 
question,  "  Why  is  the  Father  alone  called  God  in  the 
apostles'  creed  ? "  and  is  as  follows : 

**  Because  He  is  simply  the  author  of  all  things  that  are,  aud  the 
fountain  of  all  Deity.  For  nothing  can  be  named  whose  origin  does  not 
flow  from  the  Father ;  and  to  Him  even  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
owe  their  Divinity.  Accordingly  the  chief  authorship,  that  is,  the 
principle  of  origination,  resides  in  the  Father  alone,  because  He  alone  is 
of  none.  Nevertheless,  the  creed  may  be  thus  understood,  that  the 
name  of  God  is  not  personal  but  generical,  and  is  afterwards  distributed 
by  the  terms  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  in  one  God  ;  which  word 
expressive  of  nature,  comprehends  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that  is,  three  persons." 

Now,  if  this  be  the  Arianism  of  the  "  Theological  Review," 
we  are  sincerely  glad  to  hear  it.  But  we  should  like  to  know 
from  whom  Mr  Drummond  has  taken  his  notions  of  Trinitarian 
doctrine ;  for  on  turning  to  Waterland  (vol  ii.  401),  we  find 
him  professing  precisely  what  Mr  Drummond  considers  to 
border  on  Arianism : 

"  Supremacy  of  order,''  he  says,  "  consists  in  this  :  that  the  Father  has 
His  perfection,  dominion,  &c.,  from  none  ;  but  the  Son  from  the  Father. 
All  that  the  Son  has  is  referred  up  to  the  Father,  and  not  vice  versa. 
This  kind  of  supremacy  is  of  the  Father  alone  ;  and  the  Son's  subordin- 
ation thus  understood,  is  very  consistent  with  His  equality  of  nature, 
dominion,  perfection,  and  glory,  according  to  all  antiquity." 

And  when  Waterland  is  asked  (ii.  97),  why  the  creeds  style 
the  Father  the  one  only  God,  his  answer  is  identical  with  that 
of  Erasmus.  "The  Father  is,  as  it  were,  the  top  of  unity, 
the  head  and  fountain  of  all."  Or  if  we  turn  to  the  other 
great  writer,  whom  every  student  of  Trinitarian  doctrine 
might  be  expected  to  consult,  we  find  that  Bull  lays  down  this 
thesis  regarding  the  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father : 

*'Filinm  eandem  quidem  naturam  divinam  cum  Patre  commnnem 
habere,  sad  a  Patre  communicatam  ;  ita  scilicet  ut  Pater  solus  naturam 
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illam  divinam  a  se  habeat,  sive  a  nullo  alio  ;  Filius  autem  a  Patre  ; 
proinde  Pater  divinitatis,  quae  in  Filio  est,  fonsj  origo,  ac  principium 
sit"' 

But  even  had  Erasmus  enounced  and  defended  Arian 
propositions,  the  fact  would  have  been  of  no  significance, 
because  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  shewing  that  doctrinal 
theology  had  no  interest  to  him.  He  was  willing  to  accept  as 
his  creed  whatever  the  Church  enjoined.  "  I  know  not  what 
weight  the  authority  of  the  Church  has  with  other  men,"  so 
he  writes  to  his  friend  Pirckheimer  (p.  960),  "  but  with  me  its 
weight  is  such  that  I  could  think  with  Arians  and  Pelagians, 
if  the  Church  had  given  its  approbation  to  their  doctrine." 
It  is  not  of  such  stuff  that  theologians  are  made.  The  natural 
tendency  of  his  mind  was  not  towards  abstract  thought ;  and 
this  natural  incapacity  for  philosophy  and  theology  was 
converted  into  a  hearty  contempt  and  dislike  by  the  dry, 
barren,  hair-splitting,  merely  verbal  teaching,  which  .was 
current  in  his  college-days.  He  left  college,  not  caring  to 
make  up  his  mind  about  the  more  abstruse  doctrines,  conscious 
that  he  could  never  very  decidedly  take  up  one  position  rather 
than  another  regarding  them,  and  fearing  that,  if  he  should 
adopt  any  definite  opinion,  it  might  turn  out  to  be  heretical 
In  this  state  of  mind  he  met  Colet,  who  was  then  passing 
through  an  intellectual  conversion,  common  enough  in  this 
century,  but  extraordinary  and  most  significant  in  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth.  By  this  conversion  Colet  was  passing  over  from 
reliance  on  the  mass  of  theological  dogmas,  which  the  school- 
men and  fathers  had  built  up,  to  reliance  on  the  simple 
historical  facts  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  and  to  the  natural 
expressions  of  the  Apostolic  letters,  which  brought  him  "  not 
to  an  endless  web  of  propositions,  to  the  acceptance  of  which 
he  must  school  his  mind,  but  to  a  Person  Whom  to  love,  in 
Whom  to  trust,  and  for  Whom  to  work." '  He  had  found 
sure  standing  groimd  in  the  Incarnation  and  Life  of  Christ,  in 
the  few  facts  on  which  our  religion  rests,  and  which  have 
made  salvation  for  us ;  and  standing  here,  he  could  patiently 
wait  till  the  mists  which  rolled  everywhere  around  him, 
should  lift  and  shew  him  what  yet  he  saw  not.     He  became, 

'  BuU*B  "Def.  Fid.'  Nic,"  p.  3. 

'  The  whole  account  of  ColeVs  mental  growth,  and  indeed  of  the  entire 
moTement,  as  given  hy  Seebohm,  is  extremely  interesting  and  valuable. 
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in  short,  a  Broad  Churchman  of  the  best  type.  Firmly 
believing  the  Gospel  history,  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
Christ  and  the  apostles,  he  declined  to  turn  attention  to 
doctrine,  except  in  so  far  as  the  reception  of  hope  in  God  and 
the  practice  of  a  pure  and  high  morality  iDvolved  the  belief 
of  those  few  fundamental  doctrines  which  are  implicated  in 
the  facts  of  the  Incarnation  and  Death  of  Christ. 

The  influence  exerted  by  Colet  on  Erasmus,  may  best  be 
gathered  from  the  following  colloquy,  entitled  "Pietas  Puerilis," 
in  which  Erasmus  and  Gaspar  talk  over  some  of  the  matters 
which  concern  the  lads,  and  among  these  the  choice  of  a 
profession : 

"  Erasmus,  Many  nowadays  abstain  from  theology,  because  they  fear 
that  they  may  waver  in  the  catholic  faith,  seeing  as  they  do  that  there  is 
nothing  which  is  not  called  in  question.  Gaspar,  For  my  part  I  believe 
firmly  what  I  read  in  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Apostles'  Creed,  I  don't 
trouble  my  head  about  anything  else  [nee  ultra  scrutor],  I  leave  the 
rest  to  be  discussed  and  defined  by  theologians,  if  they  please.  And  if 
the  Christian  people  use  any  custom  which  does  not  manifestly  conflict 
with  Scripture,  I  observe  it,  that  I  may  not  stumble  any  one.  Er.  What 
Thales  taught  you  this  philosophy?  Qa,  When  a  boy  I  lived  in  the 
house  of  John  Colet.    He  imbued  me  with  these  precepts." 

It  was  only  by  slow  steps  that  Erasmus  came  round  to 
Colet's  position ;  but  in  1522  (and  not  then  for  the  first  time) 
we  find  him  saying : 

"  You  will  not  be  damned  for  not  knowing  whether  the  Spirit 
proceeds  from  one  oiigin  only,  or  from  both  the  Father  and  the  Son  ; 
but  nothing  will  avail  to  save  you,  if  you  have  not  cultivated  the  fruits 
of  the  Spirit,  love,  joy,  peace,  goodness,  temperance,  meekness,  purity, 
truth.  Not  that  I  think  all  investigation  of  supra-mundane  things  is  to 
be  condemned,  but  only  that  he  who  undertakes  this  task,  should  be  by 
nature  fitted  for  it,  and  should  avoid  rashness  in  defining,  and  an 
opinionative  dogmatism,  and  above  all,  that  lust  of  victory,  which  is  the 
bane  of  all  concord." 

This  occurs  in  the  preface  to  Hilary ;  ^  the  whole  of  which 
should  be  studied,  as  containing  the  ablest  defence  of  a  brief 
creed,  and  a  very  temperate  and  well-toned  discussion  of  the 
natural  history  and  proper  sphere  of  miuute  doctrinal  defini- 
tions.    And  when  we  speak  of  Erasmus  as  conceiving  a  disgust 

^  £p.  1631.  [The  present  writer's  references  to  the  letters  are  to  the 
London  edition,  1642.] 
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for  theology,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  theology 
"which  was  chiefly  pressed  upon  his  attention  was  the  theology 
of  scholasticism,  which  was  certainly  open  to  all  the  charges 
he  brought  against  it  Not  the  science  in  itself,  but  the  mode 
of  teaching  it,  was  what  he  condemned — a  mode  of  teaching 
which  in  his  own  words,  "  stripped  this  queen  of  sciences  of 
all  her  beauty,  and  exhibited  that  theology  which  was  once 
most  venerable  and  full  of  majesty,  now  almost  dumb,  poor, 
and  in  rags."  He  resented  precisely  what  all  right-thinking 
theologians  have  resented,  that  their  science  should  be 
identified  with  questions  such  as  these : 

''  Whether  God  could  have  taken  upon  Himself  the  nature  of  a  woman, 
a  devil,  an  ass,  a  gourd,  or  a  stone  ?  What  Peter  would  have  consecrated 
if  he  had  consecrated  the  Eucharist  at  the  moment  that  the  body  of 
Christ  was  hanging  on  the  cross  ? ''  ^ 

And  the  kind  of  subtlety  of  definition  he  complained  of  was 
this: 

"  The  apostles  spoke  of  *  grace,'  but  they  never  distinguished  between 
'gratiam  gratis  datam,'  and  'gratiam  gratificantem.'  They  preached 
charity,  but  did  not  distinguish  between  charity  'infused'  and 
'  acquired,'  nor  did  they  explain  whether  it  was  an  accident  or  a  sub- 
stance, created  or  uncreated.  They  abhorred  sin,  but  I^am  a  fool  if  they 
could  define  scientifically  what  we  call  sin,  unless,  indeed,  tbey  were 
inspired  by  the  spirit  of  the  Scotists,"  * 

It  is  a  great  matter  when  men  condescend  upon  instances, 
and  do  not  content  themselves  with  general  statements  which 
may  mean  a  great  deal  or  nothing  at  all.  If  all  men  who  cry 
out  against  doctrinal  theology,  would  follow  the  example  of 
Erasmus,  and  say  definitely  what  they  allude  to  and  have  in 
their  mind  when  they  so  speak,  some  of  the  popular  illusions 
of  our  time  might  be  dissipated.  Erasmus  knew  his  own 
mind  ;  he  had  not  attained  to  that  sentimental  laudation  of 
the  spirit  of  doubt  which  characterises  our  own  day,  nor  had 
he  learned  to  prize  investigation  more  highly  than  the  truth 
it  discovers.  He  declined  to  express  an  opinion  on  many 
points  of  theology,  but  he  was  too  clear-headed  a  man  to 
esteem  doubt  more  highly  than  ascertained  truth.  He  had 
not  imbibed  *'  our  lofty  new  idea  of  rational  freedom  as  freedom 
from  conviction,  and  of  emancipation  of   understanding   as 

»  ••  Praise  of  Folly."  •  «*  Praise  of  Folly,"  Seebohm,  197. 
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emancipation  from  the  duty  of  settling  whether  important 
propositions  are  true  or  false." 

But  to  return.    What  Erasmus  said  of  himself  was  perfectly 
true.     He  was  not  a  theologian  ;  and  he  could  not  become 
one.     A  theologian  naacitur  non  fit     And  to  invite  him  to 
write  controversial  pieces,  or  to  take  a  lead  in  ecclesiastical 
movements  was  a  mistake ;  as  it  is  a  mistake  now  to  judge 
him  by  the  lives  of  other  men,  and  condemn  him  because  he 
was  himself,  and  not  Luther  or  Zuingle.     As  Mr  Drummond 
very  justly  remarks,  "In  order  to  do  justice  to  Erasmus,  we 
must  not  contrast  him  with  Luther,  but  rather  consider  what 
his  own  work  was,  and  how  far  he  would  have  improved  its 
prospects  of  success  by  declaring  for  Luther."     He  served  his 
generation  with  formidable  weapons  and  an  untiring  industry, 
and  were  it  possible  to  distribute  to  every  man  who  had  a  part 
in  the  Eeformation  his  own  share  of  merit,  it  may  well  be 
questioned  whether  any  one  would  have  a  larger  share  than 
Erasmus.     But  his  work  was  not  the  formation  of  doctrinal 
opinion  or  beliefc     His  best  friends  must  be  rather  ashamed 
of  the  weakness  of  this  side  of  his  mind.     The  most  ardent 
advocates  of  a  restricted  creed  must  believe  that  such  few 
opinions  as  a  man  does  profess  he  should  honestly  and  con- 
sistently maintain.    But  Erasmus  may  very  easily  be  convicted 
of  shilly-shallying,  notoriously  so  in  regard  to  the  sacramental 
doctrine  of  CEcolampadius.     Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Nicias, 
tells  of  an  Athenian  politician  who  gained  for  himself  the 
nickname  of  The  Buskin,  having  that  easy  adaptability  to 
whatever  might  be  the  dominant  power,  which  characterised 
our   own    vicar   of  Bray.      And   the  reader  of  Erasmus  is 
reluctantly   forced   to   the   conclusion   that    his    carelessness 
about  doctrinal  theology  led  him  sometimes  to  utter  opinions 
which  at  other  times  he  disavowed.     His  error  did  not  consist 
in  his  declining  to  have  anything  to  do  with  subjects  he  dis- 
liked  and  for  which  he  felt  himself  naturally  disqualified, 
but  it  consisted  in  his  denying  his  own  nature,  and  at  length 
taking  up  the  pen  in  the  very  quairels  he  had  spent  his  life 
in  denouncing.     Few  spectacles  could  have  been  more  useful 
to  that  or  any  age  than  that  of  a  man  of  his  capacity  and 
learning  asserting  his  right  to  know  nothing  but  the  historical 
data  of  Christianity,  and  the  simple  lines  of  truth  delivered  in 
the  apostles'  creed ;  but  Erasmus  terribly  disappoints  those 
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who  look  for  such  a  spectacle,  when  he  yields  to  the  badgering 
of  the  papists,  and  at  last  enters  the  lists  with  Luther  on  one 
of  the  most  abstruse  theologico-philosophical  problems. 

The  question  that  results  from  the  consideration  of  Erasmus' 
neutral  attitude  is  this  :  Ought  a  man  in  every  great  conflict 
to  take  a  side  ?  To  say  that  a  man  must  in  every  such  case 
take  a  side,  implies  that  of  two  sides,  one  must  be  right  and 
the  other  wrong,  which  is  frequently  not  the  case,  the  truth 
being  almost  equally  distributed  between  them.  But  in  the 
instance  before  us,  it  will  be  said,  that  one  side  was  right,  or 
so  much  nearer  right  than  the  other,  that  it  was  a  weakness 
not  to  take  a  sida  Certainly  it  would  have  been  a  weakness 
had  Erasmus  merely  held  aloof,  to  see  how  the  strife  would 
end,  and  then  join  the  stronger  party,  or  had  he  vacillated  and 
been  unable  to  make  up  his  mind  on  the  matters  in  dispute ; 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Erasmus  had  his  own 
clearly  defined  view  as  to  reforming  the  Church,  that  his 
method  was  theoretically  the  better  of  the  two,  that  he  had 
been  working  at  it  consistently  and  with  all  his  might  for 
thirty  years ;  that  during  that  time  he  had  seen  considerable 
results  achieved,  and  that  his  expectation  that  a  complete 
reform  would  be  carried  through  was  assuredly  not  unreason- 
abla  The  blame  must  lie,  not  with  him,  but  with  those  who, 
exasperated  as  Erasmus  thought  by  the  violence  of  Luther, 
ultimately  refused  the  reforms  he  sought.  They  who  drove 
Luther  out  of  the  Church,  and  listened  to  no  remonstrance 
from  within  it,  are  the  parties  responsible  as  well  for  the 
bloodshed,  misery,  and  revolution  which  followed  the  Refor- 
mation, as  for  the  ignorance  and  superstition  which  in  Catholic 
countries  have  become  identified  with  Christianity.  Erasmus, 
as  we  have  said,  was  mistaken,  but. his  was  the  error  of  a 
man  who  thought  too  well  of  human  nature.  He  expected 
inveterate  abuses  to  be  removed  by  those  whose  interest  it 
was  to  maintain  them.  He  expected  that  a  community, 
which  had  grown  to  be  a  mighty  political  institution,  would 
accept  the  position  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  and  at  the  voice 
of  his  persuasion,  meekly  return  to  her  youthful  and  primitive 
ways.  In  the  idea  of  some,  it  might  as  rationally  have  been 
expected  that  Napoleon,  after  tasting  empire,  should  have 
returned  to  a  lieutenancy  of  artillery.  He  miscalculated  the 
strength  of  his  weapon,  and  omitted  to  consider  that  tVie 
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masses  of  the  people  must  have  an  outward  movement  to 
quieken  and  fix  their  inward  convictions.  And  above  all, 
though  it  might  be  unwise  to  say  that  he  overrated  the  value 
of  peace,  yet  he  certainly  underrated  the  use  of  violence,  and 
had  therefore  to  learn  the  lesson  which  has  been  adequately 
expressed  in  the  words  of  a  living  writer,  who  haa  profoundly 
studied  at  least  one  great  revolution  of  opinion  ;  that  "  those 
whom  temperameut  or  culture  has  made  the  partisans  of  calm 
order,  cannot  attune  progress  to  the  stately  and  harmonious 
march  which  would  best  please  them,  and  which  they  are 
perhaps  right  in  thinking  would  lead  with  most  security  to 
the  goal"  Marcus  Dods. 


Art.  II. — Calvinism  in  Modem  Life, 

IN  many  circles  of  thought  and  life,  Calvinism  is  decidedly 
unpopular.  Men  who  agree  in  nothing  else,  agree  in  a 
hearty  hatred  of  Calvinism,  The  High  Churchman  in  his 
intervals  of  leisure  between  exhausting  ceremonies,  refreshes 
himself  by  hurling  forth  a  denunciation  of  Calvin  and  all  that 
is  his.  The  Broad  Churchman  applies  his  historico-critical 
apparatus  to  the  examination  of  this  phenomenon,  appraises 
its  value  as  a  curious  manifestation  of  human  thought  and 
life,  and  quietly  lays  it  on  the  shelf.  He  seems  to  think  its 
days  are  over,  and  does  not  concern  himself  with  it,  save  as 
an  historical  problem.  Yet  let  Calvinism  manifest  itself  as  a 
living  faith  held  with  intense  earnestness  by  living  men,  the 
Broad  Churchman  loses  all  his  breadth,  forgets  all  his  polite- 
ness and  courtesy,  and,  as  has  lately  happened,  becomes  very 
energetic  in  his  denunciation.  Echoes  of  this  declamatory 
aversion  to  Calvinism  reach  the  ear  from  every  quarter. 
From  press  and  pulpit  and  platform  ;  in  books  and  quarterlies 
and  monthlies ;  in  weekly  and  daily  papers  we  find  Calvinism 
loaded  with  execration,  or  spumed  with  contempt  Much 
of  this  falls  to  be  discounted  as  the  merest  repetition  by  men 
of  a  lower  culture  of  what  has  filtered  down  to  them  from 
higher  regions.  But  after  all  allowance  is  made,  it  is  worth 
asking,  Whence  has  arisen  this  great  outcry  ? 

For  we  find  on  examination,  that  all  who  esteem   the 
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Reformation  as  a  great  and  glorious  epoch  in  the  history  of 
human  progress,  look  on  Calvinism  as  a  faith  which  enabled 
men  to  battle  strongly,  with  or  without  success,  against  dread- 
ful odds,  on  behalf  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  All  allow 
that  Calvinism  and  Calvinists  had  a  high  and  stem  work  to 
do,  and  did  it  well  all  over  Europe,  for  a  full  century  after  the 
Reformation.  The  heroic  struggle  maintained  by  the  Dutch 
in  the  cities  and  swamps  of  Holland,  the  long  battle  of  the 
Huguenots  in  France,  the  great  conflict  of  the  Puritans  in 
England,  and  the  mighty  endurance  of  the  Scotch  in  their 
long  persecution  under  the  Stewart  kings,  were  all  carried  on 
by  men  who  passionately  held  high  calvinistic  principles.  On 
the  issues  of  the  conflict  depended  the  possibility  of  human 
freedom,  the  rights  of  individual  and  social  life,  in  short,  all 
that  is  most  precious  to  us  all  in  modem  life.  It  is  not  a  little 
instructive  to  notice  that  the  Calvinist,  who  always  asserts 
the  absolute  supremacy  and  sovereignty  of  God,  and  who 
always  lays  stress  on  the  nothingness  of  created  existence 
in  His  presence,  is  always  the  stoutest  and  boldest  champion 
of  personal  liberty.  He  must  be  free  to  obey  and  serve  the 
Author  of  his  being.  He  can  permit  no  power  to  intervene 
between  him  and  his  God.  "  God  alone  is  Lord  of  the  con- 
science," asserts  the  Westminster  Confession ;  and  holding  this 
with  all-powerful  conviction,  the  Calvinist  cannot  choose  but 
resist  any  power  which  attempts  to  enter  within  that  sacred 
sphere.  In  truth,  the  battle  of  the  Reformation  was  in  the 
first  place  a  battle  for  the  rights  of  conscience.  But  it  had 
much  wider  issues  than  those  for  which  the  Reformers  battled. 
While  those  who  are  not  Calvinists  acknowledge  the  great 
service  of  Calvinism  in  that  long  stem  conflict,  yet  they  seem 
to  think  it  a  faith  altogether  unsuited  to  the  quieter  times 
and  more  complex  conditions  of  modem  existence.  It  was 
well  that  men  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  bare  life  should  be 
raised  almost  above  human  conditions  by  a  high,  simple, 
stern,  stoic  faith.  It  was  well  that  such  men  should  imagine 
themselves  to  be  in  the  full  sweep  of  forces,  which,  working  in 
time,  had  both  their  origin  and  their  results  in  eternity.  It  was 
well  that  they  supposed  themselves  the  objects  of  a  Divine 
awful  choice  to  eternal  glory,  and  to  the  terrible  tribulation 
and  protracted  suffering  and  labour,  which  formed  the  destined 
way  to  that  glad  consummation.    Even  were  they  the  subjects 
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of  delusion,  the  anti-Calvinists  could  almost  condone  their 
error  for  the  sake  of  the  work  they  did,  and  the  results 
which  followed.  But  such  a  faith  is  supposed  to  be  clearly 
out  of  place  in  our  day.  Its  fundamental  assumptions  are 
supposed  to  bo  at  variance  with  the  higher  views  of  justice, 
goodness,  and  mercy,  arrived  at  in  our  cultured  times.  The 
assent  it  demands  is  considered  too  peremptory  in  an  age,  the 
characteristic  of  which  is  a  delicate  balancing  of  opposing 
probabilities,  and  whose  favourite  habitation  is  a  delicious 
cloudland  of  mystic  faith  and  doubt.  It  is  altogether  too 
rough  for  the  refinement  of  modem  life,  and  makes  no 
provision  for  the  indefinite  yearnings  and  throbbings  and 
aspirations  of  a  heart  nurtured  on  the  science,  literature,  and 
art  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

For  religious  thought  and  life  is  coming  more  and  more 
to  be  considered  a  thing  of  circumstances  and  conditions. 
Granted  a  time,  when  men  are  living  under  the  stress  and 
strain  of  great  events,  when  earnest  and  strenuous  battle 
must  be  done  for  the  preservation  of  great  and  worthy  objects, 
when  men  are  brought  so  near  the  verge  of  time  and  temporal 
interests, that  eternity  becomes  near  and  vivid, — then  Calvinism 
may  become  a  powerful  living  force.  But  a  time  of  calm  and 
cool  reflection  is  altogether  adverse  to  its  reception.  In  short, 
the  modern  opponents  of  Calvinism  seem  no  more  to  anticipate 
its  revival  as  a  living  influence,  than  they  anticipate  an 
earthquake  in  Hyde  Park.  The  force  which  the  volcano 
represents  was  no  doubt  very  useful  in  the  primeval  state  of 
the  world.  It  upheaved  for  instance  the  Alpine  mountains, 
and  so  was  instrumental  in  preparing  a  pleasing  ground  of 
adventure  and  excitement  for  young  England ;  it  is  interesting 
still,  when  it  manifests  itself  in  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  ; 
but  the  idea  of  a  great  central  fire  lurking  within  the  earth, 
a  restless,  moaning,  imprisoned  giant,  ever  seeking  release,  is 
by  no  means  a  pleasant  conception. 

The  modern  conception  of  Calvinism  is  that  of  a  rough 
rude  primeval  force,  admirable  and  useful  in  rough  and 
terrible  times,  but  altogether  lacking  in  the  elements  of 
sweetness  and  light,  and  consequently  unfitted  for  modem 
life.  It  might  be  asked.  Is  all  the  rough  work  of  the  world 
over  and  finished  ?  Are  there  no  more  wrongs  to  be  righted, 
no  more  cmelty  and  oppression  to  be  destroyed^  no  throne  of 
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iniquity  yet  to  be  cast  down,  no  superstition  to  be  uprooted, 
no  ignorance  to  be  enlightened  ?  Would  it  not  be  well,  before 
discarding  a  servant  who  confessedly  wrought  so  powerfully  and 
well  in  dark  and  troublous  times,  to  make  sure  that  we  are 
now  in  an  era  of  sure  repose,  wherein  calm  artistic  grace  and 
sweet  persuasiveness  may  reign  and  rule  ?  It  would  be  a  little 
awkward  to  be  compeUed  to  go  forth  to  battle,  wearing  no 
armour  but  the  silken  folds  of  a  peaceful  doublet,  and  having 
no  offensive  weapons  of  greater  weight  than  the  harmless 
wand  of  the  critic. 

It  may  be  admitted,  however,  that  if  Calvinism  has  no 
direct  suitability  to  all  the  varied  mental  and  moral  needs  of 
the  present  time — if  it  has  nothing  to  satisfy  the  yearnings  of 
the  heart  and  the  cravings  of  the  conscience  as  men  are 
now — then,  however  helpful  and  suitable  the  men  of  an  older 
time  may  have  found  it  to  be,  men  have  a  right  to  set  it 
aside.  It  was  wise  and  right  in  David  to  refuse  the  armour 
of  Saul,  and  go  forth  to  life's  battle  with  the  simple  weapons 
he  had  already  proved.  For  simple  truthfulness,  and  sim- 
plicity of  heart,  and  an  awful  earnestness,  are  the  first 
conditions  of  a  right  belief  and  a  true  life.  But  we  believe  no 
more  than  these  is  necessary  in  order  that  a  man  may  find  in 
Calvinism  a  system  of  moral,  intellectual,  and  religious  truth, 
which  will  meet  and  satisfy  all  the  needs  of  human  nature, 
trained  amid  the  conflicting  elements  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Is  this  age  an  age  of  criticism — ^an  age  of  much 
questioning  on  all  sides — an  age  in  which  the  ultimate 
problems  of  every  subject  are  searched  into  ?  Then  Calvinism, 
persuaded  that  it  rests  on  eternal  truth,  is  prepared  to  welcome 
the  deepest  and  most  searching  investigation.  Is  this  an  age 
of  science,  in  which  the  circle  of  the  known  is  enlarging  itself 
from  day  to  day,  and  the  domain  of  law  and  fixed  succession 
of  events  is  extending  into  spheres  that  once  seemed  to  be 
capricious  and  the  result  of  chance?  Then  Calvinism  with  joy 
welcomes  the  advance  of  science,  for  it  believes  itself  to  be 
the  expression  of  the  highest  order,  and  the  most  supreme  law. 
Is  this  an  age  also  of  passionate  love  of  external  nature — an 
age  in  which  every  leaf  and  blade  of  grass,  every  mountain 
and  valley,  everything  in  nature,  is  most  passionately  loved 
and  studied  with  the  utmost  intensity  ?  Calvinism  is  prepared 
to  go  hand  in  hand  with  these,  for  she  reads  that  the  heavens 
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declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  she  has  known  Who  it  is  that 
maketh  the  grass  to  grow  upon  the  mountains.  Calvinism  has 
its  message  for  every  man.  To  the  man  of  science,  who 
delights  to  trace  order  and  law  throughout  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  universe,  it  promises  to  disclose  order  and  law,  moving 
with  unerring  wisdom,  and  moulding  with  unfailing  certainty 
all  the  events  of  time  into  a  form  pre-established  from 
eternity.  Calvinism  promises  to  the  keen  passionate  lover  of 
beauty  and  purity,  whose  delight  is  in  flowing  forms  and 
graceful  outlines,  and  glory  of  light  and  shade,  a  revelation  of 
the  eternal  Source  of  all  glory,  and  all  beauty,  and  all  grace. 
While  to  the  perplexed  student  of  social  science,  bewildered 
amid  the  entanglement  of  sin  and  misery,  the  sufferings  and 
woes  of  this  mortal  life,  it  promises  a  clue  to  guide  him 
through  every  maze  of  doubt  and  unbelief,  upwards  to  the 
heights  whence  the  glory  of  the  reign  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness and  holiness  may  be  seen. 

So  opposed  is  the  foregoing  description  of  Calvinism  to  that 
commonly  current,  that  it  may  be  read  in  many  circles  with  a 
feeling  of  amazed  indignation,  or  contemptuous  disbelief.  Is 
not  Calvinism  a  narrow,  intense,  hide-bound  theory  of  life 
and  conduct  ?  Has  it  not  been  powerful,  simply  because  of 
its  intense  narrowness  of  view  ?  Is  it  not  charged  with  giving 
forth  a  representation  of  the  Divine  Being,  inconsistent  with 
the  simplest  notions  of  human  goodness  and  justice  ?  Does  it 
not  crush  and  paralyse  every  healthy  movement  of  honest 
human  joy,  and  drive  all  life  into  a  hard  dry  beaten  track  of 
utter  lovelessness  and  intense  barrenness  of  beauty,  and  miser- 
able sameness  of  individual  character?  True,  the  modern 
representations  of  Calvinism  would  justify  all  these  accusations. 
It  is  because  these  are  most  unjust  that  these  pages  are 
written. 

What  then  is  Calvinism  ?  On  what  is  it  founded  ?  It 
professes  to  found  itself  on  Revelation.  It  takes  for  granted 
that  a  Divine  Revelation  is  possible,  and  has  actually  been 
communicated  unto  men.  Its  doctrines  may  be  in  harmony 
with  the  highest  philosophy;  but  its  basis  is  not  in  philosophy, 
but  in  Revelation.  Its  fundamental  propositions  may  be 
demonstrated  by  the  widest  induction  of  facts,  according  to 
the  strictest  methods  of  inductive  science ;  but  it  must  again 
be  said,  its  authority  does  not  depend  on  facts  of  human 
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experience,  but  on  the  truth  of  Scripture.  It  professes  to 
offer  ample  evidence  for  the  solution  of  every  doubt,  to  meet 
and  gratify  every  yearning  and  aspiration  of  the  human  heart; 
but  ultimately  the  argument  for  its  existence  is  not  the 
satisfaction  of  human  needs,  but  the  higher  ground  of  the 
authority  of  the  Eternal  Calvinism  rejoices  in  the  testimony 
which  creation  affords  to  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
Creator.  It  expatiates  with  extreme  delight  amid  the  events 
of  history,  as  shewing  the  wise  rule  of  the  Qod  of  providence ; 
but  neither  creation  nor  providence  give,  except  indirectly  and 
incidentally,  any  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  doctrines  of 
redemption.  All  that  concerns  redemption,  lying  as  it  does 
in  a  sphere  to  which  man  has  no  natural  way  of  access,  belongs 
to  the  heavenly  things  revealed  by  the  Son  of  Man.  On  the 
ground  of  Scripture,  Calvinism  takes  its  position,  and  with  it, 
it  stands  or  falls.  All  aids  to  the  exposition  of  the  Scripture 
documents  must  be  welcomed.  History,  psychology,  grammar, 
the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  the  time  when  the  par- 
ticular revelation  came,  the  laws  of  human  belief,  and  the 
laws  of  speech,  are  all  to  be  exhausted  in  the  attempt  to 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  revelation.  Nor  is 
this  all  that  is  available.  The  Calvinist  believes  in  the 
illumination  of  an  ever-living  Interpreter  of  Scripture.  He 
believes,  with  an  intense,  ever-dependent  faith,  in  the  Spirit 
who  guides  into  all  truth.  The  Holy  Ghost  dwells  in  him 
who  believes,  and  arouses  in  him  the  conditions  of  faith,  and 
leads  him  into  a  truth  which  broadens  and  deepens  and  rises 
ever  higher  throughout  time  and  eternity.  A  living  Spirit 
coming  into  direct  contact  with  living  men,  through  words 
inspired  by  God,  is  the  grand  postulate  of  Calvinism. 

But  if  this  be  so,  how  does  Calvinism  stand  in  relation  to  a 
criticism  of  the  Scripture  documents  themselves  ?  If  the  re- 
sults of  modem  criticism  be  found  true,  must  it  not  be  admitted 
that  there  is  an  end  of  Calvinism  as  scriptural,  though  the 
facts  of  nature  and  history,  so  illustrative  of  the  truth  of 
Calvinism,  remain  unchanged  ?  It  may  be  answered,  that 
Calvinism  stands  to  modern  criticism  in  precisely  the  same 
position  as  other  systems  of  life  and  doctrine  professedly 
founded  on  Scripture.  Take  away  the  possibility  of  a  revela- 
tion, and  you  take  away  all  that  was  built  on  the  foundation 
of  a  possible  communication  of  the  Divine  will  to  men.    Take 
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away  by  a  detailed  criticism  the  separate  books,  shew  that 
they  are  not  authentic,  or  trustworthy,  that  they  involve 
insuperable  difficulties,  and  you  destroy  not  Calvinism  alone, 
but  all  that  can  claim  to  be  called  Christian.  Into  this  arena 
of  controversy  all  descend  on  equal  terms,  and  it  becomes  a 
conflict,  in  the  issue  of  which  all  are  equally  concerned.  Nor 
need  Calvinism  be  less  learned,  less  'diligent,  less  patient,  or 
less  tolerant  of  the  doubts  and  difficulties  of  men  who  are 
seeking  after  God,  than  any  other  system  of  Christian 
doctrine.  In  truth,  were  the  advocates  of  Calvinism  wise, 
they  would  look  on  the  criticism  of  the  books  of  Scripture  as 
one  of  their  best  and  truest  friends.  It  cannot  but  be  an 
advantage  to  truth,  that  all  facts  should  be  honestly  ascer- 
tained, and  all  that  it  is  possible  to  discover  regarding  the 
externals  of  revelation  should  be  accurately  known.  But  for 
another  reason,  Calvinists  are  bound  to  be  foremost  and  most 
laborious  in  this  very  important  field.  They  are  bound  by 
their  historical  and  theological  position  to  recognise  the  worth 
of  the  human  factor  in  any  possible  revelation.  The  revelation 
of  God  has  come  down  to  us  conditioned  by  many  circum- 
stances. It  is  conditioned  by  the  fact  that  it  is  spoken  in 
human  speech  by  human  lips,  addressed  to  men  in  such  a 
form  as  they  are  able  to  apprehend.  The  prophets  spake  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  but  then  they  were 
moved  according  to,  and  within  the  bounds  of,  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  human  thought  and  life.  And  the  result  of 
inspiration  issued  forth,  coloured  by  all  that  went  to  make  up 
the  personality  of  the  inspired  writers.  Now,  if  the  worth  of 
the  human  clement  in  inspiration  be  thus  a  fundamental 
element  in  Calvinism,  with  what  gladness  should  it  welcome 
any  researches  that  tend  to  throw  light  on  any  or  all  of  the 
circumstances  which  moulded  the  personality  of  the  writers 
of  Scripture.  The  social  and  political  forces  in  the  midst  of 
which  they  lived  and  moved — the  peculiar  colour  and  ten- 
dencies of  their  generation — the  family  life  in  the  midst  of 
which  they  passed  their  youth — the  language  in  which  they 
delivered  their  message — these  and  all  other  matters  that  help 
men  to  enter  into,  and  thoughtfully  to  sympathise  with,  the 
life  of  the  teachers  sent  from  God,  are  to  be  made  the  subjects 
of  patient  investigation.  Thus,  in  its  eager  desire  to  penetrate 
into  the  inner  meaning  of  revelation,  Calvinism  must  itself 
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become  critical;  and  though  its  objects  are  somewhat  different 
from  those  of  many  critics,  and  its  means  not  the  same  as 
theirs,  and  its  spirit  opposed  to  theirs  in  many  respects,  it  still, 
so  far  as  their  labours  are  purely  critical,  can  afford  to  regard 
them  as  labourers  in  the  same  field. 

This  profound  conviction  of  the  infinite  worth  of  the  human 
personality,  and  of  the  immense  value  of  the  characteristic 
differences  between  individual  and  individual,  carries  Cal- 
vinism triumphantly  over  difficulties,  before  which  other 
systems  must  pause.  The  highest  religious  life  is  that  which 
is  the  true  outcome  of  the  regenerated  man.  Like  all  life,  it 
is  manifold  in  its  phases ;  and  if  a  man  is  true  to  himself,  his 
religious  life  must  be  something  new  in  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity, just  as  every  man  in  his  natural  life  is  something 
different  firom  what  has  heretofore  occurred  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  The  Greeks  naturally  sought  after  wisdom,  and  in 
Christ  they  found  Him  in  whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge.  The  Hebrews  sought  honour  and 
glory  in  their  Messiah,  and  in  Christ  they  beheld  the  power 
and  glory  of  the  Eternal.  Corresponding  to  that  which  they 
found  in  Christ,  were  those  obstacles  and  difficulties  which 
prevented  them  at  first  from  resting  in  Him  for  salvation. 
The  Jew  saw  dishonour  in  the  cross,  and  the  Greeks  foolish- 
ness. In  precisely  the  same  way  is  the  chasm  which  separates 
unbelief  from  faith  to  be  bridged  over  in  our  time.  To  go 
patiently  and  lovingly  with  the  doubter  into  the  midst  of  all 
his  difficulties,  to  travel  with  him  his  mile  along  the  way  of 
unbelief,  and  to  disclose  to  him  that  his  difficulties  are  really 
founded  on  a  misapprehension  of  the  truth,  must  always  be 
reckoned  one  of  the  most  commonplace  duties  of  the  Calvinist. 
He  is  bound  to  it  by  the  very  essence  of  his  creed.  For  the 
doubts  and  fears  and  yearnings  which  form  the  characteristic 
of  the  man  who  would  believe  if  he  could,  and  which  are  the 
true  expression  of  his  whole  nature,  indicate  precisely  those 
qualities  of  soul  and  mind  and  heart  on  which  the  Calvinist  lays 
special  stress.  If  the  doubts  be  those  which  are  forced  on  him 
by  the  structure  of  his  soul,  when  his  faith  comes,  it  also  will 
be  no  mere  hearsay  belief,  but  the  forthgoing  of  all  his  energies 
in  the  direction  of  a  true  religious  life.  It  might  thus  be 
shewn  that  the  relation  of  Calvinism  to  doubt  is  that  of  a 
loving  patient  friend,  who  stretches  hands  of  sympathy  and 
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encouragement  across  the  gulf^  and  helps  in  all  possible  ways 
to  lead  men  upwards  to  the  sure  ground  of  faith  in  Christ. 

We  pass  from  this  preliminary  question  to  those  distinctive 
doctrines  to  which  Calvinism  has  often  been  so  unjustly 
limited.  Here  misrepresentation  and  ignorance  have  been 
specially  busy.  Distinctions  laid  down  by  every  calvinistic 
writer  from  Augustine  downwards — distinctions  repeated  in 
every  symbolical  book  of  any  calvinistic  church,  are  either 
unknown  to,  or  ignored  by  those  who  accuse  Calvinism  of  being 
subversive  alike  of  human  freedom  and  Divine  goodness.  If 
one  wishes  to  disprove  the  truth  of  Calvinism,  he  is  bound  in 
all  fairness  to  take  its  doctrines  with  the  limitations  and 
distinctions  laid  down  in  the  works  of  its  authoritative  writers. 
When  the  questions  of  predestination  and  election  and  a 
vicarious  sacrifice  are  discussed,  it  is  not  fair  controversy  to 
caricature  these,  and  then  to  shew  that  the  caricature  is 
absurd.  Take  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  for  instance,  and 
trace  its  history  downwards  from  the  time  of  Calvin,  through 
all  the  phases  of  controversy,  and  on  both  sides  there  will  be 
found  a  tendency  to  present  it  in  a  hard  skeleton  form, 
divorced  altogether  from  those  qualifications  and  reservations 
with  which  it  is  stated  in  the  works  of  Calvin.  The  stress  of 
controversy  has  forced  its  advocates  to  carry  its  foundations 
deeper,  and  its  results  wider,  than  truth  demands;  while  at  the 
same  time,  its  opponents  have  naturally  fastened  on  those 
features  which  seemed  ugliest  and  most  revolting.  For  some 
doctrines  of  Calvinism  may  be  stated  in  such  a  form  that  no 
Christian  man  can  hold  them.  They  may  be  raised  into  such 
prominence,  and  thrown  into  such  a  state  of  isolation  from 
kindred  truths,  as  to  become  untrue.  That  God  hath  fore- 
ordained whatsoever  comes  to  pass  is  unquestionably  a  tenet 
of  Calvinism.  But  this  doctrine  is  by  no  means  a  fatalistic 
one.  Between  the  calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination,  and 
the'doctrine  of  a  stem  fate  which  moulds  everything  into  an 
iron  necessity,  there  is  a  decided  contradiction.  Fatalism 
disregards  all  conditions  and  circumstances  and  limitations. 
It  looks  on  every  sphere  of  existence  as  alike  ruled  by 
invariable  necessity,  and  disposed  by  similar  causes.  In  it 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  moral  world,  and  the  world 
of  matter ;  and  the  actions  of  men  are  as  fixed  as  the  move- 
ments of  a  stone.    Opposed  to  this  in  all  respects  is  the  great 
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calyinistic  doctrine  of  predestination.  The  government  of  tho 
world  is  a  moral  government.  Qod  foreknows  and  fore-ordains 
whatsoever  comes  to  pass ;  but  fore-ordination  is  one  thing,  as 
applied  to  the  material  universe,  and  another  as  applied  to 
the  actions  of  men.  For  as  is  so  often  stated  in  calvinistic 
books,  in  the  old  language  of  the  schools,  Qod  "  ordereth  all 
things  to  fall  out  according  to  the  nature  of  second  causes, 
either  necessarily,  freely,  or  contingently."  That  is  to  say,  in 
modem  language,  God  has  given  to  all  His  creation  a  certain 
fixed  constitution,  and  in  His  government  of  His  creatures 
He  rules  them  according  to  the  laws  of  their  being.  The 
material  world  He  rules  according  to  laws  capable  of  being 
reduced  to  mathematical  formulsB,  and  expressed  with  unerring 
precision.  The  animate  world  of  the  lower  animals  He  rules 
and  governs  according  to  the  wider,  freer,  more  personal  being 
He  has  bestowed  on  them ;  and  when  we  enter  into  the  higher 
world  of  intelligent  responsible  being,  the  mode  of  government 
changes ;  reason,  emotion,  and  will,  have  their  place;  the  Divine 
Creator  and  Governor  condescends  to  reason,  expostulate,  and 
persuade.  God  respects  the  constitution  of  eveiy  being  He 
has  made ;  and  every  law  of  created  existence  is  so  far  a  limit 
which  the  Omnipotent  has  set  on  His  mode  of  acting.  The 
limitations  of  predestination  are  threefold : — 1.  That  God  is  not 
the  author  of  evil.  2.  That  the  government  of  the  world  is  a 
moral  government.  3.  That  God  acts  according  to  the  nature 
of  second  causes.  These  limitations  are  all  stated  in  a  book 
easily  accessible  to  every  one  ;  and  it  would  be  very  desirable 
that  many  should  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  the 
book  to  which  we  allude.  They  will  find  all  these  stated  in 
the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Westminster  Confession. 

So  understood,  is  not  the  doctrine  of  predestination  merely 
an  expansion  to  an  infinite  scale  of  some  of  the  most  common 
facts  of  human  life?  Man's  government  over  nature,  and 
man's  prevision  of  phenomena,  have  widened  and  increased 
with  the  march  of  science.  Nature's  rudest  agencies  are  bent 
and  ordered  at  his  pleasure ;  and  the  secret  laws  which  guide 
her  action  are  being  disclosed  year  by  year  in  greater  pro- 
fusion. Man  learns  to  know  the  laws  of  matter,  and  by  that 
knowledge  is  able  to  control  and  turn  to  his  own  advantage 
the  forces  of  the  universe.  Widen  his  knowledge,  and  you 
increase  his  power.    Extend  it  until  it  grasps  all  the  forces  of 
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nature  in  one  universal  law,  and  you  empower  him  to  rule  the 
material  universe  at  his  pleasure.  Give  to  him  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  instincts  and  habits  and  tendencies  of  the 
lower  creation,  let  him  understand  thoroughly  all  the  emotions 
of  the  brutes,  and  he  can  predict  infallibly  (nay  more,  may  he 
not  fore-ordain  with  unerring  certainty  ?)  all  their  actions.  In 
the  government  of  men  also  the  same  principle  holds  good. 
Men  are  governed  by  those  who  understand  them ;  and  human 
nature  being  constant,  he  who  knows  men  best  may  predict  their 
actions,  and  mould  their  character.  Each  sphere  of  creation 
according  to  its  own  constitution — inanimate  things  according 
to  their  nature — all  the  grades  of  organised  existence  up  to 
man,  each  according  to  the  laws  of  its  being — governed  and 
ruled  and  guided  to  their  pre-destined  end :  this  is  what  we 
behold  at  this  hour  in  the  vast  domain  of  man's  active  energy. 
Instead  of  human  imperfect  action,  read  the  Divine  energy. 
Instead  of  human  ignorance  and  weakness,  read  the  strength 
of  Omnipotence,  and  the  breadth  of  Divine  wisdom,  energising 
freely  over  all  the  works  of  God,  and  it  will  be  seen  how  the 
old  doctrine  of  Calvinism  has  anticipated  the  most  advanced 
conclusions  of  modem  science.  Adequate  knowledge  and 
adequate  power  are  really  all  that  seem  to  be  needed  to 
anticipate  and  control  those  varied  forces,  the  sum  of  which 
make  up  the  material  universe.  Without  violence  to  the 
nature  of  any  of  the  substances  of  matter,  they  are  turned 
every  day  to  the  uses  of  man.  In  harmony  with  the  instincts 
of  the  lower  animals,  they  are  ruled,  governed,  and  changed, 
according  to  his  will  Nay,  do  we  not  see  a  whole  nation  bent, 
moulded,  swayed,  persuaded  to  energetic  action,  by  the  supreme 
personality  and  power  of  some  single  individual  ?  What  is 
this  but  God's  highest  creature,  created  in  His  image,  working 
so  far  after  the  fashion  of  his  Creator,  and  practically  asserting 
the  supremacy  intended  for  him  to  exercise  ? 

Very  fruitful  is  this  old  doctrine  of  second  causes,  had  we 
time  to  pursue  it  here.  Rightly  understood,  it  sweeps  away 
into  utter  nothingness  all  the  popular  objections  against 
Calvinism.  It  obviates  also  the  profounder  objection  brought 
against  Calvinism  by  the  scientific  theologians  of  Lutheranism. 
It  is  objected  that,  if  the  calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination 
be  true,  then  history  is  not  real,  but  apparent ;  that  it  is  im- 
proper, on  calvinistic  grounds,  to  speak  of  the  history  of  the 
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kingdom  of  God ;  and  we  can  only  speak  of  the  evolution  of 
that  kingdom.  All  is  fixed,  decided  already.  Existence,  life, 
destiny — every  individual  man,  with  his  distinctive  lineaments 
of  character  and  outward  circumstances,  have  been  already 
present  before  the  eye  of  the  Omniscient  God,  with  a  necessity 
as  fixed  and  certain  as  the  path  in  which  the  planets  move. 
It  might  be  asked  in  reply.  What  conception  have  the  Luther- 
ans of  Him,  with  Whom  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day,  and 
one  day  as  a  thousand  years  ?  Are  the  past  events  of  history 
fixed  and  certain,  and  if  so,  why  may  not  the  future  events  of 
history  be  the  objects  of  the  Divine  fore-knowledge?.  Does 
the  fact,  that  some  one  has  read  this  article,  and  knows  that  it 
is  to  be  printed,  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  the  writer  ?  In 
truth,  the  old  confusion  between  difierent  spheres  of  existence 
reappears  in  the  objection  referred  to  above.  As  of  the 
popular  objection,  so  of  the  scientific  it  may  be  said  that  its 
force  depends  altogether  on  a  transference  of  the  conception 
of  invariable  law  from  the  physical  to  the  moral  world.  If 
the  lutheran  objection  be  true,  it  brings  far  greater  and 
stronger  charges  against  Calvinism  than  those  involved  in 
the  doctrine  of  predestination.  Not  only  is  all  history  a  mere 
evolution  of  phantasmal  forms, — a  carrying  out  of  a  phantom, 
dream-like  struggle  to  issue  in  a  phantom  result, — but  all 
the  forces  of  secondary  existence  become  unsubstantial,  and 
creation  itself  is  but  a  baseless  vision,  and  men  are  but  dreams 
within  a  dream.  Neither  evil  nor  good,  right  or  wrong,  has 
any  existence  as  objective ;  and  life  is  but  a  tale  of  sound  and 
fury,  signifying  nothing.  If  the  Divine  predestination  can 
only  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  sacrificing  the  reality 
and  freedom  of  created  existence,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
doctrine  must  be  let  go.  But  if  the  calvinistic  doctrine  seems 
to  militate  against  the  reality  of  derived  existence,  and  to 
reduce  it  to  a  mere  seeming,  the  lutheran  objection  on  the 
other  hand,  certainly  tends  to  reduce  the  Divine  energy  to  a 
semblance,  or  at  all  events  gives  forth  such  a  representation 
of  the  Divine  Being  as  makes  Him  dependent  on  the  will 
of  the  creature,  and  His  government  a  mere  watching  of  the 
actions  of  the  beings  He  has  made.  Though  unable  to 
construe  to  himself  the  two  terms  of  this  mighty  problem,  or 
to  shew  in  thought  how  the  Divine  energy  coexists  with 
human  activity,  and  absolute  fore-ordination  with  freedom  and 
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responsibility,  the  Calvinist  holds  that  both  are  true,  and  will 
give  up  neither.  The  lines  are,  to  use  a  mathematical  phrase, 
asymptotical.  If  ever  they  do  meet,  they  meet  in  a  point 
beyond  the  range  of  intellectual  vision.  As  facts  of  revelation, 
the  two  are  placed  side  by  side ;  and  as  facts,  the  Calvinist  is 
content  to  hold  them. 

So  far  as  our  statement  of  Calvinism  has  hitherto  gone,  it 
has  been  purposely  put  as  it  might  have  been  held  in  a  world 
in  which  evil  was  unknown.  It  is  time  now  to  look  at  the 
question  in  the  light  of  another  limitation.  God  is  not  the 
author  of  evil ;  yet  He  hath  fore-ordained  whatsoever  comes 
to  pass.  Here  emerges  the  great  fact  which  sooner  or  later 
emerges  in  every  system  which  professes  to  lay  hold  of  the 
facts  of  life.  Pain  ranges  through  all  animated  existence ;  sin 
and  suffering  appear  in  every  generation.  How  does  the 
existence  of  evil  consist  with  the  doctrine  of  predestination? 
We  are  not  so  presumptuous  as  to  offer  anything  in  the  way 
of  solution  of  this  great  mystery.  The  highest  intellects  have 
looked  into  and  treated  the  question,  and  have  left  it  as  they 
found  it.  The  answer  of  Calvinism  is,  that  sin  is  due  not  to 
the  Creator  but  to  the  creature.  It  is  a  result  of  the  freedom 
given  to  men.  By  man's  free  act,  "sin  entered  into  the 
world,  and  death  by  sin."  The  keys  of  self-government  were 
laid  upon  man's  shoulder;  the  guidance  of  his  destinies  were 
in  his  own  hands;  it  was  possible  for  him  to  give  a  free 
obedience,  but  possible  also  to  disobey.  Freedom  as  self- 
determination  lies  at  the  very  root  of  the  Calvinistic  idea  of 
humanity.  At  all  events,  as  he  was  in  the  state  of  innocency 
he  was  free ;  and  if  the  power  of  self-determination  is  abridged 
in  man  as  fallen,  it  is  simply  because  he  has  permitted  that 
power  to  pass  out  of  his  hands.  Powerful  to  admit,  he  was 
powerless  to  expel  evil.  He  swung  open  the  gates  of  the 
soul,  and  the  power  of  evil  entered  in ;  but  to  shut  the  gates 
and  expel  the  enemy  required  a  strength  beyond  humanity. 
He  had  given  up  his  freedom,  and  the  power  of  self-determina- 
tion was  limited,  and  for  some  ends  altogether  extinguished. 
Yet  responsibility  attaches  to  man,  not  only  for  his  sin,  but 
also  for  that  loss  of  the  power  of  self-determination,  which  is 
one  of  the  saddest  results  of  sin. 

The  problem  of  evil,  as  it  presents  itself  in  Calvinism,  is 
mainly  historical.     Into  the  metaphysics  of  the  question,  it 
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do^  not  profess  to  enter,  nor  does  it  pass  beyond  the  bounds 
of  revelation,  to  expatiate  among  the  vague  theories  of  possible 
worlds,  wherein  no  evil  could  appear.  An  explanation  of  evil 
as  it  exists  in  history  and  in  life,  in  the  form  of  sin  and 
suffering,  lies  ready  to  its  hands,  in  the  doctrine  that  man 
possessed  the  power  of  self-government^  and  by  transgressing 
the  bounds  set  him  by  his  Creator,  has  incurred  the  penalty 
due  to  transgression.  Simple  as  the  explanation  seems  to  be, 
yet  it  is  that  which  in  the  long  run  obtains  universal  accept- 
ance. It  is  the  solution  to  which  the  wearied  mind  returns, 
after  all  other  outlets  have  been  tried,  and  nothing  found,  save 
the  iron  barriers  that  keep  the  finite  within  the  bounds  of 
space  and  time.  It  is  therefore  with  evil  as  actual  historical 
fact,  and  with  man  as  fallen  and  sinful,  that  Calvinism  has  to 
da  The  whole  human  family  as  a  unity  had  sinned ;  and  the 
results  of  sin  as  separation  from  God,  and  as  wrath  working  on 
the  sinful,  are  sadly  apparent  in  the  whole  human  family. 
Sin  in  its  twofold  a.spect,  as  dishonouring  to  God  and 
destructive  to  man,  holds  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  calvinistic 
system.  No  one  is  competent  to  criticise  Calvinism  who 
refuses  to  apprehend  its  doctrine  of  sin.  No  language  is 
sufficiently  strong  to  express  the  awfulness  of  the  estimate  of 
sin,  and  the  deep  writhing  horror  of  it  which  fill  the  heart  of 
a  Calvinist.  The  dishonour  done  to  God,  the  rebellion  against 
the  Most  High,  the  refusal  to  love  and  obey,  the  exceeding 
unloveliness  and  dark  pollution  of  sin,  must  truly  be  appre- 
hended, before  one  can  fairly  understand  the  scheme  as  a  whole. 
And  the  foulness,  unloveliness,  and  disorderliness  of  sin  are  on 
this  view  chargeable  to  man,  and  to  man  alone.  For  sin  is  no 
mere  defect ;  not  the  rubbish  accumulating  in  the  long  process 
of  a  larger  plan ;  not  the  necessary  accompaniment  of  a  free 
spontaneous  life;  it  is  positive  rebellion,  impurity,  and 
disorder,  offensive  to  the  purity  of  God,  and  destructive  to  the 
life  of  man.  According  to  the  highest  conception  of  the 
character  of  God,  He  must  war  with  sin  and  disorder,  and 
regard  it  with  that  energy  of  His  moral  being,  the  active  form 
of  which  is  denominated  wrath.  A  burning  indignation  against 
sin,  yet  an  infinite  pity  for  the  sinner  who  has  rendered  him- 
self the  servant  of  sin,  inflexible  justice,  and  a  love  passing 
understanding,  seem  to  the  Calvinist  to  be  the  outstanding 
features  in  his  idea  of  God. 
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Now,  the  estimate  of  sin  which  says  that  every  sin  "deserveth 
God's  wrath  and  curse  in  this  life  and  that  which  is  to  come," 
gives  rise  to  the  thought  of  an  adequate  atonement.  Let  your 
idea  of  sin  be  less  vivid,  and  less  full  of  horror  than  the  idea 
described  above,  and  your  idea  of  an  atonement  will  necessarily 
be  less  strong  and  peremptory.  Make  man  to  be  the  victim 
of  circumstances,  and  denude  him  of  his  freedom  and  responsi- 
bility— let  sin  be  his  misfortune,  not  his  fault — let  evil  be  a 
necessary  accompaniment  of  the  development  of  life — and  you 
may  get  rid  of  the  necessity  of  an  atonement  altogether.  But 
it  is  not  a  little  curious  that  those  who  evacuate  the  thought 
of  sin  of  almost  all  its  contents,  and  who  deny  that  it  has 
tainted  and  depraved  man  s  whole  being,  should  also  be  those 
who  shrink  from  attaching  responsibility  to  man  for  his  sin 
and  impurity;  while  those  who  look  on  sin  in  all  its  ethical 
relations  and  see  its  deep  enormity  and  eternal  results,  should 
also  la^  stress  on  the  fact  that  man  is  responsible  for  all  his 
actions.  But  those  who  deny  a  vicarious  sacrifice,  and  who 
consequently  affirm  that  penitence  only  is  needed  in  order  to 
procure  the  Divine  pardon,  are  driven  by  the  logical  necessity 
of  their  position  to  diminish  both  the  idea  of  human  sin,  and 
that  of  Divine  holiness  and  justice.  This  is  apparent  even  in  a 
book  so  thoughtful  and  wise,  so  high-toned  and  spiritual, — a 
book  which  touches  on  so  many  sides  the  deeper  chords  of 
modem  spiritual  life,  as  Mr  Hutton's  Theological  Essays. 
With  all  the  vigour  of  his  strong  arm,  and  with  all  the  force  of 
his  passionate  soul,  he  hurls  at  Calvinism  the  derisive  epithet 
of  the  "  Hard  Church."  We  must  express  our  high  apprecia- 
tion of  the  worth  of  Mr  Button's  Essays,  and  in  relation  to  the 
present  question  desire  to  say,  would  that  he  knew  Calvinism 
better !  For  in  Calvinism  true  and  proper  all  his  positive 
teaching  is  taken  up  and  harmonised  with  all  the  wider  truths 
he  has  forgotten  to  touch.  His  essays  are  like  simple  melodies, 
sweet  and  musical,  but  incomplete,  of  which  the  worth  is  not 
fully  recognised  until  they  are  taken  up  in  the  sweep  of  a 
grander  symphony.  Sin  and  guilt  with  him  take  the  form  of 
doubt  and  baffled  search  after  truth.  The  heart  of  man  in 
his  pages  is  not  full  of  wickedness;  and  he  seemingly  has 
no  conception  of  a  possible  delighting  in  evil.  This  is  one 
grave  defect  in  his  Essays.  The  redemption  he  preaches  is  a 
redemption  for  the  literary  class  of  people,  struggling  with 
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the  doubts  arisiog  from  modem  criticism,  and  perplexed  amid 
the  entaDglements  of  modem  scepticism.  He  speaks  mainly 
to  educated  humanity,  to  those  who  are  feeling  aft^r  God,  and 
striving  to  find  Him  revealing  Himself  through  all  the  com- 
plexities of  the  present  time.  To  use  theological  language, 
the  C!hrist  is  to  him  the  Prophet  and  the  King,  and  not  by 
any  means  the  Priest.  Christ,  the  revealer  of  the  Father,  in 
love,  wisdom,  pity,  and  power,  is  still  the  burden  of  every 
essay ;  but  he  seldom  speaks  of  the  etemal  justice  of  God,  and 
never  of  a  vengeance  due  to  sin.  He  dwells  at  great  length, 
and  with  happy  power,  on  the  incarnation  of  Christ ;  but  the 
incarnation  and  life  have  in  his  works  more  significance  than 
the  death  of  the  Redeemer.  Mr  Hutton  illustrates  what  we 
stated  above  as  a  common  law  of  our  nature,  that  corresponding 
to  the  form  our  difficulties  and  doubts  assume  ere  we  can 
believe  in  Christianity,  will  be  the  form  which  Christianity 
itself  assumes  when  doubt  has  turned  to  faith.  From  his 
Essay  on  the  Incarnation,  we  should  infer  that  the  incarnation 
had  been  to  Mr  Hutton  the  great  stumbling-block  in  the  way 
of  his  accepting  Christianity  as  the  absolutely  true  religion. 
Haice  the  strong  emphasis  which  he  lays  on  it  now.  But  we 
humbly  suggest  to  Mr  Hutton,  is  there  any  necessity  on  his 
theory  why  Christ  should  die  a  cursed  and  shameful  death  ? 
Is  there  any  necessity  why  He  should  be  made  a  curse  for  us  ? 
If  all  that  is  needed  to  "  render  a  true  penitence  possible  "  be 
"to  emancipate  us  from  the  despair  of  human  weakness 
through  the  revelation  of  a  Divine  power  in  whose  might  we 
may  trample  on  sin  and  death,"  might  not  the  "revelation  of 
a  Divine  power"  be  conceivably  made  at  less  cost  to  Him 
who  came  to  reveal  the  Father  ?  We  do  not  lay  less  stress 
than  Mr  Hutton  does  on  the  incarnation,  or  on  the  revelation 
of  Divine  power  and  human  weakness  united  in  Christ,  nor  do 
we  attach  less  value  to  true  penitence ;  but  we  conceive  it 
quite  impossible  to  give  any  account  of  the  protracted  suffer- 
ings and  dying  agony  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  which  leaves  out  of 
view  the  trath  that  He  suffered  in  the  room  and  stead  of 
sinners.  The  doctrine  of  the  incamation  shines  in  all  its 
lustre  only  when  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  cross. 
And  his  vigorous  denunciation  of  the  "Hard  Church,"  will, 
we  fear,  serve  tdtimately  to  forge  a  weapon  against  his 
previous  argument  on  behalf  of  the  tmth  of  the  incarnation. 
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We  have  no  wish  to  enter  upon  any  question  of  exegesis  here ; 
but  we  ask  Mr  Hutton  to  look  at  the  doctrine  of  Vicarious 
Sacrifice  in  the  light  of  the  social  unity  of  humanity.  "  Theo- 
logically/' as  the  late  Professor  Duncan  so  uniquely  said, 
*'  there  are  only  two  men,  the  first  and  the  second  Adam." ' 
All  men  staud  either  in  Adam  or  in  Christ ;  and  the  tdtimate 
question  regarding  every  man  is,  Has  he  continued  to  stand  in 
Adam,  or  has  he,  in  time,  come  to  stand  in  Christ?  The 
doctrine  of  Calvinism  is,  that  redeemed  humanity  suffered 
with  Christ  on  the  cross,  lay  with  Him  in  the  grave,  with 
Him  rose,  and  with  Him  dwells  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 
There  is  a  vital,  organic  union  between  Him  and  them,  and 
the  community  of  a  common  interest  obtains  between  the 
Redeemer  and  His  people.  It  is  from  an  utter  disregard  of 
this  vital  oneness  between  Christ  and  the  redeemed  that 
Mr  Hutton's  indignant  declamation  derives  all  its  force. 

But  Mr  Hutton  is  not  only  angry  with  the  idea  of  substitu- 
tion, because  of  its  hardness,  but  he  charges  it  with  causing 
utter  artificiality  in  spiritual  life.  He  falls  foul  here  of  the 
late  Dr  Candlish ;  and  as  the  whole  passage  sums  up  in  an 
emphatic  way  the  most  of  the  objections  against  Calvinism  as 
in  actual  life,  we  quote  it  at  length.  Dr  Candlish  had  spoken 
of  a  sinner  as  willing  to  acquiesce  in  the  arrangement,  i.6., 
willing  that  his  guilt  should  be  laid  on  Jesus.  Then 
Mr  Hlutton  : 

''  *  Willing  to  acquiesce  in  the  arrangement.'  If  ever  there  were  a 
hollow  ring  about  theological  doctrine,  if  ever  there  were  an  emptj 
husk  from  which  the  kernel  had  dropped,  it  is  such  a  formula  aa  this. 
From  the  opinion — I  will  not  call  it  a  faith — ^that  rigorous  spiritual 
justice  concerns  the  external  act  of  punishment,  irrespectively  of  the 
recipient ;  from  the  doctrine  which  professes  to  excuse  men,  once  for  all, 
from  all  the  requisitions  of  theDivine  law  on  grounds  wholly  disconnected 
with  their  own  spiritual  life,  has  come  all  that  unreal  and  external  con- 
ception of  duty  and  of  sin ;  that  chronic  suspiciousness  of  nature  without 
open  war  with  it ;  that  askance  glance  at  the  joys  of  life  without  either 
hearty  acceptance  or  manly  resignation  ;  that  way  of  living  half  to  the 
carnal,  and  half  to  the  spiritual  man,  which  combines  the  perils  of  ascetic 
and  of  epicurean  practice  ;  that  official  life  with  the  Bedeemer,  and 
actual  life  with  the  world — which  naturally  flows  from  a  theory  of  purely 
artificial  righteousness,  and  from  gratitude  to  God  that  we  are  permitted 
to  produce  a  proxy  in  the  most  personal  relations  of  spiritual  life,  in 
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aihorty  tliat  He  is  pleased  to  admit  a  double  <lramatic  fiction  as  the 
ground  of  a  reoonciliation  with  Himself."  ^ 

Truly  the  hardness  of  the  '*  Hard  Church  "  seems  to  be  con- 
tagious.  It  is  not  a  little  strange  that  a  man  of  Mr  Button's 
culture  and  breadth  of  sympathy — a  man  who,  more  than  any 
other,  sets  himself  to  find  the  soul  of  good  in  things  evil — a 
man  who  can  write  with  so  true  an  appreciation  of  the 
**  moral  significance  of  Atheism/'  and  express  so  happily  the 
yearning  which  gives  strength  to  "popular  Pantheism/'  should 
grow  so  fierce,  so  hard,  and  so  unsympathetic,  when  he  touches 
a  {aii\  passionately  and  devoutly  held  by  many  millions 
living  at  this  hour.  Does  he  not  lay  himself  open  to  the 
charge  of  hardness  and  want  of  sympathy  which  he  brings  so 
powerfully  against  others  ?  The  passage  quoted  misstates  the 
question  so  curiously,  that  we  may  well  give  to  it  a  more 
detailed  examination. 

If  a  distinction  be  admitted  between  nature  and  grace,  a 
diarge  of  artificiality  may  plausibly  be  made  against  an} 
system  admitting  such  a  distinction,  at  one  point  or  other. 
If  grace  be  something  different  from  nature,  and  the  spiritual 
life  of  man  be  not  a  mere  development  of  natural  life,  and 
life  in  Christ  be  life  on  another  plane  than  a  life  out  of 
Christ,  some  mode  of  transference  from  natural  life  to 
spiritual  must  be  recognised  as  common  to  all  theories  on  the 
matter.  Such  a  transference  is  provided  in  Mr  Hutton's 
Essays,  through  utter  and  profound  penitence  in  the  human 
hearty  and  through  a  free  pardon  from  God.'  So  far  as  it 
goes,  the  statement  may  be  accepted  as  just  and  true.  How 
does  he  account  for  the  altered  relation  between  Qod  and 
man  ?  By  the  "  revelation  of  a  triumphant  power,  close  to, 
and  even  participating  in,  our  sense  of  human  helplessness/' 
Ah,  the  old  neglect  of  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  the 
question,  the  old  way  of  translating  sin  into  a  sense  of 
human  helplessness !  We  are  utterly  unable  to  find  room 
in  this  system  for  any  distinction  between  nature  and  grace, 
Oft  2Jkj  provision  for  man's  natural  instinct  of  supreme  justice, 
or  any  relief  for  a  sin-laden  conscience.  On  the  other  hand, 
observe  how  Calvinism  provides  for  all  the  elements  of  the 
case.  We  have  in  it  the  revelation  of  a  triumphant  power 
jMETticipating  in  our  sense  of  human  helplessness.    The  eternal 
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Son  subjected  Himself  to  the  conditions  of  created  existence ; 
and  He  by  whose  power  all  things  are  made  became  a  human 
child,  and  grew  up  to  manhood,  subject  to  all  the  laws  of  pure 
human  growth  and  development.  All  the  privations  of 
poverty-stricken  life,  and  all  the  sinless  infirmities  of  man's 
lot,  belonged  to  Him.  Almighty  power,  blended  with  human 
weakness  and  strength  held  in  reserve,  were  manifested  all 
through  His  life.  At  this  point  Mr  Hutton  stops  short  in  his 
account  of  the  mission  of  the  Mediator ;  but  while  holding 
all  this  very  passionately,  Calvinism  goes  on  to  a  wider 
statement.  Christ  participated  in  our  sense  of  human  help- 
lessness ;  but  on  Him,  the  only  healthy  member  of  the  human 
race,  were  gathered  all  the  sin  and  guilt  and  misery  of  the 
whole  family.  He  lay  under  the  accumulated  woe  of  the 
whole  world  ;  and  as  the  social  head  of  the  whole  family  in 
heaven  and  on  earth  who  are  named  by  His  name,  He  bore 
their  sins  and  carried  their  sorrows.  In  His  sufferings  and 
death  He  was  vindicating  the  justice  of  God,  and  revealing 
the  great  law  of  the  social  unity  of  mankind  ;  and  the  charge 
of  artificiality  drops  out  as  soon  as  the  great  thought  that 
Christ  suffered  representatively,  as  the  Head  of  the  Church,  is 
fully  grasped.  One  side  of  the  "double  dramatic  fiction" 
grows  intensely  real.  But  this  is  "  an  opinion  that  rigorous 
spiritual  justice  concerns  the  external  act  of  punishment, 
irrespective  of  the  recipient"  Nay,  the  substitution  of 
Christ  for  man  would  be  open  to  that  charge,  if  He  stood 
altogether  imconnected  with  the  human  family,  or  had  no 
more  vital  relation  to  them  than  the  lambs  and  goats  of  the 
old  economy  had.  The  recipient  of  the  punishment  was  the 
whole  world,  who  laid  their  sins  on  the  Lamb  of  Ood ;  and  the 
stroke  of  justice  fell  on  Him,  as  having  in  Himself  all  the 
persons  and  families  of  redeemed  humanity.  But  the  suffer- 
ings were  the  individual  sufferings  of  a  single  person,  and 
therefore  no  person  other  than  the  man  Christ  Jesus  can 
realise  them  as  His  own,  and  therefore  they  are  irrespective 
of  the  recipient ;  is  once  more  the  argument  of  Mr  Hutton,  in 
a  formulated  shape.  He  charges  the  doctrine  of  Substitution 
with  professing  *'to  excuse  men  once  for  all  from  all  the 
requisitions  of  Divine  law,  on  grounds  wholly  disconnected 
with  their  own  spiritual  life;"  and  further  describes  it  as  the 
mere  "  production  of  a  proxy,  in  the  most  personal  relations  of 
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spiritual  life."  The  doctrine  of  the  organic  unity  of  Christ  and 
His  people  sets  aside  altogether  the  charge  of  artificiality 
brought  against  justification  by  faith,  on  its  divine  side.  Is  it 
fairly  open  to  the  charge  of  artificiality  on  its  human  side  ? 
It  is  rather  sad  work  to  have  to  state  over  again  the  old 
Reformation  doctrine  of  Justification.  How  does  man  become 
a  member  of  Cluist  ?  By  one  supreme  act  of  living  personal 
faith  in  a  living  Christ,  a  sinner  becomes  united  to  Christ. 
CUvinism  teaches  that  by  the  power  of  a  supernatural  Agent, 
the  soul  of  man  is  led  through  a  course  of  purifying  experience 
till  it  reaches  the  turning  point  at  which  its  unwillingness 
breaks  down,  and  it  freely,  joyously  enters  into  the  new 
relation  of  peace  with  Qod  and  love  to  Him,  rendered  possible 
by  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  actual  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  "  Wholly 
disconnected  with  their  spiritual  life,"  precisely  as  the  actual 
life  of  the  growing  oak  is  "wholly  disconnected  with"  the 
potential  Ufe  that  lay  slumbering  in  the  acorn.  It  is  only 
when,  by  a  living  faith,  a  man  becomes  united  to  Christ,  that 
spiritual  life  can  properly  be  said  to  begin.  Grace,  working  in 
the  heart  and  on  the  will  of  man,  grows  so  powerful,  that  a 
historical  time  arises  when  the  whole  energies  of  a  man  are 
roused  to  an  act  of  living  trust,  and  then,  but  not  till  then, 
there  is  a  new  creature  added  to  God's  new  creation.  The 
union  to  Christ,  virtually  existent  before  all  time,  realises 
itself  as  an  historical  fact,  in  the  consciousness  of  a  man  so 
united,  and  also  as  a  iajci  well-dated  in  the  providential 
government  of  the  world.  Even  on  the  shewing  of  Mr 
Hutton,  there  is  a  time  when  penitence  enters  the  heart,  and 
a  living  trust  in  Christ  arises  and  becomes  the  only  pure 
fountain  of  action.  And  of  course  it  follows,  on  the  same 
ground,  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  heart  was  impenitent, 
and  pure  action  and  holiness  unstained  by  human  pride  and 
unpanJysed  by  human  weakness,  was  impossible.  To  bridge 
the  wide  gulf  between  these  two  eras,  there  must  be  the 
interposition  of  a  higher  power,  and  the  revelation  of  a  better 
hope.  To  the  Calvinist,  the  higher  power  is  the  Holy  Spirit, 
working  in  some  inscrutable  way  faith  in  man,  giving  new 
energy  to  his  will,  thereby  uniting  him  to  Christ  by  a  living 
personal  trust  in  a  living  personal  Bedeemer.  Too  much 
stress  cannot  be.laid  on  the  ethical  relations  of  the  atonement 
on  its  divine  side,  as  antecedent  to  time ;  and,  on  its  human 
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side,  as  realisiDg  itself  to  men,  and  as  becoming  in  history  a 
fact  of  human  experience.  But  the  ethical  relations  them- 
selves have  a  formal  aspect,  and  logically  and  necessarily  lead 
to  a  formal  statement  of  their  ultimate  grounds.  While  the 
doctrine  against  which  Mr  Hutton  contends  lays  as  much 
stress,  nay,  more  stress  than  he  does,  on  union  to  Christ  by 
faith,  as  a  fact  in  human  experience,  and  also  on  human 
growth  and  development  in  spiritual  life,  it  insists  very 
strongly  on  the  truth  that  the  relation  of  the  Divine  Being  to 
sin  and  disorder  is  a  relation  so  full  of  hatred  and  aversion, 
that  He  should  cease  to  be  the  pure  holy  being  we  believe 
Him  to  be,  were  He  not  to  vindicate  His  own  law  against  all 
who  have  disobeyed  it.  Any  theory  of  the  atonement  that 
neglects  its  judicial  side,  will  find  itself  unconsciously,  but  by 
necessity,  engaged  in  lowering  the  idea  of  moral  law  and  of 
the  Divine  purity,  and  also  engaged  in  the  sad  work  of 
.  evacuating  the  conception  of  sin  of  all  its  ethical  contents. 
Without  taking  into  account  the  judicial  aspect  of  the 
atonement,  its  ethical  relations  cannot  receive  an  adequate 
exposition ;  and  without  deepening  in  the  human  heart  and 
conscience  a  sense  of  sin,  as  guilt  and  also  as  helplessness,  the 
value  of  the  Redeemer's  work,  as  of  One  who  wrought  deliver- 
ance for  man,  and  gives  to  man  help  and  power,  cannot  be 
rightly  estimated.  In  his  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  moral  power  of 
the  atonement,  Mr  Hutton  altogether  loses  sight  of  the  other 
element  essential  to  its  true  conception,  and  in  his  haste,  he 
charges  those  who  hold  what  he  holds,  in  logical  completeness 
with  a  wider  view  of  truth,  with  holding  the  atonement  to  be 
merely  legal,  technical,  and  judicial.  It  is  surely  unnecessary 
for  us  to  repudiate  that  definition  of  faith  which  makes  it  "  a 
confidence,  in  the  terms  of  a  technical  agreement,  in  which 
Christ  and  man  are  the  contracting  parties."  Our  faith  is  a 
confidence,  not  in  an  agreement,  but  in  a  Person.  There  is 
unquestionably  an  agreement  between  Christ  and  His  people ; 
but  the  agreement  arises  out  of,  and  is  a  statement  of,  a 
union  already  accomplished,  and  is  not  itself  the  ground  of 
that  union.  The  central  point  of  Calvinism  is  the  Mediator 
—all  its  doctrines  arise  out  of  and  terminate  in  Him,  and 
are,  in  fact,  but  the  expression  of  the  relations  in  which  He 
stands  as  Mediator  to  Gbd  and  man. 
It  is  a  matter  of  some  amazement  to  us,  how  the  Broad 
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Church  contiDiie  to  hold  so  much  of  positive  Christian  truth 
as  they  do  hold.  They  seem  never  to  feel  the  lack  of  logical 
completeness,  the  want  of  consistency,  and  the  undeveloped 
contradictions  which  are  apparent  to  others  in  their  teaching. 
With  all  their  cry  about  science,  there  is  an  utter  want  of 
science  in  their  method,  and  an  utter  want  of  coherence  in  their 
resulta  They  are  English  in  their  theology,  and  it  bears  the 
mark  of  hasty  thought,  driven  to  fast  conclusions  by  the  force 
of  argent  practical  need.  Each  question  is  looked  at  as  it 
arises,  not  in  the  light  of  general  principles,  but  merely  in 
itself;  and  a  solution  is  arrived  at,  sufficient  for  the  time. 
The  number  of  settled  questions  grows  upon  their  hands ;  but 
it  never  seems  to  strike  them,  that  it  is  necessary  to  co-ordinate 
their  ideas,  and  by  the  power  of  definite  first  principles  to  give 
form,  unity,  and  consistency  to  their  doctrines.  Modem  English 
Theology  is  too  much  like  English  law,  a  system  marvellous  in 
its  dogmatism,  in  its  defects,  and  in  its  inconsistenciea  Surely, 
in  theology  at  least,  it  is  time  to  give  up  this  mere  hand-to- 
mouth  method,  and  conduct  their  inquiries  and  arrive  at  their 
conclusions  on  other  grounds  than  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
and  for  higher  reasons  than  the  predilections  of  accidental 
caprice.  Surely  there  is  such  a  thing  as  theological  method, 
and  may  be  such  a  thing  as  theological  certainty. 

We  come  to  the  results  which,  according  to  Mr  Hutton,  are 
fairly  chargeable  to  this  theory.  The  first  is  the  "chronic 
suspiciousness  of  nature  without  open  war  with  it ; "  then  that 
"  askance  glance  at  the  joys  of  life,  without  either  hearty  ac- 
ceptance, or  manly  resignation  of  them  " — that  way  of  "  living 
half  to  the  carnal  and  half  to  the  spiritual  man,"  &c.  We 
cannot  sufficiently  admire,  nor  prove  grateful  enough  to  Mr 
Hutton,  for  the  happy  way  in  which  he  has  seized  and^crys- 
tallized  for  us  the  vague  objections  which  were  floating  up 
and  down  the  great  sea  of  modem  literatura  He  has  con- 
densed into  three  or  four  sentences  the  gist  of  Mr  Buckle's 
second  volume,  referring  particularly  to  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion in  Scotland.  And  he  has  exhausted  the  whole  stock-in- 
trade  of  many  a  poor  litterateur.  Having  got  these  so-called 
natural  fruits  of  Calvinism,  let  us  look  at  them,  to  see  if  they 
can  veritably  claim  to  belong  to  us.  "  A  chronic  suspiciousness 
of  nature  without  open  war  with  it"  Now,  if  nature  in  this 
aentenoe  mean  the  external  universe,  we  must  most  courteously 
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refuse  to  admit  the  truth  of  the  accusation.  It  would  not  be 
fair  to  deny  that  there  is  good  historical  ground  for  the  charge 
brought  against  what  must  be  admitted  to  be  an  essential 
feature  of  Calvinism.  But  even  then,  only  one  member  of  the 
sentence  holds  true.  The  Puritans  of  England  and  the 
Calvinists  of  Scotland,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  were  not  suspicious  of  nature,  but  they  did  declare 
open  war  with  it.  They  heaped  epithets  upon  it,  which  we 
shall  not  transcribe  at  present.  They  regarded  it  as  something 
not  only  unlovely,  but  dangerous;  or  if  to  their  untaught  eyes 
loveliness  and  beauty  did  occasionally  appear,  it  was  only  all  the 
more  dangerous.  But  in  feeling  and  acting  thus,  they  simply 
shared  the  spirit  that  had  possession  of  the  age,  in  which  all 
shared  alike.  Nor  was  this  open  war  with  nature  a  necessary 
result  of  their  system.  The  simple  love  of  nature,  as  shewn 
in  the  life  and  poetry  of  Wordsworth  and  others,  which  is 
becoming  more  and  more  general  in  modem  times,  existed  in 
no  heart  in  those  ages.  A  thousand  things  which  we  see  and 
delight  in  were  to  our  ancestors  either  invisible  or  an  object 
of  horror  and  aversion.  The  old  Hebrew  way  of  looking  upon 
nature  as  a  display  of  Divine  glory  or  a  manifestation  of 
Divine  wrath,  had  died  out,  and  the  modem  feeling  had  not 
yet  arisen.  If  on  historical  grounds  it  is  attempted  to  make 
out  this  charge,  we  submit  that  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to 
charge  calvinistic  theology  with  fostering  or  bringing  forth  the 
belief  in  witchcraft,  and  all  the  horrors  connected  therewith. 
If  on  grounds  of  reason,  then  it  may  be  well  to  shew  that 
chronic  suspiciousness  of  nature  is  not  a  necessary  result  of 
Calvinism.  A  practical  proof  would  be  to  point  to  the  written 
works  of  living  Calvinists,  in  which  a  love  of  nature,  passionate 
and  pure  as  that  which  filled  the  heart  of  Wordsworth,  glad  and 
buoyant  as  that  of  Buskin  in  his  early  works,  is  united  to  an 
intense  faith  in  all  the  leading  features  of  calvinistic  theology. 
We  might  point  to  books  published  within  the  last  few  years, 
which  manifest  on  every  page  a  glad  sympathy  and  honest 
delight  in  all  the  forms  of  external  nature,  and  at  the  same 
time  find  in  the  processes  and  results  of  nature,  illustrations 
and  adumbrations  of  the. truths  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken.     But  we  prefer  another  mode  of  argument. 

We  go  back  to  Scripture,  on  which  alone  the  doctrines  of 
Calvinism  are  founded.    We  ask,,  what  reference  is  made  in 
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Bevelation  to  tbe  external  world,  not  of  men,  but  of  nature  ? 
Is  there  not  in  historical  narrative,  in  rhythmic  song,  in  sublime 
prophecy,  a  constant  reference  to  the  external  world,  as  reveal- 
ing to  men  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  Ood  ?  Out  of 
Scripture  a  quiet  hand  points  ever  at  the  glory  of  creation, 
and  calk  on  man  to  behold  everywhere  traces  of  Divine 
wisdom,  goodness,  and  love.  The  light  is  the  garment  of  the 
EtemaL  The  darkness  is  His  secret  place.  Dark  watei-s  and 
thick  clouds  of  the  skies  are  His  pavilion.  The  thunder  is 
His  voice.  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto 
night  revealeth  knowledge.  The  year  is  crowned  with  His 
goodness.  The  little  hills  rejoice  on  every  side.  The  moun- 
tains and  the  hills  break  forth  into  singing,  and  all  the  trees 
of  the  field  do  clap  their  hands.  Whoso  wishes  to  see  and 
ouderstand  the  true  relation  of  men  to  nature,  should  read  and 
ponder  the  104th  Psalm,  in  which  the  writer  expatiates  freely 
and  joyously  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  creation — a  poem,  let  us 
say,  unsurpassed  for  lyric  grace,  beauty,  and  fire,  by  any 
composition  in  the  world's  history.  Where  in  so  short  a  space 
shall  we  find  a  wealth  of  description  so  lavish,  a  felicity  of 
diction  so  marvellous,  a  range  so  extended,  and  a  power  so  free 
from  all  strain,  as  in  this  marvellous  poem  ?  From  the  foun- 
dations of  the  earth,  the  rocky  skeleton,  upwards,  through  the 
movements  of  tbe  rain  clouds  above  and  the  river  courses 
below,  the  growing  of  grass  upon  the  fields,  the  clothing  of 
the  naked  earth  with  the  glory  of  flowers  and  the  foliage  of 
trees,  the  peopling  of  the  solitude  with  innumerable  races  of 
living  things,  from  the  smallest  to  the  greatest,  the  sea  with 
its  wealth  of  teeming  life,  and  lastly,  man  described  in  one 
short  sentence,  ''  Man  goeth  forth  to  his  work  and  his  labour 
until  the  evening" — ^these  all  are  clearly  and  beautifully 
alluded  to  in  this  short  psalm.  Nor  is  this  singular  in  the 
books  of  the  Bible.  They  are  so  full  of  allusion  to  natural 
sights  and  sounds,  that  were  a  man  to  have  his  thoughts  full 
(^  these  allusions,  no  object  he  sees,  no  sound  he  hears,  but 
brings  back  to  his  memory  some  scriptural  description,  scene^ 
or  story. 

But  further,  not  only  does  Scppture  continually  dwell  on 
creation,  as  illustrating  the  glory  of  the  Creator ;  natural 
olgects  are  linked  by  bonds  of  inseparable  association  with  the 
leading  &ets  of  redemption.    The  voice  of  Him  who  spake  as 
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never  man  spake,  once  said,  "  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field. 
.  .  .  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  waB  not  arrayed  like  one  of 
tbesa  Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air," — and  by  so  speaking 
referred  all  men  to  the  visible  creation,  as  a  continued  mani- 
festation of  the  Divine  glory.  Has  not  earth  grown  sacred 
to  every  Christian  man  from  the  fact  that  the  Son  of  man  once 
dwelt  thereon  ?  Should  not  every  hill  and  mountain  recall  to 
mind  the  hills  of  Galilee,  on  whose  slopes  the  Redeemer 
walked  so  often,  and  specially  that  transfiguration  mount, 
where,  underneath  the  overshadowing  cloud,  the  native  glory 
of  Christ  flashed  upon  the  eyes  of  the  amazed  disciples  ?  Has 
not  the  sound  of  rushing  winds  and  the  vision  of  troubled 
waters  received  a  new  significance  ever  since,  in  the  midnight 
hour.  He  walked  upon  the  stormy  waves,  and  commanded  the 
troubled  elements  to  sink  into  repose?  Who  can  lie  on 
the  green  grass  without  thinking  of  those  thousands,  wearied 
with  their  three  days'  sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  who  were 
refreshed  and  strengthened  by  His  love  and  care  ?  And  if  any 
Christian  man  should  still  hesitate  to  yield  himself  trustfully 
and  lovingly  to  the  influences  that  come  to  him  through 
external  nature,  let  him  bethink  himself  of  the  scenes  and 
descriptions  which  John  saw  in  apocalyptic  vision;  of  the 
crystal  and  stable  sea  on  which  the  glorified  walk ;  and  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  with  gates  of  pearl  and  streets  of  gold  ;  and 
let  him  say  whether  that  which  shall  heighten  the  joys  of 
immortality  can  be  unlawful  or  dangerous  in  this  present 
state.  So  far  then  is  it  from  being  true  that  Calvinism  breeds 
chronic  suspiciousness  of  nature — that  a  Calvinist,  of  all  men,  is 
bound  on  his  own  principles,  lovingly  and  sympathetically,  to 
study  and  search  into  nature  in  all  her  vaiying  moods.  To 
him  every  law  of  nature  is  a  fixed  thought  of  God ;  every 
beautiful  and  glorious  scene  the  waving  of  His  garments; 
every  sublime  and  awful  prospect  but  a  revelation  of  His 
name  and  nature.  But  this  is  to  view  nature  as  having  no 
self-existence,  no  radiance,  no  glory  in  herself,  nothing  but  a 
divine  language  in  which  divine  tlioughts  are  written  down. 
In  reply,  we  ask,  is  it  possible  for  any  one  to  rejoice  in  nature 
without  consciously  or  unconsciously  postulating  a  personality 
either  beyond  her  or  within  her?  The  assurance  of  immor- 
tality has  rendered  it  for  ever  impossible  for  a  human  heart  to 
rest  finally  in  a  simple  love  of  nature.    A  pensive  aadne^i 
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liDgers  through  all  our  joy ;  and  a  consciousness  of  decay  rises 
to  interrupt  the  trustful  feelings  with  which  we  resign  our* 
selves  to  her  influence.  Learn  to  look  on  her  as  penetrated 
through  and  through  with  the  Divine  presence,  as  revealing 
in  every  nook  and  comer  One  unseen  but  ever  near,  and  we 
grow  to  trust  nature  more  deeply ;  for  though  the  outward 
vesture  of  the  eternal  thought  may  vanish  away,  the  thought 
onoe  mastered  remains  an  eternal  possession  of  the  souL  It 
seems  possible  to  give  such  an  interpretation  to  aU  the  higher 
poetry  of  Wordsworth,  as  will  render  it  consistent  with  the 
view  of  nature,  characterised  lately  as  the  Hebrew.  At  all 
events,  whether  nature  was  to  Wordsworth  a  personified 
ideal,  or  a  revelation  of  a  greater  personality  beyond,  and 
manifesting  itself  through  nature,  it  is  open  to  us  to  read  with 
joy  the  old  meaning  into  the  following  passage : 

"  I  have  felt 
A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts ;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man, — 
A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 
And  rolls  through  all  things." 

Let  US  look  next  at  the  second  result  which,  according  to 
Mr  Hutton,  fairly  and  naturally  flows  from  Calvinism :  '*  That 
askance  glance  at  the  joys  of  life  without  either  hearty 
acceptance  or  manly  resignation  of  tbem."  The  joys  of  life 
is  a  wide  and  vague  expression,  and  is  open  to  the  objection 
that  it  binds  into  one  indiscriminate  whole  all  joys  whatsoever. 
There  are  joys  which  arise  and  terminate  within  man's  animal 
nature,  as  there  are  joys  which  can  only  be  felt  by  a  man  of 
culture  and  of  refinement.  There  is  the  feverish  joy  of  the 
banqueting-hall,  and  the  demoralising  gladness  of  the  gin- 
palace  ;  there  is  the  rapturous  ecstacy  of  a  Swinburnian  hero, 
in  scenes  which  cannot  be  more  plainly  alluded  to  here; 
there  is  the  gloating  rapture  of  the  miser,  and  the  reckless 
glee  of  those  who  have  lost  all  self-respect, — surely  to  none 
of  these  has  Mr  Hutton  alluded  in  the  above  extract  For 
to  Mr  Hutton,  as  to  us«  human  culture  and  true  human 
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development  must  be  a  culture  within  a  certain  range,  and 
a  development  along  a  certain  line.  The  struggle  towards  the 
attainment  of  true  knowledge  is  a  struggle,  on  the  other  hand, 
against  the  power  of  ignorance  ;  and  the  culture  of  the  higher 
powers  and  energies  of  the  soul  can  only  be  obtained  at  the  cost 
of  repression  to  many  tendencies  of  our  nature.  Every  man 
must  draw  the  line  somewhere  between  joys  which  are  in 
themselves  undesirable  and  which  in  their  results  sear  and 
scorch  all  that  is  praiseworthy  in  man*s  nature,  and  those 
other  joys  which  refresh  and  strengthen  and  energise  all  the 
higher  powers  and  sweeten  the  forthgoings  of  human  activity. 

"  Man,  if  he  but  live  within  the  light 
Of  high  endeavour,  daily  spreads  abroad 
His  being,  armed  with  strength  which  cannot  fail." 

The  "  light  of  high  endeavour "  can  only  shine  on  those  who 
are  earnestly  striving  after  further  knowledge,  and  who  are 
struggling  forward,  in  a  stern  battle  with  evil  and  ignorance 
and  selfishness,  towards  the  perfect  symmetry  of  complete 
humanity.  One  of  the  most  thoughtful  writers  of  the  present 
time,  at  the  conclusion  of  one  of  her  greatest  works,  thus  sums 
up  its  teaching : 

'*  We  can  only  have  the  highest  happiness,  such  as  goes  along  with 
being  a  great  man,  by  having  wide  thoughts  and  much  feeling  for  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  well  as  for  oui^selves ;  and  this  sort  of  happiness 
often  brings  so  much  pain  with  it,  that  we  can  only  tell  it  from  pain  by 
its  being  what  we  would  choose  before  everything  else,  because  our  souls 
see  it  is  good." 

The  accusation  brought  against  our  doctrine  can  only  be 
made  good,  we  see,  by  raising  all  human  joys  to  the  same 
level,  for  as  soon  as  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  joys,  the 
same  '"askance"  glance  may  be  seen  to  arise.  It  can  be 
brought  as  strongly  against  the  theory  of  the  last  quotation 
as  against  the  theory  of  Calvinism ;  nay,  it  may  be  brought 
much  more  strongly  to  bear  upon  Mr  Hutton's  own  theory 
than  upon  either.  Is  he  not,  in  all  his  essays,  casting  an 
askance  glance  at  various  forms  of  life  and  thought,  and  doing 
his  utmost  to  extinguish  them  as  neither  good  in  themselves 
nor  desirable  for  men  ?  If  he  makes  any  distinction  between 
joy  and  joy,  at  once  his  charge  falls  to  the  ground ;  and  there 
can  be  no  surer  ground  of  discrimination  between  healthy  and 
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unhealthy  joj,  than  the  old  calvinistic  distinction  between 
Binful  joys  and  those  which  are  innocent  Calvinism  has  no 
controversy  with  human  joys  as  such,  nor  does  it  cast  an 
askance  glance  and  a  longing  eye  on  human  pleasure.  It 
simply  asks,  whether  there  be  iu  the  eujoyment  of  these  any- 
tliiug  sinful  or  inconsistent  with  the  new  relation  in  which 
man  is  placed  to  God  and  man;  and  if  the  gratification  of  any 
feeling  be  seen  to  be  sinful  in  itself,  or  ruinous  to  higher  and 
better  states  of  soul  and  heart,  then  manfully  to  resign  these 
is  the  dear  command  of  Calvinism.  Opposed  in  all  respects  is 
Calvinism  to  the  modern  theory  of  culture.  Sin  can  never  be 
culture— can  never  issue  in  a  harmonious  development  of 
man's  many-sided  nature.  The  radical  mistake  of  the  modem 
theory  is,  that  it  assumes  man  to  stand  related  to  all  things, 
good  or  evil,  sinful  or  holy,  in  precisely  the  same  way,  and 
takes  for  granted  that  every  human  experience  must  issue  in 
a  nobler,  wider,  higher  life.  Now,  Calvinism  holds  that  sin  in 
all  its  forms  has  not  a  formative,  but  a  deformative,  influence 
on  human  life,  and  that  "  sweetness  and  light  '*  can  only  truly 
come  when  it  actually  grows  out  of  a  life  resting  on  the  stable 
foundation  of  allegiance  to  the  everlasting  laws  of  true  thinking 
and  right  living.  It  takes  hold  with  a  firm  loving  grasp  of  all 
the  joys  that  spring  out  of  true  life,  and  issue  in  a  widening 
of  all  the  possibilities  of  existence ;  for  it  holds  that  a  healthy 
joy  broadens  the  horizon,  and  cherishes  a  grace  and  a  calmness, 
a  peace  and  a  love;  which  form  the  crown  of  humanity.  But 
the  unhealthy  joy,  which  feeds  on  ashes  and  thrives  on  corrup- 
tion, which  seals  the  higher  powers  in  unending  slumber, 
which  springs  from  decay  and  ends  in  death,  call  this  joy  by. 
any  name  you  please,  dignify  it  by  the  name  of  culture, 
ennoble  it  by  all  the  grace  of  art  and  all  the  charm  of  poetry, 
against  it  in  all  its  forms  Calvinism  swears  an  eternal  enmity, 
and  shall  wage  with  it  an  everlasting  war.  Calvinism  looks 
askance,  not  on  the  joys  of  life,  but  on  the  joys  of  death.  Her 
aim  is  always  to  hallow  every  common  duty,  and  to  introduce 
the  joyous  sacredness  of  man's  highest  and  purest  motives  into 
every  relation  of  life.  In  Calvinism  there  is  no  fixed  line  of 
demarcation  between  things  sacred  and  things  secular ;  no 
high  sacredness  attached  to  places,  times,  or  ceremonies, 
whicli,  by  consequence,  renders  all  other  places,  times,  and 
circumstances,  not  sacred ;  but  every  department  of  human 
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activity,  and  every  sphere  of  human  thought  and  work,  is  held 
sacred  and  honourable.  The  claims  on  man  which  Calvinism 
puts  forth  are  by  no  means  humble  or  modest.  It  insists  on 
accompanying  the  author  to  his  desk,  the  statesman  to  his 
place  in  the  senate,  the  merchant  to  his  office  ;  it  will 
accompany  men  to  the  farm,  to  the  workshop,  and  the  mine ; 
and  it  demands  that  men  carry  with  them  a  sense  of  the 
sacredness  of  all  tnie  work,  and  that  all  true  work,  however 
common  and  trivial,  should  be  a  tribute  of  praise  to  God. 
What  can  we  say  more  but  simply  add  the  sacred  words, 
"  Whether  therefore  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do 
all  to  the  glory  of  God  ? '' 

Short  work  may  be  made  of  the  other  two  results  which, 
according  to  Mr  Hutton,  naturally  flow  from  a  theory  of  im- 
puted righteousness.  These  two  are  truly  one.  They  amount 
to  a  charge  of  double-mindedness  as  a  necessary  result  of 
Calvinism.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  and  to 
mourn  over  this  tendency  to  mere  officialism  as  a  weakness  to 
which  all  men  are  equally  liable.  It  certainly  is  a  tendency 
from  which  no  man  has  been  altogether  free.  For  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  without  any  reference  to  any  particular 
ism,  Mr  Carlyle  has  been  hurling  the  charge  of  artificiality 
against  mankind  in  general,  and  has  been  preaching  with  all 
his  power  the  gospel  of  simple  earnestness  and  awful  sincerity. 
Ere  Calvinism  was  heard  of — ^nay,  ere  Christianity  itself  was 
known — poets  and  moralists  waxed  eloquent  in  denunciation 
of  the  inconsistency  between  profession  and  practice.  But 
this  tendency  that  seems  to  be  a  constant  feature  of  human 
life,  is  to  be  brought  out  anew  and  made  to  do  service  against 
Calvinism,  as  if  it  were  a  new  evil  inflicted  by  a  monstrous 
system  on  a  much-suffering  world.  Is  it  not  recognised  as  a 
truism  by  all  thoughtful  writers  of  history,  that  there  is  a 
tendency  in  every  religious  system  to  resolve  itself,  into  a 
mere  tradition  in  which  the  husk  is  sacredly  preserved,  while 
the  living  faith  once  enshrined  therein  drops  out  and  is 
forgotten  ?  The  faith  of  one  generation  is  very  apt  to  become 
the  mere  formula  of  the  next  And  every  new  generation 
must  translate  for  itself  the  everlasting  truths  of  revelation 
into  its  own  fitting  forms  of  speech  and  action.  Vital  truth 
for  any  man  is  that  which  corresponds  to  the  deepest  needs  of 
his  nature,  and  which  he  can  grasp  with  all  the  power  of  his 
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intellect,  and  apprehend  with  all  the  faith  of  bis  spiritual 
being.  Yet  correspondence  to  bis  needs  and  his  own  power  of 
£uth  cannot  be  for  any  man  the  true  measure  of  truth  and 
righteousness.  At  this  point  emerges  all  the  narrowness  of 
the  self-styled  broad  school  of  theology.  The  truth  which 
they  have  found  living,  and  Ae  relation  in  which  truth  was 
manifested  to  them,  become  for  them  truth  for  all,  and  the 
only  relation  in  which  it  may  be  apprehended  by  men.  On 
their  own  principles,  ere  they  can  denounce  any  system,  it 
must  be  shewn  by  them  as  not  livingly  apprehended  by  any 
living  man — as  not  truly  that  by  which  his  faith  is  informed 
and  his  life  guided.  For  what  feeds  and  cherishes  true 
spiritual  life  in  any  human  soul,  must  have  in  it  some  truth 
and  some  power,  however  great  may  be  the  error  and  supersti- 
tion therewith  connected.  And  Mr  Button  is  false  to  his  own 
principles  when  he  treats  this  matter  as  he  has  done.  If  ever 
the  teaching  of  Mr  Uutton  should  become  traditional,  and  be 
extensively  held  by  any  number  of  people,  it  will  be  singular 
indeed  if  his  teaching  alone  should  escape  the  fate  of  all 
religious  teaching.  The  phrases  he  writes  with  such  passionate 
conviction  will  come  forth  with  a  hollow  ring  from  the  lips  of 
those  who  have  never  made  them  their  own.  Already  there 
are  signs  of  hollowness  and  decay  in  the  writings  of  the 
disciples  of  his  theological  master,  Mr  Maurice ;  and  the  further 
these  convictions  of  Mr  Maurice  were  from  the  creed  of 
evangelical  Christendom,  the  more  hollow  they  sound  on  other 
lips  than  his.  Hollowness  and  insincerity  may  accompany  any 
form  of  creed  whatsoever ;  and  the  greater  the  number  of  those 
who  profess  a  creed,  the  greater  will  be  the  number  of  those 
who  say  one  thing'  and  think  another,  and  who  make  a  pro- 
fession of  belief  without  a  corresponding  adequate  conviction. 

An  old  Hebrew  psalmist,  in  an  inspired  moment,  once  wrote 
these  words,  as  his  deepest  wish  and  most  earnest  prayer: 
''Unite  my  heart  to  fear  Thy  name."  The  Master,  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  with  solemn  reiteration,  called  on  men 
to  be  earnest  and  sincere,  and  warned  them  against  leading  a 
double  life.  A  servant  of  Christ  also  wrote  that  "  a  double- 
minded  man  is  unstable  in  all  his  ways ; ''  and  in  many  other 
places  of  Holy  Writ,  men  are  warned  against  the  tendency 
to  face  both  ways,  against  striving  to  serve  God  and  mammon, 
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as  a  practice  into  which  they  were  constantly  liable  to  fall. 
We  accordingly  offer  to  Mr  Button  the  following  dilemma : 
"  If  the  tendency  to  an  oflScial  life  with  the  Redeemer  and 
actual  life  with  the  world  "  be  a  result  due  to  Calvinism,  and 
to  Calvinism  only,  then  Calvinism  must  have  been  the  creed 
of  all  those  writings  of  Scripture,  wherein  prayers  for  sincerity 
and  warnings  against  officialism  are  recorded,  in  which  case 
the  opinion  that  Calvinism  alone  is  truly  scriptural  must  be 
held  proven.  If  the  same  tendency  be  a  constant  feature  of 
human  nature,  and  equally  attaching  itself  to  every  form  of 
belief,  then  as  a  specific  charge  against  Calvinism  it  must  fall 
to  the  ground. 

But  enough  of  this.  Yet  we  cannot  take  leave  of  Mr  Hutton 
without  expressing  our  thankfulness  to  him  for  the  contribu- 
tion he  has  made  to  modem  theological  literature,  and  also  for 
the  attempt  he  has  made  to  bridge  the  gulf — alas  !  too  wide — 
that  separates  theology  from  literature.  Time  was  when  all 
literature  was  theological ;  now  theology  is  a  thing  apart,  and 
too  few  are  they  who  give  any  thought  or  time  to  its  develop- 
ment. 

We  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  place  other  doctrines  distinc- 
tively calvinistic  alongside  of  the  prevailing  tendencies  of 
modem  literature  and  life.  We  have  assumed  throughout,  on 
the  part  of  our  readers,  a  knowledge  of  the  distinctive  features 
of  our  system,  which  we  are  afraid  is  not  possessed  by  many 
alluded  to  here.  It  is  impossible  within  our  limits  not  to 
make  such  an  assumption.  But  should  any  one  wish  to  see 
the  latest  results  of  calvinistic  thought,  by  one  whom  all 
Calvinists  regard  as  their  representative  theologian  and  greatest 
thinker,  we  refer  them  to  the  great  work  of  Dr  Hodge,  of 
America.  In  his  "  Systematic  Theology,"  will  be  found  the 
whole  system  of  calvinistic  theology,  placed  in  relation  to  all 
the  results  of  modern  science,  philosophy,  and  literature ;  there 
will  be  found  adequate  knowledge  of  all  that  has  been  accom- 
plished by  modem  thought,  combined  with  a  firm  conviction 
that  Calvinism  is  the  true  theology.  Since  the  publication  of 
Dr  Hodge's  work,  the  charge  of  ignorance  of  the  spirit  and 
results  of  science,  so  commonly  brought  against  calvinistic 
theologians,  must  receive  its  quietus.  The  processes  and 
results  of  German  thought  in  philosophy  and  theology,  the 
speculations  of  English  writers  regarding  the  external  universe. 
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the  reasonings  and  conclusions  of  Huxley  and  Darwin  in  the 
domain  of  science,  are  all  grasped  in  a  comprehensive  spirit, 
fairly  stated,  and  when  needful,  controverted  on  grounds  both 
of  reason  and  revelation.  Theologians  must  admire  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  history  of  theology ;  philosophers 
will  concede  that  philosophy  has  but  few  phases  not  recognised 
and  appreciated  by  him ;  while,  men  of  science  must  confess 
that  both  the  philosophy  of  the  inductive  sciences,  and  their 
incalculable  results,  are  matters  of  familiar  knowledge  to  this 
greatest  of  modem  English-speaking  theologians.  Specially 
would  we  recommend  this  work  to  our  EngUsh  theologians  of 
the  broad  school.  A.  study  of  Dr  Hodge  will  enable  them  to 
give  to  their  system  the  backbone  of  thought  and  fact,  which 
at  present  is  painfully  awanting.  Those  who  disagree  most 
with  his  conclusions,  will  recognise  in  his  book  the  existence  of 
Calvinism  as  a  living  fact ;  and  will,  we  trust,  bestow  on  its 
doctrines  an  investigation,  conducted  on  higher  principles  and 
informed  by  better  methods  than  the  mere  unreasoning  pre- 
judice Xo  which  we  have  lately  been  accustomed. 

James  Iverach. 
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THE  Prime  Minister  has  described,  in  his  "Chapter  of 
Autobiography,''  the  enthusiasm  with  which,  in  his 
youth,  he  regarded  the  prospects  of  the  Church  of  England 
under  "  the  great  renovating  movement,  which  largely  centered 
in  Oxford."  Now  that  forty  years  have  passed  since  the 
Oxford  Tractarianism  arose,  it  may  be  well  to  survey  the 
develc^ment  of  what  has  certainly  formed,  whether  we  call  it 
a  blessed  revival  or  a  grievous  apostacy,  one  of  the  most  momen- 
tous religious  phenomena  of  our  time.  Its  history  has  yet  to 
be  written ;  but  the  main  facts  of  its  rise  and  progress  are 
easily  obtained  from  such  works  as  Newman's  ''  History  of  my 
Religious  Opinions,"  "  Fronde's  Remains,''  the  "Life  of  F.  W. 
Faber,"  "  Browne's  Annals,"  and  the  controversial  writings  of 
Pusey,  Oakley,  Littledale,  and  Orby  Shipley.  It  is  less  easy  to 
estimate  correctly  the  strength  which  this  movement  has 
acquired,  and  to  forecast  its  future. 
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Every  one  knows  that  the  first  leaders  of  the  Oxford  party 
were  John  Keble,  John  Henry  Newman,  and  E.  B.  Pusey. 
Others  played  a  part,  but  these  were  "  the  three  mighties." 
Keble,  by  the  firmness  of  his  reactionary  opinions,  combined 
with  his  pensive  devoutness  and  his  "odour  of  sanctity," 
exercised  a  profound  influence  on  minds  keener  and  more 
aggressive  than  his  own.  All  who  were  associated  with  him 
pay  great  homage  to  his  name.  Mr  Gladstone  calls  him  "  a 
true  saint,  if  this  generation  has  seen  one ; "  and  Dr  Newman 
actually  dates  the  Oxford  movement  from  the  publication,  in 
the  year  1833,  of  a  sermon  by  Keble,  entitled  "National 
Apostacy."  Newman  himself  was  the  genius  of  the  new  party, 
and  brought  to  its  service  immense  intellectual  vigour  and 
dialectic  skill.  Pusey  had  learning,  astuteness,  and  that 
faculty  of  perseverance  which  can  bear  any  amount  of  buflTeting, 
and  push  on  to  its  conclusions.  Undeniably  these — the  "  first 
three  "  captains  of  the  host — ^were  all  high-toned  men,  blame- 
less in  life,  devout  in  temperament,  and  full  of  earnest 
purpose.  They  had  little  affinity  with  the  popular  mind,  and 
therefore  could  not  move  the  multitude ;  but  they  were  the 
very  men  to  influence  the  younger  members  of  a  University, 
and  seem  to  have  caat  a  sort  of  spell  over  their  associates. 

The  leaders  and  members  of  the  party  have  been  compared 
to  the  band  of  Oxford  Methodists  in  the  last  century ;  and  there 
are  points  of  superficial  resemblance.  But  the  difference  is 
immense.  The  Oxford  students,  called  Methodists,  tended  at 
first  to  an  ascetic  piety ;  but,  so  soon  as  they  learned  the  way 
of  grace  more  perfectly,  they  devoted  themselves  to  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  to  the  promotion  of  vital  godliness 
through  faith  in  Christ.  But  the  Oxford  students,  who  were 
called  Tractarians,  dissatisfied  with  the  religious  and  moral 
condition  of  their  country,  sought  the  remedy  in  raising  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  and  of  a  Christian  priesthood.  Both 
of  these  Oxford  movements  have  issued  in  great  revivals,  but 
on  different  principles  and  in  different  directions ;  having 
indeed  nothing  in  common,  except  the  circumstance,  that  they 
originated  alike  among  earnest  and  devout  members  of  the 
same  University. 

The  young  Tractarians  of  1833  fastened  their  minds  intently 
on  the  dogma  of  the  continuous  existence  of  the  Church  as  a 
catholic  and  visible  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth,  and  endeavoured 
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to  vindicate  the  position  and  establish  the  authority  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  one  catholic 
church.  Church  authority  was  to  them  everything ;  and,  as  of 
necessity^  they  abhorred  and  denounced  Protestantism,  with 
its  constant  appeals  to  Scripture  and  its  right  of  private 
judgment  One  of  the  party  (the  Rev.  W.  Palmer,  of  Magdalen 
College),  very  early  and  very  distinctly  expressed  this  anti- 
Protestantism  : 

''  I  publicly  profess  myself  a  Catholic  and  a  member  of  a  Catholic 
Church,  aud  say  anathema  to  the  principle  of  Protestantism  (which  I 
regard  as  identical  with  the  principle  of  Dissent),  and  to  all  its  forms, 
sects,  and  denominations,  especially  to  those  of  the  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists,  and  British  and  American  Dissenters.  Likewise  to  all  persons 
who  knowingly  and  willingly,  and  understanding  what  they  do,  shall 
assert  either  for  themselves  or  for  the  Church  of  England,  the  principle 
of  Protestantism,  or  maintain  the  Church  of  England  to  have  one  and 
the  same  common  religion,  with  any  or  all  of  the  various  forms  and  sects 
uf  Protestantism,  or  shall  communicate  themselves  in  the  temples  of 
Protestants,  or  give  communion  to  the  members,  or  go  about  to  establish 
any  intercommunion  between  our  church  and  theirs,  otherwise  than  by 
bringing  them  in  the  first  instance  to  renounce  their  errors  and  promise 
a  true  obedience  for  the  future  to  the  entire  faith  and  discipline  of  the 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Episcopate — to  all  such  I  say  anathema."^ 

Animated  by  such  sentiments,  the  Tractarians  of  forty  years 
ago,  sometimes  nicknamed  Puseyites,  defined  it  as  their  aim 
to  deliver  their  church  from  the  disgrace  and  disfigurement  of 
Protestantism,  and  to  catholicise  England  by  inculcating  the 
authority  of  Tradition,  the  Apostolic  Succession,  and  the 
Sacramental  Theology. 

They  were  called  Tractarians,  because  of  the  important  part 
which  tracts  played  at  first  in  their  "  propaganda."  The  first 
three  numbers  of  the  "  Tracts  for  the  Times,"  were  published 
simultaneously  on  the  9th  September  1833 ;  the  subjects  being 
(1.)  The  Ministerial  Commission ;  (2.)  The  Catholic  Church  ; 
(3.)  The  Alteration  of  the  Liturgy.  The  series  proceeded 
without  causing  much  alarm,  till  Tract  XC  appeared  from 
the  subtle  pen  of  Newman,  and  shocked  the  public  mind  by 
its  advocacy  of  non-natural  or  evasive  interpretation.  Previous 
tracts  dealt  with  church  principles,  and  what  is  called  the 
catholic  sense  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  But  Tract  XC 
took  up  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  endeavoured  to  shew 

*  Letterto  Rev.  C.  P.  Qolightly,  quoted  in  *<  Browne's  Annals,"  p.  4<^ 
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that  these,  although  "  the  offspring  of  an  uncatholic  age,  are, 
through  God's  good  providence,  to  say  the  least,  not  uncatholic, 
and  may  be  subscribed  by  those  who  aim  at  being  catholic  in 
heart  and  doctrine."  The  writer,  being  an  anti-Protestant  and 
Ian  Arminian,  laboured  to  justify  his  subscription  to  articles  of 
religion  which  have  commonly  been  considered  Protestant  and 
Calvinistic ;  and  while  we  are  far  from  ascribing  to  Dr  Newman 
any  intentional  duplicity,  we  must  say  that  Tract  XC  was  a 
wonderful  specimen  of  sophistication.  Thus,  when  the  twenty- 
second  Article  is  reached,  which  condemns  *'  the  Romish 
doctrine  concerning  Purgatory,  pardons,  worshipping  and 
adoration  as  well  of  images  as  of  reliques,  and  also  invocation 
of  saints,"  it  is  first  remarked,  that  there  is  an  ancient 
catholic  doctrine  of  these  things,  which  preceded  the  Romish, 
and  is  not  condemned ;  then  it  is  maintained  that  what  the 
Article  repudiates  cannot  be  the  Tridentine  statement  on  the 
points  mentioned,  because  the  Articles  were  drawn  up  before 
the  Council  of  Trent  promulgated  its  decrees ;  and  therefore 
concludes  that  the  twenty-second  Article  is  levelled  only  against 
some  extreme  opinions  taught  in  the  Roman  schools  of  the 
day.  A  minor  example  of  the  same  style  of  interpretation 
may  be  quoted  from  the  discussion  of  the  thirty-second  Article. 
It  being  there  affirmed  that  ''  it  is  lawful  for  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons,  as  for  all  other  Christian  men,  to  marry  at  their 
own  discretion,"  the  writer  of  Tract  XC  draws  from  this 
language  the  amazing  inference,  that  "  our  Church  has  power, 
did  she  so  choose,  to  take  from  them  this  discretion." 

The  publication  of  this  famous  tract  produced  one  of  those 
explosions  in  which  the  Protestant  feeling  of  England  is  wont 
to  relieve  itself,  and  then  unfortunately  to  fall  asleep.  Bishops 
lamented  after  their  fashion.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  went 
further,  and  required  that  the  Tracts  for  the  Times  should  be 
discontinued.  The  Hebdomadal  Board  of  the  University 
openly  condemned  Tract  XC,  as  "  evading  rather  than 
explaining  the  sense  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  reconciling 
subscription  to  them  with  the  adoption  of  errors,  which  they 
were  designed  to  counteract."  In  the  year  1843,  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  Court  actually  suspended  the  Professor  of  Hebrew 
(Dr  Pusey),  on  account  of  a  sermon  preached  by  him  on 
''The  Holy  Eucharist."  Btit  the  storm  of  indignation  blew 
itself  out,  and  the  Tractarian  movement  spread.    And  why  ? 
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Just  because,  though  it  was  embarrassed  by  the  Articles,  it  had 
no  such  difficulty  with  the  Liturgy. 

''  As  to  the  sacraments  and  sacramental  rites  (says  Dr  Newman),  I  stood 
on  the  Prayer-Book.  I  appealed  to  the  Ordination  Service,  in  which  the 
bishop  sajs, '  Beceive  ye  the  Holj  Ghost ; '  to  the  Visitation  Service,  which 
teaches  Confession  and  Absolution  ;  to  the  Baptismal  Service,  in  which 
the  priest  speaks  of  the  child  after  baptism  as  Begenerate  ;  to  the  Cate- 
chism, in  which  Sacramental  Communion  is  '  receiving  verily  and  indeed 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ; '  to  the  Commination  Service,  in  whidi 
we  are  told  to  *  do  works  of  penance  ; '  to  the  Collects,  Epistles,  and 
Gospels ;  to  the  Calendar  and  Bubrics,  portions  of  the  Prayer-Book 
wherein  we  find  the  festivals  of  the  apostles,  notices  of  certain  other 
saints,  and  days  of  fasting  and  abstinence."  ^ 

In  fact,  the  tables  dow  were  turned.  If  the  Tractarians  were 
obliged  to  put  a  non-uatural  sense  on  the  Articles,  they  could 
appeal  to  the  natural  sense  of  some  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  the  Prayer-Book,  and  leave  evasive  interpretation  to  their 
opponents.  They  revived  the  teaching  of  Archbishop  Laud, 
Bishop  Cosin,  and  the  other  High  Church  divines  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  soon  surpassed  their  teachers. 

Ashamed  of  the  Beformation,  and  bent  on  the  restoration 
of  pre-Beformation  doctrines  and  usages,  the  Tractarians  could 
not  but  arrive  at  the  borders  of  Bomanism.  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  they  refrained  from  crossing  the  line.  In  the 
year  1840,  Newman  wrestled  with  the  difficulty;  and  it  is 
curious  to  read  his  own  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
reconciled  his  conscience  to  remain  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land : 

''  I  do  not  think  that  we  have  yet  made  fair  trial  how  much  the 
English  Church  will  bear.  I  know  it  is  a  hazardous  experiment,  like 
proving  cannon  ;  yet  we  must  not  take  it  for  granted  that  the  metal  will 
burst  in  the  operation.  It  has  borne  at  various  times,  not  to  say  at  this 
time,  a  great  infusion  of  catholic  truth  without  damage.  As  to  the 
result — viz.,  whether  the  process  will  not  approximate  the  whole  English 
Church  as  a  body  to  Bome — that  is  nothing  to  us.  For  what  we  know, 
it  may  be  the  providential  means  of  uniting  the  whole  Church  in  one, 
without  fresh  sdusmatising  or  use  of  private  judgment.  Say,  that  I 
move  sympathies  for  Bome  ;  in  the  same  seuse  do  Hooker,  Taylor,  Bull, 
&a  Their  arguments  may  be  against  Bome,  but  their  sympathies  must 
be  towards  Bome,  so  far  as  Bome  maintains  truths  which  our  Church 
does  not  teach  or  enforce.  I  am  doing  just  the  very  thing  which  all  our 
doctors  have  ever  been  doing."  ' 


^  "History  of  my  Beligioiis  Opinions.**  '  Ibid.,  p.  130. 
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Keble  resisted  to  his  death  the  idea  of  submitting  to  Borne. 
Pusey  has  adhered  to  the  same  course.  In  his  "  Eirenicon," 
he  dwells  **  with  pleasure  on  the  amount  of  faith  which  we 
confess  in  common  with  the  Roman  Church,  We  use  the 
self-same  prayer  in  baptism,  and  thank  God  in  the  same 
words  that  He  has  been  ple&sed  to  regenerate  our  children 
therein.  After  confession,  the  Church  directs  the  self-same 
words  to  be  used  in  absolving  from  sin.  I  believe  that  we 
have  the  same  doctrine  of  grace  and  of  justification.  There  is 
not  one  statement  in  the  elaborate  chapter  on  justification  in 
the  Council  of  Trent  which  any  of  us  could  fail  of  receiving." 
What  Dr  Pusey  demurs  to  is  the  doctrine  of  *'  the  intercession 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  as  held  in  the  Boman  Church  to  be 
co-extensive  with  the  intercession  of  our  Lord,  and  to  be  the 
access  to  His.''  But  the  third  great  leader  of  the  Oxford 
movement  could  not  be  at  rest ;  and  in  the  year  ISIS,  John 
Henry  Newman  was  received  into  the  Church  of  Bome.  F. 
W.  Faber  and  Oakley  were  received  in  the  same  year,  with 
many  of  smaller  note.  A  few  years  later,  the  Gorham  decision, 
which  protected  the  evangelical  clergy,  increased  the  secession 
to  Bome.  Archdeacon  Manning  went  over  in  the  year  1851, 
and  was  soon  followed  by  two  of  the  Wilberforces.  The 
secession,  including  as  it  did  many  of  the  laity  in  high 
social  position,  as  well  as  about  two  hundred  of  the  clergy, 
undoubtedly  checked  Tractarianism.  Some  of  its  leading 
spirits  were  now  lost  to  it ;  and  new  adherents  drew  back  in 
alarm  when  they  saw  that  the  path  on  which  they  had  entered 
was  80  likely  to  end  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope. 

But  the  convictions  instilled  by  the  "  Tracts  for  the  Times  " 
were  too  widely  spread  and  too  enthusiastically  held  to  perish 
under  a  little  discouragement.  The  Anglo-Catholic  move- 
ment, never  quite  brought  to  a  pause,  recovered  strength,  and 
began  to  shew  itself  in  new  directions.  It  lost  prestige  at 
Oxford,  where  a  rationalistic  fashion  of  thought  succeeded,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  to  the  extravagance  of  sacerdotalism, 
and  brought  such  men  as  Baden  Powell  and  Jowett  into 
favour.  But  at  this  period  we  begin  to  hear  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  high  ceremonial,  not  without  resistance,  into  churches 
of  the  metropolis, — the  intoning  of  prayers,  the  bedecking  of 
altars,  the  placing  of  crosses  and  lights  upon  them,  and 
chancel  services.    That  which  had  been  a  didactic  movement. 
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issuing  from  a  university,  became  a  movement  for  the  restora- 
tion of  what  is  called  "  Catholic  worship."  So  it  changed 
its  seat  from  Oxford  to  London,  took  possession  of  churches 
and  chapels,  and  called  itself  the  Catholic  Revival.  In  a  word 
Tractarianism  passed  into  Ritualism.  Allying  itself  with  the 
love  of  music,  decoration,  and  architecture,  which  belongs  to  a 
rich,  luxurious  age,  and  accommodatiDg  itself  to  the  craving  of 
the  human  mind  for  objective  helps  in  divine  service,  mechanical 
devotion,  and  the  protection  of  holy  places  and  of  mystic  charms, 
it  had  great  elements  of  success.  On  miuds  slow  to  apprehend 
the  teaching  of  sermons  and  tracts,  it  soon  began  to  impress  its 
tenets  of  sacerdotal  prerogative  and  sacramental  grace  through 
the  ritual  and  ceremonial,  which  have  been  called  ''the 
hieroglyphics  of  the  Catholic  religion."  As  both  Dr  Fusey  and 
Archdeacon  Denison  have  told  us,  the  tactics  were  changed 
on  the  principle : 

"  Segniua  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aorem, 
Qttam  quae  lunt  ocalis  subjecta  fidelibiu.'' 

In  the  more  popular  form  which  it  has  assumed  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  the  Anglo-Catholic  movement  has  been 
conducted  with  great  boldness,  and  with  very  considerable 
skilL  The  leaden  have  shewn  that  they  perfectly  understand 
what  to  attempt,  and  in  what  order  to  advance.  Their  policy 
is  more  definite,  and  their  action  more  combined  and  resolute, 
than  those  of  any  other  party  in  the  Church  of  England. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  constitution  of  that  Church 
affords  them  every  facility.  There  is  no  effective  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  no  self-purifying  power,  and  no  combined  or  central 
judgment.  Individual  bishops  have  lamented,  expostulated, 
and  exhorted;  but  they  are  flouted  with  impunity  by  the 
Ritualistic  clergy  and  the  press  which  they  inspire.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  repress  the  dogmas  and  practices  of  the 
rising  party  by  processes  of  law ;  but  the  result  of  such  efforts 
on  the  basis  of  the  present  ambiguous  Church  formularies,  has 
only  been  to  make  room  for  every  one,  till,  as  the  Times  has 
said,  '^  It  is  now  established  that  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England  may  teach  any  doctrines  within  limits  which  only 
extreme  subtlety  can  distinguish  from  Roman  Catholicism  on 
the  one  side,  from  Calvinism  on  another  side,  and  &om  Deism 
on  a  third."  This  result,  too,  seems  to  give  immense  satisfac- 
tion in  high  political  and  literary  circles.    It  accords  with  the 
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latitudinarian  theory  now  in  vogue,  that  a  national  Church 
ought  to  comprise  all  schools  of  religious  thought,  provided 
always,  however,  that  prelates  be  acknowledged  and  the 
Prayer-Book  read.  The  theory  is  as  broad  as  possible  for 
prelatists,  but  as  narrow  as  possible  when  the  case  of  non- 
prelatists  is  considered.  No  heresy  is  to  exclude  the  former 
from  a  national  Church  ;  but  no  orthodoxy  or  usefulness  can 
admit  the  latter  within  it.  Such  is  the  boasted  spirit  of 
comprehension  which  still  flings  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  the 
face  of  millions  of  the  best  people  in  England,  and  refuses  to 
them  the  permission  to  bury  their  dead  with  their  own  rites  in 
the  national  burial  grounds  ;  while  it  makes  room  in  national 
churches  for  anything  that  prelatists  choose  to  introduce,  and 
has  allowed  the  Ritualistic  clergy  to  multiply  with  impunity 
till  they  can  now  defy  all  the  Protestantism  that  remains  in 
the  Kstablishment  to  cast  them  out. 

Unquestionably  the  High  Church  party  predominates  in 
numbers,  and  still  more  in  importance,  among  the  clergy; 
and  of  that  party  the  Ritualists,  who  support  the  Church 
Union,  and  form  the  "  Confraternity  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament^" 
are  only  the  more  eager  spirits  and  active  pioneers.  The 
most  influential  divine  in  the  whole  Church  is  probably  Dr 
Pusey ;  the  most  admired  preacher  is  Canon  Liddon  ;  the 
maker  of  bishops  is  Mr  Gladstone.  No  wonder  that  the  High 
Churchmen  are  emboldened,  or  that  their  advanced  guard,  the 
Ritualists,  are  pressing  their  advantage  against  a  bewildered 
and  disorganised,  and  therefore  ineffectual,  opposition.  Openly 
they  scoff  at  Protestantism  and  Evangelicalism.  The  former  is 
a  mere  element  of  revolution,  which  has  spent  its  >  strength. 
Mr  Baring  Gould  coolly  assures  us  that  "  Protestantism,  having 
no  logical  position,  must  disappear.  There  can  be  only 
Catholic  Christianity  and  Rationalism."  ^'The  Reformation 
materially  affected  the  English  Church,  as  an  attack  of  typhus 
fever  is  injurious  to  the  constitution  of  a  patient.  By  the 
providence  of  God,  the  healthy  constitution  of  the  Church  will 
enable  it  to  throw  off  the  disease,  and  restore  it  to  the  vigour 
of  unimpaired  vitality."^  What  has  been  called  Evangelicalism, 
according  to  Toplady,  Romaine,  Cecil,  and  Venn,  is  also 
described  as  the  creed  of  an  effete  party  in  the  Church,  and  of 
Bchismatical  Dissenters  outside. 

1  **  The  Church  and  the  World  "  (1868),  pp.  237,  241 
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No  doubt,  there  may  be  in  this  language  a  good  deal  of 
**  bounce,"  and  it  is  certain  that  wherever  the  gospel  is 
preached  with  simplicity  and  power,  the  EDglish  people 
flock  to  it  and  relish  it  as  much  as  ever  they  did.  But  it  is, 
at  the  same  time,  certain  that  Evangelical  zeal  is  only  one 
form  of  zeal  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  we  fear  that  it  is 
not  the  most  conspicuous  form.  The  activity  of  the  Ritualists 
is  noticed  in  all  directions,  and  is  making  a  real  impression  on 
the  country. 

It  is  held  by  some,  that  the  movement  of  which  we  treat  is 
almost  confined  to  the  clergy,  and  that  the  laity  are  quite 
uncorrupted,  and  soundly  Protestant  This  may  have  been 
true  ten  years  ago,  but  it  is  not  so  accurate  to-day.  As  to  the 
clergy,  indeed,  their  case  is  much  the  worst.  One  of  them- 
selves, a  **  High  Churchman  of  the  old  school,"  recoiling  from 
the  Dis-reformers,  has  lately  written  these  melancholy  words  : 

«  ''I  confess  I  do  not  see  much  reason  for  hope  among  the  clergy.  It  is 
tme  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  present  clergy  are  uutonched, 
and  are,  though  passively  perhaps,  opposed  to  the  innovations  ;  but  the 
elder  generation  seems  paralysed  and  bewildered  by  medicevalistic 
aadacity.  Day  by  day  these  elder  clergy  are  dying  out,  and  their  places 
are  taken  by  men  whose  sympathies  have  been  enlisted  in  favour  of  the 
sacerdotal  school,  by  the  influence  of  fascinating  teachers,  or  by  their 
natural  readiness  to  accept  systems  which  ipso  facto  give  them  that 
position  and  influence  which  is  so  tempting  to  all,  but  especially  to  young 
men.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  sacerdotal  spirit  which 
these  young  priestlings,  from  the  moment  they  chip  the  egg^  exhibit  in 
their  dress,  their  demeanour,  their  looks,  their  gait,  their  mode  of 
performing  the  service,  their  sermons,  their  arguments,  their  views,  their 
conversation  :  eveiything  about  them  has  a  smack  of  their  school ''  ^ 

Unfortunately,  the  plague  has  begun  to  spread  among  the 
laity  too.  They  are  imbibing  the  most  superstitious  views  of 
the  sacraments,  and  crowding  the  churches  where  high  ritual 
is  observed.  Of  the  10,000  enrolled  members  of  the  English 
Church  Union,  a  Ritualistic  organisation,  7000  are  laymen. 
It  is  alleged  that  a  considerable  number  of  young  people  are 
drawn  from  the  ranks  of  Nonconformity  to  the  Ritualistic 
congregations.  Of  this  we  have  no  proper  evidence,  and  yet 
we  partly  believe  it,  there  being  no  guarantee  now-a-days  that 
children  will  worship  after  the  manner  of  their  fathers,  and 
the  only  question  with  many  young  and  heedless  persons  being 

^  QMCUiquef    London,  1S73.    P.  15. 
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as  to  the  best  music,  and  the  "nicest  service."  Dr  Littledale 
taunts  the  Evangelical  clergy  with  their  inability  to  attract 
Dissenters,  and  claims  for  his  own  party  great  success  in  that 
direction ; 

"  It  is  not  in  the  least  worth  a  Dissenter's  while  to  join  the  Evangelical 
party  in  the  Church  of  England,  because  he  can  get,  in  his  own  sect,  a 
better  article  of  the  same  kind  as  they  have  to  offer.  But  the  Tractarian 
offers  to  unfold  to  the  dissenting  neophyte  the  august  mysteries  of  a 
grand,  loving,  and  harmonious  creed  ;  to  give  him  that  pardon  he  longs 
to  hear,  but  which  no  minister  of  his  own  is  empowered  to  speak ;  to 
feed  him  with  the  Bread  of  Angels,  and  to  enshrine  all  this  teaching  in  a 
stately  Bitual,  which  is  not,  like  that  of  the  other  school,  his  own  with 
the  chill  on,  but  which  suggests  to  him  the  blended  visions  of  Sinai  and 
of  Patmoa  Thus,  large  numbers  of  Dissenters  yearly  join  the  worship 
in  Bitualistic  churches,  at  first  from  curiosity,  and  eventually  from 
conviction."  * 

These  words  are  very  bitter,  but  they  are  only  specimens  of 
the  habitually  contemptuous  language  in  which  the  Ritualistic 
enthusiasts  refer  to  the  Low  Churchmen  of  their  own  com- 
munion. It  is  answered  by  vigorous  denunciation  of  these 
troublers  of  Israel  as  conspirators  and  apostates,  who  wish  to 
substitute  mediseval  errors  and  unscriptural  crotchets  for  the 
simple  worship  and  scriptural  teaching  of  a  Reformed  Church. 
The  result  is  a  vehement  civil  war  within  the  Establishment — 
verging  fast  to  a  condition  of  downright  anarchy,  and  open 
scandal  in  Christendom.  The  Church  of  England  has  immense 
mental  vigour,  social  influence,  and  materisd  resources  at  her 
command,  and  yet  never  did  she  present  to  other  churches  a 
more  deplorable  condition,  prating  against  all  of  them  as  sects, 
while  she  is  torn  with  the  conflicts  and  jealousies  of  the  sects 
within  her  own  bosom,  and  is  kept  from  falling  to  pieces  only 
by  a  bond  which  an  Act  of  Parliament  can  at  any  time  unloose 
— the  bond  of  State-Establishment.  What  a  retribution  is 
this  on  a  church  which  thrust  out  her  evangelical  men  in  the 
seventeenth  century  for  nonconformity,  and  her  earnest  spirits 
in  the  eighteenth  century  for  their  irregularity,  to  be  now 
overrun  with  nonconformists  and  irregulars  of  the  worst 
description — men  who  turn  the  church  service  into  the  closest 
possible  imitation  of  Roman  Catholic  worship,  and  defy  all  the 
Bishops  in  England  to  restrain  their  course  of  procedure ! 

Those  who  assert  that  the  laity  are  still  untouched  by 

1  "The  Church  and  the  World**  (1868),  p.  36. 
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Ritaalism  must  mean  the  middle  classes,  and  such  of  the 
working-class  as  care  anything  for  Church  questions — a  very 
small  proportion.  In  the  upper  classes,  we  find  the  more 
intellectual  of  both  sexes  usually  sceptical,  or  attached  to  a 
very  Broad  Churchism ;  but,  when  those  have  been  excepted. 
Evangelical  Protestantism  is  almost  without  influence,  High 
Churchism  is  in  fashion,  and  Ritualism  is  fast  becoming  the  rage. 
The  poor  are  also  being  infected  indirectly  through,  the  train- 
ing of  their  children  in  the  schools  connected  with  Ritualistic 
churches,  and  directly  through  the  visits  of  Anglican  curates  and 
of  the  members  of  brotherhoods  and  sisterhoods.  Confession) 
which  has  for  many  years  been  strongly  advocated  by  Dr  Pusey, 
is  now  attended  by  numerous  devotees  of  both  sexes.  Intoning 
of  prayers,  reverences  to  the  altar,  and  the  celebration  of  the 
blessed  Eucharist  as  a  high  mystery,  have  become  congenial 
to  many  persons  of  position;  and  the  old  style  of  English 
service,  which  sufficed  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  is  denounced 
as  bald,  cold,  and  slovenly.  Pictures  are  suspended  over  higli 
altars ;  images  are  again  set  up ;  for  the  Church  Herald  ^  coolly 
informs  us :  "  In  England,  religious  statuary  is  being  made  use 
of  very  largely,  the  old  and  stupid  Protestant  prejudices 
having  been  greatly  weakened  through  the  tact,  ability,  and 
discretion  of  so  many  of  our  leading  architects.  Some  of  our 
restored  cathedrals  are  now  full  of  images."  Nor  should  it  be 
said  that  the  Ritualistic  laity  are  only  fussy  and  frivolous 
persons,  who  like  gaudy  shows  and  entrancing  music.  There 
is  a  religiousness,  after  its  kind,  which  grows  under  such  a 
system,  as  indeed  it  grows  under  the  services  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Devotional  manuals  of  a  very  intense,  though  at  the 
same  time  very  servile,  order  of  piety,  are  largely  circulated, 
and,  we  must  suppose,  read.  "Missions,"  or  revival  services, 
are  promoted.  "  Retreats,"  also,  are  being  multiplied,  to 
which  persons  retire  for  meditation  and  confession,  and  for 
courses  of  "exercises,"  which  last  are  held  to  be  "to  the 
spiritual  life  what  the  Newtonian  system  is  to  the  natural 
world ! "  Five  yeara  ago,  the  Rector  of  Clewer,  Windsor, 
wrote  as  follows : 

"  The  rapid  growth  of  retreats  during  the  last  twelve  years,  is  one  of 
the  cheering  signs  of  the  growth  in  the  Church  of  £nghmd<of  spiritual 
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religion  of  the  highest  Catholic  type.  They  are  at  present  held  every 
year  at  about  eighteen  or  twenty  places.  [The  number  has  increased 
considerably  since  the  year  1868.]  They  have  received  the  express 
sanction  and  support  of  certain  of  our  bishopa  .  .  .  Not  merely  the 
clergy  and  religious  communities  now  regularly  hold  their  retreata,  but 
laymen  and  men  of  business  have  had  the  same  system  arranged  to  meet 
their  needs  and  opportunities/'  ^ 

Thus  are  the  minds  of  English  men,  womeD,  and  children 
being  impfegnated  with  superstition,  and  a  complete  machinery 
of  spiritual  direction  is  being  established  in  the  hands  of 
priests.  As  things  are  now  tending,  we  think  Mr  Orby  Shipley 
need  not  despair  of  seeing  his  desire  accomplished  :  an  oratory 
in  "  the  spiritual  desert  between  Oxford  Street  and  Piccadilly, 
with  a  staff  of  priests,  and  two,  three,  four,  or  more  daily 
celebrations  of  Mass,  one  of  which  should  be  High  Mass."  He 
may  have  as  many  confessionals  as  he  likes  in  the  oratory, 
"  with  the  days,  hours,  and  priest's  name  in  attendance,  plainly 
painted  on  the  outside,"  for  such  arrangements  are  already  made 
openly  in  some  of  the  district  churches  of  London.  He  may 
even  have  what  he  calls  "  the  great  and  inestimable  blessing — 
the  last  great  need  which  the  revival  still  lacks — ^the  Reserved 
presence  on  the  high  altar,  with  its  ever-burning  brazen  lamp  ;"■ 
for  in  several  Ritualistic  churches  the  consecrated  bread  is 
now  reserved  with  prodigious  ceremony,  and  a  lamp  kept 
burning  to  indicate  the  Divine  presence. 

The  current  accusation  against  the  thing  variously  called 
Tractarianism,  Puseyism,  and  Ritualism,  is,  that  it  is  merely 
Popery  In  a  thin  disguise.  The  Anglo-Catholics  are  denounced 
as  traitors  to  the  true  principles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  secret  allies  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Is  this  accusation 
perfectly  just  and  fair?  It  assumes  that  the  Church  of 
England  is  distinctly  opposed  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  that 
its  principles  are  unambiguously  Protestant  But  this  is  what 
the  Ritualists  deny ;  and,  as  it  seems  to  an  onlooker,  with  a 
good  measure  of  reason.  The  Church  of  England  did  in  the 
sixteenth  century  reject  the  Papal  Supremacy,  and  replace  it 
by  the  Royal  Supremacy;  but  in  little  else  did  it  clearly  oppose 
itself  to  the  Church  of  Rome.     True  enough  that  the  first  and 

>  <'The  Church  and  the  World"  (1868),  p.  433. 
*  Rev.  Orby  Shipley,  M.A.     Pamphlet,  1871. 
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second  Prayer-Books  of  Edward  VI.,  were  conceived  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Beformation,  but  the  subsequent  revisions  under 
Elisabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  II.,  were  all  in  the  contrary 
direction ;  and  as  the  Formularies  were  finally  adjusted,  they 
contain  language  worse  than  ambiguous  in  regard  to  the 
sacraments,  confession,  absolution,  and  the  prerogatives  of  the 
clergy.  Dr  Newman  could  not  be  contradicted,  when  he  wrote 
of  these  Formularies :  "  They  wei-e  drawn  up  with  the  purpose 
of  including  Catholics ;  and  we  are  using  them  for  the  purpose 
for  which  their  authors  framed  them."  In  the  year  1862,  there 
was  published  in  London  an  address  to  foreigners  visiting 
England,  to  induce  them  to  attend  the  services  of  the  Estab* 
lished  Church ;  and  in  this  paper  it  was  maintained,  that  "  the 
events  which  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  involved  no  schism,  because  the  doctrine  of  Catholic 
times  was  preserved,  aud  the  continuity  of  the  Apostolic 
Succession  was  carefully  maintained.''  In  proof  of  this, 
special  attention  was  called  to  the  following  points,  and  we 
venture  to  say,  that  they  demand  the  serious  attention  of 
Eoglishmen  far  more  than  of  foreigners  : 

**  1.  The  Church  of  England  holds  unreservedly  one  baptism  for  the 
remission  of  sins,  and  teaches  the  doctrine  of  Regeneration  in  and  by 
Holy  Baptism. 

"  2.  The  Church  of  England  requires  that  all  who  have  been  baptised 
should  be  brought  to  the  bishop  to  be  confirmed  by  him,  so  soon  as  they 
can  say  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  in 
the  vulgar  tongue.  She  believes  that  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of 
the  bishop  in  confirmation,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  conferred. 

'^  3.  The  Church  of  England,  in  common  with  all  other  portions  of  the 
Church  Catholic,  holds  the  real  objective  presence  of  our  Lord's  body 
and  blood,  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharistic  Sacrifice. 

"4.  The  Church  of  England  holds  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostolic 
Succession. 

"  5.  The  Church  of  England  believes  that  every  priest  has  the  power 
committed  to  him  of  forgiving  and  retaining  sins.  And  she  invites  all 
persons  troubled  in  conscience,  either  in  sickloess  or  in  preparation  for 
the  Holy  Communion,  to  make  a  special  confession  of  their  sins  to  the 
parish  priest,  or  to  some  other  discreet  and  learned  minister  of  God's 
Word,  that  they  may  receive  the  benefit  of  absolution,  together  with 
ghostly  counsel  and  advice."  ^ 


^  Published  in  preface  to  Essays  on  ''Reunion  of  Christendom,"  1867. 
The  statements  made  are  supported  by  express  references  to  the  Prayer-Book 
offices  and  Ost^obism. 
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AH  that  an  EvaDgelical  Episcopalian  can  say  in  reply  is,  that 
he  does  not  so  construe  the  language  of  the  Prayer-Book,  and 
that  neither  he  nor  his  party  hold  the  doctrines  so  affirmed.  But 
what  does  this  avail,  when  such  construction  is,  in  the  judgment 
of  unprejudiced  observers,  the  most  natural,  and  is  admitted  to 
be  so  by  an  increasing  number  of  clergy  and  laity,  who  demand 
a  revision  of  the  Liturgy  on  the  very  ground  that  it  gives 
countenance  and  shelter  to  the  errors  in  question?  What  does 
it  avail,  when  it  is  certain  that  the  language  relied  on  by  the 
Ritualists,  was  admitted  into  the  Prayer-Book,  not  through 
oversight,  but  with  a  view  to  conciliate  and  include  men  who 
lield  the  five  points  stated  above,  and  when  all  the  world 
knows,  that  in  the  Church  of  England  there  has  always  been 
during  the  past  three  centuries,  a  High  Church  party,  some- 
times feeble,  but  at  other  times  paramount,  which  has  held 
that  the  Church  is  committed  to  the  doctrines  here  specified, 
and  is  therefore  in  haimony  with  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches  much  more  than  with  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Communions  ?  In  fact,  so  long  as  the  Formularies  remain  as 
they  are,  the  Ritualists  are  not  open  to  the  charge  of  treachery. 
They  are  not  exponeuts  of  the  views  of  such  Reformers  as 
Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Jewel,  and  do  not  pretend  or  desire  to 
be ;  but  in  any  argument  founded  on  the  interpretation  of  the 
Prayer-Book,  they  have  a  perfectly  good  standing  in  the 
Church,  and  are  able  to  retort  sharply  on  their  opponents. 

We  are  quite  aware  that  this  view  is  very  unwelcome  to 
many  good  people,  who  have  always  held  and  said  that  the 
Church  of  England  is  a  reformed  church,  and  the  very  bulwark 
of  the  Reformation.  But  no  such  fond  assertions  can  alter 
historical  fact.  This  Church  was  never  thoroughly  reformed 
according  to  the  Word  of  God.  It  has  been,  and  is,  a  master- 
piece of  compromise ;  but  sooner  or  later  compromise  between 
truth  and  error  must  issue  in  bitter  injury  to  the  truth. 

There  are  those  who,  believing  the  Church  of  England  to 
be  a  Protestant  institution,  cannot  account  for  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  movement,  except  by  supposing  a  foreign  element  or 
virvs  of  Romanism,  secretly  and  cunningly  introduced.  They 
tell  us  that  Jesuits,  or  other  competent  emissaries  of  the  Holy 
See,  must  have  taken  orders  in  the  Church  of  England  with  a 
view  to  pervert  its  members,  and  minimise  the  distinction  be- 
tween that  Church  and  the  Church  of  Rome.  They  point  out  the 
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&ct,  that  while  there  has  been  a  stream  of  accessions  to  the 
latter  church  from  the  Anglo-Catholic  clergy  and  laity,  a 
sufficient  number  have  always  been  left  behind  to  act  as  de- 
coys to  others,  and  to  pursue  in  English  churches  that  style  of 
teaching  and  service  which  is  fully  developed  in  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Especially  since  the  avowed  introduction  of  the 
confessional,  prayers  for  the  dead,  celebration  of  mass,  and 
the  reservation  of  the  blessed  sacrament  for  adoration,  the 
suspicion  has  been  strong  and  wide-spread  that  there  is  a 
deliberate  conspiracy  to  Romanise  England  again,  and  that  the 
plot  was  hatched  at  the  Propaganda  or  the  Vatican. 

Now,  it  has  been  shewn  that  confidential  emissaries  from 
Rome  have  at  critical  times  conformed  to  ikx^  Church  of 
England,  under  dispensation  from  the  Pope,  with  a  view  to  sow 
discord  among  Protestants,  and  suggest  reconciliation  to  the 
Holy  Father.  And  it  is  quite  possible  that  such  tactics  have 
been  repeated.  A  curious  fact  has  been  mentioned  by  Mr 
Oakley,  in  regard  to  Dr  Charles  Lloyd,  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Oxford,  who  died  in  1829. 
Pusey,  Newman,  and  most  of  the  Tractarians,  had  been  his 
pupils.    Mr  Oakley  says  : 

*'I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  his  teaching  had  a  most  important 
inflaence  upon  the  movement  in  its  ultimate  and,  as  I  may  call  it, 
Boman  stage.  The/oc^  w(u^  that  Dr  Lloyd  had  enjoyed  in  his  youth 
many  opportunities  of  intercourse  with  the  French  emigrant  dergy^  to  whom 
he  wets  indebted^  as  he  told  us,  for  truer  views  of  the  Catholic  religion  than 
were  generally  current  in  this  country.  But  his  contributions  to  our  future 
conclusion  did  not  end  here.  In  his  lectures  on  the  Anglican  Prayer-Booky 
he  made  us  first  acquainted  with  the  Missal  and  Breviary,  as  the  sources 
from  which  aU  that  is  best  and  noblest  in  that  compilation  is  derived" ' 

Here  we  certainly  trace  a  link  of  connection  between  certain 
French  priests  and  the  first  Tractarians ;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  of  plot  or  conspiracy.  It  was  a  shrewd  remark  of 
Madam  de  Stael,  that  "history  almost  always  attributes  to 
individuals,  as  to  governments,  more  combination  of  plans  than 
really  existed ; "  and  some  Protestant  alarmists  ascribe  too 
much  to  the  deep  plotting  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Roman 
Curia.  There  seems  to  us  no  need  to  suppose  a  conspiracy 
in  order  to  account  for  the  Tractarian  movement,  which  was 

*  "  Historical  Notes  of  the  Tractarian  Movement,  1865,''  p.  13. 
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nothing  but  the  natural  result  of  the  Church  principles 
ardently  entertained  by  its  leaders,  and  which  has  advanced 
simply  because  such  principles  find  support  in  the  traditions 
and  formularies  of  the  English  Church. 

It   is  one  thing  to  say  that  this  movement  originated  at 

Rome,  another  thing  to   say  that  it  tends  to   Home.     The 

former  may  not  be  true  ;  the  latter  certainly  is.     At  the  outset, 

the  chief  Tractarians  disclaimed  all  thought  of  secession  to 

Rome ;  and  though  hundreds  have  seceded,  the  prominent  men 

in  the    advocacy  of  Ritualism  at  this  day  loudly  assert  that 

they  love  not  Rome,  and  have  no  desire  to  introduce  what  they 

blandly  call  "  Continental  Christianity "  into  England.     But 

all  through  the  progress  of  this  movement,  there  has  evidently 

been  in  the  minds  of  its  promoters  a  very  profound  reverence 

for  the  Latin  Church ;  an  uneasiness  under  the  circumstance 

that  the  present  Church  of  England  is  held  at  Rome  to  be  a 

mere  schismatical  sect,  without  valid  orders  or  sacraments  ;  an 

extreme  anxiety  to    secure    some  measure  of  ecclesiastical 

recognition   and  to   recover  ultimately  ecclesiastical    union. 

Accordingly  they  have  given  all  possible  prominence  to  the 

points  of  belief  and  the  forms  of  language  which  the  Church 

of  England  holds  in  common  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  have 

talked  of  "the  essential  impiety  of  Protestantism,"  and  have 

raised  that  inquiry  for  "  authority  "  which  leads  so  many  minds 

to  the  Roman  submission. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  ascribe  this  to  Jesuitical  wiles,  or  to 
impugn  the  sincerity  of  those  who,  while  deprotestantising  the 
Church,  declare  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  no  wish  to 
Romanise  it     So  said  Archbishop  LaudJ     And  so  said  the 

^  Very  close  is  the  correspondence  between  the  followers  of  Laud  and  those 
of  Pusey.  Of  the  former,  Dr  Thomas  Goodwin  has  said :  **  They  boast 
themselves  to  be  opponents  to  the  Papal  faction,  yet  do  they  bring  in  an 
image  of  Popish  worship  and  ceremonies,  adding  to  some  old  limbs,  never 
cast  out,  other  substantial  parts  of  altars,  crucifixes,  second  service,  and  the 
like,  so  to  make  up  a  full  likeness  in  the  public  service  to  that  of  the  Popish 
Church.  And,  as  in  worship,  so  in  doctrine,  they  seek  to  bring  in  a  presence 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  beyond  that  which  is  spiritual  to 
faith,  which  yet  is  not  Popish  transubstantiation ;  a  power  in  priests  to  forgive 
sins,  beyond  that  which  is  declarative,  yet  not  that  which  mass  priests 
arrogate  ;  justification  by  works,  yet  not  so  grossly  as  in  the  way  of  Popish 
merit,  but  as  a  condition  of  the  gospel  as  well  as  faith ;  and  many  the  like  to 
these ;  thus  truly  setting  up  an  image  of  old  Popery  in  a  Protestant  reformed 
way,  even  as  Popery  is  an  image  of  heathenish  worship  in  a  Christiaa  way. 
Say  these  men  what  they  will,  that  they  hold  not  of  t^e  Pope,  nor  any  way 
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late  Bishop  Wilberforce.  again  and  again.  He  would  be  Anglo- 
Catholic,  but  not  Roman  Catholic.  He  would  restore  rites 
and  ceremonies,  as  Old  English,  not  necessarily  Roman  or 
Italian  ;  and  would  impose  them  on  the  authority  of  Christian 
antiquity,  without  yielding  submission  to  the  See  of  Rome. 
But  when  the  minds  of  men  are  eagerly  turned  to  the 
authority  of  the  visible  Catholic  Church,  they  find  it  very 
difficult  to  rest  in  the  bosom  of  a  mere  local  church  like  the 
Anglican,  out  of  communion  with  the  great  historical  Latin 
Church  of  the  west,  and  controlled  by  Acts  of  Parliament ; 
and  inevitably  Ritualism  projects  all  who  receive  it  towards 
Rome.  Whether  the  Anglo-Catholics  go  over  as  individuals, 
or  move,  as  they  desire  to  do,  the  whole  English  Church 
nearer  to  the  Latin,  it  is  the  Papal  Church  that  gains.  The 
fruit  is  ripening  on  the  tree,  and  Archbishop  Manning  or 
Monsignor  Capel  has  only  to  shake  the  branches  at  proper 
intervals,  and  secure  the  ripe  results  of  Ritualism.  We 
do  not  say  that  they  do  it  consciously  or  intentionally,  but 
we  do  say  that  the  Anglo-Catholic  clergy  have  enfeebled  and 
honey-combed  the  resistance  which  the  English  Church 
formerly  presented  to  Romanism,  have  fostered  ideas  of  Divine 
worship,  and  of  priestly  functions  and  prerogatives,  which  have 
their  full  realisation  only  in  the  Latin  Church,  and  in  fact,  have 
created  appetites  which  mere  Anglicanism  is  unable  to 
appease.  Therefore  they  aie  really  doing  the  work  of  Romish 
proselytism,  and  if  one  may  so  speak,  playing  jackal  to  the  Pope. 
But  while  all  this  damage  has  been  done  to  the  character 
and  tone  of  the  EngUsh  Church,  what  have  the  Evangelical 
men  been  doing  ?  If  not  so  numerous  as  those  of  the  High 
Church  school,  still  the  Evangelical  clergy  have  far  out- 
numbered the  Tractarians  and  Ritualists ;  and  with  the  support 
of  the  laity,  should  have  made  a  very  stout  resistance  to  the 
Anti-Protestant  movement.  Alas !  they  have  had  enough  to 
do  to  vindicate  their  own  right  to  continue  as  a  party  within 
the  Church,  without  assuming  to  be  the  representatives  of  the 
whole  Church.  They  have  signed  protests  and  manifestoes 
against  the  new  movement,  have  encouraged  inept  suits  at  law 
to  restrain  certain  practices,  have  called  on  the  bishops,  and 

intend  him,  or  the  introducing  of  hie  religion  into  these  churches,  yet  their 
actions  do,  and  cannot  hut  make  all  men  nnmher  them  as  such." — OoodwinU 
Wark»  (NichoVs  ed.),  voL  iiL  p.  71. 
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fihouted  to  the  people,  to  do  something  vigorous ;  but  they 
have  lost  ground  year  by  year,  and  present  the  aspect  of  a 
baffled  and  discredited  party.  Mr  Matthew  Arnold  has  com- 
plimented them  on  what  must  be,  to  conscientious  men,  any- 
thing but  a  source  of  satisfaction,  that  they  are  "of  the 
same  confraternity  with  men  who  hold  that  their  Scriptural 
Protestantism  is  all  wrong."  But  he  proceeds  to  say :  "  This 
party  is  losing  the  future,  and  feels  that  it  is  losing  it  The 
best  of  their  own  younger  generation,  the  soldiers  of  their  own 
training,  are  slipping  away  from  them,  and  he  who  now  looks 
for  the  source  whence  popular  Puritan  theology  derives  power 
and  popularity,  will  not  fix  his  eyes  on  the  Evangelical  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England." '  Such  language  is  heard  on  eveiy 
side.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Evangelical  clergy  are  still 
four  or  five  thousand  in  number,  and  that  among  them  and 
the  laity  of  this  school  are  to  be  found  the  sweetest  illustrations 
of  individual  Christian  piety ;  nevertheless,  as  a  party,  they 
have  little  political  influence,  no  literary  prestige,  no  rising 
men,  and  no  inspiring  hope  of  victory.  And  why  is  this  ? 
Because  they  have  never  learned  combination,  have  no  com- 
petent leaders,  have  no  facility  in  their  church  constitution  for 
forming  opinion,  uniting  supporters,  and  carrying  measures ; 
but  are  now  appealing  to  the  bishops,  now  rushing  to  the 
courts  of  law,  now  agitating  through  societies,  each  of  which 
has  its  own  pet  policy  and  obstructs  the  others.  But  the 
deepest  reason  of  the  weakness  of  the  party  is,  in  our  judg- 
ment, that  they  have  no  clear,  sound,  and  well-defined  platform 
on  which  to  combine.  They  have  good  historical  ground  as 
the  successors  in  theology  of  the  reforming  bishops  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  of  the  Herveys,  Bomaines,  and  Cecils 
of  more  recent  times.  But,  even  so,  they  can  only  claim  to  be 
a  party  in  the  Church,  and  cannot  allege  that  the  Church  of 
England  should  be,  in  their  sense,  and  exclusively,  evangelicaL 
They  cannot  even  make  out  that  Evangelicalism  is  the  most 
proper  and  legitimate  outgi-owth  of  their  Church  system. 
Reviewing  the  tone  and  course  and  literature  of  that  Church, 
from  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  till  now,  we  feel  compelled  to 
say  that  the  evangelical  clergy  have  not  so  clear  a  title  as  the 
High  Church  party  to  be  considered  its  faithful  exponents. 
They  are  Low  Churchmen,  not  fully  exhibiting  the  spirit  with 
^  "Prei.  to  Essay  on  St  Paul  and  Protestantism,"  p.  9. 
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wbich  the  Church  is  fraught.  But  their  rivals  are  High 
Churchmen,  strong  and  unembarrassed,  because  they  are  in  full 
accord  witb  the  teaching  and  tendency  of  a  prelatic  half- 
reformed  church. 

The  evangelical  clergy  claim  our  sympathy,  and  it  is  easy 
to  give  it  to  them,  but  not  so  easy  to  treat  their  ecclesiastical 
position  and  policy  with  respect.  They  do  not  seem  to  be 
aware  how  much  they  are  prejudiced  in  the  eyes  of  the  most 
friendly  onlookers,  by  denying  baptismal  regeneration,  and  yet 
affirming  it  as  often  as  they  read  the  baptismal  office ;  denying 
clerical  priesthood,  and  yet  accepting  the  name  of  priests ; 
denying  confession  to  a  priest  and  absolution  by  him,  and  yet 
using  and  even  lauding  a  prayer-book  which  provides  for 
both.  Worse  still,  the  majority  of  them  dread  and  deprecate, 
agitation  for  the  amendment,  in  these  very  particulars,  of  the 
Liturgy  and  Catechism,  and  prefer  to  trust  to  interpretations 
of  tbe  Prayer-Book  quite  as  evasive  as  the  Tractarian  inter- 
pretations of  the  Articles.  It  is  on  this  account  that  they 
receive  less  consideration  than  their  character  and  their  fidelity 
to  Divine  truth  would  otherwise  command.  They  are  in  an 
equivocal  position ;  and,  illogical  and  provisional  as  English- 
men are  in  regard  to  old  institutions  and  parties,  nothing  can 
prevent  an  equivocal  position  from  involving  essential  weakness 
and  serious  disadvantage. 

It  pains  us  to  write  these  words ;  but  institutions  inevitably 
produce  results  in  accordance  with  their  own  nature.  It  is 
the  nature  of  the  Church  of  England  to  produce  High  Church- 
men, because  they  best  express  its  essential  genius  and 
tendency;  and  evangelical  men  must  be  content  to  live  on 
sufferance,  and  cannot  hope  to  establish  themselVes  as  the 
representative  Churchmen  of  the  future,  without  such  changes 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Church  as  would  certainly  rend  it 
asunder. 

We  wait  to  see  how  long  our  evangelical  friends  can  retain 
their  faith  in  the  royal  supremacy,  the  episcopal  govem- 
menty  and  the  incomparable  liturgy.  Practically,  the  royal 
supremacy  means  the  control  of  the  Church  by  a  Parliament 
in  which  many  sit  who  are  not  even  members  of  that  Church  ; 
the  appointment  of  archbishops  and  bishops  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  day ;  and  the  reference  of  all  church  questions 
to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  not  to  tbe  revealed  will  of  the  Lord 
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Jesus  Christ.  Then  the  episcopal  or  rather  prelatic  govern- 
ment is  the  most  cumbrous  and  inefficient  administration  in 
England.  It  has  pretention  without  power,  and  exhibits  a 
helplessness  which  provokes  and  incurs  ridicule.  Appeals  are 
made  to  the  most  reverend  and  right  reverend  fathers  in  God 
to  defend  the  flock  from  false  teachers ;  and  the  said  fathers 
appeal  to  all  parties  to  be  moderate  and  prudent,  and  avoid 
extremes.  But  no  man  is  willing  to  admit  that  he  is 
immoderate  or  extreme ;  and  party  spirit  is  fast  throwing  the 
Church  into  a  condition  of  anarchy.  Its  constitution  induces 
men  to  lean  on  ecclesiastical  superiors,  but  those  superiors  do, 
and  can  do,  nothing  effectual  in  time  of  peril,  and  a  new  cry 
begins  to  rise,  "What  is  the  use  of  our  bishops  ?"  The  third  idol 
has  been  the  Prayer-Book;  and  now  we  see  this  unceremoniously 
knocked  from  side  to  side  in  the  controversial  arena.  The 
more  determined  Protestants  demand  its  revision  because  it 
contains  remnants  of  Popery ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  advanced 
Ritualists  express  a  wish  for  its  revision,  because  it  has  traces 
of  the  Reformation.  So  the  old  confidences  are  shaken,  and 
doubts  are  raised  which  may  lead  to  very  serious  and  sweeping 
conclusions. 

Another  confidence  however  remains,  and  often  finds 
expression.  It  is  said  that  the  great  people  of  England, 
hitherto  incredulous  of  real  danger,  will  ere  long  arise  in  their 
might,  and  make  short  work  of  the  Sacerdotalista  Yet  what 
symptom  is  there  of  this  ?  It  is  true  that  the  proposal  to 
appoint  authorised  confessors  has  led  to  an  explosion  in  the 
form  of  manifestoes  and  public  meetings ;  but  where  is  there 
any  sign  of  an  intelligent  and  effective  popular  resistance  to 
the  ritualistic  advance  ?  There  is  a  resistance  of  inertia;  but 
this,  coming  of  ignorance  or  indifference,  is  an  ignoble  thing  at 
best,  and  never  to  be  relied  on  as  a  defence  of  the  faith.  It  is 
said,  however,  that  the  laity  will  soon  shake  oflf  indifference, 
vindicate  the  truth,  and  rectify  the  church.  A  terrible 
reflection  on  the  church  administration,  that  the  clergy  can  do 
nothing,  and  the  laity,  who  have  been  excluded  from  office  and 
dignity,  should  do  everything  I  The  officers  are  at  their  wit's 
end,  and  therefore  the  rank  and  file  are  to  set  the  battle  in 
array  and  defeat  the  foe  ! 

So  be  it.  Serious  mischief  is  brewing,  and  we  want  a  good 
popular  agitation  against  the  Disreformers,  and  a  revival  of 
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the  donnant  ProtestaDtism  of  the  Dation.  In  such  a  move- 
ment, it  would  well  become  faithful  men  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  take  the  lead,  inasmuch  as  it  is  from  their  com- 
munion that  the  danger  threatens.  If  they  would  only  rise  to 
the  greatness  of  the  occasion,  quit  themselves  like  men,  and 
commit  themselves  to  the  cause  of  a  reformation  according  to 
God's  Word,  with  a  resolute  purpose  to  save  their  church  and 
country  from  apostasy,  we  should  certainly  hold  all  true  Non» 
conformists  bound  in  conscience  to  forget  the  disputes  they 
have  waged  and  the  contumely  they  have  suffered,  to  rally  round 
those  who  make  a  stand  for  the  defence  of  the  gospel,  and  to 
share  with  them  the  glorious  task  of  rousing  and  invigorating 
the  evangelical  Protestant  convictions  of  the  English  people. 

Knowing  the  difficulties  of  our  friends  in  the  Established 
Church,  we  have  waited  for  them  with  patience.  But  they 
try  our  patience  too  much,  and  sicken  our  hearts  with  hop© 
long  deferred.  Month  after  month  goes  by,  still  marked  by 
ritualistic  progress  and  evangelical  helplessness.  There  had 
been  of  late  a  series  of  public  meetings  to  protest  against 
systematic  confession  and  absolution,  and  to  assert  that  they 
have  no  countenance  in  the  Prayer-Book  !  But  there  is  no 
sign  of  either  will  or  power  to  grapple  with  the  questions 
involved  in  a  spirit  of  searching  and  resolute  reform.  And 
we  must  confess  that  we  begin  to  despair — not  of  the  truth  or 
of  England,  but  of  any  effectual  and  sufficient  action  initiated 
in  the  Established  Church. 

Now,  just  as  this  becomes  clear  to  our  unwilling  eyes,  there 
rises  the  prospect  of  disestablishment.  Some  seem  to  be 
afraid  to  insist  on  a  reform  of  the  church,  lest  in  the  process 
it  should  be  broken  up.  But  the  policy  of  inaction  and 
timidity,  which  they  take  to  be  prudence,  is  still  more  certain 
to  denationalise  it  and  bring  about  an  ecclesiastic  catastrophe. 
The  Ritualists  scorn  the  prudence,  and  hate  the  Erastianism 
of  their  opponents ;  and  every  hour  of  their  progress  brings 
the  church  nearer  to  disestablishment  Hence  the  urgent 
necessity  that  the  Protestant  party  should  define  and  declare 
their  course  of  action.  If  they  mean  to  do  no  more  than 
they  are  doing  at  present,  the  sooner  disestablishment  comes 
the  better,  because  every  day  is  strengthening  the  ritualistic 
party,  and  throwing  more  influence  and  property  into  their 
hands.    This  influence  will  secure  for  them  the  best  terms  and 
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the  most  valuable  church  property  when  they  are  disestab- 
lished and  disendowed ;  and  a  measure,  which  many  suppose 
would  tend  greatly  to  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel,  might,  on 
the  contrary,  set  up  the  most  formidable  hindrance  to  it  that 
can  be  imagined — viz.,  an  immense  Anglo-Catholic  communion 
larger  by  far  in  our  island  than  the  Boman  Catholic,  equally 
opposed  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  in  the  uncontrolled 
possession  of  vast  resources,  including  some  at  least  of  our  finest 
historical  buildings,  such  as  St  Paul's  Cathedral  itself.  But 
to  the  dilemma  of  reform  or  disestablishment  it  must  come,  if 
England  is  to  be  rescued  from  religious,  and  so  also  from  moral 
and  intellectual,  declension  and  eclipse.  If  that  Reformation 
which  was  left  incomplete  three  centuries  ago  can  now  be 
resumed  and  made  more  perfect,  we  prefer  that  alternative, 
simply  because  conservative  reform  is  to  our  minds  wiser  and 
nobler  than  destruction.  But  if  this  is  not  even  to  be  seriously 
attempted,  and  the  Protestants  in  the  Church  of  England  are 
to  content  themselves  with  a  mere  position  of  sufferance,  we 
do  not  think  that  the  nation  should  tolerate  any  longer  this 
state  of  things ;  and  we  must  join  in  the  demand  for  an  Act  of 
Disestablishment,  which^  though  it  might  unfortunately  put 
resources  into  dangerous  hands,  would  at  all  events  liberate 
the  State  in  the  future  from  complicity  in  the  teaching  and 
practice  of  superstition,  and  give  really  reformed  Christianity, 
if  not  a  perfectly  fair  field,  a  fairer  one  than  it  can  now  be  said 
to  enjoy. 

Laudism  brought  on  a  national  convulsion.  The  Anglicanism 
of  our  time,  which  out-lauds  Laud,  will  in  all  likelihood  bring 
on  another.  It  cannot  have  the  same  effect  on  the  State, 
because  happily  Queen  Victoria  is  a  veiy  different  sovereign 
from  King  Charles  L,  and  constitutional  government  is  safe. 
But  it  can,  and  most  probably  will,  throw  the  Church  into 
immense  confusion. 

At  such  a  time,  it  becomes  nonconforming  Christians  to 
take  counsel  and  action  together,  as  sound  Protestants  and 
honest  patriots.  If  their  fathers  had  not  been  driven  out  of 
the  Church  of  England,  they  would  have  saved  that  Church 
from  the  sacerdotalism  which  has  always  plagued,  and  threatens 
now  to  ruin  it.  If  in  their  present  position  they  cannot  help 
the  Church,  they  may  still  do  very  much  to  save  the  nation 
from  a  shameful  retrogression,  under  the  misleading  name  of  a 
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revival.  Would  that>  at  such  a  crisis,  the  Nonconformity  of 
England  were  less  disintegrated  and  miscellaneous,  more  com- 
pact and  organised  than  it  is ! 

We  venture  to  add,  that  the  position  and  policy  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  have,  at  this  period,  a  peculiar  import- 
ance. That  church  is  no  sect  formed  out  of  the  Church  of 
England,  but  the  greatest  of  all  the  Reformed  Churches  in  the 
world.  Its  constitution  is  that  which  the  reformers  from 
Popery,  almost  without  exception,  approved  as  scriptural  and 
primitive.  The  thoroughly  reformed  and  reforming  party  in 
the  Church  of  England  itself  desired  to  adopt  that  constitution. 
It  is  well  and  fitting  that  Presbyterians  should  make  them- 
selves heard  in  England  again,  and  renew  their  testimony. 
They  can  prove  that  their  fathers  gave  warning  of  the  Popish 
errors  that  lurked  in  the  liturgy  and  ceremonies ;  and  they 
can  point  to  the  present  condition  of  the  Church  in  evidence 
that  those  warnings  were  well  founded.  They  can  do  more. 
They  can  shew  how  a  church  of  any  extent  may  be  governed 
without  royal  supremacy,  sacerdotal  hierarchy,  or  democratic 
caprice,  and  how  it  may  be  preserved  from  Ritualism  and 
Popery;  for  the  Presbyterian  or  Reformed  Catholic  Church 
has  in  all  countries  rejected  and  withstood  that  mediaeval 
pseudo-Catholicity  which  an  Episcopal  Church,  established  or 
not^  has  never  yet  known  how  to  exclude.  In  our  opinion,  the 
Ritualist  Dr  Littledale  has  spoken  the  simple  truth,  in  saying : 
'*  The  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the  Episcopal  office  is,  that 
it  is  fundamentally  anti-Protestant"  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  Protestantism  is  safe ;  for  upon  its 
bulwarks  Ritualism  and  Romanism  can  make  no  impression 
whatever.  Therefore,  to  revive  and  extend  such  a  church, 
with  well-ordered  liberty  and  spiritual  fervour,  seems  to  us  the 
best  service  which  can  be  rendered  to  English  Christianity  in 
this  troubled  and  distracted  time. 

Donald  Eraser. 
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Art.  IV. — The  Hamak  Inscriptions:  Hittite  Remains, 

THE  British  public  are  aware  that  plaster  casts  or  fac-similes 
of  the  Hamah  inscriptions  were  secured  before  the 
stones  were  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  the  Constantinople 
Museum.  The  public  will  now  have  an  opportunity  of  exam- 
ining these  inscriptions  for  themselves^  as  Mr  Green,  H.B.M.'s 
Vice-Consul  at  Damascus,  by  whoso  exertions  and  personal 
influence  the  casts  were  secured,  presented  his  copies  to  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  Granville,  who  has  handed  them  over 
to  the  British  Museum.  The  present  writer  has  forwarded 
duplicate  copies  to  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Society, 
for  whom  they  were  taken.  In  a  memorandum,  forwarded 
along  with  the  casts,  and  which  will  probably  appear  in  the 
papers  of  the  "Palestine  Exploration  Fund/'  it  is  pointed 
out  that  "  the  stones  were  dressed  narrow  towards  the  parts 
on  which  the  inscriptions  were  found,  and  the  bases  were 
undressed  for  several  feet.  Apparently  they  had  been  inserted 
in  masonry  wuth  the  dressed  and  inscribed  parts  standing  out 
of  the  wall.  They  seem  to  have  been  intended  to  be  publicly 
read,  and  were  thus  doubtless  in  the  vernacular  of  the  people 
of  Hamath." 

This  seems  to  go  far  to  dispose  of  the  theories,  that  the 
inscriptions  are  either  Assyrian  or  Egyptian  or  Assoumasirpal, 
as  Mr  Johnson  suggests  ;  or  Himyaritic  or  Lybian,  according 
to  the  suggestion  of  Mr  Hyde  Clarke, — none  of  these  languages 
having  ever  been  in  use  in  the  Orontes  valley.  Captain  Burton 
suggests  that  the  key  to  the  inscriptions  may  be  found  in  the 
"  wasm'*  of  the  Bedawin  ;  but  the  neat  appearance  and  good 
finish  of  the  insciptions  dispel  the  idea  that  they  are  wasm  or 
Arab  marks  ;  for  they  have  nothing  of  the  scratchy  appearance 
of  wasm,  hut  have  been  executed  by  good  instruments  and 
skilful  workmen. 

The  Himyaritic  is  the  language  with  which  the  Hamath 
inscriptions  are  supposed  to  have  the  greatest  affinity. 
According  to  Mr  Poole,  "  by  this  term  is  to  be  understood  the 
ancient  language  of  southern  Arabia  generally,  not  that  of  the 
Himyarites  only."  And,  speaking  in  the  same  general  way,  he 
says,  *'  The  Himyaritic  in  its  earlier  phases,  probably  represents 
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the  first  Shemitic  language  spoken  in  Arabia."  *  From  Abu  el 
Fida,  however,  the  great  Arab  historian,  we  learn  that  Himyar 
was  the  son  of  Saba,  who  built  the  city  Ma*rib,  and  the  famous 
"  Ma'rib  dyke,  into  which  flowed  seventy  rivers  ; " »  and  that 
"  the  sons  of  Himyar  were  the  kings  of  Yemen."*  The  Him- 
yaritic  as  a  written  language  seems  to  have  had  its  earliest 
home  in  Yemen,  and  it  still  exists  as  a  living  dialect  in  the 
adjacent  regions,  under  the  name  Akhkili.^  Its  natural 
descendants  are  the  Ethiopic  and  Amharia  There  is  no  proof 
that  Himyaritic  ever  existed  northward,  far  from  the  shores 
of  the  Red  Sea.  The  inscriptions  found  by  Mr  Cyril  Graham,* 
in  El  Harrah,  east  of  the  Hauran,  I  am  inclined  to  consider 
Nabathean,  similar  to  two  inscriptions  in  Sulkhad.  But 
should  they  prove  to  have  an  aflBnity  with  Himyaritic,'  I 
should  feel  more  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr  Qraham  that  they 
mark  the  progress  of  a  people  moving  southward,  than  fall  in 
with  Captain  Burton's  theory,  though  backed  up  by  native 
tradition,  namely,  that  they  mark  a  stage  of  the  Gassanides,  a 
people  of  direct  Himyaritic  extraction,  moving  towarii 
Damascus^  from  Yemen.  The  Hamah  writing  would  thus 
stand  in  relation  of  parent  to  the  Harrah  inscriptions,  and  the 
later  Himyaritic.  But  as  the  known  Himyaritic  inscriptions 
are  too  far  south  to  have  any  relation  with  the  Hamah 
inscriptions,  so  they  are  of  far  too  late  a  date  to  be  classed 
with  them.  The  foundation  of  the  modern  Himyaritic  kingdom 
Mr  Caussin  places  a  century  before  our  era ;  and,  according  to 
Mr  Renan,  ''  La  date  des  inscriptions  Himyaritic  semble  ^tre  le 
III.  et  le  IV.*  Siecle  aprfes  Jesus  Christ."®  The  dates  on  the 
Ma'rib  dyke  are  generally  supposed  to  refer  to  the  breakings 
of  the  dyke,  which  events  happened  about  A.D.  100,  and  again 
about  the  advent  of  Mohammed.  Gesenius  also,  in  his  intro- 
duction to  the  Hebrew  grammar,  places  the  Himyaritic 
inscriptions  in   the  fourth   century,   AD.     After  this,    it    is 

»  Smith's  Bib.  Diet.,  Article  "  Arabia." 

«  "  Abu  el  Fida,*'  vol.  i.  p.  70. 

»  "Abu  el  Fida,"  vol.  i.  p.  105.     Ed.  CoDBtantinople,  A.  H.  1286. 

*  "  Renan  Langaes  Semitiqnes,"  303. 

*  "Journal  of  R  G.  Society,"  vol.  xxviii. 

'  I  make  the  suggestion,  that  the  inscriptions  of  the  Harrah,  seen  by  Mr 
Graham,  were  Nabathean,  with  diffidence ;  but  by  his  description  of  the 
characters,  I  am  reminded  of  the  Nabathean  of  Sulkhad  and  Bosra. 

'  "  Unei^lored  Syria,*'  vol.  i.  p.  147.  ^  <«  Renan  Lang.  Sem.,"  p.  315. 
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somewhat  startling  to  be  told  by  Mr  H.  Clarke,  that  100  of 
the  common  era  is  the  latest  date  "  assigned "  to  the  Him- 
yaritic,  and  that  the  oldest  Himyaritic  is  supposed  to  be  **  600 
before  the  common  era." ' 

It  seems  to  me  unnecessary  to  infer,  that  because  the 
Egyptians  and  Assyrians  inscribed  their  acts  in  their  own 
land,  therefore  they  wrote  them  up  in  the  streets  of  Hamath 
for  the  edification  of  the  vanquished  Hamathites;  or,  that 
because  Himyaritic  inscriptions  have  been  found  about  the 
Straits  of  Bab  el  Mandeb,  and  on  the  Ma'rib  dyke,  bearing  a 
resemblance  in  some  of  their  letters  to  the  characters  on  the 
Hamah  stone,  therefore  the  Hamah  inscriptions  are  Him- 
yaritic. No  one  should  draw  rash  conclusions  as  to  the 
affinity  of  languages,  from  the  fact  of  their  letters  resembling 
each  other ;  because  many  letters,  often  of  the  same  alphabet, 
are  almost  identical.  For  example,  in  Arabic  there  are  two 
triplicates  and  seven  duplicates  of  the  letters,  only  distinguish- 
able from  each  other  by  one,  two,  or  three  dots,  and  these 
distinguishing  marks  did  not  exist  in  the  early  Cufic.  The 
jud  and  schin,  and  the  both,  phe,  and  roph,  in  Syriac ;  and  the 
gimel  and  wosd,  and  beth,  daleth,  and  resh  of  the  Phoenician, 
are  almost  identical.  Each  letter,  however,  is  distinct  and 
separate  from  the  others,  and  has  its  own  special  value  and 
significance,  though  at  first  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  them.  Conclusions  therefore  drawn  from  the  seeming 
resemblance  of  the  characters  of  a  new  language  to  the  letters 
of  a  language  known,  though  plausible,  may  be  very  fallacious. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  perfectly  philosophical  in  an  inquiry  to  lay 
down  an  hypothesis ;  but  philosophy  demands  that  it  remain  an 
hypothesis  until  proved.  Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the 
internal  evidence  of  a  connection  with  Himyaritic,  furnished 
by  these  inscriptions,  there  is  no  external  evidence  pointing  to 
any  existence  of  the  Himyarites  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes. 
The  Egyptians  and  the  Assyrians  appeared  in  the  region  of 
Hamath  as  conquerors  or  as  allies ;  but  they  would  more  likely 
be  engaged  in  furthering  their  own  interests  than  in  erecting 
municipal  tablets.  The  language,  however,  is  neither  that  of 
Assyria  nor  Egypt. 

Is  it  not  the  most  rational  supposition  that  these  Hamah 
inscriptions  are  remnants  of  the  written  language  of  the  people 

»  «  Unexplored  Syria,"  vol.  i.  p.  359. 
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who  inhabited  Haroath  %  The  question  then  arises,  Have  we 
any  information  as  to  who  these  people  were  ? 

Just  before  the  Scythians  entered  on  the  stage  of  history^ 
the  Orontes  Valley  was  inhabited  by  a  powerful  Hittite 
race.  They  were  the  children  of  Heth  (DO  ^;i9,  LXX.  Xfrro^biy 
and  the  Khatti  of  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  inscriptions),  son 
of  Canaan.  In  Genesis  x.  18,  we  read  that  "  the  families  of 
the  Canaanites  spread  abroad ;  *'  and  in  Genesis  xxiii.,  we  find 
the  Canaanite  Hittites  at  Hebron,  in  barter  with  Abraham  in 
modem  Syrian  phraseology.  Further  on  in  the  time  of 
Joshua  (Joshua  i  4),  the  Hittites  had  become  so  important, 
that  they  were  put  for  all  the  nations  of  Canaan,  and  their 
territory  was  mentioned  as  a  synonym  for  the  promised  land 
in  its  fiill  extent :  "  From  the  wilderness  and  this  Lebanon, 
even  unto  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates ;  all  the  land  of 
the  Hittites  shall  be  your  coasts."  In  like  manner  from  1 
Kings  X.  28,  29,  and  2  Kings  vii.  6,  we  learn  that  there  was  a 
powerful  and  warlike  Hittite  kingdom,  strong  in  chariots  and 
armies,  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Palestine,  which  doubtless 
included  the  Hamathites,  and  other  minor  bi-anches  of  the 
same  Canaanite  family.  It  is  not  sufficiently  known  what  a 
flood  of  light  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monuments  shed  on  these 
Bible  statements. 

About  1360  B.C.,  the  Hittites  were  the  most  formidable 
enemies  of  the  i^yptians.  The  Egyptian  representations  of 
their  armies  and  chariots,  as  pictured  on  the  walls  of  the  palace 
of  the  great  Bameses  at  Thebes,  and  again  as  set  forth  in  the 
sculptures  of  Bameses  III.,^  at  Medeenet  Haboo,  fully  bear  out 
the  sacred  record.  These  paintings  and  sculptures,  with  tire 
poem  Pentaur,'  and  the  treaty  *  of  Khetseera,  the  illustrious 
king  of  the  Hittites,  drawn  up  in  Egypt  in  the  twenty-first 
year  of  Bameses  II.,  enable  us  to  fill  up  the  scriptural  outlines, 
and  to  form  a  conception  of  the  character  and  importance  of 
the  Hittite  kingdom.  It  was  for  fear  of  the  hosts  of  this 
powerful  confederacy,  under  "  the  kings  of  the  Hittites,"  that 
the  Syrian  armies  of  Benhadad  fled  in  confusion  from  the  siege 
of  Samaria  The  Syrians  heard  the  noise  of  chariots  and 
horses,  and  a  great  host,  "  and  they  said  one  to  another,  lo,  the 
Eang  of  Israel  hath  hired  against  us  the  kings  of  the  Hittites. 

^  WiUdnaon's  "  Anc.  Egyptum,"  voL  i.  p.  401. 

s  '*  Rong^  Berne  Contemporame,'*  No.  106,  p.  389.       '  Parthenon,  1862. 
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....  Wherefore  they  arose  and  fled  in  the  twilight,  and  left 
their  tents,  and  their  horses,  and  their  asses,  even  the  camp 
as  it  was,  and  fled  for  their  life."  "  The  Pharaohs  of  the 
eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth  dynasties,  waged  fierce 
wars  with  these  Hittites,  who  were  then  ruled  by  a  great  king' 
and  many  chiefs,  and  whose  principal  arm  was  a  force  of 
chariots  resembling  those  of  the  Egyptian  army."  *  Sir  J.  Q. 
Wilkinson,  in  his  work  on  the  ancient  Egyptians,  has  given  us 
a  woodcut '  of  a  painting  in  Thebes,  in  which  is  drawn  up  a 
Hittite  phalanx,  beside  a  fortified  Hittite  city.  The  winding 
river  and  bridges  are  suggestive  of  Hamah,  and  the  central 
elevation,  manned  by  archers  on  its  towers,  points  to  the  great 
mysterious  mound  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  perhaps  offers 
a  key  to  unlock  the  mystery  of  the  artificial  mounds  which  are 
scattered  throughout  all  the  great  plains  of  Syria. '    Again, 

"  In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  as  lately  deciphered,"  says  Mr  Grove, 
'^  there  are  frequent  reference  to  a  nation  of  Khatti,  who  formed  a  great 
confederacy  ruled  by  a  number  of  petty  chiefs,  whose  territory  also  lay 
in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  and  who  were  sometimes  assisted  by  the 
people  of  the  sea  coast,  probably  the  Phoenicians  (*  Bawlinson's  Hero- 
dotus,' vol.  i.  p.  436).  If  the  identification  of  these  people  with  the  Hittites 
should  prove  to  be  correct,  it  agrees  with  the  name  Chat^  as  noticed 
under  Heth,  and  affords  a  clue  to  the  meaning  of  some  passages,  which 
are  otherwise  puzzling."  * 

Wilkins,  in  his  "  Phoenicia  and  Israel,"  in  speaking  of  the 
great  empire  that  had  overshadowed  Israel  from  opposite  sides 
says: 

"  We  have  already  referred  to  the  decline  of  the  Egyptian  power  under 
the  twentieth  and  twenty-first  dynasties  ;  but  a  similar  loss  of  strength 


1  R.  S.  Poole,  Article  **  Egypt."    Smith's  Bible  Diet. 

«  "  Anc.  Egyptians,''  vol  i.  p.  400. 

'  These  mounds  are  very  numerous  in  the  plains  of  Hums  and  Hamah. 
Tell-es-Salahiyeh,  a  mound  of  sun-dried  brick,  100  feet  high  by  900  diameter, 
near  Damascus,  has  had  a  little  unskilful  digging  done  on  its  sides ;  but  the 
scanty  results  should  not  discourage  a  skilful  excavation  of  the  mound.  I 
have  sometimes  myself  picked  up  a  dozen  of  coins  on  it  of  an  evening.  A 
few  days  ago  I  rode  to  the  Tell  with  an  Australian  student,  and  in  half  an 
hour  I  picked  up  four  coins,  and  the  little  urchins  whom  I  put  in  motion 
brought  me  twenty-one.  Fragments  of  Mosaics  are  also  scattered  over  the 
mound.  Most  of  the  coins  have  palm-trees,  but  the  inscriptions  are  almost 
illegible.    They  are  No.  3  of  Mionnet. 

«  O.  Grove,  Article  <'  Hittites."    Smith's  Bible  Diet. 
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seems  to  have  befallen  the  empire  of  Assyria,  so  that  all  her  possessions 
west  of  the  Euphrates  were  taken  from  her  by  the  conqueriDg  Kbitas."  ^ 

Now,  these  Khattas,  or  Ehitas,  or  Hittites  (for  the  radicals  are 
the  same),  waged  long  wars  with  powerful  empires,  and  though 
frequently  vanquished,  often  came  out  victorious  in  the  end. 
They  had  relations,  warlike  and  peaceful,  with  Egypt,  Assyria, 
and  Phoenicia — nations  that  inscribed  their  achievements  in 
conspicuous  places,  in  the  language  of  the  people.  As  we  have 
seen,  one  of  the  Hittite  kings  went  to  Egypt  to  conclude  a 
treaty  of  peace  in  the  reign  of  Barneses  II.,  which  Manetho, 
the  Egyptian  historian  of  the  time  of  Ptolemy  I.,  places  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  B.c.  A  copy  of  the 
treaty  is  still  extant,  and  throws  some  light  on  the  gods  and 
godesses  of  the  Hittites,  who  were  appealed  to  as  witnesses  of 
the  compact.' 

Now,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  Hittites  would  live 
surrounded  by  such  literary  nations  as  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian, 
Jewish,  and  Phoenician,  occupying  so  large  a  place  in  their 
estimation,  and  maintaining  their  ground  so  well,  in  war  and 
peace,  without  having  a  literature  of  their  own,  or  at  least  a 
written  language.  Mr  Johnson  says  :  "  We  should  naturally 
expect  in  this  vicinity,  some  trace  of  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian 
.conquerors,  who  have  ravaged  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  and 
of  their  struggles  with  the  Hittites  on  this  ancient  battlefield, 
and  of  Solomon  who  built  stone  cities  in  Hamath  ; " '  but  it 
seems  to  me  much  more  natural  and  rational  that  we  should 
find  here  some  trace  of  the  Hittites  themselves.  Their  relations 
with  Assyria,  peaceful  and  warlike,  were  extensive  ;  they  seem 
to  have  been  in  alliance  with  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  no 
doubt  their  carriers  by  sea ;  and  in  addition  to  their  intercourse 
with  the  Egyptians,  in  waging  wars  and  concluding  treaties, 
we  read  in  the  Bible  that  the  Hittites  had  commercial 
relations  with  Egypt  for  war  chariots  and  horses.* 

When  Khetseera  visited  Egypt,  he  would  see  in  the  temples 

*  ''Phoenicia  snd  Israel"     Barney  Prize  Essay  for  1S70.     By  A.    S. 
Wilkins. 

*  R.  S.  Poole,  Article  <«  Hittites.''    Kitto*s  Bib.  literature. 

*  American  P.  £.  Society,  July  1S72,  p.  32. 

^  1  Kings  X.  28,  where- we  have  the  price  of  the  horses  furnished  to  the 
HittifteB ;  160  shekels  of  silver  each,  which,  reckoning  the  shekel  at  2s.  8|d. 
or  2b.  6d.,  would  make  the  price  £17,  2s.,  or  £18,  15s. 
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of  Thebes  and  £1  Earaak  and  Memphis,  the  record  of  victories 
gained  over  his  ancestors ;  and  he,  or  his  more  victorious 
successors,  might  also  trace  on  stone  the  records  of  the 
achievements  which  they  wished  to  perpetuate.  It  seems  to 
me  most  probable  that  these  inscriptions  are  of  Hittite  origin, 
for  the  Scythic  invasion  seems  to  have  passed,  leaving  no 
permanent  remains.  . 

Internal  evidence  also  points  in  the  same  direction;  for 
some  of  the  characters  bear  a  remote  resemblance  to  the 
letters  of  the  three  nations  with  whom  the  Hittites  were  in 
most  active  relations — Assyria,  Egypt,  and  Phoenicia;  and 
hence  most^  of  those  who  have  written  on  the  Hamah 
inscriptions,  speak  of  the  language  as  forming  a  link  between 
the  hieroglyphic  and  phonetic  styles  of  writing.  We  must  be 
careful,  however,  as  to  the  conclusions  we  draw  from  such 
resemblance. 

From  all  the  evidence  before  me,  external  and  internal,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  we  have  in  these  inscriptions  some 
declaration  from  the  Hittites  themselves.  We  have,  up  to 
the  present  time,  only  known  them  on  the  testimony  of  their 
neighbours.  I  need  not  say  with  what  interest  we  await  their 
utterance  after  their  long  silence. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  a  fellow-labourer  in  the 
Syro-Arabic  field,  that  these  inscriptions  are  a  copy  of  the  ten 
commandments  for  the  barbarians  of  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  promised  land.  But  may  we  not  here  have  some  ac- 
count of  Joshua's  wondrous  conquest,  when  the  Hittites  were 
driven  back ;  or  of  the  relations  of  King  David  and  King  Toi 
(2  Sam.  viii.  10),  or  of  the  marriage  of  Solomon  with  a  Hittite 
wife  (1  Kings  xi.  1),  or  his  building  of  the  store  cities  of 
Hamath  (2  Chron.  viii.  4).  We  must  however  labour  to 
unlock  these  mysteries,  not  with  the  view  of  finding  something 
sensational  in  them,  or  for  the  purpose  of  proving  some 
theory,  but  from  a  pure  love  of  knowing  what  they  really 
contain  ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  thus  proceeding  in  the  right 
method  of  investigation,  we  shall  reach  results  satisfactory 
to  the  most  utilitarian  scholars.  Even  though  they  should 
turn  out  to  be  only  tombstones,  as  some  suppose,  we  shall  at 
least,  I  believe,  ascertain  whether  the  language  of  the  Hittites 

^  Mr  Wm.  R.  Green,  H.B.M.*s  vice-oonBoI,  DanuwciiB ;  and  Johnson, 
Barton,  and  Doaki. 
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was  Shemitlc  or  not,  a  question  which,  up  to  the  present, 
remains  unsettled. 

In  bringing  this  subject  to  a  close,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  shewn  sufficient  reason  for  not  accepting  any  of  the 
suggestions  at  first  thrown  out  with  respect  to  the  origin  and 
language  of  these  inscriptions. 

From  the  shape  and  appearance  of  the  stones  themselves, 
we  infer  that  they  were  built  into  structures,  with  the  inscribed 
parts  standing  out,  so  as  to  be  publicly  read.  It  is  thus  very 
improbable  that  they  would  be  inscribed  in  a  foreign  tongue, 
and  incredible  that  they  should  be  the  work  of  an  enemy. 
Had  they  been  traces  of  the  enemies  who  ravaged  the  Orontes 
Valley,  they  would  have  been  destroyed  when  the  enemy 
turned  his  back.  But  we  know  who  the  enemies  of  the  Hittites 
were,  and  the  characters  on  the  stones  are  not  those  of  their 
language,  as  written  at  the  time  of  their  conquests.  Again, 
the  workmanship  of  the  inscriptions,  which  are  in  rehef,  like 
most  Cufic  and  Arabic  inscriptions,  shews  nothing  of  the 
scratchy  appearance  of  the  incised  Bedawi-waam  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  It  is  hardly  necessary  again  to  repeat 
that  the  inscriptions  are  neither  Egyptian  nor  Assyrian ;  and 
it  has  been  shewn  that  the  Himyaritic  is  too  late,  as  a  written 
^^MkffiBjgej  and  geographically  too  remote  from  the  Orontes 
Valley  to  favour  the  supposition  that  the  Hamah  inscriptions 
are  Himyaritia  It  is  possible  that  the  Himyaritic  may  be 
the  descendant  of  the  Hamath,  and  the  inscriptions  east  of  the 
fiauran  point  in  that  direction ;  but  until  we  know  more  of 
the  nature  of  the  Harrah  inscriptions,  we  cannot  say  anything 
definite  on  the  subject.  It  may  be  suggested  that  they  are 
some  remnant  of  the  Scythic  invasion ;  but  that  event  was  of 
so  ephemeral  a  character  that  it  was  not  likely  to  leave  such 
permanent  remains  in  the  country  over  which  it  swept. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  shew  wh&t  the  Hamah 
inscriptions  are  not ;  and  we  believe  we  have  pointed  out 
what  they  probably  are.  They  are  doubtless  the  work  of  a 
people  settled  in  the  country  at  a  remote  period,  having 
relations  with  the  surrounding  nations  of  Egypt,  Assyria, 
Fhcenicia,  and  Israel ;  for  the  inscriptions  bear  traces  of  the 
influence  of  the  language  of  each  of  these  nationa  The  Bible 
tells  ns  of  a  great  Hittite  kingdom  beyond  Jewish  boundaries 
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Id  the  north  ;  and  its  statement?,  which  have  been  obscure 
and  puzzling,  have  recently  received  confirmation  from  the 
inscriptions  of  Egypt  and  Assyria.  It  is  very  improbable  that 
a  great  kingdom,  so  far  advanced  in  the  arts  of  war  and  peace 
as  the  Hittites  were,  should  be  without  a  written  language,  or 
any  inscribed  records  of  their  own  achievements,  while  they 
were  in  constant  intercourse  and  rivalry  with  nations  on 
every  hand  which  inscribed  their  triumphs  in  hall  and  palace 
to  their  own  glorification. 

But,  I  have  been  asked :  "  If  the  Hittites  were  capable  of 
producing  such  perfect  inscriptions  as  these,  how  is  it  that 
these  are  the  only  remains  they  have  left  us?'*  To  this  it 
may  be  replied,  that  these  are  not  the  only  remains  they  have 
left,  for  Mr  Drake  discovered  others  in  Aleppo,  and  there 
remains  in  Hamah  at  least  the  second  half  of  the  fragmentary 
inscription  No.  I.  It  need  not  surprise  any  one  that  other 
inscriptions  of  the  same  kind  have  not  been  discovered,  for 
archaeologists  have  known  of  the  existence  of  these  for  sixty-one 
years,  without  making  any  effort  to  secure  them.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  the  destroying  Scythians  swept 
southward  over  the  plains  of  Syria ;  that  for  several  centuries 
the  SeleucidsB  dynasty,  with  their  wonderful  mania  for  building 
and  rebuilding,  ruled  over  the  whole  of  northern  Syria ;  that 
the  Romans  succeeded  the  Greeks ;  that  the  Moslems  drove 
out  the  Byzantines ;  that  barbarous  hordes  of  western  crusaders 
captured  and  sacked  most  of  the  towns  in  the  Orontes  plain  ; 
and  that  now,  for  several  centuries,  the  Turk,  like  the  genius 
of  destruction,  has  fulfilled  his  destiny  by  turning  the  fertile 
plains  of  Syria  into  barren  wastes,  and  her  splendid  cities  into 
ruinous  heaps.  The  spoilers  have  been  in  the  land  of  the 
Hittites  for  over  2500  years,  and  it  need  not  be  wondered  at 
if  most  of  their  monuments  have  disappeared.  When  we 
remember  that  during  the  last  century  only  three  or  four 
educated  travellers  have  explored  the  north  of  Syria,  and  that 
in  a  very  hasty  manner,  we  may  reasonably  predict  that  these 
Hamah  inscriptions  will  prove  the  first  fruits  of  a  rich  harvest 
to  be  gleaned  by  the  industrious  and  intelligent  antiquary  in 
the  "gathering  in  of  Hamath." 

I  am  sorry  to  add  that  Englishmen,  in  the  present  state  of 
English  influence  in  Turkey,  will  have  great  difficulty  in 
securing  any  monuments  they  may  find.     It  would  not  be 
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pleasant  to  smuggle  out  of  the  country,  as  Consul  Lang '  did  in 
Cyprus,  what  they  may  have  laboured  hard  and  paid  dear  to 
obtain,  and  that  at  the  risk  of  having  their  treasures  con* 
fiscated  and  themselves  tried  before  a  Turkish  tribunal ;  and 
it  is  desirable,  above  all  things,  that  no  Englishman  shall  ever 
resort  to  that  impotent  and  fussy  peddling,  which  led  to  the 
destmction  of  the  Moabite  stone. 

William  Wright,  A.B. 


Abt.  V. — The  New  Reading  of  the  History  of  larasL 

OeacMchte  des  Volkes  Israel,  Yon  Hbinbich  Ewald.  £d.  I.  Die 
Eifdeitung.  Bd.  II.  Die  Qottherrschaft.  Bd.  III.  Die  KSnigherrschaft. 
Bd.  IV.  Die  HeUigherrschaft  Bd.  V.  Oeschichte  Christw^  und 
Beiner  Zeit.    Bd.  VI.  OeeehickU  dee  Apottoliechen  ZeiUdters.* 

1.  A  T  length  one  has  arisen  to  do  for  the  history  of  Israel 
-^  what  Niebuhr  did  for  the  history  of  Rome ;  and  in 
these  massive  volumes  we  have  the  quintessence  of  historical 
truth  distilled  from  the  Bible.  The  work  which  the  Reforma- 
tion commenced,  but  left  uncompleted,  and  which  has  been  in 
suspense  these  three  hundred  years,  has  been  resumed  by  a 
master,  and  carried  to  its  logical  ultimatv/m,  and  now 
Bibliolatry  lies  shivered  into  ruins.  Here  is  an  answer  to 
the  inquiry,  said  to  be  ^Ae  question  of  the  hour,  how  to  retain 
as  a  practical  conviction  faith  in  Christianity  as  eternal  truth, 
without  the  aid  of  the  artificial  prop  gf  an  infallible  book 
hitherto  deemed  essentially  necessary.  Here  is  Christianity 
pure  and  simple,  freed  from  the  incrustations  and  morbid 
growths  of  ages  past, — a  Christianity  all  throbbing  with  life, 
and  glowing  with  moral  enthusiasm,  of  which  Christ  is  heart 
and  head,  and  in  which  He  shines  infinitely  great  and  glorious 

>  See  letter  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  from  Alexandria,  12tli  December  1S7^ 
hy  Mr  H.  Lang,  director  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank,  Alexandria,  and 
ex-Conral  at  Lamica. 

*  Hiatory  of  the  People  of  Israel  By  Heinrich  Ewald.  Vol  I.  Intro- 
duction. Vol  IL  The  Theocracy.  Vol  IIL  The  Monarchy.  Vol  IV.  The 
HagiocrMy.  Vol  V.  History  of  Christ  and  His  Time.  Vol  VI.  History  of 
tlw  Agt  of  the  Apostles. 
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— ^but  a  Christianity  without  superstition  and  without  idolatry. 
And  finally,  here,  in  finished  symmetry,  we  have  presented  to 
us  the  form  of  doctrine  towards  which  all  Christendom  has, 
these  many  years  back,  been  invisibly  moving,  and  the  goal 
is  clearly  defined  towards  which,  from  innumerable  pathways, 
the  feet  of  all  true  inquirers  are  making.  Ewald  is  harbinger 
of  the  church  of  the  future.  Is  it  so  ?  Or,  is  all  this  ponderous 
learning  misdirected  and  erratic  ?  Is  this  great  and  glowing 
book  only  a  wild  romance  ?  Would  its  writer  carry  the 
Christian  Church  back  to  a  hollow  and  unfruitfiil  Ebionism  ? 
Can  it  be  that  the  Christian  centuries  have  been  dominated 
by  error,  and  their  creations  only  the  building  of  a  tower  of 
Babel  ?  Is  Ewald  only  shrinking  in  terror  from  the  majesty 
of  Christianity, — nothing  but  a  fervent  arch-heretic?  We  raise 
a  profoundly  important  question, — it  is  already  before  us ;  and 
in  its  presence,  most  of  the  controversies,  the  noise  of  which 
fiUs  the  air,  seem  sheer  idleness.  A  beginning  has  already 
been  made  in  the  translation  of  Ewald's  great  work,  and  it 
will  speedily  be  before  the  English  public.  It  is  of  the  kind 
which  for  the  time  being  magnetizes  the  reader,  and  no  one 
acquainted  with  it  can  doubt  that  it  will  be  much  read, 
exercise  a  profound  influence,  and  make  many  converts : 
indeed,  it  is  already  discernible  that  Ewald  is  powerfully 
controlling  theological  thought.  We  propose,  therefore,  as 
faithfully  as  possible,  to  reproduce  Ewald's  view  of  the  nature 
and  development  of  Christianity,  as  the  true  and  absolute 
religion,  and  also  to  subject  it  to  such  criticism  as  will  test  its 
validity,  and  shew  what  insuperable  difficulties  it  has  to 
encounter  before  it  can  hope  to  obtain  the  acceptanoe  of 
Christendom, — nay,  how  it  contains  within  itself  the  elements 
of  self-refutation  and  self-destruction. 

2.  With  Ewald's  negative  position  we  may  be  brief.  The 
idea  of  an  infallible  Divine  book,  every  word  of  which  records 
actual  history,  is  superstition,  one  which  flagrantly  ignores 
the  very  aspect  which  the  Bible  wears,  and  can  only  be 
bolstered  up  by  a  system  of  pious  fraud.  The  Mosaic  author- 
ship of  the  Pentateuch  is  a  groundless  tradition,  and,  to 
modem  criticism,  even  a  self-evident  absurdity  and  impossi- 
bility. The  Athanasian  creed  is  idolatry.  The  Prophets  of 
Israel  were  only  the  embodiment  of  the  theocitttic  spirit,  and 
the  Apostles  only  Christians  who  had  drunk  most  deeply  into 
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the  mind  of  Christ,  otherwise  entirely  creatures  of  their  age, 
with  all  its  imperfections  and  limitations.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  prophecy  in  the  sense  of  a  supernatural  knowledge  of 
the  futura  Its  utterances  are  only  the  intuitions  and  forebodings 
of  religion  evolving  its  contents  and  aiming  towards  self-com- 
pletion, or  sure  calculations  on  the  ground  of  the  relation  of 
the  eternal  righteousness  to  the  world.  Nor  is  there  any 
such  thing  as  a  miracle.  What  seems  a  miracle  is  only  a 
higher  law — the  dynamic  force  of  spirit  over  matter;  and 
narratives  of  miracles  only  shew  how  religion,  looking  back, 
idealises  and  glorifies  its  own  manifestations  in  life  and  history. 
There  are  no  angels,  and  there  is  no  kingdom  of  darkness. 
The  idea  of  angels  is  the  poetry  of  religion,  and  the  idea  of 
devils  is  of  foreign  growth,  one  which  obtruded  itself  on  Israel, 
and,  from  a  combination  of  circumstances,  unhappily  obtained 
possession.  The  true  religion  is  no  supernatural  revelation, 
but  only  the  culmination  of  a  natural  historical  process — for 
the  human  mind  has  a  natural  determination  towards  it — ^and 
Christ  is  therefore  only  ideally  from  heaven,  but  really  only 
the  ripe  fruit  of  humanity.  Qod's  relation  to  the  world  and 
method  of  dealing  with  men  is  uniform  from  age  to  age,  and 
fixed  as  nature's  course.  In  all  past  time  history  pursued  its 
course  as  now,  and  all  the  history  of  the  past  was  shaped  by 
the  same  forces  which  shape  modem  history.  There  never 
was  a  cessation  of  supernatural  interventions,  for  there  never 
was  a  supernatural  intervention.  But  all  this  is  only  the 
shadow  cast  by  the  body  of  Ewald's  positive  doctrine,  and 
therefore  it  chiefly  concerns  us  to  apprehend  his  affirmations. 

3.  The  point  of  departure  is  found  in  the  conception  of 
religion.  Religion  is  a  fact  in  the  world,  not  simply  a  theory 
or  speculation,  but  a  fact  of  immediate  consciousness  and 
experience.  Every  man  who  has  found  it  would  as  soon 
question  his  own  existence  as  its  reality,  and  wherever  it 
reveals  itself  it  makes  itself  known  as  the  highest  and  greatest 
of  all  the  possessions  of  the  human  mind.  Although  the 
impulse  towards  religion  is  native  to  man,  and  he  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  religious,  it  is  at  the  same  time  necessary  that 
he  should  be  quickened  from  without, — ^for  the  most  part  by 
the  pressure  of  physical  and  spiritual  wretchedness, — that  his 
higher  self  may  awake  and  seek  Qod.  When  in  such  an  hour 
a  man  descends  into  the  unsearchable  depths  within  himself^ 
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he  finds  Qod  already  there,  Who  reveals  Himself  to  him  as  the 
Holy  One  and  the  Saviour, — at  once  as  a  flaming  fire  con- 
suming the  evil,  and  as  inexpressible  love  lending  health  and 
might  to  the  spirit,  whereby  it  swings  itself  away  over  all  evil, 
and  feels  itself  blessed,  saved,  redeemed.  He  who  has  attained 
this  experience  becomes  a  new  man,  is  henceforth  spiritual 
{pTtevrnxatikoa),  and  indeed  in  the  measure  of  the  intensity  and 
purity  of  his  experience,  is  a  prophet  and  light  of  men,  for  has 
he  not  seen  Qod  and  heard  His  voice,  even  with  the  same 
certainty  with  which  his  eye  has  seen  the  face  of  man  and  his 
ear  heard  the  sighing  of  the  wind  ?  There  neither  is  nor  can 
be  any  inspiration  but  this,  and  this,  too,  is  revelation. 

This  immediate  experience,  which  we  name  religion,  proves 
itself  to  be  an  altogether  searchless  well-spring  of  spiritual 
thought  and  truth,  and  light  begins  to  radiate  from  it,  till  it 
alters  the  whole  aspect  of  heaven  and  eaxth.  Indeed,  the 
Bible  is  only  the  progressive  evolution  of  its  contents.  We 
are  taught  by  it,  with  immediate  demonstration,  that  the  true 
God,  the  only  one  Who  can  redeem,  is  a  purely  spiritual  Being* 
Who  fills  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  is  near  every  soul  that 
seeks  him,  and  is  to  be  apprehended  by  a  purely  spiritual  act 
alone  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  soul ;  and  lo !  idolatry  rises  up 
before  the  mind  as  a  lie  and  an  abomination,  and  Egypt 
becomes  a  land  of  spiritual  leprosy.  In  the  inward  search  for 
God  imder  the  pressure  of  wretchedness,  a  man  comes  to  know 
himself  as  spirit,  as  greater  than  earth  and  sky,  possessed  of  a 
life  which  mountains  of  matter  cannot  crush,  of  a  force  which, 
when  released  by  the  breath  of  God,  looks  out  into  eternity  \ 
and  lo!  the  materialism  of  heathendom  vanishes,  terror  of 
material  forces  disappears,  and  God  the  Spirit  is  recognised  as 
the  one  controlling  force  that  fills  the  universe,  whose  voice 
hurls  back  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  makes  as  stubble  the 
war-horses  of  Egypt.  Is  not,  further,  all  Polytheism  thus 
annihilated,  and  the  truth  that  there  is  one  God  only  eternally 
rooted  in  the  soul  ?  The  abominable  conceptions  of  the 
character  of  God  which  obtain  in  heathendom,  now  disappear 
as  night  before  the  rising  sun ;  for  He  has  been  revealed  as 
the  Holy  One, — i.e.,  as  the  loving-righteous  One,  whose  very 
anger  bums  as  a  fire  to  consume  evil  and  save  firom  it ;  whose 
very  righteousness  is  therefore  only  a  form  of  lova  All  the 
moral  truth  contained  in  the  Decalogue  is  wrapt  up  in  this 
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experience :  the  spiritual  man  has  heard  himself  addressed  by 
that  majestic  ''  I,''  impelling  him  towards  a  pure  and  loving 
life.  May  we  not,  therefore,  well  name  it  revelation  from  on 
high  ?    What  other  or  better  divine  inspiration  can  there  be  ? 

Not  only  is  religion  light,  it  is  also  force,— an  altogether 
wonderful  and  most  central  moral  force, — "  threshing  the  moun« 
tains  and  beating  them  small,  and  making  the  hills  as  chafil*' 
It  is  fire  in  the  heart  Its  every  truth  is  apprehended  as  the 
voice  of  the  Eternal  commanding.  It  feels  itself  in  league 
with  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  Where  it  comes,  it  comes  as  the 
rushing  down  of  heavenly  forces  into  the  life  of  man  and  the 
course  of  history.  In  this  sense,  the  sphere  of  religion  is  the 
sphere  of  miracles.  It  is  inevitable  that  its  high  spring-tides 
should  be  associated  with  theophanies  and  visions  of  angels, 
**  the  earth  trembling,  and  discovering  its  foundations,  and  the 
perpetual  hills  bowing."  Where  it  fires  souls,  it  inspires  them 
with  such  enthusiasm,  so  thrills  mind,  heart,  and  arm,  that  the 
course  of  history  becomes  a  story  of  marvels  and  a  record  of 
deeds  so  amazing,  that  the  doers  of  them  recognise  the  hand 
and  arm  of  Jehovah.  Beligion  is  the  central  force  in  the 
world;  it  controls  all  history;  is  the  divinely  conquering 
might  which  will  subdue  and  refashion  all  things. 

4.  Such,  then,  is  religion.  Now,  every  truth  which  is 
destined  to  become  the  possession  of  many,  or  the  common 
possession  of  the  race,  must  fii-st  of  all  become,  most  inwardly 
and  firmly,  the  possession  of  one  man,  in  whom  it  reveals  all 
its  glory  and  all  its  might.  Such  a  man  arose.  The  man 
Moses  attained  to  this  experience,  which  is  true  religion,  in 
such  a  manner  as  no  other  before  him  bad  done,  and  as  no 
other  after  him  did,  before  Christ  came;  possessed  it  with 
imexampled  intensity,  purity,  might,  and  clearness ;  and  also 
by  a  reflective  act  made  its  substance  the  conscious  treasure 
of  his  spirit  as  it  never  before  had  filled  any  human  spirit. 
Also,  he  obeyed  it  with  the  most  rigorous  earnestness,  following 
its  guidance  into  thought  and  action  with  undeviating  truth- 
fulness. Once,  in  deepest  silence  and  hiddenness,  the  divine 
fire  shone  before  his  eyes  and  thrilled  his  spirit, — he  saw  Qod 
and  heard  God,  and  his  hour  had  stnick.  The  shepherd  becomes 
a  prophet,  and  arises  to  obey  the  voice  which  speaks  within :  a 
prc^faet  and  man  of  God,  having  obtained  the  true  religion 
as  folly  as  the  age  rendered  possible,  was  sent  to  put  his  mind 
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on  Israel,  and  make  his  individual  possession  first  the  peculiar 
treasure  of  that  nation,  and  then  of  all  nations. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Moses  was  the  first  man 
who  found  the  true  religion.  It  had  been  found  by  many  of 
his  ancestors,  and  without  the  inheritance  which  he  had 
received  firom  them,  he  could  not  have  become  what  he  was. 
Nay,  in  all  ages  and  among  all  nations,  men  have  sought 
religion  and  found  it.  In  Egypt,  in  China,  in  India,  there 
have  been  men  who  were  not  inferior  to '^  the  patriarchs, — 
possibly  little  inferior  to  Moses.  How  was  it  then  that  Moses 
became  the  founder  of  the  true  religion  ?  How  came  he  to 
leave  his  mark  on  universal  history  ?  The  age  was  lipe  for 
him,  and  circumstances  favoured  him.  The  very  fascination 
of  the  false  religion  of  Egypt,  by  its  sharp  antagonism, 
developed  the  true  religion  with  unexampled  precision ;  and 
while  all  nations  have  more  or  less  striven  to  reach  the  true 
religion,  so  much  so  that  it  was  only  as  it  were  by  accident 
that  Egypt  did  not  become  its  home,  yet  Israel  possessed  the 
purest  religious  instinct  and  ripest  religious  genius,  and  was  at 
that  time  in  such  a  condition,  externally  and  internally,  that 
it  only  awaited  the  summons  of  the  prophet's  voice.  How- 
ever, let  it  be  understood  that  when  we  speak  of  Israel,  we  do 
not  speak  of  a  nation  which  literally  sprang  from  Abraham  ;  for 
Israel  was  the  collective  name  given  to  successive  tribes  which 
bad  at  various  times  emigrated  southward,  and  at  last  attracted 
to  the  rich  and  cultivated  land  of  Egypt,  had  there  been  fused 
by  a  common  religious  disposition. 

Never  did  man  betake  himself  to  a  task  of  greater  magni- 
tude than  that  which  now  awaited  Moses.  The  religious 
antagonism  between  the  Egyptians  and  the  Hebrews  had  at 
length  developed  itself  to  such  proportions,  that  either  Pharaoh 
must  utterly  crush  Israel  into  submission,  or  Israel  must  be 
permitted  to  quit  Egypt,  and  seek  for  itself  a  new  home. 
There  arose  a  religious  war.  The  actual  history  of  it  no  longer 
exists ;  but  we  cannot  picture  to  ourselves  as  too  sublime  the 
mian  who,  in  such  an  unequal  struggle,  gained  the  victory; 
and  his  antagonist  is  an  ever-memorable  illustration  of  the 
vanity  of  man's  rebellion  against  truth  and  right.  Israel  went 
forth  to  seek  a  new  home :  having  gained  in  the  struggle  in 
Egypt,  and  in  a  wonderful  deliverance  at  the  Red  Sea,  such  an 
experience  of  the  hand  of  the  invisible  Qod  fighting  for  them, 
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that  trust  in  the  unseen  arm  became  an  imperishable  treasure  of 
the  people, and  in  all  thefutureaconviction  shaping  their  history. 

But  now,  what  will  Moses  do  with  this  race  which  his  hand 
has  rescued  ?  Into  what  shape  will  he  mould  them  ?  Whither 
will  he  lead  them  ?  The  soil  of  the  national  mind  had  indeed 
been  prepared  for  him.  Israel  was  in  such  a  condition  of 
religious  susceptibility  and  elevated  enthusiasm,  as  made  it 
possible  for  Moses  entirely  to  fill  it  with  right  conceptions  of 
the  true  Gbd,  the  true  religion,  the  true  worship,  and  the  true 
morality :  and  the  great  thoughts  of  his  spirit  passed  from  his 
lips  as  a  glowing  fire,  fusing  Israel,  and  enabling  him  to  cast 
it  into  the  mould  which  henceforth  distinguished  it  from  all 
other  nations.  The  sublime  picture  of  the  giving  of  the  law 
at  Sinai  exhibits  to  us  a  nation  thrilled,  from  the  centre  to 
the  circumference,  ¥rith  pure  religious  enthusiasm,  and  pro- 
claims to  us  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  true  religion  has 
ceased  to  be  a  sporadic  phenomenon,  and  has  become  so 
interwoven  with  the  existence  of  a  nation  that  it  can  never 
more  perish,  imless  that  nation  can  be  annihilated :  religion 
will  henceforth  be  interwoven  with  history.  We  can  therefore 
well  understand  how  the  government  of  this  people  became  a 
theocracy, — nay,  how  it  could  become  nothing  else  than  a 
theocracy ;  for  it  was  a  religious  idea  which  had  fused  it  into 
a  nation,  and  the  central  formative  passion  of  the  national 
mind  and  heart,  was  to  serve  the  invisible  King  Who  had 
delivered  them,  and  Whom  it  felt  ever  near  in  His  might, 
purity,  and  grace.  The  theocracy  was  a  sublime  and  truly 
gigantic  conception, — one  possible  only  to  a  young  people 
glowing  with  fresh  enthusiasm;  one,  however,  which  raised 
them  to  a  giddy  and  dangerous  height,  and  which  would  prove 
itself  inoperative  when  a  Moses  was  no  more,  when  the  oracle 
was  dumb,  and  the  heart  of  the  nation  had  grown  old. 

All  the  higher  possessions  of  the  human  spirit  can  only 
blossom,  nay,  can  be  retained  only,  amid  civilisation,  order, 
peace,  and  external  well-being  ;  according  to  the  vision  of  the 
Apocalypse,  ''the  earth  helps  the  woman."  A  home  had  there- 
fore to  be  found  for  Israel  On  Canaan  all  eyes  were  fixed ; 
and  to  Canaan  Moses  would  have  quickly  led  the  people,  had 
they  been  altogether  worthy.  They  required,  however,  long 
probation^  and  time  for  consolidation.  Although  the  generation 
whidi  came  out  of  Egypt  did  not  reach  Canaan^  nothing  can 
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convincingly  demonstrate  the  earnestness  and  purity  of  the 
national  heart,  and  the  depth  of  the  educational  guidance  of 
Moses,  than  the  spectacle  of  the  fervour,  prowess,  fidelity,  and 
young  energy  of  the  subsequent  generation,  who  pursue  their 
way  with  songs  of  rejoicing  (Numbers  xxi.),  whose  faces  were 
as  the  faces  of  lions,  and  their  feet  swift  as  the  roes  upon  the 
mountains.  Moses  departed  this  life  without  bringing  his 
work  fully  to  completion,  but  not  without  the  joy  of  seeing 
around  him  a  people  altogether  of  the  right  mind  and  heart, 
and  a  leader  in  whom  he  discerned  his  own  spirit  reproduced. 
Joshua,  without  delay,  led  the  nation  to  the  conquest  of 
Canaan;  and  such  was  the  martial  enthusiasm  with  which 
their  religion  inspired  them,  such  might  did  it  lend  to  their 
hands,  such  rapidity  to  their  feet,  that  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time  they  had  made  for  themselves  a  secure  habitation.  On 
looking  back,  it  seemed  to  them  that  the  very  river  had 
become  dry  ground, — that,  upon  their  battle-shout,  the 
ramparts  of  walled  cities  had  fallen  down  with  a  crash, — that 
the  stroke  of  their  sword  had  been  like  the  raining  of  stones 
from  heaven, — that  so  much  had  been  compressed  into  a  short 
period,  that  days  had  surely  been  gathered  into  one,  as  if  the 
very  sun  had  tarried  in  the  heavens  till  their  work  was  done. 
Verily,  Jehovah  had  fought  for  them.  And  so,  at  last,  there 
is  a  strange  new  thing  in  the  world, — a  nation  in  secure 
possession  of  a  land  and  home,  having  in  its  keeping  the  true 
religion,  and  conscious  of  a  mission  to  keep  it  as  its  peculiar 
treasure,  and  develope  it  till  it  is  ripe  to  become  the  treasure 
of  universal  humanity.  When  will  it  be  ?  What  will  be  the 
course  of  such  a  nation's  history  ? 

6.  The  next  great  experience  which  Israel  made,  was  that 
of  the  absolute  impossibility  of  prosecuting  its  mission  and 
fulfilling  its  destination,  nay,  even  of  retaining  the  treasures 
of  the  past,  under  a  theocracy.  Its  own  religious  life  and 
light  were  by  no  means  absolutely  pure  and  perfect ;  but, 
instead  of  finding  itself  long  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
land,  and  left  in  such  external  peace  as  would  permit  it 
thoroughly  to  exhaust  and  appropriate  its  divine  treasures,  lo ! 
enemies  break  in  upon  the  right  hand  and  upon  the  left,  the 
land  is  well  nigh  wrenched  from  its  grasp,  and  its  very  exist- 
ence as  a  nation  unceasingly  threatened  with  destruction. 
Why  are  we  so  weak  ?  they  asked ;  but  no  one  could  answer 
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The  early  glory  of  Israel  under  a  pure  theocracy  held  the 
national  imagination  in  such  thraldom,  that  no  man  ventured 
to  blame  it>  and  every  man  said  that  hope  and  help  lay  in 
returning,  not  in  advancing.  It  required  centuries  of  experi- 
ence before  the  nation  learned  to  utter  the  thought,  "  It  is 
because  we  have  no  king  that  we  are  as  water  spilt  upon  the 
ground ;  give  us  a  king,  that  we  may  be  united  and  strong, 
and,  in  secure  possession  of  external  peace  and  wellbeing, 
prosecute  our  high  mission."  The  theocracy  was  only  a 
sublime  ideal, — like  other  ideab,  unworkable, — and  requiring 
conditions  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  could  not  long 
continue.  The  successive  judges  whom  the  necessities  of 
Israel  called  forth,  were  imperfect  attempts  to  supply  the 
requisite  bond  of  unity  to  the  nation  ;  for,  in  spite  of  heroic 
lives  like  those  of  Gideon,  Jephthah,  and  Samson,  Israel  fell 
deeper  and  deeper,  till  it  felt  itself  ready  to  perish  from 
internal  anarchy  and  outward  hostility. 

It  is  to  Samuel  belongs  the  honour  of  at  last  clearly  dis- 
cerning what  Israel  required,  and  of  peacefully  accomplishing 
the  revolution.  During  his  earlier  life,  he  had  thought  that 
the  salvation  of  Israel  lay  in  restoring  the  age  of  Joshua^  and 
anew  building  the  theocracy  on  the  great  truths  which  he  had 
anew  apprehended  in  all  their  grandeur,  and  which  he  laboured 
to  imprint  on  the  national  heart,  through  the  agency  of  the 
school  of  the  prophets.  He  was  fully  aware  of  the  demand  for 
reformation,  but  opposed  it  with  all  his  energy,  till  at  last 
— ^recognising  its  imperative  necessity — he  became  himself  the 
reformer^  and  introduced  the  new  era.  The  age  of  the 
theocracy  ceases,  and  the  age  of  the  monarchy  begins;  or 
rather,  the  monarchy  was  superinduced  upon  the  theocracy, 
and  there  began  the  era  of  Basileo-Theocracy.  It  is  important 
to  mark  the  distinction,  for  a  king  in  Israel  must  be  other  than 
a  king  of  a  heathen  nation.  He  only  was  competent  to  be 
anointed  king  of  Israel,  whose  inmost  soul  was  theocratic ;  in 
whom  was  concentrated  the  peculiar  spirit  of  Israel ;  who  was 
imbued  with  a  profound  sense  of  the  peculiar  mission  of  the 
nation,  and  who  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  mind  and  will  of 
Jehovah.  It  was  indeed  nothing  else  than  the  Messianic 
hope  which  burst  into  expression  in  the  cry.  Make  us  a  king. 
Israel  must  have  such  a  theocratic  king,  and  if  ever  he  seems 
not  to  oofne«  yet  ever  must  be  demanded  and  waited  for. 
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Saul  failed — failed  to  be  a  true  theocratic  king :  went  so 
far  as  to  shew  that  he  would  usurp  also  the  prophetic  and 
priestly  office,  and  found  an  arbitrary  Autocracy.  The  true 
king  of  Israel  was  found  in  the  son  of  Jesse  ;  and  his  life-work 
shewed  how  truly  Samuel  had  discerned  what  alone  was 
wanting  to  the  nation.  David  was  a  warrior-patriot,  because 
he  inmostly  felt  and  clearly  perceived  that  Israel's  national 
existence  and  well-being  were?  one  with  the  existence  and 
triumph  of  the  true  religion,  and  that  in  fighting  for  Israel  he 
was  fighting  for  God,  for  truth,  for  right,  for  humanity,  for 
redemption.  His  arm  subdued  all  his  enemies  round  about ; 
his  heroic  heart  created  a  nation  of  heroes ;  his  genius  made 
Israel  internally  united  and  strong  as  it  never  had  been.  He 
accomplished  everything  externally  necessary,  that  the  true 
religion  might  have  a  secure  habitation,  and  peace  and  freedom 
for  its  development ;  and  also  internally  wrought  as  powerfully 
towards  that  end  as  if  he  had  been  a  prophet.  David  handed 
over  a  magnificent  heritage  to  his  son  Solomon ;  and  during 
his  reign,  nothing  seemed  to  be  wanting  that  the  true  religion 
should  ripen  to  perfection,  and  take  possession  of  the  earth. 
Wherefore  did  it  tarry?  Has  not  Israel  attained  its  ideal 
height  ? 

The  sad  issue  of  the  reign  of  Solomon,  reveals  in  an  aston- 
ishing manner  at  once  the  sublimity  and  the  overwhelming 
difficulty  of  the  task  assigned  to  Israel.  External  prosperity 
produced  its  usual  demoralising  influence,  and  made  the  nation 
worldly  and  effeminate.  The  monarchy  gradually  ceased  to 
be  theocratic  in  its  spirit,  and  became  heathenish  and  worldly 
after  the  pattern  of  Egypt.  Solomon  prematurely  introduced 
universal  toleration  of  religious  beliefs  and  usages,  when  as 
yet  the  true  religion  was  too  little  conscious  of  its  nature  to 
resist  the  fascinations  of  idolatry,  and  too  weak  to  stand  as  a 
purely  spiritual  might.  Thus  was  brought  about  a  divorce, 
nay,  a  fierce  antagonism,  between  the  Prophets  and  the  Court, 
— between  the  former  as  representing  the  pure  theocratic 
spirit,  and  the  latter  as  representing  the  secular  rule.  Had 
these  two  powers  only  wrought  harmoniously,  how  soon  might 
the  grand  issue  have  come !  How  totally  different  might  have 
been  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God  !  But  the  nation  was 
brought  to  the  dust  by  the  struggle  between  prophet  and  king, 
a  struggle  in  which  each  acted  tyrannically,  and  neither  knew 
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that  love  must  reign  in  God's  house.  Thus  the  issue  of 
Solomon's  reign  is,  after  all,  only  to  shew  that  the  perfect 
theocratic  king  of  Israel,  who  could  lead  it  to  its  destination, 
had  not  yet  come, — must,  when  he  comes,  be  greater  than 
David  and  greater  than  Solomon.  Would  he  never  come? 
Will  not  the  next  who  sits  upon  the  throne  of  David  be  he  ? 
This  cry  is  the  deepest  impulse  in  the  time  which  now  begins. 
Further  and  further  seemed  to  recede  the  greatness  and  glory 
of  the  past,  feebler  and  feebler  became  the  hope  of  their 
recovery  ;  but  deeper  and  more  plaintive  became  the  yearning 
for  the  true  king,  and  the  conviction  that  he  must  come,  unless 
the  religion  of  Israel  be  a  lie,  and  its  vision  of  a  sublime 
destination  a  delusion.  Still  he  came  not.  The  house  of 
David  became  a  ruin,  and  Jerusalem  a  desolation ;  and  still 
he  came  not  These  long  trials  and  awful  calamities  were 
the  means  of  deepening  and  purifying  the  Messianic  hope,  and 
were  rewarded  by  this  conviction,  that  Israel  can  attain  its 
destination  only  by  the  coming  in  absolute  perfection  of  that 
religion  of  which  it  had  the  beginning,  that  the  only  true  king 
of  Israel  must  be  the  perfect  man,  who  should  perfectly  realise 
the  life  of  true  religion,  and  in  virtue  of  it,  rule  over  all  with 
divine  power ;  wherewith  also  was  connected  the  humbling 
persHasion,  that  the  form  of  perfect  religion  had  never  yet 
been  seen  upon  the  earth,  that  there  must  be  a  new  law  and 
a  new  covenant,  for  all  that  had  been  was  a  shadow. 

After  the  captivity,  the  nation  entered  anew  into  possession 
of  the  land,  with  high  hopes  of  recovering  all  its  vanished 
power  and  glory  ;  but  was  doomed  to  disappointment, — ever 
renewed  disappointment, — ^and  sank  into  greater  external 
weakness  and  wretchedness.  Its  recollection  of  a  magnificent 
past,  its  sense  of  a  sublime  world-wide  destination,  still  re- 
mained, however,  glowing  secretly  and  concentrating,  till  at  last 
the  national  pride  found  its  exponent  in  the  mind  and  arm  of 
Judas  Zelotes,  and  in  his  vain  effort  to  hurl  back  heathendom 
as  once  David  did. 

The  experience  of  these  centuries  was  a  bitter  trial  and 
heavy  temptation.  It  had  upon  a  great  part  of  the  nation 
the  effect  of  producing  an  almost  sceptical  tone,  at  least 
languor  and  indifference  in  regard  te  the  Messianic  hope. 
Such  a  book  as  Eoclesiastes, — ^which  belongs  to  this  time, — 
shews  how  the  wretehedness  of  the  age,  and  the  apparent 
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uselessness  of  any  longer  waiting  for  the  hope  of  Israel,  had  led 
even  deeper  natures  to  seek  satisfaction  in  a  speculative  and 
practical  wisdom,  all  tinged  with  sadness^  and  in  which  the 
Messiah  has  no  place. 

But  yet  indeed  the  Messianic  hope  was  as  imperishable  as 
religion  itself.  Wherever  the  religion  of  Israel  revealed  itself, 
in  its  divine  light  and  might,  the  Messianic  hope  burst  forth 
as  an  irrepressible  fire.  And  there  always  was  a  true  Israel 
hidden  in  Israel. 

In  individual  religious  life,  the  soul  often  makes  an  experi- 
ence like  this :  its  passionate  searchings  seem  only  to  remove 
God  further  and  further  away,  and  to  open  up  a  deeper  and 
ever  deeper  mine  of  darkness  and  sin  within  the  heart; 
greater  and  more  glorious  seems  the  prize  which  it  seeks,  and 
although  it  seem  to  recede,  deeper  and  more  earnest  grows 
the  yearning  of  the  spirit,  till  at  last  the  blessing  comes  from 
out  the  infinite  distance  in  answer  to  an  unutterable  cry.  So 
was  it  with  the  true  Israel  now.  It  learned  more  and  more  to 
discern  the  imperfections  which  adhered  to  its  religion  and 
its  inability  either  to  remove  or  correct  them ;  and  thus  was 
led  to  feel  that  Messiah  must  be  something  absolutely  new, 
accompanied  with  hitherto  unknown  power,  and  must  be 
allured  as  from  out  of  heaven,  by  such  a  general  religious 
fervour  as  had  hitherto  belonged  to  isolated  men.  The  hidden 
ones  cried  and  waited  ;  and  yet  the  perfect  One  tarried, — age 
after  age,  tarried, — seemed  to  recede  further  and  further,  even 
as  the  yearning  for  him  grew  softer  and  more  impassioned. 
Israel  was  learning  to  sublimate  and  glorify  (die  Yerrlivm'm' 
lichung)  the  conception  of  the  King.  When  he  comes,  he  can 
be  nothing  else  than  perfect  religion  beaming  forth  in  heavenly 
lustre  and  with  mighty  power.  In  proportion  as  he  seemed 
to  bury  himself  in  the  depths  of  heaven,  and  the  conviction 
that  he  must  come  intensified  itself,  they  began  to  think  of 
the  Messiah  as  an  eternal  necessity  of  the  universe,  as  hidden 
in  God  from  all  eternity,  as  above  all  limitations  of  earth  and 
sense,  as  the  ideal  Son  of  God  and  architype  of  humanity  as 
it  should  have  been  holy  and  sublime,  never  yet  had  been, — 
as  the  Word  of  God  whose  coming  would  be  the  perfect 
revelation  of  the  hidden  Divine  Being.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  image  of  the  Messiah  grew  more  lustrous,  and  the  longing 
for  him  more  profound  and  plaintive,  till  at  last  the  hour 
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came.  All  this  was  at  length  concentrated  in  a  small  circle  of 
elect  soulsy  represented  in  such  as  Simeon  and  Anna,  but  with 
fullest  intensity  in  John  the  Baptist,  in  whose  spirit  the  image 
of  the  King  of  Israel  shone  with  ravishing  beauty ;  and  who 
gave  himsdf  to  make  ready  a  people  for  Him,  whom,  with 
fasting,  meditation,  and  ceaseless  prayer,  he  strove  to  allure  as 
from  out  the  unsearchable  depth  of  God's  mercy,  struggling  as 
if  he  would  charm  living  fire  from  out  the  stones  of  the  evil 
time.  It  was  impossible  that  He  could  longer  tarry.  If  He 
had  tarried  longer  the  human  spirit  had  been  chilled  with 
the  night  of  despair, — Israel  had  perished,  and  the  world's 
hopes. 

6.  At  length  He  came, — quite  otherwise  than  was  expected, 
and  yet  perfectly  responding  to  all  the  thoughts  and  desires  of 
the  past,  —  the  Perfect  Man,  the  Incarnation  of  the  true 
religion,  its  ideal  perfection,  the  true  King  of  Israel  Out  of 
the  unsearchable  spirit  of  man  had  the  greatest  and  best  at 
last  blossomed  into  being.  From  the  first,  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
had  a  divine  destination  and  plenipotence  for  the  work  of  the 
Messiah.  He  saw  the  task  which  the  age  imposed,  and  for 
which  the  age  was  ripe ;  it  revealed  itself  to  Him  at  once  in 
its  overwhelming  difficulty,  and  in  its  inexpressible  charm  and 
infinite  gain,  so  that  He  had  no  rest  in  His  spirit  till  He 
grappled  with  it.  It  was  the  voice  of  John  which  developed 
in  Jesus  to  fullest  self-consciousness  His  calling  to  the  Messiah- 
ship.  With  his  spirit-glance,  John  recognised  His  sinlessness, 
and  beheld  the  immeasurable  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost  radiating 
from  His  person,  and,  hailing  Him  as  King  of  Israel,  the  spirit 
of  Jesus  cried  Amen  to  his  voice.  It  was  the  hour  for  which 
the  ages  had  waited.  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is  come  because 
the  Perfect  Man  is  here,  purest  embodiment  of  true  religion, 
most  complete  union  of  the  divine  and  human,"  is  the  message 
which  now  sounds  forth  into  the  world,  the  goapel.  "Behold 
it  and  believe  it, — ^I  am  He !"  It  goes  forth  as  the  triumphant 
shout  of  a  King.  It  never  waxes  feeble  even  in  death.  He 
steps  forth  announcing  Himself  and  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
Him,  and  acts  and  speaks  with  royal  plenipotence  and  glory. 

All  the  working  of  Jesus  resolves  itself  into  the  revelation 
of  Himself  as  Perfect  Man  of  God,  or  Personification  of  true 
religion  in  its  ideal  glory.  The  perfect  religion  shone  forth  in 
all   His  oondescending  love  and  royal  graciousness^  and  it 
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radiates  forth  in  the  light,  power,  tenderness,  depth,  and 
heavenly  purity  of  His  words.  A.  word,  a  look,  from  Him 
kindled  enthusiasm  and  awoke  a  Divine  life  where  an  inward 
susceptibility  existed.  So  from  age  to  age,  every  little  act^ 
and  every  word,  stamped  with  HLs  unique  incomparable 
impress,  is  found  to  be  charmed  with  moral  force  to  quicken  a 
higher  life  and  raise  men  to  God.  What  can  compare  with 
the  faintest  quivering  echo  of  His  voice  and  footfall  ? 

He  was  a  King.  His  acts  could  not  be  common  and  ordinary. 
The  kingdom  of  the  perfect  and  true  religion  must  break  the 
power  and  destructive  consequences  of  sin,  and  with  sin  are 
inseparably  connected  all  human  ills,  even  the  corporeal.  Into 
the  abyss,  therefore,  of  all  the  monstrous  evils  of  that  hour, 
Christ  descended  with  all  the  love  and  might  of  His  Spirit 
He  healed  physical  evils  by  an  intensiGed  spiritual  influence, 
profoundly  thrilling  the  spirit  of  the  patient.  Why  should  it 
be  incredible  ?  Who  can  lay  bare  the  hidden  links  of  connec- 
tion between  moral  and  physical  evil?  between  spirit  and 
matter  ?  Who  can  set  limits  to  the  triumphant  power  of  spirit 
over  material  force  ?  Who  can  measure  the  forces  which  lay 
in  that  spirit,  in  which  was  realised  the  highest  possible  union 
of  Ood  and  Man  ?  But  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  He  wrought 
His  marvellous  works  in  order  to  attract  attention,  allure 
followers,  or  make  converts.  He  was  only  revealing  Himself 
as  Messianic  King  in  shewing  mercy,  and  wished  to  be  accepted 
because  the  light  of  His  spiritual  glory  was  shining  with  self- 
evidencing  power. 

He  was  a  King,  and  could  be  no  ordinary  Rabbi,  no  teacher 
of  systems.  He  had  but  one  theme  of  discourse, — ^to  declare 
the  nature,  laws,  and  duties  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  was 
already  imperishably  in  the  world  since  He  had  come,  and  to 
invite  and  entreat  men  to  come  into  it,  and  be  as  He  was,  and 
have  what  He  had.  And  yet  with  every  opening  of  His  lips 
truth  streams  from  Him,  and  power  issues  from  Him.  His 
words  drop  as  the  dew,  and  the  celestial  beauty  of  the  perfect 
religion  beams  forth  from  Him,  so  that  men  hail  Him  as  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness. 

Thus,  acting,  speaking,  helping,  healing,  sorrowing,  rejoicing, 
He  reveals  Himself  as  the  express  image  of  religion, — of 
humanity  altogether  filled  with  God  and  glorified  Ravished 
with  the  spectacle,  in  ecstasy,  men  heard  heavenly  voices 
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saying,  '*  This  is  My  beloved  Son,  in  Whom  I  am  well 
pleased ! " 

If  Israel  had  but  known  its  King !  If  His  own  had  but 
received  Him  !  But  it  soon  became  manifest  that  as  a  nation 
Israel  was  impeneti*able,  irrecoverably  lost,  and  both  unable 
and  unwilling  to  own  Him.  Christ  therefore  proceeded  to 
gather  round  Him  a  band  of  elect  souls — the  disciples, — the 
most  susceptible  whom  His  eye  could  discern,  upon  whom  His 
image  might  be  imperishably  imprinted,  and  whom  He  might 
fashion  into  the  living  stones  wherewith  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  true  religion.  In  proportion  as  the 
hostility  of  the  world  increased,  He  concentrated  His  activity ; 
and  while  the  world  was  threatening  His  work  with  utter 
destruction.  He  was  laying  its  foundation  so  deep  in  a  hidden 
circle  of  souls,  that  the  gates  of  hell  could  not  prevail  against 
it  The  greatest  part  of  His  earthly  activity  consisted  in  the 
training  of  the  twelve, — the  creation  of  a  body  in  which  His 
Spirit  would  continually  live  and  work,  and  from  which  it 
would  propagate  itself  till  it  filled  the  whole  earth. 

Still  the  world  which  had  once  seen  and  hated  Him  would 
not  leave  Him  alone.  Its  hatred  grew  fiercer,  and  as  it  grew. 
He  answered  it  only  by  uninterrupted  self-revelation,  by  ever 
fuller  outstreaming  of  the  whole  wealth  of  His  love,  purity, 
and  power.  Thus  on  the  one  hand  the  image  of  sin  and 
darkness  rose  up  in  its  perfect  hatefulness,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  image  of  perfect  religion  rose  up  in  its  divine  beauty, 
and  there  were  revealed  the  abysses  of  hell  and  the  depths  of 
heaven. 

Christ  exhausted  every  means  to  overcome  the  hostility  of 
the  world,  and  give  a  peaceful  triumph  to  His  cause.  But 
recognising  at  last  its  impossibility,  and  discerning  that  He 
had  now  so  filled  with  Himself  the  souls  of  that  select  band, 
which  was  the  germ  of  all  the  future,  that  His  cause  would 
triumph  even  without  His  personal  presence,  He  quickly 
addressed  Himself  to  meet  the  inevitable  end,  nay,  even 
joyfully,  for  He  saw  how  temporal  ruin  would  become  ever- 
lasting glory,  how  His  innocent  death  would  most  majestically 
reveal  the  glory  of  His  Person  as  King  of  the  true  religion, 
would  prove  itself  a  power  to  thrill  the  whole  old-world  fabric 
to  its  very  foundations,  and  break  the  power  of  the  sin  and 
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guilt  of  Israel  and  of  wide  humanity.  Such  was  His  death  on 
the  Cross, — the  glorification  of  the  Son  of  Man, — the  world- 
conquering  force, — the  sacrifice  of  love  for  a  world  needing 
redenaption.  It  was  finished,  and  Christ  disappeared  fronl.the 
stage  of  time.  The  world  had  done  its  worst,  but  no  power 
could  henceforth  destroy  the  spiritual  thing  which  He  had 
created.  He  died  in  shame  and  woe,  to  be  eternally  glorified 
in  spirit  through  His  image  in  believing  souls. 

So  was  He  the  Son  of  God  as  no  one  hitherto ;  in  mortal 
body  and  in  fleeting  time,  the  purest  brightness  and  most 
glorified  image  of  the  eternal ;  and  to  Him  alone  must  the  ^es 
and  hearts  of  all  be  directed,  who  truly  seek  God.  To  have 
His  image  imprinted  on  our  souls,  to  have  felt  the  glory  and 
thrilling  might  of  His  self-revelation,  is  life  everlasting  and 
purest  blessedness. 

The  hour  in  which  the  merely  temporal  and  the  purely 
spiritual  in  Christ  were  sundered,  was  the  birth-hour  of  a  new 
world.  As  a  kind  of  natural  glorification  passes  upon  every 
human  life  at  death,  for  all  that  was  impure  and  imperfect  is 
now  clearly  recognised  and  put  aside,  and  all  that  was  pure 
and  good  shines  more  brightly,  and  works  more  powerfully,  so 
was  it  with  Christ  in  the  highest  degree.  He  was  now  glori- 
fied. "  Glorification  "  is  a  word  to  express  the  might  of  the 
purely  spiritual  influence  of  Christ,  when  His  whole  self- 
revelation  within  time  and  space  was  beheld  with  the  eye  of 
the  spirit.  The  tragic  and  humiliating  death  of  Christ  for  a 
few  days,  cast  the  minds  of  the  disciples  into  a  state  of  utter 
stupor  and  despair;  but  speedily  they  felt  His  glorious  image 
revive  in  their  hearts,  their  faith  and  clear  intuition  of  Him  as 
Messiah  and  Son  of  God  awoke  as  from  the  dead ;  they  had 
power  to  apprehend  Him  as  the  ever-present  and  glorified, 
with  such  intensity  of  emotion  and  inward  certainty  that  it 
was  as  if  they  had  seen  Him,  heard  His  voice,  felt  His  hand 
and  the  breath  of  His  mouth.  The  narratives  of  the  appear- 
ances of  the  risen  Christ  present  an  exact  parallel  to  the 
theophanies  of  the  Old  Testament.  They  are  the  forms  in 
which  the  recollections  of  His  spiritual  resurrection  clothed 
themselves, — embodied  expression  ravishingly  declaring  the 
i/ntperishable  impression  made  by  his  whole  self-revelation; 
and  in  the  presence  of  this  great  idea,  it  is  but  idleness  to  ask 
what  literally  became  of  Christ's  body  ?    Every  high  experience 
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of  religions  enthusiafim  and  ecstacy,  having  reached  its  cul* 
minating  point,  is  followed  by  a  sense  of  rest  and  soothing 
in  which  the  substance  of  the  experience  quietly  nestles  down 
into  the  heart  for  an  everlasting  joy ;  so  also  was  it  with  the 
disciples, — such  is  the  import  of  the  narrative  of  the  Ascension, 
of  the  vision  of  Christ  peacefully  and  with  benedictions  passing 
away  into  the  eternal  glory  and  highest  heavens,  there  to 
dwdL 

7.  Our  limits  forbid  us  carrying  the  narrative  into  the 
apostolic  age;  nor  indeed  is  it  for  our  purpose  necessary. 
Ewald's  conception  of  the  nature  and  developmeut  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  the  true  and  absolute  religion,  must  now  be 
sufficiently  clear.  But  we  feel  it  to  be  further  necessary,  in  as 
few  words  as  possible,  to  refer  to  his  biblical  criticism,  or 
rather  to  his  views  concerning  the  origin  of  the  sacred  writings, 
and  the  reasons  which  have  determined  the  shape  and 
character  of  their  contents. 

We  have  heard  that  the  Red  Indian,  by  noting  the  bend- 
ing of  a  twig  or  blade  of  grass,  can  tell  who  has  passed,  and 
trade  his  foe  with  unerring  step  ;  and  that  a  Cuvier,  from*one 
little  bone,  will  name  and  describe  the  animal  to  which  it 
belonged.  Ewald  seems  to  feel  himself  endowed  with  a 
similar  critical  faculty,  and  from  indications  which  the  common 
eye  cannot  see,  to  be  able  to  trace  the  origin  of  a  book,  a 
psalm,  nay,  a  single  verse,  with  an  incommunicable  tact  or 
instinct  Thus  he  knows  that  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  was 
written  by  a  prophet,  whom  the  persecutions  of  Manasseh  had 
made  a  fugitive  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  with  a  view  to 
revive  the  theocratic  spirit  of  the  age  of  Moses;  that  the 
ninetieth  Psalm  is  a  penitential  prayer,  belonging  to  the  last 
days  of  the  perishing  monarchy;  that  the  forty-fifth  Psalm 
was  composed  in  honour  of  Jeroboam  II.,  son  of  Jehu.  As  a 
magnet  can  sunder  the  particles  of  steel  from  a  heap  of  dust, 
80  he  puts  his  hand  now  on  this  chapter  and  now  on  that  verse, 
and  shouts,  **  pure  and  very  history ; "  as,  for  example,  with 
Genesis  xiv.  He  knows  that  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Gospels 
exhibit  successive  strata  of  composition,  and  passed  from  hand 
to  hand  before  they  took  their  present  shape ;  nay,  he  can 
discriminate  the  strata  as  keenly  as  geologist  the  formations  of 
the  rock,  and  mark  the  change  of  hand  in  paragraphs,  verses. 
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and  phrases.    There  is  undoubtedly  a  critical  faculty  of  this 
sort,  and  who  can  limit  its  possible  perfection  ?  i 

The  idea  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  Ewald's  work  is, 
that  the  nairatives  of  Scripture  are  not  history,  but  that  history 
looks  through  them.  A  great  persouality,  like  that  of 
Abraham  and  Jacob,  made  an  indelible  impression,  and  took 
captive  the  minds  of  men;  but  in  proportion  as  the  actual 
circumstances  of  their  lives  were  forgotten,  the  imagination 
clothed  their  image  in  some  adequate  historical  form.  A  great 
action  or  event  leaves  an  imperishable  recollection,  and  the 
imagination  glorifies  it,  till,  for  example,  the  war  in  Egypt 
becomes  a  procession  of  miracles,  the  giving  of  the  law  a 
visible  descent  of  Qod,  the  sustenance  of  the  nation  in  its 
wanderings  a  story  of  bread  from  heaven  and  water  from  the 
rock.  More  and  more  the  earthly,  the  imperfect,  is  forgotten, 
and  the  pure  idea,  the  ideal  glory,  the  eternal  truth  wrapt  up 
in  an  incident  or  series  of  incidents,  alone  remain,  and  the 
narrative  assumes  a  form  of  etherial  beauty  and  grace,  as  in 
the  history  of  Joseph.  An  idea,  a  feeling,  weaves  for  itself  a 
historical  dress,  as,  for  example,  where  the  repugnance  of 
Israel  to  Moab  and  Ammon  expressed  itself  in  the  story  of 
Lot  and  his  daughters,  or  when  the  impression  of  Christ's 
uniqueness  and  sinlessness  clothed  itself  in  the  narrative  of 
His  conception  by  a  virgin.  So  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the 
veritable  history — actually  "  what  happened  " — is  found  more 
faithfully  in  the  Psalms,  Prophetic  books,  and  Epistles,  than  in 
the  professed  histories,  for  they  are  productions  of  the  hour, 
not  reproductions  of  a  vanished  hour.  The  histories  of  the 
Bible  are  therefore  traditions,  with  a  kernel  and  background 
of  historical  truth,  which  have  passed  through  the  glorifying 
(yergeistigend)  process  of  time,  imagination,  and  religious 
idealism.  Nor  can  they  possibly  be  anything  else,  unless  we 
suppose — what  is  absurd — that  miracles,  theophanies,  and 
angels  are  facts,  and  that  there  has  been  a  supernatural 
influence  exercised  upon  the  mind  and  memory  of  man, — insane 
suppositions  of  what  Ewald  names  "  die  falsche  Heuchelei  der 

^  It  is  only  just  to  notice  here,  that  Ewald's  work  is  disfigured  by  a  spirit 
of  most  audacious  arrogance.  We  hear  him  constantly  asserting,  "  I  am,  and 
none  else  beside  me.'*— e.^.  that  sentence,  "Men  such  as  Hengstenberg, 
Delitzsoh,  and  Keil,  stand  beneath  and  outside  of  all  science  *'  (unten  und 
ausser  aller  Wiasenschaft). 
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Unwissenshaftlichkeit/'  which  may  he  translated,  "  the  false- 
ness and  hypocrisy  of  the  barbarians/'  This  is  the  only  view 
of  the  sacred  writings  which  can  justify  itself  to  science. 

8.  The  theory  which  has  been  thus  rudely  sketched,  is  no 
solitary  phenomenon  of  our  aga  It  does  not  materially  diflfer 
from  De  Wette's  and  Hase  sJ  Probably  the  theory  of  the 
author  of  Ecce  Homo,  is  substantially  the  sama  Ewald  is 
outdone  by  others,  and  viewed  as  still  in  the  bondage  of  tradition 
and  **  Unwissenchaftlichkeit,"  by  many  of  his  compeers,  by 
Spinozists,  Hegelians,  and  Positivists,  who  loudly  beckon  him 
to  follow  them.  But  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  he 
will  exercise  on  the  next  generation  a  unique  and  very  pro- 
found influence,  and  will  be  heard  when  many  fail  to  obtain  a 
hearing.  His  immense  erudition,  the  glow  of  enthusiasm 
which  porvades  his  volumes,  fusing  the  masses  of  his  learning 
into  the  witchery  of  romance,  the  finished  symmetry  of  his 
theory,  the  great  wealth  of  positive  truth  which  it  retains, — 
retaining,  as  many  ,will  say,  all  that  is  necessary  for  religious 
life,  not  to  mention  the  almost  sublime  certainty  of  conviction 
with  which  he  speaks,  will  all  conspire  to  win  acceptance. 
The  modern  mind  is  clearly  in  such  a  condition,  that  thousands 
will  welcome  Ewald's  voice  as  that  of  a  prophet,  and  feel  that 
he  has  articulately  uttered  the  words  for  which  they  waited. 
The  soil  is  prepared  for  him.  His  work  wonderfully  falls  in 
with  many  of  the  most  powerful  tendencies  of  modern  thought. 
It  will  be  recognised  as  a  daring  and  brilliant  application  of 
the  modem  historical  method,  and  illustration  of  the  marvellous 
results  of  its  pregnant  touch.  There  are  thousands  who  can- 
not part  from  Christ  and  Christianity,  but  labour  under  an 
invincible  repugnance  to  the  supematuralism  of  evangelicalism, 
who  feel  that  their  head  and  heart  have  parted  company,  who 
owning  themselves  ^'heathens  in  the  head  and  Christians  in  the 
heart," — and  these  will  welcome  Ewald  as  one  who  points  them 
the  way  to  an  inward  unity  and  self-reconciliation.  While  so 
many  things  promise  success,  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact,  that 
the  Evangelical  Church  is  in  many  respects  unprepared 
worthily  to  answer  for  itself  and  repel  the  foe,  while  the  time 
has  passed  for  declamations  and  the  vociferations  of  ignorance. 

^  De  Wette's  ''Biblische  Dogmatik;"  Ease's  "Leben  Jesn;*'  Hase*8 
"  Dognuiiik  :  Ghristas  in  der  Geschichte, — Christos  im  Oemath, — ChriBtuB 
m  der  KirGhe." 
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The  adequate  learning  is  wanting  in  many  quarters.  A 
sufficiently  profound  religious  life  is  wanting.  There  is  want 
of  consolidation  in  the  Evangelical  ranks.  Nay,  within  the 
Evangelical  Church  there  are  active  tendencies  already  in 
league  with  the  enemy,  tendencies  which  a  little  rigorous  logio 
(Folgericktigkeit),  will  speedily  develope  to  Ewaldism.  An 
example  may  be  found  in  the  indefinite  character  of  prevailing 
views  on  the  nature  of  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. 
There  are  those,  perhaps,  who  maintain  an  infallible  book  and 
an  infallible  text, — those  who  maintain  only  one  originally 
infallible  book  and  text, — those  who  surrender  the  idea  of 
unerring  accuracy  in  names,  and  numbers,  and  subordinate 
details, — those  who  extend  this  reserve  further  and  further,  in 
gradually  widening  circles,  and  retain  at  last,  only  infallibility 
of  moral  and  religious  truth, — those  who  boldly  say  the  Bible 
is  not,  but  contains,  the  Word  of  God,  and  so  on ;  gravitating 
downwards  till  they  reach  a  position  which  Ewald  would  accepts 
Another  example  may  be  found  in  the  unsettled  state  of 
opinion  on  the  nature  of  the  Atonement.  There  are  those 
who  maintain  the  commercial  or  huckster  theory  of  the 
Atonement ;  those  who  say  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were 
a  satisfaction  to  vindictive  justice,  as  a  necessary  attribute  of 
Ood  ;  that  they  were  a  compensation  to  the  outraged  honour 
of  Qod ;  that  they  were  rendered  necessary  by  an  emergency 
in  the  Divine  government ;  that  they  were  a  dramatic  repre- 
sentation to  the  universe  of  the  purity  of  God's  law ;  that  they 
were  an  exhausting  of  the  curse  of  the  world  in  a  historical 
process,  a  beaiing  of  sin  in  an  internal  sympathy  with  its 
misery, — the  ethical  theory,  in  endless  modifications,  Iretain- 
ing  as  long  as  possible  the  idea  of  satisfaction,  till  at  last 
it  vanishes ;  and,  finally,  those  who  say  that  divine  righteous- 
ness demands  only  the  destruction  of  sin,  and  that  the  cross  of 
Christ  satisfies  it,  because  it  is  a  moral  force  to  expel  sin  from 
the  heart  and  universe, — to  which  Ewald  would  give  unquali- 
fied assent.  When  it  has  once  come  to  this,  the  mind  awakes 
to  discover  that  the  idea  of  the  proper  divinity  of  Christ  is 
altogether  superfluous,  and  that  the  Christ  whom  Ewald 
depicts  is  adequate  to  our  needs.  We  might  therefore  well 
be  induced  to  fear  that  the  age  will  fall  an  easy  prey  into  the 
hands  of  Ewald. 

But^  on  the  other  hand^  one  may  boldly  affirm  thai  the 
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triumph  of  Ewald's  theory,  and  its  general  acceptance  by 
Christendom,  is  a  thing  incredible  and  impossible.  The 
Evangelical  Church  feels  itself  greater  than  Ewald,  recognising 
that  there  is  not  a  single  important  element  of  positive  truth 
in  his  theory,  which  is  not  already  included  in  its  belief,  and 
that  it  rejects  only  his  negations.  Nothing  is  fitted  so  quickly 
to  sap  the  foundations  of  our  belief  in  Christianity  as  eternal 
truth,  and  in  Christ  as  Heaven's  crowning  boon  to  the  race,  as 
to  hear  it  said,  that  from  the  hour  in  which  Christ  disappeared, 
having  finished  His  work,  the  Church  commenced  to  run  a 
career  of  the  most  wild  and  extravagant  error,  and  must  now 
proceed  to  undo  the  work  of  ages.  We  might  be  prepared  to 
learn  that  the  Church  had  hitherto  erred  by  defect,  and  had 
not  yet  sufficiently  appropriated  its  own  treasures ;  but  to  hear 
that  its  errors  have  been  all  errors  by  excess,  imagining 
G^s  words  and  works  more  magnificent  than  they  really 
were,  and  Christ  too  great  and  glorious,  startles  the  mind,  and 
awakes  revulsion.  As  we  ponder  Ewald's  plausible  and 
fascinating  theory,  there  comes  over  the  mind  a  feeling,  that  it 
somehow  has  wrapt  up  within  it  all  the  superficial  and  plausible 
errors  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  God  and  His  relation  to  the 
world,  human  nature  and  man's  sin  and  Heaven's  remedy, 
with  which  in  ages  past  the  Church  grappled  victoriously. 
We  cannot  imagine  that  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
guide  the  Church  into  all  truth,  can  have  been  so  awfully 
belied,  and  our  heart  answers  back,  while  yet  our  intellect  is 
stunned :  "  We  cannot  thus  part  company  with  the  apostles, 
the  fathers,  the  confessions  of  all  Christendom,  the  utterance 
of  the  universal  Christian  consciousness."  There  is  no  use  of 
saying,  that  it  is  only  a  completion  of  the  Reformation,  or  a 
second  Reformation.  There  is  no  parallel  between  what 
Luther  did  and  what  is  now  proposed.  It  is  utter  destruction 
of  the  past,  and  entire  revolution.  The  beliefs  now  threatened 
have  so  grown  together  with  Christendom,  that  before  ever 
Ewald's  theory  can  ever  be  dominant,  the  existing  Church  of 
Christ  must  be  swept  away  as  with  the  waters  of  a  deluge. 

9.  Ewald's  work  imposes  a  serious  and  very  arduous  task 
upon  biblical  criticism,  shewing,  as  it  does,  how  the  highest 
questions  of  doctrinal  truth  are  inseparably  connected  with  its 
inquiries  and  conclusions.  Biblical  criticism  has  been  too 
mticfar''^teemed  among  us  a  hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer  of 
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water.  Its  place  is  that  of  a  son  in  the  house;  for  it  is 
apparent,  that  even  so  momentous  a  question  as  that  of  the 
person  of  Christ  is  inseparably  connected  with  it ;  that  if  the 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  cannot  be  maintained 
and  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Gospels  defended 
against  all  comers,  the  proper  divinity  of  Christ  will  also  have 
to  be  surrendered,  and  Christ  henceforth  counted  only  the 
perfect  man,  or  probably  only  the  least  imperfect  hitherto. 
We  naturally  desire  to  keep  such  a  question  apart  from 
questions  concerning  MSS.  and  dates  and  philology;  but  it 
cannot  be.  Darwin  has  shewn  how  the  whole  physical 
character  of  a  country  would  be  changed  by  the  absence  of 
some  tiny  insect;  how  its  absence  would  affect  some  higher 
forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  higher  and  higher,  till  even 
the  existence  of  man  was  threatened ;  so  it  will  be  found  that 
any  radical  change  in  the  conclusions  of  biblical  critics,  will 
influence  the  whole  of  religious  thought,  and  necessitate  a 
reconstruction  of  the  higher  beliefs.  Let  biblical  criticism 
then  to  its  task,  and  let  us  tolerantly  give  it  room.  Mean- 
while we  do  not  seem  to  have  much  to  fear.  We  can  meet 
Ewald  confidently  with  a  verdict  of  "not  proven."  His 
peculiar  opinions  are  accepted  by  very  few,  even  of  his  own 
countrymen,  and  his  theory  of  the  composition  of  the  Old 
Testament  books  is  regarded  as  in  the  highest  degree  arbitrary. 
The  views  of  those  who  reject  the  traditional  opinion  are 
legion.  We  may  rest  till  their  self-contradictions  are  hushed, 
and  meanwhile  leave  them  alone,  as  we  do  the  biologists. 
The  objections,  on  the  other  hand,  urged  against  the  inherited 
views  do  not  seem  very  formidable,  and  seem  to  press  lightly 
on  the  minds  of  thoroughly  competent  scholars;  while  the 
external  and  internal  evidences  in  their  favour  are  such  as  to 
shield  us  with  strong  battlements.  For  example,  Ewald's 
view  of  the  origin  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  seems  a  sheer 
impossibility,  in  the  face  of  the  minutely  accurate  personal 
knowledge  of  the  usages  of  Egypt,  its  laws,  religion,  character, 
and  climate,  which  everywhere  appears  in  the  most  artless 
manner.  But  whether  the  traditional  opinions  can  be  main- 
tained or  not,  it  is  plain  that  such  views  as  those  of  Ewald 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  biblical  narrative,  can  never 
commend  themselves  to  the  popular  mind,— meaning  by  that» 
sound  and  vigorous  common  sense.    It  will  quickly  answer 
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him  by  saying.  He  makes  the  sacred  writers  no  better  than 
fools  and  liars,  drivellers  and  forgers  of  pious  frauds.  Did 
they,  or  did  they  not,  suppose  themselves  to  be  writing  history 
and  narrating  facts?  If  they  knew  that  the  truth  of  the 
matter  was  as  Ewald  represents,  then  they  were  gross  impostors, 
— impostors,  verily,  of  a  strange  sort ;  for  who  can  reconcile 
such  a  supposition  with'  the  purity,  guilelessness,  and  nalveti, 
which  lend  such  a  charm  to  their  compositions  ?  And  if  they 
did  suppose  themselves  to  be  writing  history,  then  they  were 
only  drivelling  idiots,  and  upon  them  falls  the  charge  of  the 
''falsche  Heuchelei  der  Unwissenchaftlichkeit."  Nor  can  we 
shelter  ourselves  from  the  horns  of  this  dilemma,  by  saying,  It 
was  a  primitive  age,  to  which  we  must  not  transfer  our  histori- 
cal sense ;  for  Ewald  supposes  the  sacred  writings  to  be  the  work 
of  the  sublimest  spirits  of  an  age  of  highest  culture.  If  we 
could  thus  shield  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  what  of 
the  writers  of  the  Gospels,  who  speak  as  eye-witnesses  ?  If 
John  was  simply,  as  De  Wette  says,  a  "  Geistes-trunkener,"  or, 
as  Ewald  says,  like  a  musician  who,  having  caught  a  melodious 
strain,  draws  it  out  and  rings  changes  upon  it  till  it  becomes  a 
flowing  symphony,  then  he  has  perpetrated  a  most  audacious 
falsehood  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  One. 

10.  Nothing  could  possibly  be  more  suicidal  than  Ewald's 
treatment  of  the  question  of  miracles.  He  is  in  the  unhappy 
position  of  one  who  can  neither  altogether  accept  them  nor 
absolutely  reject  them  ;  and  lays  himself  open  to  attacks  from 
before  and  from  behind.  On  the  one  hand,  he  cherishes  a 
deep  repugnance  to  the  idea  of  miracles,  starts  back  from  them 
as  if  scared,  and  resolutely  explains  them  away  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand, — and  this  is  most  apparent  in  his  treatment  of  the 
Gospels, — he  has  too  fine  and  truthful  a  historical  instinct,  and 
too  profound  a  sense  of  the  glory  of  Christ,  to  endeavour  to 
reduce  even  the  wonderful  to  the  common.  His  idea  of  a 
dynamic  power,  latent  in  spirit,  potentialised  in  Christ  to  the 
highest  possible  degree,  which  can  accomplish  what  transcends 
the  normal  limits  of  man's  power,  may  have  in  it  a  kernel  of 
truth.  Nay,  it  probably  contains  a  great  and  sublime  truth, — 
the  truth  which  will  be  fully  revealed  in  the  glorified  body  and 
in  the  spiritualised  heavens  and  earth.  But  if  this  idea  be 
true,  would  it  not  be  suflBicient  to  conduct  him  to  an  unqualified 
recognition  of  all  the  miracles  as  literal  facts  7    For  into  what^ 
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after  all,  does  the  idea  of  the  miracle  resolve  itself  but  this-— 
that  all  the  laws  and  forces  of  nature  are  the  exprerision  of  the 
will  of  the  eternal  Spirit  who  fills  the  universe,  whose  breathing 
is  its  life,  and  for  whom  all  nature  is  a  veil  and  garment ; 
that  as  man's  spirit  can  enter  in  among  the  forces  of  matter, 
and  mould  and  bend  them,  so  the  eternal  Spirit,  into  the 
energy  of  whose  will  all  forces  are  to  be  resolved,  can  in  a 
moment  so  direct  the  currents  of  His  will,  that  a  new  pheno- 
menon shall  start  into  being,  and  that  the  natural  world  is 
not  a  granite  wall  defying  God  and  man,  but  a  plastic  sub- 
stance,— nay,  a  spiritual  living  thing,  born  of  the  eternal  Word, 
and  having  an  ear  to  hear  God's  voice.  But  Ewald  refuses  to 
carry  his  own  idea  to  its  legitimate  length.  It  is  truly  pitiable 
to  hear  him  explaining  away  the  miracle  of  Cana  of  Galilee, 
with  the  trite  remark,  "  Christ's  spirit  at  all  times  turns  our 
water  into  wine ;"  and  that  of  the  feeding  of  the  multitude  with 
the  remark,  "  The  true  faith  and  love  despair  least  where  the 
want  is  greatest,  and  in  joyful  giving  and  receiving  convert 
want  into  superfluity ; "  and  at  the  same  time,  gliding  over 
the  narratives  in  a  manner  so  saponaceous,  that  one  can 
scarcely  tell  whether  he  afl&rms  or  denies  the  miracla  What 
can  he  expect  but,  on  the  one  hand,  to  awake  sorrow  in  the 
hearts  of  all  who  adore  Christ,  as  be  himself  also  does, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  greeted  with  the  jeers 
of  those  who  have  advanced  to  an  unqualified  rejection  of 
the  miraculous  in  every  shape  and  in  every  degree?  We 
only  add  here,  that  the  untenableness  of  Ewald's  whole 
position  in  regard  to  the  miracles,  is  most  apparent  in  his 
treatment  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  The  whole  question 
of  the  miraculous  may  be  staked  on  the  point.  Was  that  a 
literal  historical  fact?  Is  there  anything  in  all  history, 
established  by  a  greater  weight  of  evidence?  Can  we  be 
expected  for  a  moment  to  believe,  that  when  the  apostles 
speak  of  Christ's  resurrection,  they  meant  it  in  Ewald's  sense  ? 
Were  they  raving,  and  did  they  not  know  the  meaning  of 
words?  And  if  that  was  a  fact,  all  the  miracles  are  facts. 
Ewald's  narrative  betrays  his  sense  of  a  vast  difficulty  here. 
Who,  e.g.,  can  reconcile  these  expressions :  **  Nothing  is  more 
firmly  established  historically,  than  that  Christ  rose  from  the 
dead  and  appeared  to  His  disciples."  .  .  .  .  "  This  condition 
of  ecstacy  through  the  vision  of  the  risen  one),  however  nearly 
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it  may  border  on  sensible  experience,  was  purely  spiritual " 
(vL  69,  76).  With  the  first  of  these  sentences,  Ewald  overturns 
his  whole  theory ;  with  the  second  he  shews  how  slippery  the 
ground  is  on  which  he  treads.^ 

11.  We  approach  a  still  more  momentous  question,  when 
we  proceed  to  consider  Ewald's  view  of  the  person  of  Christ. 
In  the  most  unqualified  manner,  he  rejects  the  doctrine  of 
His  pre-ezistence  and  proper  divinity,  the  incarnation  and 
miraculous  conception.  "  Never  did  Jesus  as  the  Son  and  Word 
of  Qod,  confound  Himself  or  presumptuously  put  Himself  on 
the  same  level  with  the  Father  and  God"  (v.  498).  He 
reproaches  the  churches  with  making  of  Christ  "  an  idol,  who 
will  forgive  their  sins  if  they  feign  before  Him  with  vain  words  " 
(voL  y.  Yovrede).  In  what  sense  he  understands  the  expressions 
commonly  supposed  to  express  EUs  divinity  and  habitually  used 
as  such,  we  have  already  shewn  (p.  114),  attaching  to  them 
only  an  ethical  or  ideal  meaning,  and  denying  to  them  any 
metaphysical  and  ontological  background.  Christ  was  simply 
the  culminating  production  of  humanity  in  its  religious 
development,  for  every  tendency  of  human  nature  works 
onwards  irresistibly,  till  one  appear  who  perfectly  embodies  it. 
Christ  was  literally  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  probably  from 
one  side  descended  from  Judah,  and  on  the  other  side  from  Levi, 
distinguished  from  other  men  only  by  sinlessness,  and  as  such, 
purest  expression  of  the  true  religion,  and  of  humanity  accord- 
ing to  its  architype  (Urbild),  of  God  also  in  whose  image  man 
was  made,  and  therefore  King  of  Israel,  Lord  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  leader  and  commander  of  humanity,  eternal  light 
and  Saviour,  verily  "the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,"  and 
"  the  first-bom  among  many  brethren."  We  can  well  under- 
stand what  a  charm  Ewald's  theory  must  possess  for  the  higher 
Unitarianism  of  our  day,  as  represented  by  men  like  Martineau, 
and  how  eagerly  they  make  haste  to  make  his  works  familiar. 
We  allow  they  could  not  well  desire  a  nobler  champion  for 
their  cause.  Any  one  simply  hearing  Ewald's  view  from  its 
positive  side,  might  depart  fully  satisfied ;  he  would  hear  all 
the  great  expressions  used  in  good  faith  and  in  fervour ;  but 
we  cannot  tell  a  man's  real  belief  simply  from  the  phrases  he 
employs,  nor  establish  doctrines  by  simply  quoting  texts. 

Here  again  we  have  an  example  of  the  unhappiness  of  any 
man  who  tries  to  occupy  a  middle  position,  laying  himself  open 
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to  attack  from  before  and  from  behind.  Ewald  must  advance 
or  be  must  retreat, — Christ  is  less  than  the  perfect  man,  or 
more. 

"  Distinguished  only  by  Hi^  sinlessness."  But  how  do  we 
know  the  fact  of  His  sinlessness  ?  From  the  impression  which 
His  whole  self-revelation  makes  upon  our  souls,  awaking  on 
the  one  hand  a  perfect  consciousness  of  sin,  and  on  the  other 
hand  a  quenchless  aspiration  to  attain  that  ideal  of  holiness 
and  blessedness  which  we  behold  in  Him.  But  there  are 
those — such  as  F.  W.  Newman  and  Theodore  Parker — who 
avow  that  Christ  makes  upon  their  souls  no  such  impression 
of  unique  and  transcendent  moral  perfection  ;  and  what  answer 
would  Ewald  give  to  them  but  this :  "  You  have  not  seen  and 
known  Him  enough, — my  Christian  consciousness  gives  a 
totally  different  verdict  on  the  value  of  Christ's  self-revelation." 
What  manner  of  answer  then  will  he  himself  give  to  the 
witness  of  the  Christian  consciousness  of  centuries,  when  it 
rises  up  and  says  to  him,  "  You  have  not  seen  and  known  Him 
enough, — we  cannot  rest  but  in  a  much  higher  answer  to  the 
meaning  of  Christ's  self-manifestation."  Will  the  question 
thus  resolve  itself  into  one  of  religious  life  and  experience  ? 
Must  the  true  and  final  answer  be  given  by  a  profounder  and 
intensified  religious  feeling  ?' 

"  Distinguished  only  by  His  sinlessness."    But  here  is  a  vast 

*  Id  the  above  paragraph,  we  have  twice  permitted  ourselves  to  nse  the 
expression  "  Christian  consciousness."  It  is  time  the  expression  were  fairly 
accepted  and  naturalised,  for  it  compactly  expresses  a  fact  for  which  we  have 
no  equally  pointed  word.  The  expression  is  Schleiermacher's,  but  the  idea 
of  the  word  is  as  old  as  Christianity.  It  is  no  more  mystical  than  these  words 
of  Scripture:  "He  that  believeth  hath  the  witness  in  himself;"  "The 
sheep  follow  Him  for  they  know  His  voice,  and  a  stranger  will  they  not 
follow."  Owen  has  expressed  the  idea  as  nearly  as  possible  in  these  words : 
"  There  is  a  great  aoswerableness  and  correspondency  between  the  heart  of 
a  believer  and  the  truth  that  he  doth  believe.  As  the  word  is  in  the  Gospel, 
so  is  grace  in  the  heart ;  yea,  they  are  the  same  thing  variously  expressed. 
....  The  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  begets  the  form,  figure,  image,  or  likeness 
of  itself  in  the  hearts  of  them  that  believe ;  so  they  are  cast  into  the  mould  of 
it.  The  principle  of  grace  in  the  heart  and  that  in  the  word,  are  as  children 
of  the  same  parent,  completely  resembling  and  representing  one  another. 
Grace  is  a  Uving  word,  and  the  word  is  figured,  limned  grace  ;  as  is  regenera- 
tion, so  is  a  regenerate  heart ;  as  is  the  doctrine  of  faith,  so  is  a  believer, — 
9uch  a  soul  can  produce  a  dupliccUe  qftfie  word  and  so  adjust  all  things  thereby" 
(On  the  IdOth  Psalm,  ver.  4.)  Reckless  chaigee  of  mysticism  and  snch'like, 
are  sometimes  found  p triking  nearer  home  than  those  who  make  them  are 
aware  d 
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and  overwhelming  difficulty,  for  which  Ewald  has  no  solution. 
How  came  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  be  sinless,  the  only  sinless 
one,  and  as  such,  above  all  men  as  heaven  is  above  the 
earth?  K  it  be  said  there  is  no  greater  mystery  in  this 
moral  originality  than  in  original  genius  in  any  other  de- 
partment; if  He  is  sinless  only  as  having  reached  the  goal 
towards  which  humanity  aspires  unceasingly,  then  we  have 
exhibited  to  us  a  conception  of  the  nature  of  sin,  which  the 
Christian  heart  will  reject  even  with  strong  reprobation ;  for 
sin  is  then  regarded  only  as  a  creaturely  limitation,  as  im- 
perfection, and  the  very  pith  and  marrow  are  extracted  from 
our  thoughts  concerning  its  inherent  badness  and  guilt.  If  it 
were  said  that  Christ  became  sinless  by  a  moral  process, 
disentangling  Himself  from  the  meshes  of  the  world's  ungod- 
liness, the  difficulty  would  be  less  considerable ;  but  the  unique 
and  incomparable  thing  in  Christ  is,  that  He  did  not  become, 
but  is  sinless  from  the  beginning,  that  in  Him  is  no  trace  of  a 
moral  struggle  to  overcome  inward  contradictions,  and  that  He 
alone  knows  nothing  of  moral  wretchedness,  of  repentance,  and 
confession,  and  regret,  and  has  no  need  of  pardon  or  grace. 
It  is  therefore  impossible  to  regard  Him  as  a  link  in  the  chain 
of  humanity.  He  is  infinitely  different  from  all  men.  Those 
who  are  likest  Him  and  nearest  Him,  feel  His  moral  distance 
to  be  the  greatest  y  and  the  mind  cannot  rest  satisfied  till  it 
has  found  an  explanation  of  His  person,  which  conserves  at 
once  the  sense  of  His  absolute  similarity  to  man,  and  transcend- 
ant  superiority,-— till  it  has  reached  the  idea  of  the  Godman, 
in  the  supernatural  and  metaphysical  sense,  and  cried.  My 
Lord  and  my  God! 

"  Distinguished  only  by  His  sinlessness.''  But  on  Ewald's 
basis  it  is  a  sheer  impossibility  to  hold  fast  any  longer  our 
conviction  of  His  sinlessness.  It  will  be  admitted  that  we 
cannot  think  of  moral  perfection,  without  associating  with  it 
as  its  complement  the  idea  of  perfect  moral  and  religious 
light;  as  UUmann  has  said,  "To  the  'spotless  purity  of  His 
spirit  and  conduct,  corresponded  the  truth,  depth,  and  certainty 
of  His  knowledge  of  human  and  divine  things."  Our  minds 
refuse  to  recognise  sinlessness  when  we  are  confronted  with 
prejudices,  errors,  delusions,  and  confusions  of  thought,  in 
matters  which  do  not  require  learning,  but  only  moral  insight  and 
pore  sympathy  with  Ood  and  man.    But  what  then  of  Jesus  of 
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Nazareth  ?  Alas !  Ewald  could  have  taught  Him.  He  verily 
believed  in  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch ;  in  the 
Divine  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  He  habitually 
used  in  that  very  manner  for  which  we  are  called  benighted ; 
nay,  He  believed  with  all  His  heart  and  mind,  in  theophanies, 
miracles,  angels,  and  Satan, — things  which  Ewald  sees  to  be 
quite  unbecoming  in  the  universe,  and  which  his  more  sublime 
conception  of  Qod  necessitates  his  moral  sense  to  exclude. 
And  if  Jesus,  in  such  points,  was  only  accommodating  Himself 
to  the  prejudices  and  limitations  of  His  day,  He  was  guilty  of 
a  grave  moral  offence,  and  acted  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  one 
who  felt  that  He  was  making  His  appeal,  not  to  a  day,  but  to 
the  limitless  future. 

No ;  Ewald  predicates  of  Christ  either  too  much  or  too  little. 
Either  He  was  only  a  Jewish  Rabbi,  who  made  a  profound 
impression  on  His  disciples  by  His  wisdom  and  sanctity, — and 
then  we  shake  hands  vrith  Strauss  and  Benan ;  or  He  was 
what  the  Christian  Church  has  all  these  ages  declared  Him  to 
be, — Incarnate  God. 

12.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  at  any  length,  to  notice  Ewald's 
conception  of  the  work  of  Christ,  as  it  really  forms  an  integral 
part  of  his  conception  of  Christ's  person.  He  does  not  regard 
Him  as  in  any  proper  sense  a  Saviour ;  not  in  the  sense  of  pro- 
curing redemption,  or  alone  making  a  life  in  communion  with 
God  possible  to  sinful  man.  Man  could  always  attain  the 
true  religion  without  Him,  only  not  perfectly.  He  is  king  in 
the  kingdom  of  tlie  true  religion,  and  His  whole  self-revelation 
is  an  infinite  and  inexhaustible  force  to  raise  all  who  yield  to 
it  to  moral  perfection  and  everlasting  blessedness.  Holding 
such  a  view,  it  is  still  quite  possible  habitually  to  use  most  of 
the  biblical  and  ecclesiastical  language  concerning  redemption, 
to  call  Christ  Saviour  and  Mediator,  to  find  in  His  cross 
the  meaning  of  the  Old  Testament  ritual,  to  speak  of  His 
blood  as  cleansing  from  sin  and  of  Himself  as  ransom  and 
sinbearer, — in  short,  to  propound  an  ethical  view  of  the 
Atonement  as  good  as  that  of  many  who  profess  belief  in  the 
Athanasian  Creed.  Nevertheless  it  is  all  non-natural  language, 
and  an  emasculated  doctrine ;  and  the  Church  will  refuse  to 
own  it  as  reflecting  its  sense  of  redemption,  or  as  a  true  repro^ 
duction  of  apostolical  experience  as  mirrored  in  the  Epistles. 

It  is  most  important  to  make  this^Iast  idea  prominent    To 
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ask  us  to  accept  Ewald  s  theory,  is  to  ask  us  to  consent  to  a 
breach  with  the  apostles  ;  but  to  such  a  breach,  Ewald's  whole 
theory  hinders  him  from  yielding  his  consent.  He  holds  that 
the  apostolic  band  was  a  body  so  filled  with  the  pure  image  of 
Christ,  that  from  them  it  should  propagate  itself  from  age  to  age, 
till  at  last  it  shone  from  the  face  of  a  transfigured  humanity, 
— for  him,  a  suicidal  admission.  Does  he  not,  therefore,  accept 
the  orthodox  position,  that  the  apostles  are  normal  law  for  all 
the  ages  of  Christianity, — ^that  in  all  ages  the  Church  has  to 
regulate  its  conceptions  by  the  apostolic  mind,  and  to  look 
into  the  New  Testament  to  behold  the  ideal  of  life,  conduct, 
thought,  and  piety  to  which  it  is  to  be  conformed,  for  ever 
distrusting  itself  when  it  fiods  itself  either  behind  or  in  advance 
of  what  is  written?  Every  true  Christian  feels  the  New 
Testament  to  be  beyond  him,  feels  that  every  advance  in  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  Christ  is  an  approximation  to  that 
bright  standard  of  the  life  which  is  hidden  with  Cod  in  Christ, 
and  feels  himself  poor  in  comparison  with  its  great  thoughts 
and  sublime  emotions.  But  if  Ewald  be  right,  then  the 
apostles  were  still  under  the  weak  and  beggarly  elements, 
unenlightened  and  carnal,  while  we  are  wise  and  spiritual.  No 
faithful  reproduction  of  apostolic  doctrine  will  ever  embody 
Ewaldism.  It  will  be  for  ever  found  a  vain  task  to  produce  a 
persuasion  that  Paul  and  John  did  not  believe  in  the  proper 
divinity  of  Christ,  in  His  pre-existence,  miraculous  conception, 
incarnation,  and  resurrection,  in  the  same  literal  and  natural 
sense  in  which  we  now  affirm  them.  Rationalism  and  Unit- 
arianism  have  in  most  quarters  given  up  the  attempt  to 
find  themselves  in  John's  Gospel  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  It  has  plainly  come  to  this, — either  to  accept  the 
Evangelical  creed  in  its  substantial  features,  as  embodied  in 
all  the  Reformation  standards,  or  with  it  also  to  resign  all 
claim  to  the  true  "  apostolical  succession."  Ewald  must 
advance  or  retreat ;  there  is  no  standing-ground  in  his  present 
position,  if  the  apostles  have  falsely  reproduced  Christ  and  His 
redemption. 

13.  We  have  adduced  reasons  enough  to  justify  our  refusal 
to  become  Ewald's  disciples ;  shewn  sufficiently  what  insuper- 
able difficulties  still  lie  in  our  way.  It  were  enough  to  induce 
118  to  remain  standing,  that  we  see  in  the  theory  presented  to 
us  no  finality, — ^that»  by  inevitable  steps,  it  conducts  further. 
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to  pure  Deism,  or  to  Spinozism,  nay,  to  Positivism, — nay,  to 
Darwinism.  We  are  well  aware,  however,  that  the  diflSculty 
just  lies  here.  Many  see  clearly  enough,  that  if  once  they 
leave  their  moorings,  they  plunge  into  a  bottomless  abyss,  and 
therefore  remain.  But  they  are  still  unhappy,  and  feel  as  if 
some  strong  force  were  impelling  them  away.  The  central 
diflSculty  scarcely  admits  of  being  reasoned  with;  it  is  a 
deep-rooted  repugnance  to  the  idea  of  the  supernatural,  not  a 
repugnance  directly  based  on  arguments,  but  a  kind  of  moral 
creation  of  innumerable  currents  of  influence  coming  from 
many  quarters,  which  is  so  flxed  in  thousands  of  minds,  that 
the  Old  Testament  narratives  awake  up  a  sense  of  the  ridicu- 
lous, and  seem  as  incredible  as  stories  of  ghosts  and  witx^hes. 
It  is  i}ie  characteristic  of  our  age  and  time ;  and  one  of  our 
deepest  wants  is  an  influence  to  counteract  it.  Ought  we  not 
to  look  for  help  to  the  higher  mental  philosophy  ?  May  it  not 
be  that  Locke,  and  Reid,  and  Mill,  have  been  tyrannizing  over 
modem  thought  ?  What  if  the  truth  should  be  found  yet  in 
some  form  of  philosophical  idealism  ?  Or,  seeing  that  the 
repugnance  to  admit  the  supernatural  is  to  a  large  extent  a 
creation  of  our  abundant  wealth  and  physical  wellbeing,  our 
material  progress  and  our  commerce,— what  if  we  need  some 
awful  baptism  of  blood  and  sorrow  to  loosen  our  grasp  of 
material  things,  and  compel  us  to  own  that  man  is  spirit,  and 
that  Jehovah  is  greater  than  mighty  ocean  billows  ?  Mean- 
while the  tendency  is  there,  and  erelong  it  will  not  only  count 
it  ridiculous  to  believe  in  Balaam's  speaking  ass,  and  In  the 
water  which  issued  from  the  jaw-bone  which  Samson  found, 
but  also  find  it  as  much  the  mark  of  a  weak  mind  to  believe 
in  God  and  in  prayer,  as  to  believe  in  the  mediaeval  legends. 

We  shall  now  conclude  this  paper,  by  indicating  the  services 
rendered  by  these  volumes,  in  making  clear  what  are  the 
pending  theological  issues,  and  what  questions  are  most 
urgently  demanding  consideration.  (1.)  Not  undeserving  of 
notice,  first  of  all,  is  the  powerful  manner  in  which  they  protest 
against  the  one-sided  abstract  theological  tendency,  and  recall 
theology  to  the  historical  basis  on  which  it  rests.  Christian 
truth  comes  to  us,  not  as  scholastic  abstractions,  but  as  the 
life-breath  of  a  history.  Only  by  the  Gospel  history  can  we 
approach  our  highest  conceptions  of  Christ:  the  historical 
Jesus  is  the  bridge  leading  to  the  theological  Christ     But 
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from  many  quarters  attention  is  being  called  to  this  point. 
(2.)  Ewald  makes  it  clear  that  the  key  of  the  position  in  the 
present  war  between  Evangelicalism  and  nationalism,  is  the 
historical  veracity  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  special  manner 
of  the  Pentateuch.  Everything  is  lost  if  that  must  be  surren- 
dered. (3.)  He  makes  it  also  manifest  that  these  two  questions. 
What  is  the  Bible?  and,  Who  was  Christ?  are  inseparably 
linked  together,  and  that  the  answer  given  to  the  former  must 
determine  the  answer  given  to  the  latter.  (4.)  His  hand  has 
therefore  completely  torn  asunder  the  thin  veil  which  now 
separates  Rationalists  from  Unitarians,  shewn  where  a  few 
steps  of  consecutive  reasoning  will  land  the  former,  and  how 
illogical  is  the  position  of  those  who  have  surrendered  the 
proper  divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  still  repeat 
the  Athanasian  creed.  (5.)  He  has  shewn,  therefore,  that  the 
question  of  questions  for  the  hour  is,  What  is  the  Bible? 
and  that  no  one  can  render  a  greater  service  than  by  more 
thoroughly  grounding  the  doctrine  of  divine  inspiration,  and 
confirming  the  tottering  faith  of  the  Churches  in  the  truth  and 
divinity  of  the  Bible  contents.  It  is  amazing  to  what  an 
extent  belief  in  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures  is  at  this 
hour  a  mere  tradition  in  evangelical  circles,  and  how  few  can 
give  an  intelligent  answer  to  the  question.  Why  do  you 
believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  Word  of  God>^ 

We  part  from  Ewald  with  strangely  mingled  feelings,— with 
such  feelings  as  a  son  may  be  supposed  to  have  towards  a 
iiekther,  whose  sins  and  errors  he  cannot  ignore,  and  whom  he 
yet  tenderly  reverences  and  loves.  There  is  in  his  volumes 
such  earnest  truthful  less,  such  noble  courage  and  fearlessness, 
such  fervent  piety  and  moral  enthusiasm,  such  a  sustained 
recognition  of  inward  religion  as  the  true  glory  and  treasure  of 
the  human  soul, — aye,  such  adoration  of  Jesus  Christ,  that 
one's  mind  is  spell-bound ;  and  while  you  feel  that  you  cannot 
and  dare  not  surrender  yourself,  you  cannot  but  wonder, 
admire,  and  reverence.  We  know  that  most  of  us  live  far 
beneath  our  great  and  sublime  beliefs,  and  that  they  are  often 

^  On  a  point  of  so  mucli  importance,  we  may  be  excused  for  caUing  attest- 
tion  to  two  works,  "  The  Reason  of  "Faith,"  by  John  Owen  ;  **  Einleitung  in 
das  System  der  Christlichen  Lehre,"  von  J.  T.  Beck.  Beck's  German  is 
nntranalateable,  bat  his  ideas  might  be  reproduced. 
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rather  a  beautiful  remote  vision  than  an  inward  light  and 
power ;  but  there  are  fervent  natures  that  inwardly  appropriate 
every  element  of  positive  truth  which  they  hold,  whose  souls 
refuse  to  allow  as  truth  that  to  which  they  are  unable  to  give 
a  place  in  their  spirit's  life,  and  who  are  often  greater  and 
better  than  their  formal  beliefs.  Such  a  one  is  Heinrich 
Ewald;  and  of  such  it  is  written,  "To  him  that  hath  shall 
more  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  abundance." 

William  Salmond. 


Abt.  VI.— JTAe  Theology  of  "  Cidture:*  i 

IN  the  volume  before  us  we  are  presented  with  the  full  and 
perfect  gospel  of  the  apostle  of  "  Culture."  He  has  given 
us  his  candid  opinion  on  what  may  be  called  the  essential 
points  of  religion.  He  professes  to  go  to  the  very  root  of  the 
matter^  to  shirk  no  difficulty,  to  leave  no  important  problem 
unexamined  or  unsolved ;  to  clear  away  the  superstitions,  the 
misbeliefs  and  prejudice  of  ages,  and  to  reveal  the  real  religious 
influence  which  underlie  all  these,  and  which  men  have  felt 
and  obeyed — however  blindly  and  imperfectly — through  these 
and  notwithstanding  them.  This  last  enterprise  of  Mr  Arnold 
is,  therefore,  it  will  be  seen,  a  larger,  bolder,  and  more  difficult 
and  hazardous  operation  than  any  he  has  previously  attempted. 
Formerly  he  contented  himself  with  light  skirmishing.  He 
conducted  a  sort  of  guerilla  warfare  on  received  opinions,  but 
he  never  engaged  in  pitched  battle.  He  made  brilliant 
assaults  here  and  there,  but  never  allowed  us  a  full  view  of 
his  forces,  and  retired  quickly  into  invisibility. 

His  first  attack  on  the  religious  truth  commonly  defended 
by  Christians,  was  a  mere  feint,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
ended  in  nothing.  He  confronted  the  upholders  of  Bible 
religion  with  "Culture,"  or  "Hellenism,"  a  power  he  said, 
equally  important,  equally  divine;  and,  he  hinted,  destined  to 
conquer  and  control  religion,  and  make  it  fight  a  willing 
soldier  under  its  banner ;  but  at  that  time  he  contented  him- 

.  ^  literatim  and  Dogma.    By  Matthew  Arnold,  D.C.Lb 
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self  with  a  few  long  shots,  and  kept  always  at  a  safe  distance 
from  his  enemy.  In  ''  St  Paul  and  Protestantism/'  he  made 
a  greater  display  of  force,  and  advanced  somewhat  nearer,  but 
seemed  to  be  only  gradually  feeling  his  way,  and  testing  the 
strength  of  the  opposing  forces.  The  number  and  position  of 
his  troops,  and  his  own  skill  as  a  leader,  doubtless  determined 
these  preliminary  movements,  and  might  be  approximately 
inferred  from  them — but  only  approximately.  In  discussing 
the  religion  of  St  Paul,  for  example,  it  might  be  thought  that 
he  would  enter  into  some  consideration  of  the  nature  and 
origin  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  he  carefully  avoided  this ; 
we  have  glimpses  of  his  opinions  on  this  subject,  but  only 
glimpses,  never  a  full  and  definite  view.  His  conception  of 
the  character,  teaching,  and  work  of  Christ,  is  of  course  visible 
in  his  delineation  of  the  Christianity  of  Paul,  and  it  owes  to 
it  its  prevailing  colour ;  but  in  the  picture  Paul  occupies  the 
foreground.  Christ  is  in  shadow,  and  His  features  are 
indicated  with  that  vague  and  general  touch  by  which  a 
distant  object  is  appropriately  suggested.  To  some  extent  it 
may  be  granted  that  such  a  method  of  treatment  was  a 
necessity ;  that  in  a  consideration  of  Paul's  theology,  many 
things  regarding  Christianity  must  be  taken  for  granted,  much 
indicated  only  in  general  outline;  but  the  question  is. 
Whether  it  is  right,  or  indeed  possible,  to  discuss  the  belief 
of  Paul,  without  some  previous  understanding,  grounded  on 
dear  and  definite  statement,  as  to  the  facts  of  Christianity 
and  the  teaching  of  Christ  ?  No  one  can  have  read  Mr  Arnold's 
book  on  St  Paul,  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
ought  to  have  been  written  after  one  similar  to  that  now 
published.  He,  so  to  speak,  retained  the  key  to  it  in  his  own 
possession.  No  one  could  properly  understand  its  meaning 
but  himself,  for  no  one  but  himself  definitely  knew  the 
conception  of  Christianity  which  underlay  it.  This  indeed 
constituted  both  its  strength  and  its  weakness ;  its  strength, 
for  it  was  impossible  to  refute  merQ  hints  and  inuendoes ;  its 
weakness,  for  conclusions  whose  premises  are  known  only  to 
the  inner  consciousness  of  the  writer,  however  they  may 
bewilder  and  tantalise,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  edify  either  in 
a  good  or  bad  sense. 

It  may  be  admitted,  however,  that  against  the  book  before 
UB  it  cannot  be  justly  charged  that  there  are  premises  con- 
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cealed,  although  some  conclusions  from  its  premises  are  only 
partially  stated,  or  passed  over  in  silence.  It  professes  to 
be  a  bold  and  undisguised  statement  of  what  the  writer 
believes  to  be  "  the  truth  on  religious  matters/'  and  generally 
it  is  so.  It  supplies  the  key  to  unlock  the  mysteries  of  the 
former  volume.  It  begins  at  the  beginning,  and  discusses, 
with  more  or  less  fulness,  the  principal  problems  of  religion, 
especially  of  Christianity.  It  may  indeed  be  questioned, 
whether  its  deliverances  altogether  correspond  with  former 
ones  of  the  same  author ;  or  to  adopt  again  the  military  figure, 
whether  in  consideration  of  the  forces  he  is  now  seen  to  have 
at  command,  and  his  present  plan  of  attack,  his  former  move- 
ments were  not  rash  and  hazardous ;  but  that  the  sequel  must 
determine. 

The  present  volume,  then,  is  an  undisguised  assault  on  all 
Biblical  theology,  of  whatever  Church  or  sect,  and  of  whatever 
degree  or  shade  of  orthodoxy.  He  says,  "  The  Churches  can- 
not even  conceive  the  Bible  without  the  gloss  they  at  present 
put  upon  it,  and  this  gloss  as  certainly  cannot  possibly  live. 
And  it  is  not  the  gloss  which  one  Church  or  sect  puts  upon 
the  Bible  and  another  does  not ;  it  is  the  gloss  they  all  put 
upon  it,  and  call  the  substratum  of  belief  common  to  all 
Christian  Churches,  and  largely  shared  with  them  even  by 
natural  religion.  It  is  this  so-called  axiomatic  basis  which 
must  go,  and  it  supports  all  the  rest"  (p.  ix.).  According  to  Mr 
Arnold,  the  great  cause  of  the  rejection  of  the  Bible,  especially 
by  many  of  the  more  intelligent  of  the  working  classes,  is  this 
"  theological  gloss,"  and  his  present  volume  is  an  attempt,  by 
shewing  that  this  theological  gloss  is  false,  without  any  sanc- 
tion from  the  Bible  if  properly  interpreted,  to  re-enthrone  the 
Bible,  or  restore  it  to  its  old  position  as  the  great  inspirer  of 
religion.  The  axiomatic  basis,  the  "assumption  with  which 
Churches  and  sects  set  out,"  of  the  personality  of  God,  says 
Mr  Arnold,  can  never  be  "  verified ; "  and  because  it  cannot  be 
verified,  because  they  cannot  get  plain  experimental  proof  of 
God's  personal  existence,  and  because  they  have  been  told  that 
the  Bible  assumes  this,  many  of  the  working  classes  "  pitch 
the  whole  Bible  to  the  winds."  Their  manner  of  life,  and 
especially  the  scientific  influences  of  the  times,  has  taught 
them  to  be  intensely  practical,  and  to  ask  for  a  rigid  demon- 
stration, or  an  'experimental  and   tangible  proof,  of  every 
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doctrinal  statement.    It  has,  moreover,  made  it  impossible  for 
them    to   receive  that    interpretation  of   the   Bible   which, 
according  to  Mr  Arnold^  has  its  sole  origin  in  the  so-called 
axiomatic  basis  of  a  personal  God.     Such  doctrines  as  the 
incarnation,    the  atonement,   prophecy,    miracles,    and    the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  are  incredible  to  them  ;  and,  therefore, 
believing  that  to  accept  the  Bible  is  to  accept  all  its  statements 
on  these  points,  they  reject  it,  and  go  instead  to  Mr  Bradlaugh  I 
It  is  perhaps  allowable  to  ask,  whether  they  receive  from  him 
a  *'more  sure  word  of  prophecy?"     The  truth  is,  that  the 
amount  of  sincere  scepticism,  sincere  rejection  of  the  Bible, 
prevailing  among  the  working  classes  is  very  much  exaggerated. 
Their  scientific  objections  to  it  are  generally  of  the  nature  of 
an  after  thought,  and  form  the  excuse  rather  than  the  reason 
for  their  rejection  of  it.     Of  intelligent  scepticism,  the  scepti- 
cism not  of  coAceit,  but  of  intelligent  understanding  of  the 
points  at  issue,   there  is  comparatively  little.      There  is, 
indeed,  a  wide-spread  practical  infidelity,  an  infidelity  which 
believes  and  trembles,"  which   has  "faith,"  but    has    not 
works ; "  but  for  such  an  infidelity  Mr  Arnold's  book  is  not 
likely  to  be  the  panacea.    If  this  infidelity  is  traceable  in  a 
measure  to  the  imperfections  of  the  surrounding  Christianity,, 
it  is  to  its  moral  rather  than  its  intellectual  imperfections. 
Practical  Christianity  is  now  a  much  more  difficult  thing  than 
it  ever  was  at  any  previous  period  of  the  world  s  history.    The 
relationships  of  society  have  become  so  complicated,  the  good 
and  evil  influences  are  so  mingled  and  interlaced,  that  in  the 
press  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  them.     Besides 
this,  the  increase  of  the  world's  wealth  has  materialised  (as  Mr 
Arnold  has  elsewhere  graphically,  but  with  poetical  exaggera- 
tion, described)  the  thoughts  and  ideas  of  many,  and  made  it 
impossible  for  them  properly  to  appreciate  the  sublimity  and 
grandeur  of  spiritual  truth.     The  progress  of  civilisation  has 
developed  new  influences,  new  social  relations,  new  modes  of 
life,  new  phases  of  thought,  new  forms  of  evil ;  and  Christianity 
has  not  yet  had  time  to  conquer  and  guide  these  new  energies. 
Then  we  are  afraid  that  much  of  the  imperfection  of  the 
working  classes,  is  directly  traceable  to  the  imperfections  of 
the  Church  of  England.    It  is  in  an  especial  way  the  Church 
of  the  aristocracy.    It  has  an  aristocratic  constitution,  it  has 
chiefly  aristocratic  priests,  and  its  forms  of  worship  are  adapted. 
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specially  for  aristocratic  taste.  Its  ritual,  with  all  its  beauty, 
is  too  flowing  and  colourless  to  impress  rude  and  earnest 
minds.  Its  preaching,  where  it  is  not  the  smooth  and  listless 
repetition  of  well-turned  but  vapid  periods,  is  often  too  scholarly 
and  academical  to  interest  plain  unlettered  people.  Methodism 
was  an  attempt  to  provide  specially  for  the  common  people 
that  spiritual  bread  which  they  could  not  obtain  from  the 
Church ;  and  Methodism  has  done  much,  but  is  it  wonderful 
that  it  could  not  do  all  ?  that  many,  by  the  mere  power  of 
"  use  and  wont,"  should  remain  within  the  Church's  pale, 
connected  with  it  by  tradition  and  authority,  but  not  by 
knowledge  and  religious  principle,  and  therefore  in  that  state 
of  spiritual  destitution  which  exactly  fitted  them  for  fSalling  an 
easy  prey  to  the  blandishments  of  Mr  Bradlaugh  ?  Their 
enmity  to  religion  is  but  one  manifestation  of  their  republican 
principles.  When  they  broke  connection  with  the  aristocracy, 
they  broke  connection  with  the  Church ;  when  they  became 
jealous  of  aristocratic,  they  became  jealous  of  priestly,  which 
in  their  minds  was  synonymous  with  religious,  influence.  The 
present  condition  of  religious  opinion  within  the  Church  also, 
doubtless,  powerfully  aids  these  natural  prejudices.  Amidst  so 
much  dispute  and  contention  between  its  sanctioned  authorities 
as  to  the  essentials  of  religious  truth,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  some,  bewildered  ^.nd  confused,  should  doubt  if  truth  is 
to  be  found  at  least  within  the  Church.  Nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  some  churchmen,  by  the  apparent  sacrifice  of  truth  to  the 
advantages  of  money  and  position,  have  placed  stumbling- 
blocks  in  the  way  of  Christianity;  and  that  the  scandals 
connected  with  the  sale  and  the  patronage  of  what  are  so 
appropriately  called  "livings,"  do  something  to  support  the 
conclusion  that  the  Church  is  only  a  pretence  for  furnishing  a 
suitable  income  to  the  younger  sons  of  the  gentry.  If  religion 
is  to  regain  its  old  influence  over  the  working  classes,  it  will 
not  be  by  such  a  representation  as  is  here  given  of  it  by  Mr 
Arnold ;  but  much  might  be  done  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  this  end  by  the  removal — whether  by  disestablishment,  by 
incision  of  festering  members,  or  by  some  kind  of  constitutional 
treatment— of  the  more  clamant  defects  of  the  great  dominant 
Church  of  the  nation. 

But  enough  as  to  the  reasons  why  the  Bible  has  lost  its 
influence  over  many  of  the  masses.    What  is  the  remedy 
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which  the  volume  before  us  prescribes  ?  It  is  of  course  that 
of  "  Culture."  Culture,  according  to  it,  will  give  them  correct 
ideas  of  what  the  Kble  i&  It  will  shew  them  that  it  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  theological  gloss  which  has  been 
put  upon  it  by  the  churches.  It  will  enable  them  to  **  discern 
where  they  ought  to  rest  their  whole  weight,  and  where  they 
ought  to  pass  lightly."  It  will  shew  them  that  those  "  precise 
schemes  of  Ood  and  a  future  state  which  are  presented  to 
them,"  and  for  which  they  "clearly  and  scornfully  see  the 
failure  to  give  the  ground  and  authority"  are  not  the  essen- 
tial truths  of  the  Bible ;  and  therefore,  that  to  reject  them 
is  so  far  from  necessitating  the  rejectiixi  of  the  ^ble,  that  it  is 
the  essential  preliminary  to  a  right  understanding  of  it.  Now, 
at  the  outset,  it  will  be  as  well  to  decide  whether  the  remedy 
of  **  Culture,"  however  efficacious  it  might  be,  if  it  could  be 
laid  hold  of,  is  obtainable  by  the  working  classes.  If  it  belong 
to  Utopia,  however  good  it  might  be  in  itself,  it  is  a  waste  of 
time  to  seek  after  it.  And  it  would  seem  that  culture — ^the 
amount  of  culture  necessary  to  read  the  Bible  aright,  not  with 
absolute  correctness,  but  so  correctly  as  to  get  beneath  the 
gloss  of  the  theologians,  and  to  be  convinced  that  their  precise 
schemes  of  Gk>d  and  a  future  state  are  not  an  essential  part  of 
Bible  religion,  if  it  does  not  belong  to  Utopia,  belongs  in  this 
world  only  to  Mr  Arnold.  Indeed  it  must  be  so,  for  he  alone 
— aided,  he  admits,  by  the  Zeitgeist — has  been  able  to  reach  the 
conclusion,  that  the  religion  of  the  Bible  is  not  founded  on  the 
belief  in  a  personal  Ood  ;  and  no  one  else  is  qualified  to  judge 
as  to  the  truth  of  his  discovery,  till  he  reach  the  same  perfec- 
tion of  culture — ^for  it  is  culture,  and  such  culture  as  Mr  Arnold 
possesses,  and  neither  reason,  nor  testimony,  nor  anything 
else,  that  can  decida  To  draw  right  conclusions  from  the 
facts  of  the  Bible,  we  are  told  a  man  must  have  **  power,"  a 
''  large,  deep,  imaginative  mind,"  the  want  of  which,  according 
to  Mr  Arnold,  prevents  Dr  Strauss  for  instance,  from  **  dealing 
rightly  with  the  reality  which  is  still  left  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, after  his  able  application  of  the  historic  method  to  it." 
"  But,"  continues  Mr  Arnold,  "  the  quality  specially  needed 
for  drawing  the  right  conclusion  from  the  facts,  when  one  has 
got  them,  is  best  called  perception,  delicacy  of  perception. 
And  this  no  one  can  have  who  is  a  mere  specialist,  who  has 
not  what  we  call  OuUture,  in  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  hit 
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particular  study ;  and  even  when  we  have  added  culture  to 
special  knowledge,  a  good  fortune,  a  natural  tact,  a  perception 
must  go  with  our  culture,  to  make  our  criticism  sure"  (p.  xxv.). 
He  goes  on  to  say,  that  in  fineness  and  delicacy  of  per- 
ception, the  German  mind  is  deficient ;  that  though  of  course 
less  lacking  among  its  men  of  genius,  yet  even  in  Goethe  there 
is  deficiency  in  this  respect.  It  is  possessed  in  a  sufficient 
degree  by  the  highest  minds  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  England, 
France,  and  Italy ;  but  apparently  no  one  till  Mr  Arnold  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  apply  it  to  the  Bible.  Well  may 
he  say,  "  Difficult  certainly  is  the  right  reading  of  the  Bible, 
and  true  culture  too  is  difficult."  But  how  are  such  state- 
ments to  be  reconciled  with  the  following?  "And  what  a 
consolation  to  us,  who  are  so  perpetually  being  taunted  with 
our  known  inaptitude  for  abstruse  reasoning,  if  we  can  find 
that  for  this  great  concern  of  religion  at  any  rate,  abstruse 
reasoning  does  not  seem  to  be  the  appointed  help ;  and  that 
as  good  or  better  a  help  may  be  something  which  is  in  an 
ordiiMuy  man's  power"  (p.  7).  Is  Mr  Arnold,  then,  only  an 
ordinary  man  after  all?  According  to  him,  for  the  great 
concern  of  religion,  the  Bible  is  the  appointed  help,  and  it  can 
be  understood  without  abstruse  reasoning;  but  is  it  more 
within  the  reach  of  those  intelligent  working  men,  for  whose 
sake  Mr  Arnold  has  undertaken  his  present  task,  if  Culture 
be  necessary  not  only  to  understand  the  Bible,  but  even  Mr 
Arnold,  to  such  an  extent  that  their  prejudices  against  it  may 
be  removed  ?  "  How,"  in  eflfect,  says  Mr  Arnold,  "  even  sup- 
posing your  metaphysics  were  true,  can  you  expect  plain  people 
to  understand  them  ? "  entirely  oblivious  that  he  lays  hin^self 
open  to  the  rejoinder,  "  How  can  you  expect  plain  people  to 
possess  that  amount  of  culture  which  has  enabled  you  to 
distinguish  between  them  and  the  essential  truth  of  the  Bible, 
and  not,  in  rejecting  the  former,  to  reject  both  ? "  But,  indeed, 
as  he  proceeded  with  his  task,  the  conviction  seems  to  have  been 
boroe  in  upon  his  mind,  that  his  mission  to  the  working  classes 
would  have  no  very  remarkable  results ;  and  that  the  "  help 
necessary  for  the  great  concern  of  religion,"  is  not  now  at  least 
in  an  "ordinary  man's  power."  For  he  says,  "Very  likely 
there  will  come  |t  day  when  there  will  be  less  religion  than 
even  now ;  for  the  religion  of  the  Bible  is  so  simple  and 
powerful,  that  even  those  who  make  the  Bible  a  thaumatuigy* 
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get  hold  of  it,  because  they  read  the  Bible ;  but  if  men  do  not 
read  the  Bible,  they  cannot  get  hold  of  it"  (p.  340). 

It  is  therefore  quite  evident,  that  for  one  who  believed  all 
that  Mr  Arnold  implies  as  to  the  rare  qualities  (possessed  by 
himself),  such  as  "  power,"  "  perception — delicacy  of  percep- 
tion," "  culture,"  which  are  necessary  after  the  **  able  applica- 
tion of  the  historic  method,"  to  "  deal  rightly  with  the  reality 
that  is  still  left  in  the  New  Testament,"  it  would  require  either 
the  consciousness  of  equal  endowments,  or  sufficient  intellectual 
bluntness  not  to  feel  the  want  of  them,  to  supply  sufficient 
courage  to  venture  an  opinion  as  to  the  results  he  has 
achieved.  It  is  therefore  fortunate,  that  before  giving  us  the 
conclusions  which  he  has  drawn  from  the  facts  of  the  Bible^ 
he  found  it  necessary  to  hazard  a  statement  as  to  the  nature 
of  God ;  a  statement  on  which  all  his  after  criticism  depends, 
but  which  is  not  one  of  the  special  revelations  of  culture. 
That  statement  is,  that  God  is  not  a  person.  This  belief,  or 
rather  scepticism,  Mr  Arnold  holds  in  common  with  others, 
notably  with  the  followers  of  Mr  Bradlaugh.  The  personality 
of  God,  he  holds,  is  an  assumption,  and  it  can  never  be  verified. 
Not  only  so,  but  it  is  an  absurdity ;  but  because  it  has  got 
such  a  strong  hold  on  men's  minds,  he  finds  it  necessary  (and 
here  let  us  mark  that  refined  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  and 
that  perfect  courtesy,  that  instinctive  perception  of,  and  regard 
for,  the  most  sacred  feelings  of  even  the  humblest,  which  is 
possessed  by  the  select  few  whose  minds  have  attained  to  the 
exquisitely  delicate  polish  and  finish  which  a  long  and  wide 
culture  alone  can  give)  to  exhibit  it  in  as  many  ridiculous 
dresses  as  he  can  invent,  such  as  a  ''  non-natural  man,"  the 
"  man  in  the  next  street,"  the  "  elder  Lord  Shaftesbury,"  for- 
getting that,  though  persons  of  weak  intelligence,  or  imperfect 
culture,  may,  as  everyone  must,  form  very  inadequate  concep- 
tions of  the  Supreme  Power  of  the  universe,  that  conception 
may  contain,  in  however  rude  a  form,  the  substance  of  a  very 
sublime  truth,  just  as  deep  wisdom  may  be  uttered  in  imperfect 
sentences  and  in  an  uncouth  dialect.  But  in  some  contradic- 
tion with  the  statement  that  the  conception  of  God's  personality 
has  its  origin  in  a  inide  anthropomorphism,  he  represents  it 
also  as  a  mere  metaphysical  conception,  as  an  attempt  at 
precision  where  that  is  impossible,  and  as  depending  on  certain 
abstract   notions,  such    as    "  substance,  identity,  causation. 
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design,"  forgetting  that  these  may  be  properly  used  as 
theological  weapons,  and  yet  that  men  may  believe  in  God's 
personality  as  they  believe  in  their  own,  who  never  heard  of 
the  existence  of  such  ideas. 

But  if  God  be  not  a  person,  what,  according  to  Mr  Arnold, 
is  God?  The  '*not  ourselves;"  more  fully,  "the  stream  of 
tendency  by  which  all  things  fulfil  the  law  of  their  being ;"  and, 
as  conceived  by  the  Israelites,  the  **not  ourselves  which  makes 
for  righteousness,"  or  the  "  eternal  power  which  makes  for 
righteousness."  From  the  satisfaction  which  inevitably 
follows  a  certain  course  of  conduct,  we  come  to  believe  in  a 
law  outside  of  us  which  has  determined  thus.  We  know 
nothing  of  this  power,  so  says  Mr  Arnold,  except  that  it  is 
not  ourselves ;  we  can  predicate  nothing  regarding  its  essential 
nature.  If  we  personify  it,  we  can  do  so  only  poetically,  not 
in  the  language  of  sober  truth.  But  he  omits  to  consider, 
that  if  we  are  to  conceive  of  this  "  not-ourselves "  at  all, 
— that  is,  if  we  are  not  to  regard  it  as  nothing, — we  must 
conceive  of  it  not  only  poetically,  but  really  and  with 
scientific  precision,  in  some  form,  and  in  one  of  two  forms ; 
that  is,  either  as  spirit  or  matter,  either  as  living  and 
intelligent  or  as  blind  and  dead  ;  and  neither  Mr  Arnold  nor 
the  followers  of  Mr  Bradlaugh  have  been  able  to  escape 
thinking  of  God  in  one  of  these  forms.  Mr  Arnold  has  not ; 
although  in  some  places  he  barely  escapes  speaking  of  God  as 
nothing, — as  where  he  says,  **  the  impulse  in  man  to  seek  after 
God  "  is  not  distinguishable  from  "the  impulse  to  seek  his  own 
perfection,"  which  is  very  like  saying  that  God  is  man's  own 
perfection.  He  escapes  somewhat  from  this,  however,  when  he 
speaks  of  our  consciousness  of  a  "  not-ourselves "  which  has 
fixed  the  law  of  our  being ;  to  which  much  of  our  conduct 
belongs ;  which  is  in  us,  and  the  world  around  us ;  but  only  to 
fall  into  the  error  of  personifying  this  power,  as  when  he  says, 
"The  grandeur  of  the  spectacle  given  by  the  world,  the 
grandeur  of  the  sense  of  its  all  being  not  oarsdvea,  being 
above  and  beyond  ourselves,  and  immeasurably  dwarfing  us, 
a  man  of  imagination  instinctively  personifies  as  a  single 
mighty  living  and  productive  power"  (p.  34?).  And:  "God  is  a 
father,  because  the  power  in  and  around  us  which  makes  for 
righteousness,  is  indeed  best  described  by  the  name  of  this 
•authoritative,  but  yet  tender  and  protecting  relation  **  (p.  35). 
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Why  **  best  described,''  unless  there  be  in  some  sense  tender* 
ness  in  this  power,  and  how  can  we  conceive  of  tenderness 
except  as  in  a  person?  Mr  Arnold  indeed  sayl  that  the 
personifying  mode  of  expression,  though  more  "proper  and 
adequate,"  is  not  so  "scientifically  exact/'  but  to  illustrate 
this  he  adopts  rather  unlucky  examples.  He  says,  "  Words* 
worth  calls  the  earth  *  the  mighty  mother  of  mankind,'  and 
the  geographers  call  her  an  '  oblate  spheroid.'  Wordsworth's 
expression  is  more  proper  and  adequate  to  convey  what  men 
feel  about  the  earth,  but  it  is  not  therefore  moi-e  scientifically 
exact "  (note,  p.  42).  Mr  Arnold,  we  presume,  will  admit  that 
Wordsworth's  expression  is  not  so  proper  and  adequate  to 
convey  what  men  feel  about  the  earth,  as  the  expression 
•*  Father"  is  proper  and  adequate  to  convey  what  men  feel 
about  Grod.  But  it  is  in  reality  more  scientifically  correct  than 
the  expression,  "oblate  spheroid,"  for  it  distinguishes  the 
earth  from  everything  else,  which  the  other  does  not,  that  is, 
not  firom  other  oblate  spheroids.  The  expression,  "oblate 
spheroid,"  is  scientifically  exact  to  convey  an  abstract,  but 
not  an  individual  idea.  We  could  never  discover  the  earth 
from  this  definition  of  it,  though  we  might  with  certainty 
from  Wordsworth's.  Without  more  information  than  it 
conveys,  we  could  not  think  of  it  at  all.  We  cannot  think  of 
an  oblate  spheroid  in  the  abstract,  but  only  as  composed 
of  something ;  and  therefore  to  call  the  earth  an  "  oblate 
spheroid,"  is  not  to  define  it  In  like  manner,  to  call  Ood 
"  the  stream  of  tendency,  by  which  all  things  fulfil  the  law  of 
their  being,"  may  be  scientifically  exact,  but  it  is  abstract 
It  cannot  be  called  a  scientific  definition  at  all  Without 
something  more  it  conveys  to  us  no  information.  It  wants 
substance  sufficient  to  assume  a  palpable  form. 

But  if  Mr  Arnold  has  been  unable  to  think  of  God  but — 
consciously  or  unconsciously — in  one  of  two  forms,  neither 
have  the  followers  of  Mr  Bradlaugh,  only  they  have  adopted 
the  other  form.  They  do  not  personify  Gk>d,  but  that  is 
because  they  do  not  think  of  Him  as  "a  single  living  power.*^ 
They  do  not  say  **  Our  Father,"  but  that  is  because  they  do 
not  believe  in  Qod's  tender  and  protecting  relation  to  them ; 
and  therefore  instead  of  a  personal  Ood,  they  do  homage  to 
the  blind  material  force  of  uniform  law.  So  that  Mr  Arnold,  by 
his  efforts  at  agreement^  has  only  made  the  gulf  of  separatioa 
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between  him  and  them  more  manifest  and  irreconcilable.  If, 
therefore,  to  think  of  God  as  a  person  be  to  think  of  Him  as 
a  non-natural  man,  not  to  do  so  is  either  not  to  think  of  Him 
at  all,  or  to  think  of  Him  as  a  non-natural  thing,  or  a  non- 
natural  tertiuTTi  quid.  But  granted  that  we  only  "see  as 
through  a  glass  darkly,"  do  we  therefore  see  nothing  that  we 
can  distinguish  ?  If  our  words  about  God — as  we  admit — 
cannot  describe  Him  adequately,  if  "  they  are  only  thrown  out 
at  a  vast  object  which  we  cannot  fully  grasp,"  do  we  there- 
fore grasp  with  them  nothing  but  air,  nothing  definite  and 
characteristic  of  that  vast  object  ?  Granted  that  it  is  possible 
to  be  too  precise,  granted  that  we  can  "  never  find  out  God 
unto  perfection,"  can  we  therefore  not  find  out  God  at  all  ? 
Must  we  then — as  we  are  exhorted  by  Mr  Arnold — for  ever 
wait  for  His  "becoming"?  But  is  thereanything  metaphysically 
abstract,  anything  ''non-natural"  in  the  thought,  that  it  is 
through  the  glass  of  our  own  spirits  that  we  see  God,  however 
darkly  ?  that  human  love  may  mirror,  however  brokenly  and 
dimly,  a  pure  eternal  love  which  passes  thought?  that  our 
faint  and  feeble  knowledge  may  be  a  ray  from  a  wisdom  which 
is  unsearchable  ?  that  our  very  blunders  and  errors  may  lead 
us  to  feel  the  necessity  of  leaning  on  an  understanding  which 
is  infinite  ?  and  that  our  sense  of  sin  and  failure  of  duty  may 
tell  us  of  our  relation  to  a  holiness  whose  inaccessible  glory  we 
may  feel  though  we  cannot  approach  ?  Is  it  "  non-natural " 
to  think  that  these  are  emanations,  however  faint,  from  some 
Supreme  Spirit  from  whom  we  have  come,  and  who,  as  the 
Israelites  have  expressed  it,  "  has  made  us  in  His  own  image?" 
But  if  God  be  not  a  Spirit,  will  Dr  Arnold  solve  this  problem, 
How  is  a  man  better  than  a  sheep  ?  How  is  man  superior  to 
the  lower  animals,  or  even  to  inanimate  matter  ?  for  all  these, 
we  are  told,  "  fulfil  the  law  of  their  being/'  They  obey  God 
at  least  as  perfectly  as  man,  blindly,  it  may  be,  but  what  of 
that,  if  intelligence  does  not  bring  us  any  nearer  to  God  ? 

Mr  Arnold,  then,  being  unable  to  accept  what  he  names  the 
''so-called  axiomatic  basis  of  a  personal  God,"  proceeds  to 
discover  that  this  is  not  the  basis  of  the  Bible.  This  discovery, 
be  it  observed,  is  all-important  for  his  purpose.  For  if  it 
could  be  shewn  that  the  Israelites*  belief  in  God's  personality 
is  coincident  in  its  origin  with  their  belief  in  the  "  not  ourselves 
\rhicli  makes  for  righteousness,"  not  only  would  it  be  impossible 
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to  get  the  Bradlaughites  to  use  the  Bible,  but  Mr  Arnold  s 
tnilture  would  be  altogether  thrown  away  on  its  interpretation ; 
and  more  than  this,  it  would  be  shewn  that  righteousness  has 
its  foundation  and  sanction  in  Qod's  personality.  It  is  there- 
fore unlucky  for  Mr  Arnold's  theory,  that  anthropomorphism, 
as  he  says,  is  such  a  universal  thing;  that  the  individuals 
and  the  nations  among  whom  the  Bible  religion  arose,  were 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  people  sunk  in  the  degraded 
anthropomorphism  of  heathenism,  with  its  "  Lords  many  and 
Gods  many;"  and  that  they  themselves,  on  the  supposition 
that  they  formed  their  religion  by  their  own  eflforts,  must 
have  struggled  up  from  that  anthropomorphism.  They  could 
not,  at  first,  have  conceived  of  a  "  not-ourselves "  without 
personifying  it ;  not  merely  poetically,  but  by  real  application 
to  it  of  human  qualities,  if  their  religion  had  only  a  natural 
origin  and  development ;  and  therefore,  by  a  single  bound, 
they  must  have  left  all  their  old  ideas  behind,  and  leapt  into 
the  possession  of  a  religion  whose  God  is  so  impersonal  and  so 
immaterial  that  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  known  at  all.  *'  Alas !  '* 
to  adopt  the  language  of  our  author,  "  these  poor  people "  if 
they  "  were  not  archbishops  of  York,"  neither  were  they  Mr 
Arnolds  !  But  surely  there  never  was  such  a  signal  illustra- 
tion of  the  power  of  a  theory  to  blind  the  judgment  in 
discovering  facts  and  drawing  conclusions,  as  that  furnished 
by  the  astonishing  statement  of  Mr  Arnold,  that  he  can  find  in 
the  early  history  of  the  Israelites  no  trace  of  a  belief  in  a 
personal  God.  No  one  denies  that  they  believed  in  an  "  eternal 
power  which  makes  for  righteousness,"  but  does  it  follow  from 
this  that  they  did  not  believe  in  a  personal  God  ?  He  says  : 
"  At  the  time  they  produced  those  documents  which  give  to 
the  Old  Testament  it^  power  and  true  character,  the  noU 
ourselves  which  weighed  upon  the  mind  of  Israel,  and  engaged 
its  awe,  was  the  Tiot-ouraelvea  by  which  we  get  the  sense  for 
rig/Ueousnesa,  and  whence  we  find  the  help  to  do  right.  This 
conception  was  indubitably  what  lay  at  the  bottom  of  that 
remarkable  change  which,  under  Moses,  at  a  certain  stage  of 
their  religious  history,  befell  their  mode  of  naming  God ;  this 
was  what  they  intended  in  that  name,  which  we  wrongly 
convey,  either  without  translation  by  Jehovah,  which  gives  us 
the  notion  of  a  mere  mythological  deity,  or  by  a  wrong 
translation  Lord,  which  gives  us  the  notion  of  a  magnified 
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and  non-natural  man.  The  name  they  used  was  the  Eternal  *' 
(p.  30).  But  he  says  elsewhere :  **  The  God  of  Israel  for  popular 
religion"  (now-a-days)  "is  a  magnified  and  non-natural  man 
who  has  really  worked  stupendous  miracles,  whereas  the  gods 
of  the  heathen  were  imagined  to  be  able  to  work  them,  but 
could  not,  and  had  therefore  no  real  existence  "  (p.  125).  Now, 
in  those  very  documents  in  which  Moses  gives  the  name 
Eternal  to  God,  there  are  miracles  recorded,  and  they  are 
recorded  as  miracles.  Moses  is  represented  as  working  miracles 
before  Pharaoh,  by  the  power  of  the  Eternal.  Then  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  falling  down  of  the  walls  of 
Jericho,  the  staying  of  the  sun  till  a  battle  is  concluded,  and 
other  miracles  which  Mr  Arnold,  of  course,  discredits,  are  all 
recorded  as  the  direct  interposition  of  a  personal  God,  who 
knew  that  such  things  were  required  by  the  circumstances  of 
His  people.  Whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  writer  of  the 
ocumerUs  relates  these  occurrences,  and  he  relates  them  as 
miracles ;  and  if  to  represent  God  as  a  worker  of  miracles  is 
to  represent  Him  as  a  non-natural  man,  that  writer  has  repre- 
sentedHim  as  a  non-natural  man. 

But  will  it  be  believed  that  in  his  consideration  of  the 
religion  of  the  Bible,  Mr  Arnold  has  overlooked  sacrifice 
altogether.  Now  sacrifice  formed  the  most  important  part  of 
Jewish  woi-ship,  not  merely  at  one  particular  period  of  their 
history,  but  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it.  The 
documents  which  name  God  the  Eternal,  contain  minute 
directions  as  to  its  observance.  It  was  observed  as  much  by 
Jews  as  by  heathen  nations,  and  its  observance  is  utterly 
inexplicable  on  the  supposition  that  they  did  not  believe  in 
God's  personality,  that  they  worshipped  not  a  really  but  only 
a  poetically  living  God. 

God,  then — so  culture  reveals — was  to  the  Israelites  in  the 
time  of  Moses  only  "the  eternal  power  which  makes  for 
righteousness."  They  indeed  spoke — ^they  were  led  instinc- 
tively to  do  this— of  this  power  in  the  language  of  poetry  and 
emotion,  and  personified  it  figuratively  as  a  living  power. 
"  But  it  is  evident,"  we  are  told,  "  that  this  revelation  lost  as 
time  went  on  its  nearness  and  clearness,  and  that  for  the  mass 
of  the  Hebrews  their  God  came  to  be  a  mere  magnified  and 
non-natural  man,  like  the  God  of  our  popular  religion  now,  who 
has  commanded  certain  courses  of  conduct,  and  attached  cer-* 
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tain  sanctions  to  them.  And  though  prophets  and  righteous 
men  among  the  Hebrews  might  preserve  always  the  imme- 
diate and  tmer  apprehension  of  their  God  as  the  Eternal  who 
makes  for  righteousness,  they  in  vain  tried  to  communicate 
this  i^prehension  to  the  mass  of  their  countrymen  "  (p.  81). 
Their  difficulty  was^  that  at  that  stage  of  the  world's  history 
conduct  lay  chiefly  "  in  the  line  of  national  and  social  duties/' 
which  are  "  peculiarly  capable  of  a  mechanical  exterior  per- 
formance^ in  which  the  heart  has  no  share."  Therefore  con- 
duct to  the  Israelites  came  gradually  to  consist  in  outward 
observances,  which  had  no  influence  on  the  heart  They  thus 
lost  the  sense  of  joy,  happiness,  salvation,  which  "  obedience  to 
the  law  of  righteousness  "  inevitably  gives.  They  saw,  more* 
over,  that  prosperity  in  private  life  often  attended  the  sinner 
as  much  as  the  righteous.  "  In  the  life  of  nations  there  was 
the  rise  and  power  of  the  great  unrighteous  kingdoms  of  the 
heathen,  the  unsuccessfulness  of  Israel,  though  Israel  was 
undoubtedly,  as  compared  with  the  heathen,  tlie  depository 
and  upholder  of  the  idea  of  righteousness.  Therefore  pro- 
phets and  righteous  men  also,  like  the  unspiritual  crowd, 
could  not  but  look  ardently  to  the  future,  to  some  great 
change  and  redress  in  store "  (p.  72).  Thus  there  sprang  up 
what  Mr  Arnold  calls  an  ''  Aberglaube,  or  extra  belief/'  whose 
grandeur  was  that  it  arose  from  the  conviction  that  *'  righteous- 
ness was  an  everlasting  foundation/'  whose  weakness  was 
that  its  conception  of  righteousness  was  chiefly  outward  and 
material.  The  belief  and  prophecy  concerning  a  Son  of  Man 
was  but  these  hopes  and  anticipations  of  Israel  taking  shape. 
It  was  a  ''  kind  of  fairy  tale  which  a  man  tells  himself;  which 
no  one  can  prove  impossible  to  turn  out  true,  but  which  no 
one  also  can  prove  certain  to  turn  out  true  "  (p.  77).  It  was 
the  poetry  of  life,  but  had  an  inevitable  tendency  to  become 
rigid  and  scientific— to  become  a  definite  belief, "  according  to 
which  there  should  come  about,  in  no  distant  future,  a  grand 
and  wonderful  change ;  Qod  should  send  His  Messiah,  judge 
the  world,  punish  the  wicked,  and  restore  the  kingdom  to 
Israel "  (p.  185).  Mr  Arnold  holds  that  the  prophecies  regard- 
ing Christ  can  in  this  manner  be  easily  accounted  for  on 
natural  grounds,  that  they  admit  of  a  ''  large  and  loose  con- 
struction/' and  are  not,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  predic- 
tions.   He  allows  indeed  that  Christ  applied  them  to  Himself, 
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and  that  He  fulfilled  all  the  grandest  anticipations  that  they 
contained,  but  in  a  way  different  from  what  any  of  the  Jews  ex- 
pected. Now  the  wonderful  thing  is — and  it  is  not  less  wonder- 
ful, less  miraculous,  though  it  is  unaccountable  on  Mr  Arnold's 
view  of  prophecy— that  one  should  have  arisen,  able  to  say, 
"  I  am  the  Messiah  you  have  longed  for  ;  and  I  am  greater — 
I  bring  a  greater  salvation — ^than  you  have  ever  dreamed  of ;" 
that  this  fairy  tale  which  the  Israelites  told  to  themselves 
should  have  proved  true,  and  should  ultimately  have  come  to 
be  corroborated,  though  in  a  manner  infinitely  above  the 
highest  flight  of  their  imagination  by  actual  facts.  Only 
think  what  would  have  befallen  the  world  if  no  one  with  the 
"  sTiiixiia  *'  of  Jesus  had  appeared  !  The  wonder  is  increased, 
not  lessened,  by  Mr  Arnold's  account  of  Christ's  relation  to 
prophecy, — increased  so  as  to  make  his  theory  of  prophecy 
incredible.  The  very  fact  that  the  fulfilment  was  so  much  higher 
than  any  one  expected,  rather  increases  the  evidence  of  a  super- 
natural element  in  prophecy.  That  one  should  have  come 
into  the  world  at  the  very  time  He  was  needed  and  expected, 
able  to  satisfy  apparently  for  the  whole  future  of  the  world 
the  highest  aspirations  and  longings  of  men,  must  give  to 
the  prophecies  regarding  His  coming  a  character  sufficiently 
wonderful  to  be  called  miraculous. 

But  what,  according  to  Mr  Arnold,  is  the  exact  place  occu- 
pied by  Christ  in  the  history  of  religion  ?  How  did  He  fulfil 
the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  Israelites  ?  In  what  does 
His  greatness  consist  ?  What  did  He  do  for  religion  or  con- 
duct to  render  His  influence  so  transcendant  and  lasting  ?  He 
restored  the  intuition  of  righteousness  which  had  been  lost, 
but  in  a  higher  form,  indeed  in  a  form  which  will  last  as  long 
as  the  world  lasts.  Mr  Arnold  says,  *'  Though  the  work  of 
Jesus,  like  the  name  of  God,  calls  up  in  the  believer  a  multi- 
tude of  emotions  and  associations  far  more  than  any  brief 
definition  can  cover,  yet  remembering  Jeremy  Taylor's  advice 
to  avoid  exhortations  to  get  Christ,  to  be  in  Christ,  and  to 
seek  some  more  distinct  and  practical  way  of  speaking  of  Him, 
we  shall  not  do  ill,  perhaps,  if  we  summarise  to  our  minds  His 
work,  by  saying  that  He  restored  the  intuition  of  God,  through 
transforming  the  idea*  of  righteousness,  and  that  to  do  this  He 
brought  a  method,  and  He  brought  a  secret.  And  of  these  two 
great  words  which  fill  such  a  place  in  His  gospel,  repentance 
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and  'peoM — as  we  see  that  His  apostles  when  they  preached 
His  gospel,  preached  repentance  unto  life,  and  peace  through 
Jesus  Christ.  Of  these  two  great  words,  one,  re'peniance, 
attaches  itself,  we  shall  find,  to  His  method ;  and  the  other, 
jfeojoty  to  His  secret"  (p.  192). 

The  "method"  of  Jesus  was  to  make  men  look  within, 
"  to  that  inward  world  of  feelings  and  dispositions  which  Juda- 
ism had  too  much  neglected  "  (p.  86).  "  This  was  the  'method' 
of  Jesus ;  setting  up  a  great  unceasing  inward  movement  of 
attention  and  verification  in  matters  which  are  three-fourths 
of  human  life,  where  to  see  true  and  to  verify  is  not  diflScult, 
— the  difficult  thing  is  to  care  and  to  attend  "  (p.  195).  "  To 
work  the  renovation"  (repentance)  '*  needed,  be  concentrated 
His  efforts  upon  a  method  of  inwardneBSy  of  taking  counsel  with 
conscience"  (p.  200).  So  much  for  the  method.  "But,"  con- 
tinues Mr  Arnold,  '*  for  this  world  of  busy  inward  movement, 
created  by  the  method  of  Jesus,  a  rule  of  action  was  wanted  ; 
and  this  rule  was  found  in  His  secret "  (p.  200).  That  secret 
was  the  reveling  of  two  selves  within  us,  a  higher  and  a  lower. 
''  When  we  attend,  we  find  that  an  impulse  to  do  a  thing  is 
really  in  itself  no  reason  at  all  why  we  should  do  it ;  because 
impulse  proceeds  from  two  sources  quite  different,  and  of  quite 
different  degrees  of  authority.  St  Paul  contrasts  them  as  the 
inward  man,  and  the  man  in  our  members ;  the  mind  of  the 
flesh,  and  the  spiritual  mind.  Jesus  contrasts  them  as  life 
properly  so  named,  and  life  in  this  world "  (p.  20).  We  see 
that  one  of  these  ought  to  rule  over  the  other ;  but  this  is  mere 
morality.  "Jesus  changed  it  into  what  was  positive  and  at- 
tractive, lighted  it  up,  made  it  religion  by  the  idea  of  two  lives 
—one  of  them  life  properly  so  called,  full  of  light,  endurance, 
felicity,  in  connection  with  the  higher  and  permanent  self; 
and  the  other  of  them  life  improperly  so  called,  in  connection 
with  the  lower  and  transient  self  (p.  202.)  "  Jesus  notonly  saw 
this  great  necessary  truth  of  there  being,  as  Aristotle  says,  in 
human  nature,  a  part  to  rule,  and  a  part  to  be  ruled ;  He  saw  it 
80  thoroughly,  that  He  saw  through  the  suffering  at  its  surface 
to  the  joys  at  its  centre,  filled  it  with  promise  and  hope,  and 
made  it  infinitely  attractive  "  (p.  208). 

This  "method"  and  "secret"  of  Jesus  had  their  power 
directly  from  Himself,  from  the  "  sweet  reasonableness,  the  ex- 
quisite mild  winning  felicity,  with  which  the  renouncement, 
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and  the  inward  appraisal  are  applied  and  conveyed,  and  tlie 
conjunction  of  the  three  in  Jesus,  the  method  of  inwardness, 
and  the  secret  of  self-renouncement  working  in  and  through 
this  element  of  mildness,  produced  the  total  impression  of  His 
'  epieikeia'  or  sweet  reasonableness ;   a  total  impression  in- 
efifable  and  indescribable  for  the  disciples,  as  it  also  was  irre- 
sistible for  them,  but  at  which  their  descriptive  words,  like 
this  * 8weet  reaaonahleneas'  and  like  'full  of  grace  and  truth' 
are  thrown  out  aod  aimed'*  (p.  215).     Such  is  a  condensed  de- 
scription of  Mr  Arnold's  account  of  the  position  occupied  by 
Christ  in  the  religion  of  man.     But  here  we  may  notice  in 
parenthesis,  that  one  of  the  advantages  of  a  "  literary  treat- 
ment" of  the  Bible  is,  that — on  account  of  its  loose  and  general 
way  of  dealing  with  facts,  its  habit  of  "  throwing  out  words 
at  an  object  not  fully  grasped,'* — a  direct  contradiction  of 
statement  is  not  so  manifest  as  if  it  were  conveyed  in  more 
definite  language.     Thus,  when  Mr  Arnold  states  that  Christ 
restored  the  intuition  by  revealing  the  secret  of  two  lives,  we 
are  led  to  believe  that  up  to  this  time  Israel  had  never  made 
such  a  discovery,  but  obtained  what  religion,  what  conception 
of,  what  zeal  for  righteousness  she  originally  possessed,   in 
another  way.     But  Mr  Arnold  says  that  it  is  the  knowledge  of 
this  secret  alone,  that  changes  morality  into  religion ;  and  yet 
he  admits  that  originally  the  Israelites  had  religion,  and  he 
even  affirms  that  the  "  first  kind  of  life  was  a  cherished  ideal 
with  Israel,"— ("  Thou  wilt  shew  me  the  path  of  life !"  p.  202). 
It  also  seems  to  be  one  of  the  peculiar  prerogatives  of  culture 
that  it  should  not  require  to  know  its  own  mind ;  for  Mr  Arnold 
in  one  place  accounts  for  religion  becoming  among  the  Jews 
mechanical  and  exterior,  "  by  reason  of  the  stage  of  their  own 
growth,  and  the  world's"  necessitating  that  "  conduct  should 
lie  chiefly  in  national  and  social  duties"  (p.  82) ;  and  elsewhere 
implies  that  Jesus  alone,  by  reason  of  his  "  epieikeia,"  and  not 
merely  any  new  stage  of  a  nation's,  nor  of  the  world's  history, 
could  change  conduct  from  being  exterior  and  make  it  per- 
manently inward  and  real.    This,  however,  is  merely  by  the  way. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  a  somewhat  similar,  but  less 
definite  and  full  description  of  Christ's  position  in  religion,  is 
given  in  "  St  Paul  and  Protestantism."    There,  however,  Mr 
Arnold  does  not  in  so  many  words  deny  Christ's  divinity ; 
although  he  hints  that  the  usual  conceptions  of  divinity  are 
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mistaken  ones,  he  seems  to  imply  that  Christ  is  not  more  than 
man.  He  says,  "  For  us  who  approach  Christianity  through  a 
scholastic  theology,  it  is  Christ's  divinity  which  establishes  His 
being  without  sin.  For  Paul,  who  approached  Christianity 
through  his  personal  experience,  it  was  Christ's  "  being  without 
sin  which  established  His  divinity"  {Si  Paul,  p.  63).  In  the 
present  volume,  however,  he  indirectly  implies  that  Christ  was 
not  more  than  man,  although  he  seems  rather  to  prefer  to  give 
the  question  the  go-by,  which  might  perhaps  be  attributed  to 
modesty,  only  it  is  almost  the  only  thing  in  the  book  that  has 
even  the  semblance  of  this ;  and  besides,  it  may  be  explained 
on  other  grounds,  not  so  flattering  indeed,  but  not  so  unlikely. 
Ho  admits  that  Christ  called  Himself  the  Son  of  Qod,  but  only 
in  the  sense  that  He  was  righteous ;  that  He  professed  to  be 
sent  by  Qod,  but  only  in  the  sense  that  He  gave  men  the  secret 
of  righteousness.  He  hints  that  it  is  absurd  to  call  Him  the 
Son  of  Qod  in  any  other  than  a  metaphorical  sense,  because 
Qod  is  not  a  person ;  but  this  is  to  avoid  the  real  questiou, 
which  even  on  Mr  Arnold's  hypothesis  is  this,  Whether  Christ 
being  man,  was  not  also  more  than  man  ;  whether  He  had  not 
an  infinitely  higher  relationship  to  the  "  eternal  power,  which 
makes  for  righteousness,"  than  any  mere  man  could  have  ?  And 
again,  this  fact  undeniably  stares  Mr  Arnold  in  the  face,  that 
Jesus  was  a  person ;  and  this  person,  this  son  of  man,  he  admits 
was  as  righteous  as  the  eternal  power  which  makes  for 
righteousness !  ''  The  sum  and  substance  of  the  total  impression 
produced  by  the  contemplation  of  Christ  on  Paul,  may  be 
best  conveyed  by  two  words,  without  sin''  (St  Paul,  p.  63). 
And  again,  "For  attaining  the  righteousness  of  God,  for 
reaching  an  absolute  conformity  with  the  moral  order,  and 
with  Qod's  will,  he  saw  no  such  impotence  existing  in  Christ's 
case  as  in  his  own  "  {St  Paul,  p.  64).  That  which  was  the 
grand  influence  in  Pauls  life,  and  without  which  it  would  have 
proved  a  failure,  is  also  described  as  "identification  with 
Christ,"  a  **  clinging  to  His  unseen  power  of  goodness."  In 
the  present  volume  also,  we  find  the  following:  "And  this 
total  stamp  of  '  grace  and  truth,'  this  exquisite  conjunction 
and  balance,  in  an  element  of  mildness,  of  a  method  of  inward- 
ness perfectly  handled,  and  a  self-renouncement  perfectly  kept, 
was  found  in  Jesus  alone"  (p.  215).  And  again,  Christ  is 
affirmed  to  be  so  immeasurably  above  Hi^  contemporaries,  that 
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their  testimony  of  Him  must  be  described  as  a  "  report  of  that 
immense  reality,  not  fully,  nor  half  fully,  grasped  by  them,  the 
w/ind  of  Christ." 

If,  then,  "the  infinite  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  lies  principally  in 
the  line  of  extricating  more  and  more  His  sweet  reasonableness, 
and  applying  it  to  His  method  and  secret "  (p.  379) ;  if  the 
"  work  of  Jesus,  like  the  name  of  God,  calls  up  a  multitude  of 
emotions  and  associations  far  more  than  any  brief  definition 
can  cover  "  (p.  192) ;  if  He  be  perfect  as  the  power  that  "makes 
for  righteousness  is  perfect ;"  if  in  portraying  Him  we  can  only 
throw  out  words  at  a  vast  object  which  we  cannot  grasp,  just 
as  we  do  in  speaking  of  God ;  if  the  unfolding  of  His  "  sweet 
reasonableness,"  is  to  occupy  the  whole  after  history  of  the 
world;  and  if  the  "power  which  makes  for  righteousness," 
can  be  known  by  us  only  as  we  know  the  mind  of  Christ ;  if 
God  and  Christ  are  so  indissolubly  connected,  that  we  can  only 
"  come  to  the  Father  by  Him ; "  and  if  Christ  be  a  person, 
— then  where  is  the  difficulty  of  thinking  of  God  as  a  per- 
son ?  So  far  from  it  being  a  difficulty,  is  it  not  an  absolute 
necessity  ? 

The  whole  drift  and  bearing  of  the  book,  however,  the  whole 
tendency  of  its  argument,  is  towards  the  conclusion  that  Christ 
was  not  more  than  man.  Indeed,  unless  Mr  Arnold  has  proved 
this,  he  has  failed  of  his  purpose,  has  failed  to  satisfy  the  "  Zeit- 
geist," and  also  to  overcome  the  antipathies  and  prejudices  of 
the  followers  of  Mr  Bradlaugh.  His  great  aim  is  to  shew  that 
both  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament  religion  owe  their 
existence  simply  to  the  fact  that  the  Jews  had  a  natural 
genius  for  righteousness.  He  says,  "  If  you  want  to  know 
plastic  art,  you  go  to  the  Greeks ;  if  you  want  to  know  science, 
you  go  to  the  Aryan  genius ;  and  why  ?  Because  they  have  the 
speciality  for  these  things,  for  making  us  feel  what  they  are, 
and  giving  us  an  enthusiasm  for  them.  Well,  and  so  have 
Israel  and  the  Bible  a  specialty  for  righteousness,  for  making 
us  feel  what  it  is,  and  giving  us  an  enthusiasm  for  it "  (p.  324). 
There  is,  however,  this  immense  difference  in  the  case  of  the 
righteousness  of  the  Bible, — which  Mr  Arnold  does  not  remark, 
although  it  belongs  even  to  his  own  conception  of  it^ — a  differ- 
ence so  great,  as  to  make  his  illustration  from  Greek  and 
Aryan  genius  altogether  beside  the  mark,  that  we  have  there  a 
tfompJete  wnd  perfect  model  presented  for  our  study.    By  no 
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one  but  Christ  has  perfection  in  anything  been  attained.  In 
no  statue  that  was  ever  chiselled  has  even  the  imperfect  idea 
of  the  artist  been  fully  realised.  In  the  noblest  buildings  ever 
raised  by  man,  there  are  lines  and  features  which  come  short 
of  the  standard  of  perfect  beauty.  In  all  works  of  art,  we  see 
only  degrees  of  attainment ;  and  we  cannot  predict  that  the 
best  of  them  will  never  be  surpassed.  A  Raphael,  a  Titian, 
a  Michael  Angelo,  has  each  his  characteristic  defects.  All 
art,  ill  short,  is  but  an  imperfect  interpretation  of  nature,  the 
only  perfect  model.  Science,  again,  is  but  in  its  infancy.  It 
is  but  the  interpretation  of  nature  in  another  form ;  and  we 
expect  it  yet  to  make  achievements  infinitely  greater  than 
have  ever  been  witnessed  in  the  past  Christ,  then,  stands  to 
religion  in  the  same  relation  as  not  the  Greeks,  not  the 
Italians,  not  the  Aryans,  do  to  art  or  science,  but  as  nature 
does.  He  is  its  perfect  pattern,  its  realised  ideal.  Like 
nature.  He  is  inexhaustible.  All  the  after  history  of  religion 
is  to  be  but  the  interpretation  and  manifestation  of  what  He 
has  said  and  done.  Even  in  the  view  of  Him  taken  by  Mr 
Arnold,  He  represents  a  "  total  perfection,"  which,  for  the 
whole  future,  by  the  aid  of  His  own  influence,  and  "  by 
thinking,  observing,  and  reading,"  men  will  be  pressing 
towards,  but  never  altogether  reaching. 

But  here  we  have  Mr  Arnold,  who  objects  to  believe  in  the 
miracles  of  prophecy  which  foretell  Christ's  coming,  and  in  the 
miracles  which  He  performed  when  on  earth,  portraying  to  us 
the  miracle  of  a  "  perfect  man."  If  the  "  time-spirit,"  as  he 
says,  forbid  him  to  believe  in  these  miracles,  surely  it  must  for 
once  at  least  be  mistaken ;  for  to  be  consistent,  it  ought  to 
forbid  him  to  believe  in  the  greater  miracle  of  Christ  Himself. 
Admit  that  Christ  is  even  what  Mr  Arnold  says  He  is,  and 
surely  it  is  not  beyond  belief  that  the  great  "  coming  event"  of 
His  life  on  earth  should  "  cast  the  shadow"  of  prophecy 
"before"  it  Admit  that  He  is  this,  and  surely  that  He 
should  do  works  which  none  other  man  did,  is  only  what  we 
might  expect. 

Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  do  more  than  to  examine 
the  leading  positions  of  Mr  Arnold ;  but  they  are  the  support 
of  his  whole  superstructure.  K  popular  theology,  as  he 
affirms,  follows  naturally  and  inevitably  from  the  belief  in  a 
personal  Qod^  Mr  Arnold's  all  depends  upon  the  overthrow  of 
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this  fundamental  position.     He  contributes  nothing  original  to 
the  criticism  of  the  documents  of  the  Bible. 

We  do  not  affirm, — however  fundamentally  wrong  may  be 
his  leading  position ;  however  useless  the  Christianity  he  has 
discovered  may  be  for  human  wants ;  however  powerless  to 
conquer  the  passions,  to  comfort  the  sorrows,  to  support  the 
highest  aspirations  and  hopes  of  man ;  however  the  leading 
conclusions  he  has  reached  may  shock  at  once  both  our  intellects 
and  our  hearts, — we  do  not  affirm,  notwithstanding  this,  that  he 
has  contributed  nothing  of  any  value  to  the  defence  of 
Christianity.  Certain  aspects  of  it  he  has  described  with 
incomparable  tact  and  power ;  and  by  bringing  to  bear  upon 
them  a  concentrated  light,  has  discovered  the  beauty  of  traits 
and  features  which  its  grander  and  divine  proportions  often 
dwarf  and  overshadow.  The  very  beauty,  however,  of  what 
he  reveals,  necessitates  the  presence  of  something  greater  to 
support  it,  to  fill  it  up,  and  to  round  it  into  a  whole  of  har- 
monious and  finished  symmetry.  The  real  value  and 
significance  of  the  book^  indeed  is,  that  it  is  an  unconscuyits 
demonstration  of  the  supernatural  origin  of  Christianity.  It 
is  not  without  interest  also,  in  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  the 
blossom  and  flower  of  that  political  broad  churchism,  which 
aims  at  a  state  church  which  shall  include  every  kind  of 
religious  opinions.  The  caricature  of  Christianity  which  Dr 
Arnold  here  does  battle  for,  is  its  natural  and  full  develop- 
ment. Only  when  Christianity  has  become  the  shadowy  and 
indefinable  thing  here  vaguely  depicted,  will  the  dream  of  such 
a  state  church  be  practically  realised ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  when  those  who  cherish  such  views,  behold  this  portentous 
image  of  the  natural  and  legitimate  consequences  of  their  own 
thoughts  and  endeavours,  they  may  repent  in  time. 

T.  FiNLAYSON  HeNDEBSON. 
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Art.  VII. — Tht  Testimony  of  Ancient  Monumerda  to  the 

Historic  Timth  of  Scripture, 

Historical  Evidences  of  the  Truth  of  the  Scripture  Records  stated  anew :  in 
eight  Lectures,  delivered  in  Oxford  University  at  the  Hampton  Lectures 
for  1859.    London  :  Murray.     1859. 

Our  Work  in  Palestine  By  the  Committee  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund.    London :  Bentley.     1873. 

Quarterly  Statement  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 

Layard^s  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,     London  :  Murray. 

THE  Old  Testament,  while  not  professing  to  give  a  full  and 
connected  history  of  the  Hebrew  race,  or  of  any  particular 
era  of  that  history,  does  contain  fragmentary  references,  which 
are  professedly  historical,  to  the  progenitors  of  Israel — ^their 
religion— their  kings — their  capital — their  temple — their  con- 
quests— their  reverses  : — subjects  which  more  or  less  directly 
relate  to  the  gradual  development  of  the  great  remedial  plan 
which  is  the  underlying  theme  of  all  Scripture. 

Of  these  and  other  historical  portions  of  the  Bible,  the 
sceptic  questions  the  truthfulness  and  authenticity.  It  is 
admitted  that  we  are  entitled  to  sit  in  judgment  on  this  claim 
of  Scripture.  To  try  that  claim  is  the  prerogative  and  the 
proper  province  of  Reason.  It  behoves  us  to  test  the  credibility 
of  the  writers  of  this  book,  in  the  same  way  as  we  test  the 
credibility  of  a  witness  in  a  court  of  justice. 

There  are  several  ways  of  testing  the  veracity  of  a  witness. 
One  of  these  is  to  compare  his  averments  with  those  of  other 
competent  and  independent  witnesses.  If,  at  many  different 
points,  and  especially  on  matters  of  an  incidental  kind,  his 
testimony  thoroughly  agrees  with  theirs,  the  fair  and  legiti- 
mate conclusion  is,  that  he  is  entitled  to,  and  worthy  of,  credit 

Similarly,  one  of  the  numerous  arguments  by  which  the 
authenticity  and  reliability  of  the  Bible  are  established,  is 
drawn  from  the  conformity  of  the  facts  incidentally  mentioned 
by  the  sacred  writers  with  the  state  of  things  at  the  time,  and 
among  the  people,  of  which  they  speak,  as  that  is  represented 
by  foreign  and  altogether  independent  accounts. 

This  conformity  proves  that  the  writers  of  the  Bible  pos- 
sessed a  kind  of  local  knowledge,  which, could  only  belong  to 
persons  living  at  the  time  when  the  things  spoken  of  were 
transacted,  and  consequently  capable,  by  their  situation,  of 
being  well-informed  of  the  facts  which  they  relate. 
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Paley,  in  his  immortal  work  on  the  Christian  Evidences, 
"when  treating  of  what  he  calls  the  "auxiliary  evidence,"  devotes 
a  chapter  to  this  very  argument.  Treading  in  the  steps  of 
Lardner,  who,  with  consummate  learning  and  ability,  had 
handled  this  same  argument  before  him,  he  singles  out  forty- 
one  incidental  allusions,  contained  in  the  Gospels  and  the 
Acts,  to  persons  and  things, — Jewish,  Roman,  and  Grecian, — 
and,  comparing  these  with  detailed  quotations  from  Josephus 
(who,  being  a  Jew,  was  a  witness  not  open  to  the  suspicion  of 
being  biassed  in  favour  of  the  New  Testament  writers),  and 
also  from  pagan  authorities,  he  shews  the  perfect  accordance  of 
the  latter  with  the  writers  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts.  This 
agreement  proves  the  authenticity  and  reliability  of  the  state- 
ments contained  in  the  New  Testament. 

Paley's  interesting  and  ingenious  argument,  to  which  we 
can  only  refer,  has  never  been  answered  by  the  opponents  of 
Christianity,  and  we  venture  to  say  never  will  be  answered. 

Our  line  of  reasoning  in  the  present  article  will  run  parallel 
to  that  of  Paley,  in  the  chapter  of  his  book  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  But  the  sources  whence  we  draw  our  proofs  will  be 
different  from  his.  We  do  not  go  to  ancient  writers,  but  con- 
fide ourselves  to  the  testimony  of  sculptures,  monuments,  or 
other  remains  of  antiquity.  These  are  the  silent  yet  eloquent 
witnesses  which  we  shall  call  into  court,  and  to  which  we  shall 
ask  the  reader  to  listen  as  they  reply  to  the  question, — What 
have  they  to  say  about  the  facts  mentioned  by  the  sacred 
writers  ?  Do  these  ancient  remains  contradict  or  tally  with 
the  statements  of  the  Bible  ? 

Traditions  of  a  deluge  which  swept  over  the  earth  are,  as  is 
well  known,  to  be  found  among  almost  all  nations.  In  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Parsees  who  inherit  the  worship  and  ideas 
of  the  ancient  Persians;  in  the  writings  of  the  Egyptian 
historian  Manetho ;  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  in  whase 
mythology,  as  we  know  from  the  extant  writings  of  Lucian  and 
Ovidf  the  flood  of  Deucalion  had  a  place ;  in  China  and  India 
in  the  far  east,  and  among  the  Mexicans,  Brazilians,  Peruvians, 
and  Cubans  of  the  far  west;  as  also  among  tlie  Indian  tribes  of 
North  America ; — among  these  various  peoples,  traditional 
traces  exist  in  diverse  forms  of  this  great  world-catastrophe. 
In  some  cases,  indeed,  the  tradition  is  less  distinct,  and  mixed 
with  extraneous  circumstances  of  a  purely  legendary  character; 
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but  Id  others  its  comcidence  with  the  narrative  of  Scripture  is 
much  more  close  and  obvious. 

Among  the  Assyrian  remains  which  are  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum  through  the  enterprising  labours  of  Layard 
and  other  excavators  of  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  a  series  of  clay 
tablets  has  been  found,  bearing  inscriptions  in  the  cuneiform 
character,  which  contain  an  interesting  Chaldean  legend  of  the 
Noahic  deluge.  They  have  quite  recently  been  deciphered 
and  translated  by  Mr  George  Smith,  the  first  Assyrian  scholar 
living.  These  tablets,  which  w^re  mneh  mutilated,  have  been, 
with  great  labour  and  industry,  oollected  from  many  thousands 
of  fragments,  and  carefully  pieced  together;  and,  missing 
portions  having  been  lately  discovered  at  Nineveh  by  Mr  Smith, 
who  went  thither  for  this  special  purpose,  nearly  the  entire 
text  of  this  legend  of  the  flood  has  now  been  recovered  and 
translated.  The  legend,  inscribed  in  cuneiform  characters  on 
these  tablets,  was  originally  contained  in  a  language  which  has 
become  extinct  The  record  belonged  to  the  city  of  Erech, 
situated  on  the  Euphrates  to  the  south  of  Babylon,  which  was 
founded  by  Nimrod,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  the  old 
world.  When  the  Chaldean  monarchy  was  overthrown  by  the 
Assyrian  power,  this  record  seems  to  have  been  taken,  along 
with  other  spoils,  to  Nineveh,  the  capital  of  the  victors,  and 
deposited  in  the  royal  library.  There,  in  course  of  time, — 
when  the  Chaldean  language  appears  to  have  become  a  dead 
tongue,  —  it  was  translated  by  Assyrian  literati  into  the 
vernacular  of  the  country  from  the  Chaldean  text.  This 
Assyrian  translation  of  a  more  ancient  document,  it  is  held, 
must  be  referred  to  a  date  not  more  recent  than  the  seven- 
teenth century  before  Christ — i.e.,  it  must  be  at  least  thirty- 
six  centuries  old ;  and  it  is  believed  that  it  may  be  much  older. 

In  the  following  points,  the  legend  in  question  agrees  with 
the  Bible  narrative.  It  states  that  the  deluge  was  sent  by 
Heaven  as  a  punishment  for  the  wickedness  of  the  world  ;  that 
it  was  not  a  local  or  partial,  but  a  universal  disaster ;  that  the 
whole  of  mankind,  except  the  speaker  (who  personates  Noah) 
and  his  family,  perished ;  that  a  floating  vessel  or  ship  was 
the  means  of  preserving  those  who  were  saved ;  that,  by  the 
Divine  command,  the  speaker  caused  the  lower  animals  to 
enter  the  ship  with  bis  male  and  female  servants,  after  which 
he  shut  the  door ;  that  birds  were  sent  out  from  the  ship,  by 
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which  the  abating  of  the  waters  of  the  flood  was  ascertained — 
first,  a  dove,  which,  finding  no  rest,  returned,  and  then  a  raven, 
which  did  not  return;  that  the  ark  or  ship  rested  on  a  mountain ; 
and  that,  on  their  leaving  the  ark,  those  who  were  preserved 
built  an  altar  and  offered  a  sacrifice.  Such  are  the  points  of 
agreement.  In  other  particulars  the  legend  diverges  from,  or 
disagrees  with,  the  narrative  in  Genesis.  It  calls  the  means  of 
preservation  a  ship ;  makes  the  height  and  breadth  of  the 
vessel  equal ;  introduces  in  addition  to  a  dove,  a  swallow,  which 
returned ;  speaks  of  the  leaks  having  been  stopped  with 
bitumen ;  makes  no  mention  of  the  clean  animals  having 
entered  the  ark  in  seven  pairs ;  includes  others  besides  the 
family  of  the  builder ;  gives  no  date  of  the  commencement  of 
the  building  of  the  vessel,  and  differs  widely  from  the  writer  of 
Genesis  as  to  the  duration  of  the  flood. 

The  mythical  accretions  and  pagan  corruptions  which  in 
this  story  have  gathered  round  the  original  tradition  of  a 
deluge,  shew  that  it  could  not  have  taken  its  written  form 
until  that  moral  declension  of  mankind,  which  the  writer  of 
Genesis  mentions  as  marking  the  post-diluvian  generation,  had 
been  well  developed.  But  no  other  tradition  of  the  deluge, 
if  we  except  the  Scripture  narrative,  can  be  shewn  to  have 
been  committed  to  writing  so  early  as  this,  which  has  been 
covered  up  and  preserved  by  the  kindly  mould  of  twenty-five 
centuries,  and  is  now  brought  to  light  to  testify  what  the  world 
said  about  the  great  flood  nearly,  or  possibly  more  than,  4000 
yeara  ago.  The  legend,  though  bearing  on  its  surface  indica- 
tions of  its  mythical  character,  speaks  at  the  same  time  to  a 
back-ground  of  historical  fact,  from  which  the  tradition 
iindoubtedly  took  its  rise.  And  it  incontestably  proves  that 
the  nearer  we  approach  the  original  cradle  and  homestead  of 
the  human  race — Ararat  in  Armenia, — and  the  higher  we 
ascend  in  the  scale  of  time,  the  more  closely  does  legendary 
tradition  of  the  archaic  times  of  the  world  approximate  to,  and 
harmonise  with,  the  Scripture  record. 

Let  us  take  the  latter  part  of  Genesis,  where  the  scene  is 
laid  in  Egypt,  the  country  in  which  there  was  the  earliest 
development  of  national  life.  It  so  happens,  that  in  I^yptian 
tombs  and  temples,  records  and  representations  of  Egyptian 
life  and  manners,  as  they  existed  in  the  archaic  periods  of  the 
history  of  that  people,  have  been  preserved,  and  have  come 
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down  to  our  day  in  a  state  of  wonderful  completeness.  These 
monuments,  by  shewing  a  minute  agreement  between  the 
statements  of  the  Bible  and  the  usages  of  ancient  Egypt, 
strikingly  confirm  and  prove  the  historical  accuracy  and 
credibility  of  the  writer  of  Genesis. 

According  to  this  writer,  the  king  is  absolute  or  nearly  so ; 
commits  men  to  prison,  releases  them,  or  commands  their 
execution,  at  his  pleasure.  While  he  has  counsellors  Or 
ministers  whose  advice  he  asks,  he  imposes  taxes  by  his  own 
authority.  His  court  is  organised  in  oriental  fashion.  He  is 
surrounded  by  a  body-guard  under  a  captain,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  execute  the  sentences  which  the  king  pronounces  on 
offenders.  He  has  bakers  to  purvey  for  the  royal  table,  cup- 
bearers to  wait  upon  him.  He  uses  a  signet-ring,  and  rides 
in  a  chariot.  We  have  a  picture  of  a  somewhat  advanced  state 
of  civilisation.  There  are  various  orders  and  professions — 
those  namely  of  soldiers,  priests,  physicians,  magicians,  literati. 
There  are  numerous  granaries  throughout  the  land  for  storing 
grain ;  mention  is  made  of  a  silver  cup,  of  a  golden  neck-chain, 
and  of  the  use  of  fine  linen.  The  sitting  posture  is  observed 
at  meals ;  sweet  spices  are  imported  from  Arabia  ;  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  are  embalmed  at  great  cost 

Now,  in  this  entire  description  of  southern  Egypt,  in  the 
days  of  Joseph,  there  is  not  one  particular  which  is  out  of 
harmony  with  what  we  know  of  the  country,  at  that  remote 
period  (according  to  the  commonly  received  chronology,  not  less 
than  about  3600  years  ago),  from  the  sculptures  and  mural 
pictures  of  its  tombs  and  temples. 

The  circumstance  mentioned  by  the  writer  of  Genesis,  that 
Pharaoh  wore  a  ring,  which  he  took  from  his  hand  and  put 
upon  Joseph's  hand,  implying  as  it  does  the  use  of  a  signet- 
ring  by  the  Egyptian  monarch,  has  received  a  remarkable 
illustration  by  the  discovery  at  Nineveh,  among  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city,  of  an  impression  on  clay  made  by  the  bezel 
of  a  metallic  finger-ring,  bearing  on  it  the  image,  name,  and 
tiUes  of  the  Egyptian  king  Sabaco ;  and  by  the  recovery  there 
of  the  actual  signet-rings  of  two  of  the  ancient  monarchs. 

In  the  same  way,  the  historical  truth  of  the  Book  of 
Exodus  is  shewn  by  the  minute  agreement  of  its  references 
to  Egyptian  life  with  the  customs  of  the  country  as  delineated 
on  its  monomenta.    The  new  king  that  arose  after  the  death 
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of  Joseph  daimed  the  whole  race  of  the  Hebrews,  now  become 
numerous,  as  his  slaves.  They  were  doomed  to  oppressive 
servile  labour  in  brickmaking,  building,  and  land  cultivation. 
They  were  smitten  by  their  native  taskmasters,  who  in  their 
turn  were  flogged  if  the  tasks  of  the  men  under  them  were  not 
fulfilled.  Straw  was  a  material  used  in  making  sun-dried 
bricks,  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  more  cohesive; 
and,  as  they  were  latterly  required  to  procure  straw  for  them- 
selves, they  spread  themselves  over  the  land  and  gathered 
stubble. 

The  monuments  fully  confirm  and  illustrate  all  this.  They 
show  that  bricks  were  extensively  used  for  building  purposes 
in  the  country — pyramids,  dwelling-houses,  tombs,  walls  of 
towns,  fortresses,  and  the  inclosures  of  temples,  being  all  con- 
structed of  this  material  A  large  portion  of  the  brickfields 
belonged  to  the  king,  who  held  a  monopoly  of  the  manufacture ; 
and  bricks  made  in  these  royal  brick-works  bore  the  stamp  of 
the  king's  name.  Both  stubble  and  straw  have  been  found  in 
ancient  bricks ;  and  the  royal  stamp  has  also  been  seen  on 
many. 

On  the  walls  of  a  tomb  at  Thebes, — which  the  Italian  Rosel- 
lini  first  brought  to  light  and  described, — ^there  is  a  picture  of 
a  gang  of  slaves  engaged  in  brick-making,  which  Bossellini  him- 
self believed  (and  the  opinion  is  shared  by  others)  to  represent 
the  bondage  of  the  Israelites,  and  which  certainly  agrees  in 
every  particular  with  the  narrative  in  Exodus.  Some  of  the 
labourers  are  employed  in  carrying  the  clay  in  vessels,  some  in 
working  it  up  with  the  straw  ;  others  are  taking  the  bricks  out 
of  the  moulds  and  setting  them  in  rows  to  dry ;  while  others, 
by  means  of  a  yoke  on  their  shoulders,  from  which  ropes  are 
suspended  at  each  end,  are  seen  carrying  away  the  bricks 
already  dried.  Among  the  slaves,  supposed  to  be  Hebrews, 
there  are  seen  four  figures — Egyptians — very  distinguishable  by 
their  figure  and  complexion.  Three  of  these  are  undoubtedly 
taskmasters,  for  they  bear  rods  in  their  hands;  they  are 
watching  the  gang,  and  threatening  to  bastinado  the  idle.  A 
reference  to  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson's  work  on  the  ^A  ncient 
Egyptians'*  or  to  other  works  on  Egyptian  antiquities,  will 
satisfy  any  candid  inquirer  as  to  the  minuteness  of  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  Egyptian  picture  and  the  Bible 
narrative.    If  the  question  be  asked.  How  came  such  a  picture 
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to  be  found  in  a  tomb  at  Thebes,  ^^hich  is  far  distant  from 
Goshen?  the  answer  is,  Roschere,  in  whose  memory  this  tomb 
was  erected,  was  a  high  officer  of  the  king,  being  overseer  of 
the  public  buildings,  and  having  charge  of  all  the  works  under- 
taken by  the  crown.  Hence,  in  his  tomb  are  two  colossal 
statues,  a  sphinx,  and  representations  even  of  the  labourers 
who  hewed  the  stoneworks  which  he,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  had 
caused  to  be  made  in  his  lifetime.  Any  royal  undertaking  in 
any  part  of  the  kingdom  was  naturally  enough  represented  in 
the  tomb  of  this  officer,  under  whose  control  this  department 
of  public  works  seems  to  have  been  placed.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  supposing  that  gangs  of  Hebrew  slaves  were  deported, 
at  least  for  a  time,  to  great  distances,  for  it  is  expressly  said 
that  ''^Ae  'pwplt  were  scattered  abroad  throughout  all  the  land 
of  Egypt" 

Let  us  pass  from  Egypt  to  Palestine. 

No  thoughtful  reader  of  the  account  which  is  given  in  the 
books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  of  the  temple  erected  by 
Solomon,  can  fail  to  receive  a  distinct  and  vivid  impression 
that  it  must  have  been  a  grand  and  imposing  structure.  The 
design  of  the  edifice  was  conceived  under  inspiration  derived 
from  God's  express  announcement  to  Solomon,  that  to  him 
was  reserved  the  execution  of  the  cherished  purpose  which  his 
father  David  had  been  divinely  forbidden  from  fulfilling ;  and 
the  scale  on  which  the  operations  were  conducted,  shews  how 
vast  and  costly  the  undertaking  must  have  been.  We  read  of 
70,000  bearers  of  burdens,  of  80,000  hewers  in  the  mountains 
of  Lebanon,  whence  the  stones  were  conveyed  to  Jerusalem  ; 
and,  besides,  of  3300  overseers  of  the  work, — total,  153,300- 
This  was  the  number  of  hands  employed  during  a  period  of 
seven  years.  Mention  is  made  of  "  the  hewn  stones,  great  and 
costly,"  and  specially  of  the  "  foundation  stones,"  both  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord  and  of  Solomon's  own  house,  which  latter  it 
took  thirteen  years  to  erect.  15  feet  and  12  feet  of  length  are 
measurements  of  these  stones  which  are  expressly  given. 

It  is  an  interesting  question,  Is  there  aught  discovered 
among  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem  that  speaks  of  the  grandeur  of 
its  ancient  temple,  and  bears  out  these  averments  of  the  Old 
Testament  ?»  The  recent  investigations  of  Captain  Warren  and 
others  happily  enable  us  to  give  a  fuller  answer  to  this 
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question  than  could  have  been  given  a  few  years  ago  ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  results  still  more  important  will 
reward  the  labours  of  future  explorers  in  this  field.  We  shall 
single  out  a  few  facts  which,  in  a  manner  the  most  convincing, 
confirm  the  statements  of  the  Old  Testament  to  which  we 
have  made  reference. 

It  is  now  certain  that  the  irregular  parallelogram  forming 
the  south-east  portion  of  modem  Jerusalem,  called  the  Haram 
Ea  Sheriff,  or  Noble  Sanctuary,  is  identical  with  the  sacred 
enclosure  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Moriah,  within  which  stood 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  several  courts  of  the  temple. 
We  know  therefore  for  certain  that  the  temple  stood  on  a 
stupendous  artificial  platform,  inclosing  the  summit  of  the 
mount  by  means  of  a  wall  of  colossal  masonry,  which  rose 
above  the  rocky  foundation  in  some  places  to  the  height  of 
152  feet.  Add  to  this  160  feet,  the  further  lieight  to  which 
the  pinnacle  of  the  temple-porch  rose  above  the  top  of  the 
containing  wall ;  and  still  add  the  descent  of  114  feet  to  the 
bed  of  the  Kedron  valley,  which  lay  to  the  east  of  this  wall  to 
this  depth  before  being  filled  up,  as  it  now  is,  with  rubbish, 
and  you  have  426  feet  as  the  height  to  which  the  massive 
edifice  rose  above  the  eye  of  a  spectator  standing  in  the  Kedron 
valley  below.^ 

The  length  of  this  temple  area,  north  and  south,  is  1500 
feet;  its  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  about  900  feet.  The 
opposite  sides  are  somewhat  longer.  We  may  thus  ascertain 
its  capability  of  giving  accommodation  to  the  males  of  the 
Israelites,  who  were  required  by  the  law  to  repair  from  all 
parts  of  the  land  to  Jerusalem  at  certain  of  the  great  festivals. 
The  Coliseum  at  Rome  is  said  to  have  seated  87,000  spectators, 
and  to  have  been  capable  of  accommodating  22,000  more  in 

^  Very  many  of  our  readers  have  doubtless  some  acquaintance  with  Edin- 
burgh, and  it  may  usefuUy  help  them  to  realise  by  the  imagination  the 
height  of  the  pinnacle  of  the  ancient  temple  to  the  eye  of  one  who  stood  in 
the  bed  of  the  valley  beneath,  to  subjoin  the  foUowing  comparison  of  the 
heights  of  one  or  two  structures  in  the  Scottish  metropolis.  That  pinnacle 
was  exactly  four  times  loftier  than  the  height  of  the  parapet  of  Dean  Bridge 
above  the  stream  below  ;  about  five  times  the  height  of  the  facade  of  the 
Museum  of  Science  and  Art ;  about  three  times  the  height  of  the  head  of  the 
statue  on  Melville's  Monument  in  St  Andrew  Square.  Or  let  the  reader 
suppose  the  Scott  Monument  doubled  in  height,  and  then  add  26  feet,  and  he 
wiU  have  some  conception  of  the  height  of  the  object  of  which  we  are 
speaking. 
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its  area  and  passages, — in  all  109,000.  For  such  a  number 
to  have  been  crammed  within  its  walls,  the  space  for  each 
person  must  have  been  limited  to  about  18  inches  by  20 
inches.  But  allowing  a  square  yard  for  each  worshipper  in 
the  temple,  the  sanctuary,  courts,  and  cloisters  could  have 
contained  210,000,~a  larger  number  than  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  Edinburgh. 

The  colossal  masonry  of  the  foundation  courses  of  the 
temple  wall,  which  Captain  Warren  examined  by  sinking 
shafts  through  70  or  80  feet  of  rubbish  accumulated  by  the 
successive  reverses  that  have  befallen  the  city,  bears  out  the 
Bible  statements  to  which  we  have  alluded.  The  height  of 
these  courses  varies  from  upwards  of  3  feet  to  6  feet  Stones 
were  found  by  Warren  measuring  15  and  18  feet  long, — one 
38  feet  9  inches.  But  these  stones,  we  are  informed,  were 
not  prepared  on  the  spot.  The  writer  of  the  First  Book  of 
Kings  informs  us  that  **  The  house  was  built  of  stone  made 
ready  before  it  was  brought  thither,  so  that  there  was  neither 
hammer  nor  axe,  nor  any  tool  of  iron,  heard  in  the  house 
while  it  was  in  building.''  The  stone-dressing  was  mainly 
done  in  Lebanon,  by  the  Tyrian  masons,  although  materials  may 
also  have  been  prepared  elsewhere.  When  Captain  Warren 
pierced  down  to  the  foundation-courses  of  the  Temple- wall,  he 
found  in  the  adjacent  rubbish  at  the  bottom  of  his  shafts  no 
stone-chippings  or  dressings, — a  plain  indication  that  the 
stones  had  been  hewn  in  another  place.  He  found  also  that, 
like  some  portions  of  the  wall  which  are  uncovered,  the  stones 
of  these  subterranean  courses  were  dressed  round  the  edges,  in 
the  style  of  Phoenician  masonry,  traces  of  which  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  ruins  of  ancient  Tyre  ;  and,  on  the  foundation-courses 
at  various  parts  of  the  south  and  east  walls,  which  have  never 
been  disturbed — 70  or  80  feet  below  the  present  surface — he 
found  masonic  marks  in  Fhcenician  letters,  some  of  them  filled 
in  with  red  paint, — the  indubitable  quarry-marks  which 
Hiram's  masons  had  tooled  upon  their  handiwork  in  the 
mountains  of  Lebanon  nearly  3000  years  ago.  Letters  were 
found  on  the  several  courses  so  ancient,  that  they  appear  to 
be  the  common  progenitors  of  the  Greek,  Samaritan,  and 
Chaldean  alphabets.  They  were  undoubtedly  intended  to 
shew  in  what  course  the  stones  were  to  be  placed, — the  second 
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letter  of  this  archaic  O'lphabet  occurring  on  stones  of  the  second 
course,  the  fourth  on  stones  of  the  fourth  course,  and  so  on. 

In  the  temple  courts,  there  was  a  certain  space  which 
Gentile  foreigner*  were  allowed  to  enter ;  but  this  was  railed 
oflF  from  the  part  of  the  building  allotted  to  Jews  by  a  balus- 
trade or  reticulated  wall,  which  a  Gentile  might  not  pass 
without  incurring  the  guilt  of  sacrilege.  Upon  this  balustrade, 
Josephus  informs  us,  stood  pillars,  bearing  an  inscription 
which  forbade  a  foreigner  to  go  in  under  pain  of  death.  There 
is  a  distinct  reference  in  the  Acts  to  this  prohibitory  law,  in 
the  mention  which  is  made  of  the  ferment  which  was  occasioned 
in  Jerusalem  by  Paul's  supposed  violation  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  of  the  narrow  escape  of  the  apostle  from  the  fury  of  the 
populace,  who  would,  but  for  the  interposition  of  the  captain 
of  the  guard,  have  torn  him  in  pieces.  He  had  been  seen 
in  the  city,  some  time  previous,  in  the  company  of  one  Trophi- 
mus,  a  Gentile  from  Ephesus,  and  the  mob  imagined,  when 
they  found  him  engaged  in  the  temple  in  religious  observances 
along  with  certain  Jews,  that  these  Jews  were  Greeks.  The 
Asiatic  Jews,  who  seem  to  have  been  specially  bitter  in 
their  antipathy  to  Paul,  whom  they  had  formerly  seen  and 
heard  in  their  synagogues,  stirred  the  rage  of  the  people  by 
crying,  "  Men  of  Israel,  help ;  this  is  the  man  that  teacheth 
all  men  everywhere  against  the  people  and  the  law ;  and 
brought  Greeks  also  into  the  temple,  and  polluted  this  holy 
place."  One  of  the  stones  or  pillars  on  which  was  inscribed 
this  prohibition  has  been  recently  discovered,  buried  in  the 
foundation  of  a  house  close  to  the  place  where  it  must  have 
originally  stood,  near  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Harani, 
the  inscription  being  in  Greek,  and  the  translation  of  it  as 
follows :  *'  No  stranger  is  to  enter  within  the  balustrade  round 
the  temple  and  enclosure :  whoever  is  caught  will  be  responsible 
to  himself  for  his  death  which  will  ensue."— (if.  Clermont 
Oanneau.) 

The  account  which  is  given  in  2  Chronicles  of  the  visit  of 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  to  Jerusalem,  makes  mention  of  some  of 
the  magnificent  sights  in  the  city  which  filled  her  with 
astonishment ;  more  especially  of  the  imposing  grandeur  of 
Solomon's  temple,  and  of  "  his  ascent,  by  which  he  went  up 
into  the  house  of  the  Lord."  This  *'  ascent "  can  only  mean 
an  approach  leading  from  the  palace  to  the  temple  which  the 
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king  used  when  he  went  on  solemn  festivals  to  worship  in  the 
sacred  edifice.  The  king's  palace,  we  know,  was  built  on 
Mount  ZioD,  westward  of  the  temple  which  stood  on  the 
summit  of  Moriah.  Between  these  two  hiUs  there  lay  a  deep 
ravine,  called  by  Josephus  the  Tyropceon.  No  trace  has  been 
found  of  a  flight  of  stairs  connected  with  the  west  wall,  and 
leading  upwards  to  the  interior  of  the  temple  from  the  valley 
beneath;  and  we  therefore  conclude  that  the  ascent  which 
struck  the  queen  with  amazement,  must  have  been  a  lofty  and 
remarkable  viaduct,  which  spanned  the  ravine,  and  so  con- 
nected the  upper  part  of  the  city,  or  Mount  Zion,  with  the 
temple,  as  to  be  used  by  the  king  when  he  attended  the 
temple  service.  That  such  a  viaduct  existed  in  the  days  of 
Solomon,  and  that  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  splendid 
architectural  works  in  the  city,  and  well  fitted  to  impress  a 
stranger,  is  now  established  beyond  question.  In  the  western 
wall  of  the  temple  inclosure,  about  thirty-nine  feet  from  the 
south-west  comer,  huge  stones  jut  out — their  internal  surface 
hewn  to  a  regular  curve — which  formed  the  abutment  or 
impost  of  the  first  arch,  springing  from  the  temple  wall,  of  a 
colossal  bridge,  now  entirely  demolished,  which  once  spanned 
the  valley.  One  of  these  stones  is  twenty-four  feet  six  inches 
in  length;  and  the  entire  width  of  the  abutment  is  about 
fifty-one  feet  The  piers  which  supported  the  other  arches  of 
this  structure,  and  the  votisaoirs  of  the  fallen  arches,  have  been 
discovered  at  a  great  depth  imbedded  in  inibbish  and  dSbris, 
Its  elevation  above  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  could  scarcely 
have  been  less  than  a  hundred  feet.  It  is  apparently  this 
same  viaduct  which  is  referred  to  in  1  Chron,  xxvi.  16,  "  To 
Shuppim  and  Hosah  the  lot  came  forth  westward,  with  the  gate 
Shallecheth,  by  the  causeway  of  the  going  up'* 

Jotham,  one  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  who  seems  to  have  had 
a  passion  for  building,  is  stated  by  the  writer  of  Chronicles 
to  have  carried  forward  with  great  labour  the  fortification  of 
Ophel,  the  suburb  of  ancient  Jerusalem  which  was  situated  to 
the  south  of  the  temple,  a  work  which  one  of  his  predecessors 
may  have  commenced,  and  which  Mauasseh,  one  of  his  suc- 
cessors, seems  to  have  completed  and  strengthened.  Of  this 
wall  there  is  no  trace  whatever  on  the  surface ;  but  deep  down, 
beneath  the  accumulation  of  rubbish,  it  has  been  discovered, 
and  tracked  to  a  considerable  distance,  by  sinking  shafts  at 
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various  places  ;  and  its  masonry,  though  massive,  has  been 
ascertained  to  be  different  from  that  of  the  temple  wall,  be- 
cause belonging  to  a  less  remote  age. 

Mention  is  made,  both  in  the  Book  of  Kings  and  by  Isaiah, 
of  an  upper  pool,  which  must  have  been  outside  the  walls  ;  of 
a  conduit,  by  which  water  was  brought  within  the  city  ;  and 
of  certain  works  of  Hezekiah,  by  which  he  greatly  increased 
the  water  supply  of  Jerusalem.  These  statements  have  been 
strikingly  verified  by  the  discovery  of  several  subterranean 
conduits  and  reservoirs,  designed  for  storing  up  a  supply  for 
the  inhabitants  in  seasons  of  drought,  and  also  to  enable  them 
to  hold  out  against  a  protracted  siege. 

Indeed,  there  is  hardly  a  place  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment which  was  situated  in  parts  of  Palestine  that  have  been 
searched  with  some  care,  the  name  of  which  has  not  been  identi- 
fied as  still  preserved  in  a  modern  Arabic  form,  sometimes  little 
changed.  Such  is  the  tendency  in  the  East  to  adhere  to  what 
is  old,  and  to  perpetuate  usages  and  names  which  claim  a  vener- 
able antiquity,  that  even  remarkable  boulder  stones,  or  massive 
rocks,  which  are  incidentally  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament, 
are  being  identified  by  intelligent  and  competent  observers. 
For  example,  in  describing  the  boundary  line  which  divided 
the  territory  of  Judah  from  that  of  Benjamin,  the  writer  in 
Joshua  mentions  once  and  again  the  stoiie  of  Bohan,  the  son  of 
Reuben.  This  identical  stone  has  been  found  (in  the  locality 
defined  in  those  passages)  byM.  Clermont  Ganneau  (Dragoman- 
Chevalier  of  the  French  Consulate  at  Jerusalem)  ;  the  perfect 
familiarity  of  this  gentleman  with  Arabic,  as  well  as  the 
keenness  of  his  observation,  supplying  him  with  a  clue  to  the 
discovery.  The  form  of  the  name  has  in  this  case  undergone 
a  change  ;  but  in  the  transformation  from  Hebrew  to  Arabic, 
the  meaning  has  been  retained.  "  Stone  of  Bohan  "  signifies 
in  Hebrew,  stone  of  the  thumb  ;  and,  probably,  from  the  re- 
semblance which  it  bears  to  a  thumb  and  finger,  it  came  to 
be,  and  is  now,  called  by  the  Bedawin,  Hajar-elrAsbah,  stone 
of  the  finger. 

Another  instance  of  identification  of  the  same  class,  illustrates 
the  retention  of  the  form  of  the  name,  even  in  Arabic,  with 
little  change.  Adonijah,  when  he  attempted  to  usurp  the 
kingdom  after  the  death  of  his  father  David,  slew  sheep,  oxen, 
and  fat  cattle, ''  by  the  stone  of  ZohSleth,  which  is  by  En-rogel.' 
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En-rogel  was  near  to— close  by — Jerusalem,  but  lower  down 
than  the  city.  It  has  usually,  in  modem  times,  been  identified 
with  Blr  Eyub,  which,  however,  is  too  far  south  to  be  on  the 
frontier  line  described  in  Joshua  on  which  En-rogel  lay. 
Besides,  En-rogel  means  ^  "  the  spring  of  the  fuller,"  whereas 
Bir-Eyvh  is  not  a  spring,  but  a  well.  M.  Ganneau  has  found 
in  the  village  of  Siloam,  over  against  the  south-east  comer  of 
the  temple  wall,  on  the  opposite  slope  of  the  Kedron  valley, 
a  rocky  plateau— its  western  face  cut  perpendicularly  with 
rude  steps  up  the  face — called  by  the  natives  Ez-ZewHle,  a 
name  exactly  similar  to  Zoh^leth.  This  identification  of  Zoh^- 
leth  proves  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  which  is  close  at  hand, 
be  the  En-rogel  of  Scripture. 

It  is  an  interesting  circumstance,  that  prior  to  this  discovery 
of  M.  (}anneau.  Biblical  scholars  whose  opinion  is  of  weight, 
maintained,  from  an  examination  of  the  locality,  that  the 
common  view  as  to  the  situation  of  En-rogel  was  erroneous, 
and  that  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  must  be  the  En-rogel  of 
Scripture.  Among  those  writers  who  have  urged  strong 
d  priori  arguments  in  favour  of  the  view  now  established  by 
discovery,  may  be  named  Dean  Stanley,  Mr  Grove  in  Smith's 
"  Biblical  Dictionary,"  and  Dr  Bonar  in  his  "  Land  of  Promise." 

Both  in  Bible  history,  and  by  Josephus  and  other  pro- 
fane authors,  we  are  told  of  the  successive  demolitions  and 
reconstructions  of  the  walls  of  the  temple  and  the  city  of 
Jerusalem.  Seventeen  times  it  has  been  taken  and  pillaged. 
But  though  the  fury  of  invaders  and  destroyers  overthrew 
again  and  again  the  upper  portions  of  the  megalithic  masonry 
of  those  temple  walls,  the  very  ruins  were  a  defence  to  the 
lower  parts,  which  have  accordingly  remained  undisturbed 
from  the  time  of  Solomon.  One  who  examines  the  upper 
courses  of  the  temple  wall  as  it  now  stands,  reads  there  a 
plain,  though  unwritten  and  unsculptured,  record  of  the 
unparalleled  changes  through  which  that  edifice  has  passed. 
He  sees  and  peruses  a  palpable  commentary  on  the  narratives 
of  Scripture.  He  looks  on  old  materials  which  had  doubtless 
formed  part  of  the  original  wall,  but  had  suffered  under  the 
power  of  the  unrelenting  captor,  and  were  in  troublous  times, 
like  those  of  Ezra  or  Nehemiah,  or  in  the  times  of  the  Roman 
and  Saracen  restorers,  hastily  re-fashioned  and  put  together. 
^  The  Tiffgnin,  aad  Arabic,  and  Syriao  venions. 
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He  finds  large  blocks  often  placed  at  right  angles  to  their 
original  position,  fragments  of  the  shafts  and  cornices  of 
pillars  built  in  with  square  stones,  and  the  tenon  and  mortise 
joints,  which  in  the  uncemented  work  of  the  founder  bound 
stone  to  stone,  laid  bare  in  the  very  face  of  the  work. 

Have  we  not  here  an  illustration  and  confirmation  of  the 
entire  current  of  the  Bible  record  regarding  Jerusalem,  as 
distinct,  conclusive,  and  unanswerable,  as  though  it  had  been 
"  printed  in  a  book,'*  or  "  graven  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in 
the  rock  for  ever  ? " 

We  now  cross  the  Jordan,  and  take  up  one  or  two  references 
of  the  Old  Testament,  to  the  land  of  Moab. 

Moobb  being  contiguous  to  the  territory  of  Israel,  and 
separated  from  it  only  by  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  is 
often  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  Between  the  two 
peoples  there  must  have  been  in  times  of  peace  much  inter- 
course. In  the  days  of  the  judges,  for  example,  Naomi 
emigrated  from  Bethlehem  with  her  husband  into  Moab  on 
account  of  a  famine,  and  their  sons  married  women  of  that 
country.  Ruth,  the  Moabitess,  came  from  Moab  to  Bethlehem 
with  her  mother-in-law  on  her  return.  Having  been  an 
independent  people  from  the  time  of  Solomon,  the  Moabites 
were  re-subjugated  by  Omri,  the  father  of  Ahab.  During  the 
reign  of  Omri,  and  also  of  Ahab,  they  were  tributary  to  Israel; 
and  considering  the  size  of  the  country,  their  annual  tribute 
must  have  been  felt  to  be  a  burdensome  and  galling  yoke,  for 
it  consisted  of  no  fewer  than  100,000  lambs,  with  the  same  num- 
ber of  rams,  and  their  wool  At  the  date  of  Ahab's  death,  Moab 
was  ruled  over  by  a  king  whose  name  was  Meaha.  So  recently 
as  the  year  1868,  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Klein,  when  riding  past 
Dhibdn  (the  ancient  Dibon),  observed  a  stone  with  engraved 
characters,  which  has  since  become  famous  as  the  MoabUe 
stone;  for  it  was  ascertained  by  learned  antiquarians  and 
scholars,  on  careful  examination  of  imperfect  copies  of  the 
inscription,  to  be  a  genuine  Moabite  monumental  record, 
unquestionably  the  oldest  Semitic  stone-record  yet  discovered. 
According  to  the  usual  chronology,  it  is  held  to  date  about 
900  years  B.C.,  i.e.,  to  be  nearly  2800  years  old,  and  thus  to  be 
even  more  ancient  than  Homer.  The  stone  having  unhappily 
been  broken  into  fragments  by  the  jealous  natives  when  they 
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perceived    that    great    importance  was  attached    to    it    by 

Europeans,  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  lost,  perhaps  beyond 

recovery,  and  for  this  reason  the  inscription  is  only  partially 

knowiL      Several    gaps   necessarily  make  the  attempts  to 

translate   it   to  some  extent  conjectural.      Still,  no  doubt 

exists  as  to  the  general  meaning  and  tenor  of  the  inscription. 

It  is  a  narrative  by  Mesha,  the  king  of  Moab  (already  named), 

of  certain  of  his  battles  which  issued  in  the  overthrow  of 

Israel.   That  this  Mesha  must  be  the  same  king  of  Moab  who  is 

mentioned  in  Second  SLings,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  these 

battles  occurred  during  the  reigns  of  Omri  and  Ahab.     The 

entire  number  of  letters  on  the  monument  was  little  over 

1000 ;  the  number  preserved  is  669.     Thus,  after  a  period  of 

about  2800  years,  a  monument  has  come  to  light  belonging  to 

tbe  age  of  King  Ahab  and  the  prophet  Elisha^  and  referring 

to  events  which  were  contemporaneous  with  some  of  those 

oarrated  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles.    The  question 

of  interest  for  a  believer  in  the  credibility  and  authority  of 

Scriptures  is.  Does  this  monument  touch  on  the  matters 

mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  is  there  harmony  or  discrepancy 

between  them  ?     Such  a  relic  of  the  remote  past  has  much 

value  for  the  archseologist  and  the  student  of  language.     But 

it  has  a  very  special  interest  for  a  Christian,  and  also  for  an 

booest  inquirer  into  the  claims  of  the  Bible  to  be  received  as 

the  Word    of   God.     If  it  shall  be  found  to  accord  with 

Scripture,  then  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that,  so  far  as  it 

goes,  it  supplies  valuable  confirmation  of  the  accuracy  and 

trustworthhiess  of  that  portion  of  sacred  history. 

Now,  it  is  important  to  find  that  the  narrative  inscribed  on 
this  ancient  stone,  fits  in  perfectly  to  the  period  following  tha 
death  of  Ahab,  when,  according  to  the  writer  in  Second  Kings, 
Mesha  rebelled  against  Israel  It  was  natural  that  an  Israel- 
itiah  historian  should  be  silent  regarding  the  victories  of  the 
King  of  Moab.  But  we  can  infer  from  his  statements,  that  the 
Israelites  at  that  period  were  inferior  in  military  prowess  to  the 
Moabites ;  inasmuch  as,  according  to  the  writer  in  Second 
Kings,  Joram,  the  King  of  Israel,  was  afraid  to  undertake  an 
expedition  against  Moab  alone,  because  he  asked  and  obtained 
the  aid  of  Jehoehaphat,  the  King  of  Judah,  and  entered  also 
into  an  alliance  with  the  King  of  Edom.  And  it  further  ap- 
pern,  that  these  three  allied  armies,  led  by  their  respective 
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sovereigns,  did  not  venture  to  go  up  against  the  enemy  in  a 
direct  and  straightforward  invasion,  but  stealthily;  and  that 
they  were  eventually  driven  out  of  the  territory  of  Moab. 

Besides,  this  Moabite  stone  mentions  thirteen  out  of  the 
twenty  names  of  places  in  the  land  of  Moab  which  occur  in 
Scripture.  When'  we  read  the  translation  of  it,  which  learned 
men  have  agreed  in  giving  us,  and  find  the  names  Amon, 
Aroer,  Ataroth,  Baalmeon,  Beth-diblathaim,  Bezer,  Nebo,  all 
of  which  occur  in  Kings  or  Isaiah,  &c.,  we  seem  as  if  we  were 
almost  reading  a  portion  of  Old  Testament  history. 

Tested  by  a  contemporaneous  and  independent  record — the 
record  of  a  hostile  people — the  statements  of  the  writer  of 
Second  Kings  are  found  to  be  accurate  and  tmthful;  and 
he  is  shewn,  as  a  historian,  to  be  a  competent  witness  and 
thoroughly  trustworthy. 

In  the  historical  and  prophetical  portions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, frequent  mention  is  made  of  the  Assyrians,  a  Mesopo- 
tamian  people,  whose  kings  were  mighty  warriors,  who  pushed 
their  conquests  far  and  wide,  and,  wherever  their  arms  were 
victorious,  made  their  power  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  shape  of 
tribute.  They  over-ran  the  regions  which  lay  between  them 
and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  and  the  mountains  of  Caucasus  ; 
subjugated  peoples  as  far  as  the  northern  parts  of  Arabia, 
Egypt,  and  Ethiopia ;  and  penetrated  through  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor  s^  far  as  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  armies 
of  Assyria  often  invaded  the  land  of  Israel,  both  during  the  time 
of  the  judges  and  of  the  kings ;  and  not  only  to  Jerusalem 
and  Samaria,  before  whose  walls  they  time  after  time  appeared, 
but  to  the  whole  people,  they  were  an  object  of  continual 
dread.  Had  the  Assyrians  possessed  a  literature  which  had 
come  down  to  us  through  the  centuries,  there  would  no  doubt 
have  been  in  it  references  to  the  land  of  Israel,  its  people,  its 
capital,  its  history,  its  religion,  which  would  have  afforded  data 
for  testing  or  illustrating  the  Scriptures,  and  which  would  have 
figured  in  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  their  authenticity. 
But  the  Assyrian  empire  was  absorbed, — that  once  great  people 
were  wiped  out  from  the  list  of  nations, — and  Nineveh,  their 
city,  was  utterly  destroyed  nearly  twenty-five  centuries  ago,  so 
as  to  be  almost  forgotten  before  history  began.  And  they  left 
no  literature  behind  them  to  preserve  the  memory  of  their  arts 
and  their  civilisation. 
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Except  that  by  ancient  Greek  writers,  as  Herodotus  and 
Xenophon,  the  tradition  was  preserved  that  the  great  Assyrian 
capital  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris^  and  that  a  vague  im- 
pression was  handed  down  from  age  to  age  among  the  nomadic 
tribes  inhabiting  the  region,  that  a  great  city  once  existed  in 
the  locality,  which  is  marked  at  wide  intervals  by  huge  mounds, 
and  is  now  a  scene  of  utter  desolation, — the  very  knowledge  of 
its  site  was  obliterated  from  memory.  Lucian  (himself  bom  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates),  wrote  thus  in  the  second  century 
of  our  era :  "  Nineveh  has  so  perished  that  no  vestiges  of  it 
remain,  nor  can  it  be  easily  ascertained  where  it  formerly  stood." 

But  in  our  day  these  mounds  have  been  opened  up  by 
the  enterprise  of  Layard,  Botta,  and  others.  The  sculptured 
remains  of  the  palaces  and  temples  of  ancient  Nineveh  have 
been  recalled  from  the  oblivion  of  twenty-five  centuries ;  the 
language  in  which  the  inscriptions  are  written,  long  utterly 
forgotten,  has  been  recovered  by  processes  equally  laborious 
and  ingenious ;  and  we  can  now  ascertain,  by  the  assistance  of 
learned  men,  what  these  people,  extinct  for  ages,  tell  us  on  their 
monuments  of  themselves  and  the  nations,  Israel  included, 
with  which  they  were  brought  into  connection.  Let  us  inquire 
how  far  these  references  to  Israel  on  the  Assyrian  tablets — 
selecting  only  a  few — tally  with  the  Bible. 

The  inscription  on  the  Nimroud  obelisk  in  the  British 
Museum  refers  to  Jehu^  king  of  Israel.  From  this  obelisk  we 
learn  the  curious  fact  that  Samaria  went  also  under  the  name 
of  Beth-Omri,  for  the  same  reason  that  led  Omri  himself  to 
call  it  by  the  name  of  Samaria,  after  Shamar,  from  whom, 
according  to  the  writer  in  First  Kings,  he  bought  the  hill  so 
called  for  two  talents  of  silver.  If  Omri  called  it  after  the 
name  of  its  former  owner,  other  people  would  seem  to  have 
called  it,  reasonably  enough,  after  himself,  the  proprietor  by 
purchase,  and  the  founder  of  the  city  which  stood  upon  it 
On  the  same  obelisk  stands  the  name  of  Hazael,  who,  we 
know,  was  contemporary  with  Jehu.  The  name  of  Menahem, 
king  of  Israel,  has  been  found  on  a  bas-relief  among  the  names 
of  other  monarchs  paying  tribute  to  the  King  of  Assyria. 
Place  the  inscription  on  that  Nimroud  slab  alongside  of  the 
following  entry  in  the  Second  Book  of  Kings  xv.  19,  respect- 
ing the  war  indemnity  which  the  Israelites  had  to  pay  to  their 
conquerors:  "And  Pul,  the  King  of  Assyria,  came  against 
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the  land,  and  Menahem  gave  Pul  a  thousand  talents  of  silver, 
that  his  hand  might  be  with  him  to  confirm  the  kingdom  in 
his  (Menahem's)  hand :  And  Menahem  exacted  the  money  of 
Israel,  even  of  all  the  mighty  men  of  wealth,  of  each  man  fifty 
shekels  of  silver,  to  give  to  the  King  of  Assyria." 

Among  the  remains  of  Nineveh  have  been  discovered  the 
annals  of  Tiglath-pileaer,  the  Assyrian  king  who,  eight  cen- 
turies before  Christ,  during  the  reign  of  Pekah,  emptied  whole 
districts  of  Palestine,  and  carried  the  inhabitants  captive  to 
Assyria.  The  ravages  which  the  successor  of  this  man,  Shdlr- 
manezer  (mentioned  in  Second  Kings),  the  Sargon  of  Isaiah 
XX.,  and  the  father  of  Sennacherib,  committed  on  the  ill-fated 
kingdom  of  Israel,  are  mentioned  in  an  inscription  found  in  the 
ruins  of  Khorsabad  palace,  of  which  he  was  the  founder  and 
builder.  It  states  that  27,280  Israelites  were  carried  captive 
by  him  from  Samaria,  and  the  districts  or  towns  around  that 
city.  This  is  a  large  deportation,  when  we  consider  that  the 
same  region  had  been  repeatedly  pillaged  and  depopulated  in 
the  same  way.  It  is  highly  probable  that  this  is  the  great  and 
final  deportation  mentioned  in  Second  Kings  xvii.  6  :  ''In  the 
ninth  year  of  Hoshea,  the  King  of  Assyria  [Shalmanezer  is 
mentioned]  in  a  preceding  verse  took  Samaria,  and  carried 
Israel  away  into  Assyria,  and  placed  them  in  Halah  and  Habor 
[the  modem  Khabour],  by  the  river  of  Gozan,  and  in  the  cities 
of  the  Medes." 

Let  us  single  out  for  mention  one  or  two  incidents  in  the 
Assyrian  annals  of  Sargon's  son  and  successor,  Sennacherib,  in 
which  the  Bible  records  and  the  Assyrian  meet.  Most  of  us 
have  read  with  emotion  the  Bible  account  of  the  invasion  of 
Judah  by  this  proud  tyrant ;  the  insolent  defiance  which  was 
hurled  by  his  general  Rabshakeh  at  Judah's  king  and  Judah's 
God  ;  the  fervour  with  which  good  Hezekiah,  sore  bestead,  be- 
sought help  from  God  in  his  extremity;  and  the  inglorious 
retreat  of  the  haughty  invader,  when  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
smote  his  swarming  battalions,  and  Judah  was  preserved, 
though  not  an  arrow  was  shot  from  the  battlements  of  its 
capital,  nor  a  warrior  sallied  forth  from  its  gates.  The  walls  of 
the  Kouyunjik  palace  of  Nineveh,  which  Mr  Layard  shews  to 
have  been  built  by  Sennacherib,  bear  inscriptions,  which  are 
the  public  records  of  the  achievements  of  the  reign  of  this  king. 
They  tell  that  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign  he  over-ran  the 
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trliole  of  Syria ;  and,  in  connection  with  this  Syrian  campaign, 
they  make  mention  of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah ;  of  his  having 
refused,  on  Sennacherib  sending  a  message  to  him,  to  submit 
to  the  Assyrian  crown  ;  of  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah  having 
been  thereupon  spoiled  by  the  invader,  and  tribute  having 
been  exacted  from  their  unresisting  king.  The  coincidence 
between  all  this  and  what  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  history,  is 
so  marked  and  so  interesting,  that  it  is  worth  our  while  to  place 
the  two  accounts  side  by  side  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


The  Bible  Narrative. 

*'  In  the  fourteenth  year  of  king 
Hezekiah,  did  Sennacherib,  king  of 
ABsyria,  come  up  against  all  the 
fenced  cities  of  Judah,  and  took 
them.  .  .  And  the  king  of  Assyria 
a{^>ointed  nnto  Hezekiah,  king  of 
Jadah,  300  talents  of  silver,  and  30 
talents  nf  gold.  And  Hezekiah  gave 
him  all  the  silver  that  was  found  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the 
treasures  of  the  king's  house.  At 
that  time  did  Hezekiah  cut  off  the 
gold  from  the  doors  of  the  temple 
of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  pillars 
which  Hezekiah  had  overlaid,  and 
gave  it  to  the  king  of  Assyria. 


The  NartaJtii^e  of  the  Assyrian 
Inscriptions, 

"  Because  Hezekiah,  king  of 
Judah,  did  not  submit  to  my  yoke, 
46  of  his  strong  fenced  cities,  and 
innumerable  smaller  towns  which 
depended  on  them,  I  took  and  plun- 
dered ;  but  I  left  to  him  Jerusalem 
his  capital  city,  and  some  of  the 
inferior  towns  around  it.  .  .  And 
because  Hezekiah  still  continued  to 
refuse  to  pay  the  homage,  I  attacked 
and  carried  off  the  whole  population, 
fixed  and  nomad,  which  dwelled 
around  Jerusalem,  with  30  talents 
of  goldf  and  800  talents  of  silver, 
the  accumulated  wealth  of  the 
nobles  of  Hezekiah's  court.'' 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  amount  of  the  treasure  in  gold 
taken  from  Hezekiah  (30  talents),  is  the  same  in  the  two 
perfectly  independent  accounts, — a  remarkable  coincidence. 
The  diflference  in  the  amount  of  silver  may  be  explained  by 
the  fact,  that  Hezekiah  was  hard  pressed  by  Sennacherib  and 
compelled  to  give  him  all  the  wealth  that  he  could  collect  in 
order  to  satisfy  his  demands.  The  Assyrian  record  probably 
gives  the  aggregate  value  of  the  precious  metal  taken  away, 
while  the  Bible  estimate  may  give  only  what  was  paid  in  cur- 
rent money.  But  eyen  if  we  suppose  that  there  is  exaggera- 
tion in  the  Assyrian  account  here,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  as 
Sennacherib  was  compelled  by  the  sudden  and  terrible  disaster 
which  befel  his  army,  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  and 
letum  to  Nineveh,  it  was  natural  for  him  to  be  silent  regard- 
ing this  catastrophe,  and  to  gloss  over  his  virtual  defeat  by 
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representing  the  spoil  as  the  great  result  of  the  expedition, — 
the  value  of  which  there  was  a  great  temptation  to  overstate. 

When  Sennacherib  sent  his  generals  to  Hezekiah  to  demand 
his  submission,  he  was  (Second  Kings)  besieging  Lachish,  in 
the  south  of  Palestine,  which  seems  to  have  been  an  important 
and  strongly  fortified  city  from  the  conquest  of  the  Canaanites 
down  to  Hezekiah's  time.  Before  the  return  of  these  generals 
from  Jerusalem,  Lachish  had  been  reduced.  Of  this  siege  of 
Lachish,  there  is  a  detailed  representation  in  a  series  of  bas- 
reliefs,  covering  thirteen  slabs,  which  Dr  Layard  discovered 
at  Kouyunjik.  Above  the  head  of  the  king  is  the  following 
inscription:  "Sennacherib,  mighty  king  of  the  country  of 
Assyria,  sitting  on  the  throne  of  judgment  before  the  city  of 
Lachish  ;  I  give  permission  for  its  slaughter." 

Nineveh  was  not  only  a  great  and  splendid  city,  but  very 
wicked.  Its  inhabitants  were  addicted  to  the  abominable  super- 
stitions and  impure  rites  of  paganism.  The  book  of  the  pro- 
phet Nahum,  whose  subject  is  "  the  burden  of  Nineveh,"  gives 
us  a  dark  picture  of  its  moral  and  social  condition.  It  asserts 
the  boastful  arrogance,  idolatry,  falsehood,  love  of  conquest, 
bloodthirsty  cruelty,  drunkenness,  whoredom,  superstition,  and 
witchcraft  of  the  people, — crimes  which  cried  to  heaven  against 
them,  so  that  they  were  ripe  for  destruction,  "  ready  to  be  de- 
voured as  stubble  fully  dry."  Of  all  these  vices,  as  being 
characteristic  of  the  Assyrians  as  a  people,  the  trophies  of  their 
art,  now  rescued  from  oblivion,  are  speaking  memorials.  But 
this  is  a  point  on  which  we  cannot  enter.  We  therefore  pass 
it  by  with  this  bare  reference,  which  might  be  illustrated  from 
the  monuments  at  great  length.  In  truth,  their  very  religious 
worship  was  gross  and  sensual ;  and  by  their  incursions  into 
other  lands  and  their  planting  of  colonies  in  the  kingdoms 
which  they  subdued,  they  carried  their  pollutions  with  them, 
and  became  a  pest — a  moral  nuisance — to  surrounding  coun- 
tries, which  called  aloud  to  heaven,  if  they  repented  not,  for 
their  overthrow  by  the  besom  of  divine  indignation. 

Nahum,  writing  114  years  before  the  event,  in  the  eighth 
century  before  Christ,  foretold  the  fall  of  that  long-provoked 
indignation.  The  seer,  vividly  realising  the  event,  speaks  in 
the  present  tense.  Fire,  sword,  and  flood  execute  their  com- 
mission. There  is  a  multitude  of  slain,  and  no  end  of  corpses. 
The  palaces  are  dissolved ;  the  destruction  is  complete ;  the 
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and  the  prophecy  of  Nahum;  and  if  he  be  an  honest  and 
earnest  inquirer  after  truth,  he  will  first  be  humbled  and 
rebuked,  then  silenced,  and,  we  hope,  convinced.  The  sceptic 
asks  for  more  evidence,  and  here  fresh  additions  of  a  most 
remarkable  kind  are  made  in  our  day,  to  the  cumulative  proof 
of  the  Bible's  accuracy  and  of  the  veracity  of  the  sacred  writers. 
When  the  Jews  on  one  occasion,  wilfully  blind  to  all  the  signs 
or  proofs  of  His  commission  from  God  that  had  already  been 
given,  asked  Jesus  to  give  them  a  sign  from  heaven,  He 
replied  that  they  would  have  a  sign,  not  from,  heaven  but 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonah, 
who  went  and  preached  to  the  Ninevites  from  "  the  belly  of 
helL'*  He  meant  that  He  would  rise  from  His  grave,  and  thus 
"  declare  Himself  with  power  to  be  the  Son  of  God."  So  the 
sceptic  of  this  age  has  had  his  sign  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  Witnesses  to  the  Bible's  credibility  have  been  brought 
up  from  the  tomb  in  which  they  lay  buried  for  ages.  These  slabs 
of  the  palaces  of  ancient  Nineveh,  after  thirty  centuries  of  years, 
during  which  they  were  utterly  unknown,  come  forth  as  living 
witnesses  to  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  the  Bible  record. 

The  logical  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  testimonies 
which  we  have  been  reviewing,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state. 
What  proofs  would  satisfy  the  doubters,  if  these,  and  such  as 
those,  at  which  we  have  glanced,  do  not,  that  the  Bible 
account  of  the  facts  in  question  is  true  and  authentic  ?  What- 
ever, then,  goes  to  establish  the  authenticity  of  parts  of  the 
Bible  record,  goes  to  prove  that  the  whole  Bible  is  true  and 
reliable  in  its  statement  of  facts.  For  the  book  is  one  con- 
nected whole,  possessing,  in  its  variety,  like  an  organised 
structure,  i-eal  and  vital  unity.  Its  various  parts  are  in- 
separably linked  and  bound  together.  It  was  written  by 
many  men,  who  lived  at  divers  periods,  separated  from  each 
other  by  wide  intervals  of  time.  But  just  as  in  the  erection 
of  Solomon's  temple,  there  were  a  multitude  of  hands  engaged, 
each  individual  doing  his  own  piece  of  work,  yet  all  har- 
moniously contributing  towards  the  ultimate  completion  of 
the  vast  undertaking,  because  all  were  under  the  guidance 
and  control  of  a  planning  and  superintending  mind,  so  the 
several  sacred  writers,  living  in  various  countries  and  at  dif- 
ferent epochs  (their  respective  contributions  to  the  one  book 
bearing  dates  which  spread  over  a  space  of  1600  years),  have 
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separately,  yet  in  harmony,  produced  the  homogeneous  volume 
which  claims  to  be  the  Word  of  Ood.  And  its  unity  can  be 
accounted  for  only  on  the  principle,  that  the  Divine  Mind 
originated  the  plan,  inspired  and  directed  the  instruments, 
and  guided  the  gradual  development  of  the  work. 

The  rejection  of  this  conclusion  involves  and  necessitates  the 
adoption  of  another, — the  only  other  that  is  possible, — and  we 
need  not  say,  that  if  the  sceptic's  object  in  swallowing  this 
theory  be  to  shew  the  credulity  of  unbelief  he  will  certainly 
succeed  here.     The  conclusion  which   he  who    denies    the 
authenticity  and  truth  of  Scripture  must  needs  accept^  is  that 
the  oldest  book  in  the  world,  written  by  a  succession  of  men 
between  whom  only  a  maniac  could  fancy  collusion  to  be 
possible, — that  this  wonderful  and  blessed  book  is  after  all  a 
vile  forgery,  a  piece  of  imposture ;  that  Moses  made  a  compact 
with  David,    Joshua  with    Solomon,    Samuel    with    Isaiah, 
Nehemiah  with  Nahum ;  and  all  of  these  with  Jesus,  and  the 
evangelists,  and  the  apostles,  to  perpetuate  a  forgery,  and  palm 
it  on  the  world,  in  the  name  of  Qod,  and  in  the  interest  of 
religion*    The  sceptic  must  maintain,  that  this  book,  which  is 
confirmed  by  testimonies  brought  from  an  endless  variety  of 
quarters,  and  which  tallies  not  only  with  the  statements  of 
contemporaneous  writers — Jewish,  Christian,  and  Pagan — but 
with  the  silent  testimony  of  ruins,  ancient  paintings,  and 
sculptured  stones  and  tablets,  is  the  product  of  a  set  of  un- 
principled forgers,  who  combined  for  a  period  of  1600  years, 
the  men  of  one  generation  with  those  of  remote  generations, 
and  the  latter  with  the  former,  fraudulently  to  impose  a  fiction 
and  a  falsehood  on  the  credulous.    The  sceptic  must  hold  this 
position  in  the  face  of  the  fact,  that  the  evidence  of  the 
authenticity  of  Scripture,  is  growing  and  accumulating,  in 
proportion  as  modem  investigation  recalls  the  remains  of  a 
distant  past  from  the  oblivion  which  had  covered  them ;  and 
in  spite  of  the  other  fact,  that  the  concurrent  lines  of  proof 
are  becoming  more  numerous.     We  speak  as  unto  wise  men, 
judge  ye  what  we  say. 

If  the  /acte  of  the  Bible  are  proved,  its  doctrvnea  are  estab- 
lished by  necessary  sequence.  The  system  of  Christianity  rests 
on  the  fects  of  which  the  Bible  is  the  faithful  record.  Let  every 
human  intellect  do  homage  to  truth,  and  bow  in  reverence 
before  its  eternal  Author.  W.  Thomson. 
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1.  The  New  Englander.    October  1873.    New  Haven. 

2.  The  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  and  Theological  Eclectic  October  1873. 
And  over. 

3.  The  Presbyterian  Quarterly  and  Princeton  Review.  October  1873. 
New  York. 

This  number  of  the  New  Englander  opens  with  a  sifting  criticism  on 
a  Paper  which  recently  appeared  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  on  the 
relations  between  prayer  and  science.  The  article  is  entitled,  "  The 
Scientific  Demolition  of  Prayer."  The  author  handles  his  subject  with 
great  judgment,  and  by  an  admirable  use  of  the  argument  from  analogy, 
exposes  the  presumption  of  modern  scientists  who  profess,  by  their  dis- 
coveries, to  have  set  aside  the  belief  that  there  is  a  Power  above  which 
controls  the  occurrence  of  events  in  this  world,  and  is  moved  to  avert 
catastrophes  and  dispense  favours  by  the  prayers  of  men.  He  takes  up  the 
arguments  and  objections  of  such  scientists  seriatim,  and  very  effectually 
disposes  of  them.  Another  paper  on  "Modem  Physical  Discoveries 
and  their  Limitations,"  is  very  seasonable,  as  a  caution  against  the  reck- 
lessness with  which  generalisations  are  sometimes  formed,  so  as  to  bring 
all  existing  phenomena  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  matter,  under  one  and  the 
same  system  of  laws.  The  other  papers  are,  "  Current  Fallacies  concern- 
ing Ordination,"  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  is  known  as  the 
"  Cambridge  Platform," — the  system  of  Church  discipline  agreed  upon  by 
the  New  England  Churches  in  their  Synod  at  Cambridge  in  1648. 
"  How  American  Women  are  helping  their  Sisters,"  an  account  of  female 
missionary  labours,  especially  in  Cldna  and  India.  "  Flies  in  the 
Ointment,"  advocating  the  practice  of  extempore  speaking,  especially  on 
the  part  of  ministers,  whose  only  notes  to  be  consulted  should  be  "  the 
faces  of  the  assembly."  "  Doctrinal  Creeds  as  Tests  of  Church  Member- 
ship ; "  "  The  Study  of  Words  ;"  a  striking  chapter  illustrative  of  the 
''Hand  of  €k>d  in  History,"  entitled,  "A  Eeminiscence  of  Stackpole 
House ;"  and  an  account  of  the  "  Friendship  of  Goethe  and  Schiller," 
and  the  influence  they  exerted  op  one  another. 

2.  The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  opens  with  an  article  to  which  the  precedence 
is  worthily  given,  on  "  Law,  Providence,  and  Prayer."  We  are  glad  to 
see  such  valuable  contributions  to  the  discussion  of  so  important  a 
subject  in  our  American  contemporaries.  The  words  with  which  the 
writer  introduces  his  subject  will  sufficiently  denote  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  treated : 

"The  Christian  believer  will  not  readily  surrender  his  faith  in  the 
reality  and  the  absoluteness  of  the  Divine  government  of  the  world  in 
which  we  live.  To  do  so  would  be  to  abandon  a  fundamental  artide  of 
his  creed,  to  ignore  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  prominent  doctrines  of 
His  great  Text-book,  to  cut  adrift  from  the  sheet-anchor  of  His  most 
precious  faith,  and  commit  himself  to  the  darkness,  the  billows,  and  the 
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storms,  with  chance  instead  of  beneficent  Providence  as  his  pilot,  and, 
in  place  of  infinitely  intelligent  purpose,  naught  but  blind  inexorable 
force  at  the  heluL" 

There  follows  a  discriminating  review  of  "  Taine's  English  Literature," 
a  work  which  shews  how  a  clever  Frenchman  reads  and  appreciates  our 
literature,  but  which  is  really  of  little  importance,  after  all,  since  no 
foreigner,  least  of  all  a  Frenchman,  can  bring  himself  into  true  sympathy 
with  English  writers.  In  a  topographical  dissertation  on  **  The  Place 
of  Elijah's  Sacrifice "  on  Mount  Carmel,  the  writer  decides  in  favour  of 
the  tradition,  that  the  place  was  that  now  called  El-Mohraka,  on  the 
top  of  the  Carmel  range,  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  it.  Professor 
Park  continues  his  homiletic  papers  on  "  The  Structure  of  a  Sermon,' 
here  discussing  the  subject  of  "  The  Text "  as  the  basis  of  a  sermon.  The 
concluding  article  is  a  discussion  of  that  problem  of  problems,  '^  Sin  and 
Suffering  in  the  Universe,  as  related  to  the  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Love  of 
God,"  by  Dr  Cowles,  of  Ohio.  This  is  a  very  thoughtful  contribution  to 
the  subject,  and  merits  careful  study. 

3.  The  Pretb^erian  Quarterly  and  Princeton  Review  has  several  very 
valuable  articles  in  this  number.  "  The  Modem  English  Pulpit,*  by  Dr 
Lord,  discusses  the  subject  historically.  The  writer  sketches  briefly,  but 
with  a  masterly  hand,  the  characteristics  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches 
in  regard  to  the  place  and  influence  of  the  pulpit  in  their  respective 
systems.  He  then  more  at  length  describes  the  position  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  and  of  the  Dissenting  Churches  of  England,  as  related  to  it. 
Speaking  of  the  English  Church,  he  says  : 

"  The  predominant  characteristic  of  the  modern  English  Church  is  a 
veneration  for  the  Scriptures  that  is  rather  lifeless  and  formal  than 
inspiriting  and  vitalizing."  ..."  It  seems  to  us  that  the  Romish  reaction 
in  Great  Britain,  the  Ritualistic  movement  in  the  Anglican  Church,  .and 
the  infidelity  of  its  scientific  leaders,  are  largely  due  to  the  unfaithfulness 
of  the  English  pulpit  in  general  to  the  grand  and  central  idea  of 
ministerial  work." 

This  may  have  some  force,  but  is  not  the  following  too  strong? 

"  The  secret  of  the  success  of  the  movement  that  is  now  goiug  on  in 
the  heart  of  the  Church,  and  makes  men  fear  the  fresh  incoming  of  the 
decadent  Papacy,  and  its  re-investment  and  its  re-coronation  by  Anglo- 
Saxon  hands,  lies  in  the  fact,  that  the  ritualists  have  seized  the  pulpit, 
rescued  it  from  its  ignoble  position,  and  are  thundering  from  it  in  the 
ears  of  astonished  Englishmen  the  grand  truths  of  human  sin  and 
redemption."  .  .  **  The  ritualistic  movement  finds  the  secret  of  its  progress 
and  the  key  of  its  success  and  the  hiding  of  its  power,  not  in  the  qualified 
mass  at  its  altar,  not  in  the  bells  and  lifted  candles  and  burning  incense 
and  elevated  host  of  its  service  ;  not  in  the  stole  and  chasuble  of  its 
priests ;  not  in  the  attractions  of  the  confessional  or  the  charms  of 
absolution  ;  but  in  the  magnificent  songs  and  sermons  of  its  poets  and 
preachers." 

The  characteriBtics  of  some  of  the  eminent  English  preachers,  among 
others  of  Henry  P.  Liddon,  of  whom  he  speaks  as  in  some  respects 
Btanding  at  the  head  of  the  modem  English  pulpit,  are  very  ably  and 
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graphicallj  sketched.  The  history  of  the  "  Yaticau  Council "  is  given 
with  great  vividness  of  description  and  accuracy  of  detail  by  Dr  Philip 
Schafif  of  New  York.  "  Faith  :  its  Place  and  Prerogative/'  in  regard  to 
"the  written  word  and  the  Living  Word,"  is  a  continuation  by  Dr 
Welch  of  previous  papers  on  other  aspects  of  the  same  subject.  The 
discussion  is  very  able  and  sound,  but  we  cannot  say  that  its  style  or 
manner  is  at  all  attractive.  Then  follows  a  critical  dissertation  on  "  The 
New  Testament  meaning  of  Eternity  and  Eternal ; "  "  The  necessity  of 
Beligious  Instruction  in  Colleges  ; ''  "  Infant  Baptism/'  a  subject  about 
which  there  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  chronic  irritation  among  the  churches 
in  America.  This  paper  is  a  condensed  and  most  masterly  discussion. 
"  Life  and  its  Origin/'  is  a  review  of  Dr  Bastian's  ''  The  Beginnings  of 
life."  Dr  Bastian  advocates  the  doctrine  of  "  Spontaneous  Generation," 
or  as  he  calls  it,  "  Archebiosis," — the  "  Abiogenesis  "  of  Huxley,  ».«.  the 
occurrence  of  the  formation  of  living  beings  dt  novo  out  of  dead  matter, 
without  the  agency  of  pre-existing  living  matter.  The  author  of  this 
paper,  Professor  Nicholson  of  Toronto,  enters  at  some  length  into  this 
subject,  and  fairly  shews  that  Bastian  has  failed  to  prove  his  position. 
We  are  glad  to  see  a  scholar  like  Professor  Nicholson  meeting  so  ably 
the  positions  of  this  school  of  physicists.  The  well-known  theologian, 
Dr  Maclean  of  Princeton,  enters  very  fully  and  satisfactorily  into  the 
question  of  the  ^*  Harmony  of  the  Gospel  accounts  of  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion."   He  concludes  from  his  investigation  : 

''  If  Christ  really  rose  from  the  dead,  then  we  have  an  easy  solution  of 
the  fact,  that  the  G<>spel8  are  of  entire  accord  in  their  several  accounts  of 
this  occurrence,  notwithstanding  the  nimierous  incidents  meutioned^by 
the  different  writers,  and  some  seeming  discrepancies  in  their  statements. 
On  the  contrary,  if  Christ  did  not  rise  from  the  dead,  but  His  disciples 
stole  away  His  body  from  the  tomb,  then  it  is  inconceivable  how — writing 
as  they  evidently  did  without  collusion— the  Evangelists  have  made  no 
contradictory  statements.  In  Matthew's  account,  iSiort  as  it  is,  there  are 
no  less  than  thirty  distinct  incidents  mentioned  ;  in  Mark's  as  many,  in 
Luke's  not  less  than  fifty,  in  John's  upwards  of  fifty ;  yet  all  the  different 
incidents  can  be  made  to  form  one  consistent  narrative,  although  half  of 
them  mu$t  he  untrue  if  Christ  be  not  risen." 

The  remaining  articles  are  "  The  contrast  between  Man  and  the  Brute 
Creation  establishes  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures,"  and  a  brief 
exposition  of  "  Eating  and  Drinking  Unworthily "  in  the  ordinance  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  M.  G.  E. 
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The  September  number  of  this  periodical  contains  two  essays.  The 
first  of  these  is  a  paper  on  Grote's  Aristotle,  by  the  Groningen  philosopher. 
Van  der  Wyck.  As  this  essay  is  philosophical,  not  theological,  we  pass 
by  it,  and  turn  to  Professor  Kuenen's  paper  on  Job  and  the  wfenng 
eerwint  ofJdhveh^  in  which  he  discusses  the  view  of  Seinecke  and  Hoeksint 
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—already  noticed  in  our  pages  (vol  xx.  p.  580) — that  the  ideal  figure  of 
Job  is  a  later  development  of  the  notion  of  the  Servant  in  the  book  of 
Isaiah.  A  historical  introduction  to  the  paper  before  us  enumerates  a 
considerable  list  of  earlier  writers  who  have  regarded  Job  as  the  personi- 
fication of  a  collective  idea.  Thus,  to  pass  bj  less  familiar  names  and 
authors  who  have  only  hinted  their  views,  Warburtou  regards  Job  as  an 
allegoric  figure  representing  Israel's  sufferings  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah, 
and  J.  D.  Michaelis  as  an  allegory  of  the  sufferings  in  Egypt.  The  more 
modem  school  of  supporters  of  the  collective  idea  begins  with  Bernstein, 
but  only  Seinecke  andHoekstra  have  made  the  question  really  prominent 
and  important.  These  critics  produce  three  groups  of  proofs — (1)  that 
Job  is  a  collective ;  (2)  that  he  personifies  Israel ;  (3)  that  he  is  the 
Servant  of  the  Lord.  These  three  groups  our  essayist  takes  up  in  order, 
and  examines  each  argument  in  conclusive  but  unnecessarily  tedious 
detail  We  have  no  doubt  that  Professor  Kuenen  is  right  in  deciding 
against  the  new  theory,  but  we  find  nothing  at  all  memorable  in  his  dis< 
coflsion,  and  apprehend  that  the  essay  extends  to  so  great  a  length  mainly 
because  padding  was  wanted  for  the  journal.  For  example,  three  whole 
pages  are  devoted  to  a  defence  of  Ewald's  and  Bottcher's  view,  that  in  the 
phrase  T\\l^  345^,  the  noun  is  derived  from  3185^,  not  from  H^K^.  We  have 
long  held  this  to  be  right,  but  do  not  find  that  Professor  Kuenen  adds 
anything  to  an  argument  already  conclusively  put  by  Ewald.  The  only 
part  of  the  paper  which  is  really  interesting  is  the  conclusion,  where  the 
eaaajrist  expresses  his  conviction  that  the  author  of  Job  lived  after  the 
captivity,  and  had  read  Deutero-Isaiah,  but  that  he  uses  the  conceptions 
of  that  book,  not  as  the  type  of  his  own  construction,  but  simply  as 
pertinent  material  for  a  problem  which  is  not  merely  Israelitic,  but 
belongs  to  humanity  at  large.  Job  is  a  type  of  suffering  righteous^ 
neas  in  general,  and  this  a(xx)unts  for  expressions  throughout  the  book 
that  are  not  strictly  limited  by  the  situation  of  the  prologue.  The 
problem  of  the  poem  is  not  theocratic.  The  sufferings  of  Israel  were 
never  wholly  inexplicably,  even  when  the  righteous  suffered  with  the 
wicked.  The  true  puzzle  of  the  book  of  Job  could  arise  only  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  suffering  of  the  righteous  individual. 

The  November  number  opens  with  a  lecture  by  Professor  Tiele,  on  the 
method,  spirit,  and  importance  of  the  history  of  the  ancient  religions. 
The  lecture,  which  is  the  first  of  an  academical  course,  is  very  readable. 
With  regard  to  method,  the  lecturer  urges  that  philological  and  ethno- 
logical inquiry  into  the  origin  of  a  Deity  is  not  enough.  When  we  know 
that  Jove  was  originally  the  bright  sky,  it  does  not  follow  that  in  later 
times  he  was  no  more.  First  we  must  study  the  actual  conception  of  a 
Deity  in  historic  times,  then  seek  the  original  conception,  finally  the 
logical  connection  of  the  two.  Passing  to  speak  of  the  right  spirit  of 
such  inquiries.  Professor  Tiele  rejects  the  theory  that  truth  was  among 
the  ancient  religions  the  exclusive  property  of  Israel.  We  presume  that 
his  statements  are  meant  to  imply  that  the  whole  idea  of  a  specific 
difference  between  the  religion  of  Israel  and  the  heathen  religions  is 
false.  But,  if  so,  he  is  unfair  to  the  supporters  of  revelation,  in  putting 
it  as  a  neoeasary  part  of  their  case  that  all  that  is  true  in  other  religions 
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is  borrowed  from  the  Hebrews.  The  doctrine  of  the  Logoi  SpermatUot 
is  not  inconsistent  with  a  belief  in  special  revelation.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  writer  protests  against  a  current  tendency  to  exalt  other  religions  at 
the  expense  of  Christianity,  and  maintains  that  where  this  is  done,  the 
principles  of  Christianity  are  confounded  with  the  imperfections  in  their 
realisation  among  men.  The  importance  of  the  study  is  vindicated 
mainly  in  connection  vdth  the  study  of  theology.  The  main  idea  of 
Mosaism  is  that  of  Theocracy,  which,  however,  is  the  common  property 
of  the  Semitic-Hamitic  religious.  This  idea  was  gradually  purified,  and, 
when  it  became  so  imiversalised  as  to  lose  its  national  limitation,  spread 
in  the  West,  and  gave  birth  to  Christendom,  which  from  the  day  in 
which  it  broke  with  Judaism,  appears  as  a  properly  Aryan — tliat  is,  a 
theanthropic,  not  a  theocratic — religion.  From  this  theory,  it  of  course 
follows  that  a  knowledge  of  both  classes  of  earlier  religions  is  necessary 
to  the  theologian.  The  notion  tliat  Christianity  is  essentially  an  Aryan 
religion,  finds  not  a  few  supporters  in  our  day,  so  that  this  construction 
of  Tide's  need  hardly  excite  surprise.  But  it  is  obvious  to  observe  that 
the  specific  differentia  of  the  Old  Testament  notion  of  the  Theocracy  is 
its  foundation  ou  the  idea  of  Kedemption,  and  that  this  idea  is  also 
fundamental  in  Christianity.  It  can  also  be  shewn  that  the  theanthropic 
notions  of  Christianity  are  in  the  line  of  Old  Testament  development, 
while  the  whole  theory  of  the  lecturer  rests  on  an  unhistorical  conception 
of  the  relation  of  Pauline  teaching  to  the  doctrine  of  Jesus.  An  essay  by 
Hoekstra  on  ''  The  enduring  significance  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Cross  in  the 
Modem  Standpoint,"  is  not  yet  completed.  Tiele  follows  again  with  an 
essay  on  "  Egyptian  Becords  bearing  on  the  Exodus."  A  very  pretentious 
brochure  by  Dr  Eisenlohr,  in  Heidelberg,  which  appeared  in  1872,  offered 
a  translation  of  a  Papyrus,  with  a  popular  exposition  of  the  supposed 
great  importance  of  the  document  for  the  history  of  Moses.  The  results 
diverged  vastly  from  the  Hebrew  record,  and  in  some  important  points 
confirmed  Manetho.  The  pamphlet  had  no  aspect  of  scientific  worth, 
and  Chabas,  in  his  Recherches  pour  servir  d  V  Uistoire  de  la  XI Xe  dynastie^ 
&C.  (July  1873),  has  exploded  the  whole  thing,  reiterating  the  proof  that 
Manetho's  account  is  worthless,  refuting  Eisenlohr's  translation,  and 
confirming  the  current  view  that  the  oppression  and  exodus  of  the 
Hebrews  fall  under  Eaamses  II.  and  Menephtah  I.  Tiele  reviews  this 
controversy,  decides  on  all  essential  points  in  favour  of  Chabas,  denounces 
the  spirit  of  humbug  displayed  in  Eisenlohr's  popular  pamphlet,  and 
closes  by  siunming  up  the  arguments  which  Chabas  brings  against  the 
statement  of  Brugsch,  who  regards  the  reign  of  Menephtah  as  one  of 
weakness  and  disorder.  Finally,  Van  der  Wijck  devotes  one  article  to 
Eraser's  edition  of  Berkeley,  and  promises  another.  The  reviewer 
expresses  his  agreement  with  Professor  Eraser's  apprehension  of  the 
doc'.rine  of  the  Irish  philosopher. 

Zeitachrift  fur  Wistenscha/diche  Tkeohgie,    1873.    Nos.  III.,  IV. 

The  third  number  for  the  year  contains  some  interesting  matter, 
ililgenfeld  discusses  the  utterances  of  Strauss  and  De  Lagarde,  which 
have  of  late  excited  so  much  notice — ^the  former  in  general  society^  the 
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latter  in  learned  circles.  Pfleiderer  gives  some  thoughts  on  Conscience, 
partly  by  way  of  reviews  of  Gass's  recent  book  on  the  subject ;  and  Sieg- 
fried continues  his  laborious  researches  on  Philo  and  the  text  of  the 
LXX.  Holtzmann  reopens  the  question  of  the  genuineness  and  integrity 
of  the  Epistle  to  Philemon — a  question  which  could  not  fail  to  force  itself 
on  the  author  of  the  well-known  theory  of  the  interpolation  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Golossians,  and  the  spuriousness  of  that  to  the  Ephesians.  The 
paper  does  not  profess  to  reach  any  more  positive  result  than  that  the 
hand  which,  as  the  writer  holds,  shaped  the  Epistle  to  the  Golossians  into 
conformity  with  that  to  the  Ephesians,  may  be  traced  in  Philemon.  This 
conclusion  is  based  on  the  "  unquestionable  "  literaiy  relation  between 
PhiL  verses  4,  5,  6,  and  Eph.  i.  15-17  ;  Gol.  i.  3,  4,  9.  That  Paul  did  not 
himself  write  these  three  passages,  is  maintained,  partly  on  the  basis  of 
Holtzmann's  previous  inquiries,  partly  by  the  argument  that  wimt  in 
verse  5,  must  mean  **  loyalty  "  in  general.  A  number  of  other  minutiae, 
which  may  seem  to  bear  on  the  critical  problem,  are  collected  with  the 
usual  patience  and  keenness  of  the  writer,  but  lead  to  nothing  decisive  ; 
and  it  is  suggested  that  if  the  whole  Epistle  is  spurious  (a  position  to 
which  Holtzmann  is  careful  not  to  commit  himself),  it  may  have  been 
written  by  the  Auctarad  Ephestos,  to  illustrate  historically  the  dogmatic 
treatment  of  the  slave-question,  given  in  Eph.  vi.  1-9  ;  Col.  iii.  22-25. 
As  Holtzmann's  book  on  Ephesians  and  Golossians  has,  with  all  its 
cleverness  and  learning,  made,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  converts,  this 
article  will  probably  be  not  more  favourably  received. 

Professor  Grimm  contributes  an  exegetical  paper  on  1  Gor.  xv.  20-28. 
The  main  points  are  as  follows  : — In  ver.  22,  ^dfrtg  must  be  taken  both 
times  with  equal  extension,  and  {tt$vmin€»9T$u  is,  according  to  Bom.  viii. 
11,  a  quickening  in  Ghrist,  inasmuch  as  it  has  its  ground  in  fellowship 
of  the  Spirit  and  of  life  with  Him.  In  ver.  23,  riyfta  is  a  division. 
Christ  Himself  cannot  be  one  division,  therefore  the  second  divi^on  must 
be  those  not  in  Christ,  whose  resurrection  forms  the  ri\«s.  Thus  we 
have  two  resurrections,  probably  (from  &xvf  '^  ^  ver.  25,  and  from 
comparison  of  vers.  23,  26),  separated  by  an  interval — Jfr«»  with 
present  subjunctive,  instead  of  the  aorist  of  the  Beceptus,  is  pure  future, 
as  opposed  to  future  exact — so  that  the  second  resurrection  is  contem- 
poraneous with  the  delivering  of  the  kingdom  to  the  Father.  In  ver.  27, 
7rsff  i7«7  must,  as  Meyer  has  shewn,  be  future  exact,  =  when  God 
pronounces  the  subjugation  to  be  now  accomplished.  In  ver.  28,  U  winw 
is  taken  as  neuter,  and  the  sense  is  determined  (with  reference  to  1  Cor. 
xiL  6  ;  Eph.  iv.  6  ;  i.  23,  &c.),  to  be  the  absolute  realisation  in  the  whole 
creation  of  the  idea  of  the  moral  government  of  the  universe.  This  again 
is  understood  as  a^tzmrdrrmrtt  rSf  wtifTUf,  and  confirmed  by  reference  to 
ver.  26.  Whether  Paul  means  to  include  the  devils  does  not  appear  ; 
for  if  their  personal  annihilation  were  taught  in  ver.  24,  we  should  have 
plurals,  not  singulara  Paul's  teaching  in  other  passages  is  compared 
with  these  resolta  It  is  admitted  that  2  Thess.  i.  9  gives  an  opposite 
doctrine.  This  difference  is  ascribe<l  to  the  early  date  of  the  last-named 
epistle,  and  other  discrepancies  are  put  to  the  account  of  a  want  of 
system.    Filially^  a  survey  is  given  of  the  various  views  of  expositors. 
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Among  the  shorter  reviews,  Noldeke*s  notice  of  H.  Strack's  ProU- 
gomena  Critica  in  V.  T»  Hebravcunty  deserves  notice.  The  reviewer 
expresses  well-grounded  doubts  of  the  genuineness  of  the  alleged  original 
MS.  of  Ben  Asher  at  Aleppo.  But  however  great  these  doubts,  the 
matter  ought  to  be  looked  to.  Unfortunately  this  is  one  of  the  things 
which  competent  scholars  are  never  rich  enough  to  undertake.  But  the 
chief  thing  in  the  review  is  Noldeke's  adhesion  to  the  doctrine  of  Lagarde 
and  Olshausen,  that  all  our  MSS.  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  spring  from  one 
archetype,  and  the  proof  which  he  offers,  that  the  selection  of  a  single  MS. 
as  normal,  falls  about  the  time  of  Christ.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Rabbis 
of  the  second  century  of  our  aera  had  forgotten  the  meaning  of  the 
puncta  extraordinaria,  &c  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  of 
Jewish  origin,  in  the  last  century  before  Christ,  has  a  text  often  very 
different  from  the  Masoretic. 

In  the  fourth  number  we  have  an  essay  on  1  Peter,  by  Hilgenfeld,  in 
which  he  defends  the  "old  Tubingen"  view  of  Schwegler  and  Baur, 
against  the  conservative  view  of  Weiss,  and  the  modified  conservatism  of 
Ewald  and  Grimm  (cf.  B,  and  F.  E,  R,  1873,  p.  172)  on  the  one  hand, 
and  against  the  still  later  date,  proposed  by  Volkmar  and  Holtzmann  on 
the  other.  Wittichen  offers  a  new  theory  of  the  composition  of  Luke's 
gospel.  We  need  not  reproduce  the  complicated  details  of  the  hypothesis. 
In  their  present  form,  the  critic  sees  in  the  writings  ascribed  to  Luke,  an 
early  manifestation  in  the  Eoman  Church  of  those  efforts  of  a  Judaising 
party,  which  culminated  in  the  Clementine  literature.  Siegfried  con- 
cludes his  studies  on  Philo  and  the  LXX.,  without  any  remarks  on  the 
results  to  be  drawn  from  his  researches.  Dr  Calinich  in  Hamburg, 
continues  a  controversy  with  Professor  Zdckler,  which  has  been  going  on 
for  some  years.  The  question  is,  whether  the  tenth  article  of  the 
Augustana  is  capable  of  being  taken  in  the  sense  of  transubstantiation. 
The  essayist  maintains  the  affirmative.  The  point  is  interesting,  as 
illustrating  how  far  Melanchthon  was  prepared  to  go  in  the  way  of  con- 
ciliation, although  he  certainly  did  not  believe  in  transubstantiation 
himself.  But  in  Germany  the  question  has  a  factitious  interest  for  the 
anti-unionist  Lutheran  party,  which  pins  its  faith  to  the  confemo 
invariata  ;  and,  so  far  as  one  can  judge,  without  having  seen  the  other 
side  of  the  controversy,  it  is  this  party  interest  which  produces  keen 
opposition  to  the  view  taken  by  Calinich.  Bonsch,  in  a  learned  but  most 
tedious  paper,  elucidates  the  name,  friend  of  God,  as  applied  to  Abraham, 
by  a  fragment  of  Apollonious  of  Ehodes  (Eu8d)ius  Praep.  Ev.  ix,  19), 
in  which  the  name  is  interpreted  wr^i$  ^iX«».  This  et3rmology  the  critic 
supposes  to  have  been  commonly  current  among  Hellenistic  Jews,  and  to 
have  originated  in  a  confusion  between  Dm  and  Dm*  giving  as  trans- 
lation of  the  name,  "  the  father  loved  him."  This  is  interesting,  but 
KQnsch  cannot  state  the  thing  without  giving  nine  other  old  etymologies 
of  the  name,  and  filling  nearly  eight  pages.  Finally,  we  mention  a  severe 
and  thorough  review  of  Heyse  and  Tischendorf's  new  edition  of  the  Latin 
Bible,  by  Lie.  K.  Hamann,  who  is  himself  occupied  with  the  Codex 
Amiatinus. 
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Stiidien  und  Kritikeru  1873.  No.  IV. 
The  number  opens  with  a  long  paper  by«a  Pfarrer  W.  Schmidt,  on  "  The 
Freedom  of  the  Will"  Then  follows  a  rambling  exposition  by  Zyro,  of 
Matt  xi  12y  to  the  effect  that  Christ  having  just  placed  John  outside  the 
kingdom,  because  he  held  the  immutability  of  the  Mosaic  law  (!),  adds 
antithetically  His  condemnation  of  an  opposite  class,  who,  in  a  violent 
revolutionary  manner,  seek  to  pluck  the  fruit  of  the  new  dispensation 
prematurely,  and  so  do  violence  to  the  idea  of  the  kingdom.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  this  exposition  is  worth  the  forty  pages  devoted  to  it. 
More  interesting  is  the  proposal  of  Marcker  to  take  l^yt^  9i/M»  in  the 
Pauline  epistles  (Bom.  iii.  20,  28  ;  Qal.  ii.  16,  iiu  2,  6,  10),  as  genitive  of 
Ifymt  9ifu$  (Of.  Bom.  iii.  27).  [For  the  emphatic  position  of  the  genitive, 
and  absence  of  article  therewith,  might  be  cited  Bom.  xi.  13,  !/»«# 
kiri^T^XH.^  This  view  is  shewn  to  suit  all  the  passages,  and  in  GaL  iiL 
runs  parallel  with  the  correct  rendering  of  «»«?#  ^Untt,  as  faith  in  the 
Gospel  message  heard  (Of.  Bom.  x.  16).  In  Bom.  ix.  32,  fi/tn  is  spurious, 
80  that  this  passage  offers  no  instance  against  the  very  plausible  view  of 
the  writer.  Professor  Brieger,  in  Halle,  publishes  an  unknown  letter  of 
Kaiser  Maximilian  to  Melanchthon.  The  letter  is  given  from  an  official 
copy  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Electorate  of  Saxony,  and  is  accompanied 
by  a  note  in  his  hand,  which  shews  that  the  Kaiser — contrary  to  every- 
thing hitherto  known — had  been  shewing  favour  to  Flacius  Illyricus. 
We  dose  by  directing  attention  to  the  careful  and  detailed  criticism  of 
SLlostermaun  on  Lagarde's  edition  of  the  Targum  of  Jonathan. 

JakrbUcher  fiir  DeuUche  Theologie,     1873.    Nos.  II.  and  III. 

An  interesting  and  able  essay  on  the  Apostolic  Council,  by  Professor 
Weizsacker  of  Tubingen,  discusses  the  relation  between  the  account  of 
tiiis  affair  in  Acts  xv.  and  Galatians  ii.  The  author,  a  moderate  adherent 
of  the  more  advanced  criticism,  finds  essential  points  of  difference  between 
the  two  accounts.  The  Peter  of  Galatians  could  not  have  made  the 
speech  in  Acts,  and  the  proposal  of  James  is  inconsistent  with  GaL  iL  6, 
which  denies  that  the  Apostles  made  any  new  proposal  to  Paul.  The 
narrative  of  Galatians  is  understood  to  mean  that  Paul  fought  his  battle 
at  Jerusalem  single-handed,  with  only  negative  result ;  that  the  Pillar- 
apostles  indeed  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  take  part  against  him ;  and  that, 
personally,  they  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  hand  of  God  in  his 
work,  and  gave  him  their  fellowship,  without  carrying  the  whole  Church 
with  them.  The  writer  of  Acts  is  held  to  have  had  Galatians  before 
him,  and  to  have  filled  up  the  details,  more  or  less,  according  to  his  own 
personal  conceptions,  arguing  back  from  later  custom,  or  principles  later 
adopted  by  James.  The  result  of  course  is,  that  the  Acts  must  not  be 
used  as  a  source  for  the  history  of  the  controversy.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  go  into  a  discussion  of  the  matter,  but  the  remark  suggests  itself  that 
many  i^  Weiaauicker's  difficulties  seem  to  fall  away  if  the  rk  Iviwynu  of 
Acts  XT.  28 18  taken  to  mean,  necessary,  not  for  salvation,  but  for  harmony 
between  Jews  and  Gentiles.  If  so,  there  is  no  real  contradiction  with 
GaL  iL  0.    W«  add  that  the  commentary  of  Overbeck  seems  to  have 
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made  a  great  impression  on  Weizsacker  as  well  as  on  other  critics,  and 
that  unfavourable  judgments  on  Acts  may  be  expected  to  become  more 
numerous  through  the  same  influence. 

Professor  Gass  has  an  essay  on  the  moral  value  of  Ascetic,  i.e,  of  the 
means  towards  virtue.  He  gives  a  comprehensive  historical  sketch  of 
the  ascetic,  both  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches ;  adopts 
Rothe's  view,  which  removes  the  subject  from  the  doctrine  of  virtue,  and 
gives  it  a  place  in  a  larger  conception  of  the  doctrine  of  duty,  as  embrac- 
ing the  whole  course  of  moral  growth,  in  the  realisation  of  which  practice 
has  a  necessary  place.  Hence  ascesis  is  never  a  virtue :  nor  can  any 
moral  diet  and  gymnastic  directly  produce  virtue.  Yet  such  exercises 
are  auxiliaries,  necessary  in  education  and  self -discipline,  but  not  to  be 
carried  on  always,  since  operative  morality  and  piety  have  for  their  end 
that  which  is  free.  The  individual  means  towards  virtue  are  defined 
nearly  as  by  Eothe,  whose  system  dominates  the  not  very  creative  mind 
of  the  present  occupant  of  his  chair.  Professor  Gass's  strength  lies  in 
the  direction  of  history,  and  the  historical  sketch  that  introduces  the 
article  will  be  read  with  interest.  A  third  essay,  by  the  veteran  Dr  Sack, 
points  out  the  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  miraculous  conception  of 
our  Lord,  and  emphasises  the  responsibility  of  admitting  into  the  pulpits 
of  the  church  men  who  explain  New  Testament  facts  as  myths.  A  few 
remarks  are  added  on  the  question  of  subscription  in  general,  and  the 
writer  still  adheres  to  his  old  preference  for  a  short  creed  over  a  loose 
signature.  He  sees,  however,  no  fundamental  objection  to  the  acceptance 
of  a  solemn  promise  not  to  teach  anything  contrary  to  the  miraculous 
events  of  the  gospel  history. 

The  third  number  contains  no  fewer  than  three  lectures — a  semi- 
popular  one  on  Isaiah,  by  Diisterdieck  ;  an  unimportant  discussion  of  the 
notion  and  significance  of  Dogma,  by  Professor  Schmidt  of  Leipzig ;  and 
finally,  the  introductory  oration  by  Professor  Diestel,  delivered  at 
Tubingen  in  May  last.  The  subject  is  the  Hebrew  historical  literature  ; 
the  standpoint  is  critical,  with  decided  adherence  to  the  old  view  of  the 
place  of  the  Elohist  The  points  in  which  the  lecturer  diverges  from 
the  current  views  of  his  school  are,  of  course,  not  brought  into  much  pro- 
minence, but  the  whole  sketch  of  the  growth  of  the  historic  literature  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  well  worth  reading.  An  analysis  of  details  would  do  no 
justice  to  the  paper,  and  must  therefore  be  omitted.  Wagenmann  recalls 
to  the  memory  of  his  readers  leading  events  in  Church  history  in  the 
year  73  of  successive  centuries.  Finally,  Lie :  Th.  FSrster  writes  on 
Macarius  the  elder,  of  Egypt.  The  article  forms  quite  an  extensive 
monograph  of  sixty  pages,  and  goes  fully  into  the  various  phases  of  the 
mystical  doctrine  contained  in  the  homilies  of  Macarius,  which  alone  of 
his  writings  are  to  be  accepted  as  genuine.  The  mysticism  of  Macarius 
is  represented  as  much  more  thoroughly  united  to  practical  ethical 
tendencies  than  was  usual  in  the  East  In  some  respects— e.^.  in  the 
doctrine  of  sin — ^his  doctrines  have  a  distinct  western  colour,  and  the 
essayist  places  him  in  a  relation  of  affinity  to  the  better  mystical  teachers 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  through  them  to  the  Bef  ormation. 
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NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Philosophy  and  Theology. 

Handbook  of  Moral  Philosophy,  By  Eev.  Henry  Calderwood,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  University  of  Edinburgh.  London  : 
Macmillan  &  Ck>.     1872. 

Professor  Calderwood's  "Handbook  of  Moral  Philosophy"  is  worthy  of 
the  reputation  which  he  enjoys  as  an  able  and  successful  teacher.  Instead 
of  putting  into  the  hands  of  his  students  a  work  professing  to  be  a  com- 
pendious substitute  for  classic  works  in  philosophy,  he  has  wisely  given 
them  a  guide-book  specially  intended  to  lead  them  to  study  such  works 
for  themselves.  By  doing  so  he  has  shewn  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  an  early  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the  philosophical  student 
with  those  great  writers  from  whom  the  enthusiasm  of  thought  may  be 
learned.  The  citations  and  references  of  Professor  Calderwood  shew  a 
wide  acquaintance  with  the  philosophical  literature  of  the  world  ;  and 
his  manner  of  interweaving  with  his  own  expositions  the  most  striking 
sa3dng8  of  other  philosophers  greatly  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  book. 
)ij  saying  so  much  regarding  what  we  consider  the  special  merit  of  his 
handbook,  we  do  not  mean  to  undervalue  it  as  a  work  of  independent 
exposition,  although  its  necessary  brevity  makes  it  less  satisfactory  in 
this  respect.  Within  the  limits  which  he  has  assigned  to  himself,  the 
author  has  given  us  '^  an  exposition  and  defence  of  the  intuitional  theory 
of  morals,  with  a  criticism  of  utilitarianism,"  which  will  be  found  to  be 
clear,  interesting,  and  notably  fair.  J.  G. 


Old  Testament  Exegesis. 

The  True  Text  of  the  Old  Testament^  with  some  Remarks  on  the  Language 
of  the  Jews,  By  the  Rev.  James  Brodie,  A.M.  Edinburgh  : 
Johnstone,  Hunter,  &  Co.     1873. 

Thi^  volume  contains  the  second  and  final  instalment  of  the  results  of 
certain  investigations  which,  Mr  Brodie  tells  us,  he  was  induced  to  com- 
mence by  the  publication  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  work  on  the  Antiquity  of 
Man.  Two  subjects  of  inquiry  presented  themselves,  viz.,  the  credibility 
of  the  conclusions  come  to  by  geologists  regarding  the  nature  and  anti- 
quity of  man  ;  and,  secondly,  the  reliability  of  the  inferences  drawn  by 
Biblical  critics  from  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 

Having  subjected  the  first  of  these  topics  to  careful  consideration,  Mr 
Brodie  published  his  conclusions  in  a  little  work,  entitled,  '*  The  Anti- 
quity and  Nature  of  Man,  in  Reply  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell ; "  and  he  now 
informs  ub  that  he  has  once  and  again  solicited  discussion,  but  has  never 
succeeded  in  getting  any  one  to  reply.  The  fruits  of  his  researches  in 
the  leoond  pxopoted  field  of  inquiry,  are  set  forth  in  the  volume  before 
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us.  The  writer  tells  us,  that  after  he  had  got  od  a  little  way,  he  became 
conviuced  that  a  far  wider  range  of  research  was  required  than  he  had  at 
first  antici])ated ;  and,  further,  that  the  results  he  was  led  to  were  so 
much  at  variance  with  some  of  his  preconceived  opinions,  that  he  found 
it  extremely  difficult  to  come  to  a  final  decision.  The  reader  will  be  able 
to  understand  Mr  Brodie's  feeling  on  both  points,  for  many  of  his  posi- 
tions are  undoubtedly  surprising. 

The  book  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  is*  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
the  true  text  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  second  contains  a  dissertation 
on  the  language  of  the  Jews.  We  shall  give  a  brief  statement  of  the 
author's  leading  conclusions,  without  entering  into  an  examination  of  his 
arguments. 

Having  shown  that  Ezra's  recension  of  Old  Testament  Scripture  con- 
tained a  faithful  transcript  of  the  original  text,  Mr  Brodie  proposes  for 
discussion  the  question,  whether  the  Hebrew  text  we  possess  or  the  Sep- 
tuagint  is  to  be  considered  the  more  accurate  version  of  this  standard  ? 
Holding  that  our  Hebrew  text  is  not  derived  direct  from  Ezra's  recen- 
sion, while  the  Septuagint  is  an  accurate  translation  of  it,  he  gives  the 
palm  to  the  latter.  He  supports  this  view  by  various  lines  of  evidence — 
such  as  the  discrepancies  in  language  and  in  chronology — and  urges, 
therefore,  that  the  text  of  the  LXX  should  be  taken  as  the  modem 
standard,  while  in  his  opinion  the  adoption  of  its  chronology  will  obviate 
the  objections  which  scientific  and  historical  critics  bring  against  the 
credibility  of  the  early  history  of  the  Bible. 

In  the  second  part,  which  treats  of  the  language  of  the  Jews,  the  more 
important  statements  are  as  follows : — From  Moses  to  Nehemiah  the 
Hebrew  language,  owing  to  national  peculiarities,  remained,  with  few 
changes,  essentially  the  same  ;  and  even  after  the  captivity  the  Jews 
spoke  Hebrew  in  purity.  Further,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  the  general 
language  of  the  people  was  neither  Greek  nor  Aramic,  but  pure  Hebrew. 
Hence  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  gospels  are  not  free 
citations  from  either  the  Septuagint  or  the  Hebrew  text  now  extant,  but 
are  accurate  translations  from  the  true  original  Hebrew  text  of  Ezra's 
recension.  This  fact  accounts  for  their  divergence  both  from  the  LXX 
and  from  our  Hebrew  text ;  while,  on  the  whole,  they  are  nearer  the 
former,  just  because  it  approximates  most  to  the  true  text  of  Ezra. 

These  views  Mr  Brodie  supports  with  various  arguments,  some  of 
which  are  at  least  novel.  While  each  reader  must  form  his  own  estimate 
as  to  the  success  with  which  the  author  has  established  his  peculiar  views, 
we  are  certain  all  will  unite  in  admiring  his  openness  and  candour,  and 
in  feeling  grateful  for  the  singular  clearness  and  extreme  brevity  with 
which  he  has  been  able  to  state  his  opinions — qualities  which  are  rarely 
met  with  in  works  of  this  description.  W.  G.  E. 

Orammatical  Analysis  of  the  H^rtw  Psalter.    By  Joan  a  Julia  Grss- 
WELL.    Oxford  :  James  Parker  &  Co.    1873. 

The  authoress,  "  fearing  that  it  might  be  thought  presumptuous  in  a 
lady  to  write  a  work  intended  to  afford  assistance  to  b^inners  in  the 
study  of  Hebrew/'  has  prefixed  commendatory  letters  from  Dr  Perowne, 
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anihoi*  of  a  creditable  Commentary  on  the  Paalms,  and  from  the  Dean  of 
Ganterbnrj,  who,  while  disapproving  in  general  of  works  intended  to 
■are  tronble,  considers  that  an  exception  ought  to  be  made  in  favour  of 
Hebrew,  which  is  usually  begun  late  in  life,  and  therefore  "  thinks  that 
our  students,  and  the  younger  clergy  generally,  have  reason  to  be  very 
grateful  to  Miss  Greswell,  for  producing  a  work  which  will  make  the 
acquisition  of  Hebrew  so  much  more  easy."  While  agreeing  with  Dr 
Payne  Smith  that  the  ww  of  Miss  G/s  book  may  be  both  justifiable  and 
advantageous  in  the  case  of  those  who  require  to  have  Hebrew  made 
easy,  we  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  disappointment  at  learning  that 
the  students  and  jimior  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  belong  to  this 
cla8&  However,  as  we  have  no  reason  to  impugn  thd  Dean's  estimate  of 
the  Hebraistic  capabilities  of  his  younger  brethren,  we  can  only  join  in 
congratulating  the  lady  authoress  on  having  been  made  the  instrument 
of  effecting  so  great  an  amelioration  in  the  lot  of  such  a  distinguished 
body  of  men.  The  object  of  the  book,  as  stated  in  the  introduction,  is 
to  give  a  complete  grammatical  analysis,  and  a  full  lexical  account  of 
every  word  that  occurs  in  the  Book  of  Psalms.  The  latter  part  of  this 
undertaking  has  been  accomplished  with  a  great  degree  of  thoroughness 
and  accuracy  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  grammatical  treatment  is 
muchtoo  meagre,  and  there  is  a  lamentable  deficiency  in  the  illustration 
of  principles  and  the  explanation  of  system.  We  regret  also  that  Miss 
G.  has  adhered  so  closely  to  the  authorised  version  ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
constantly  representing  the  Hebrew  Imperfect  by  the  Euglish  Future, 
where  the  sense  is  manifestly  Present.  It  is  perhaps  well  that  she  has 
in  general  abstained  from  critical  and  expository  elucidation  ;  for, 
where  she  does  attempt  this,  she  betrays  a  very  feminine  preference  for 
fanciful  interpretations.  The  arrangement  is  good,  the  printing  unusually 
free  from  blunders,  and  the  contents  are  rendered  very  accessible  by  a 
copious  index.  Persons  who  do  not  care  to  spend  time  hunting  for 
words  in  a  lexicon,  will  find  in  Miss  G.'s  book  a  very  complete  vocabulary 
to  the  Book  of  Psalms,  containing  much  philological  information, 
combined  with  a  grammatical  reference  of  each  word  to  its  root ;  while 
they  must  be  content  to  look  elsewhere  for  an  exhibition  of  the  under- 
lying principles  of  inflection  and  syntax.  W.  G.  E. 


New  Testament  Exegesis. 

Das  Neue  Teitament  TertuUiarCs  reconstruirtf  mil  Eudeitungen  und 
Anmerkungen  textkrit,  und  sprachL  JnhcUts,  [TertuUian^s  New 
Testament  reconstructed,  with  Inirodttctums  and  Notes  on  Matters  of 
Textual  Criticism  and  Language,']  By  Hermann  E5nsch.  Leipsic. 
1871. 

However  doubtful  in  some  respects  the  gains  may  be  which  are 
yielded  by  the  study  of  the  patristic  literature,  the  services  which  these 
ancient  writings  are  capable  of  rendering  in  the  department  of  textual 
eriticinn  admit  of  no  question.  It  is  well  known  with  what  emphasis 
Ijichmmni  for  infltaoee,  insisted  on  the  peculiar  importance  of  quotations 
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from  the  Fathers  for  these  purposes ;  aod  it  is  long  since  Griesbach 
pointed  out  the  uncertainty  which  attaches  not  only  to  our  decisions  for 
or  against  individual  readings,  but  also  to  many  of  our  conclusions  on 
the  whole  subject  of  the  sources,  character,  and  relationships  of  the  great 
recensions,  until  we  have  at  our  disposal  richer  and  more  careful  excerpts 
from  the  earliest  author&  The  high  value  of  these  citations,  and  the 
necessity  of  being  provided  with  complete  and  trustworthy  critical  colla- 
tions of  them,  are  matters  now  generally  acknowledged.  In  this  line  of 
evidence,  too,  Tertullian  occupies  so  prominent  a  place,  that  it  is  not  too 
much  to  claim  for  him  the  first  position,  in  this  point  of  view,  among  all 
the  fathers  of  the  Latin  Church.  This  is  due  in  part,  of  course,  to  his 
more  ancient  date,  but  largely  also  to  the  singular  wealth  and  variety  of 
the  quotations  occurring  in  his  works.  Hence  it  has  long  been  felt  to  be 
a  loss  to  sacred  criticism  that  there  has  been  no  thorough  and  systematic 
disposition  made  of  the  copious  materials  thus  lying  to  our  hands  in  the 
writings  of  the  illustrious  Carthaginian.  Among  the  confessed  authorities 
in  textual  studies  Lachmann  may  again  be  named  as  one  who  perceived 
this  defect  most  clearly,  and  lamented  it  most  sincerely.  And  it  is  this 
want  which  is  at  length  sought  to  be  supplied  in  a  reliable  and  scientific 
method  in  the  composition  now  before  us. 

For  the  successful  discharge  of  this  laborious  enterprise,  the  author  is 
peculiarly  well  fitted.  Herr  BOnsch's  previous  investigations  in  the  field 
of  the  early  versions,  the  chief  fruit  of  which  is  found  in  his  admirable 
treatise  entitled  Itala  und  l^ulgaia,  have  been  an  excellent  training  for 
this  new  effort.  And  what  he  has  here  aimed  at  has  been  accomplished 
in  a  very  painstaking,  accurate,  and  serviceable  fashion.  The  volume  is 
intended  to  present  us  with  a  reconstruction  of  TertuUian's  New  Testa- 
ment. Its  object,  in  other  words,  is  to  collect,  critically  examine,  and 
classify  all  the  texts  made  use  of  by  the  great  African  leader,  so  that  we 
may  see  the  old  Latin  version  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  form  in  which 
it  appeared  in  his  day.  This  onerous  task  of  bringing  together  and 
arranging  in  their  proper  order  all  the  citations  which  are  to  be  met  with 
in  the  whole  range  of  this  Father's  writings,  has  been  most  honourably 
discharged.  The  edition  followed  in  the  main  is  that  by  Oehler,  the 
long-promised  revision  of  the  text  which  has  been  preparing  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Vienna  Academy  being  unfortunately  not  yet  available. 
In  carrying  out  his  plan  the  author  also  draws  a  very  careful  distinction 
between  direct  and  indirect  quotations,  the  entire  mass  being  marked  off, 
under  the  one  head  or  the  other,  in  two  parallel  columns.  In  this  way 
two  great  toMeaux  are  set  before  us,  exhibiting  all  the  passages  for  which 
Tertullian's  testimony  may  be  adduced.  And  the  result  is,  that  we  may 
be  said  to  be  furnished  with  the  nearest  attainable  approach  to  a  repro- 
duction of  the  New  Testament,  in  the  style  and  with  the  readings  in 
which  it  was  known  to  the  Christians  of  the  Latin  Church  in  the  end  of 
the  second  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  third. 

His  more  immediate  object  has  naturally  led  the  writer  also  to  consider 
for  himself  the  great  questions  which  have  been  stirred  with  regard  to 
Tertullian's  life  and  literary  history.  The  results  of  these  inquiries  are 
given  in  an  introduction^  consisting  of  a  series  of  chapters  on  TertoUiaii't 
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biography,  the  genuineness  of  the  various  compositions  ascribed  to  him, 
the  dates  and  successions  of  his  accredited  works,  &c.    These  sections 
contain  much  that  is  interesting.    A  very  ample  synopsis,  for  example, 
is  offered  of  the  different  designations  employed  by  this  Father  for  holy 
Scripture.     Many  of  these  are  at  once  characteristic  and  picturesque. 
Thus  we  have  dioinum  xnstrumeTitum^  sancta  digesta,  sancti  commentarit, 
iocrosancttu  ittliu,  tnstrumentum  literaturcBy  instrumentum  prcedicationtg, 
and  various  others.    The  term  instrumentum  in  particular,  which  appears 
so  frequently  in  Tertullian's  writings,  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  Kousch 
observes,  on  account  of  its  remarkable  accordance  with  the  language  of  the 
forum,  and  its  technical  sense  in  Eoman  law.    The  main  facts  in  his  life, 
his  early  profession  as  an  advocate  or  jurist,  the  method  in  which  he 
became  a  Christian,  his  marriage,  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  presbyter 
at  Carthage,  the  occasion  of  his  joining  the  camp  of  the  Montanists,  and 
the  most  notable  events  in  his  subsequent  career,  are  all  detailed  precisely 
as  they  are  gathered  from  his  own  statements.     The  examination  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  different  compositions  bearing  Tertullian's  name  is 
concise  but  thorough.    The  general  conclusion  is,  that  of  the  mass  of 
writings  ascribed  to  him  either  by  himself  or  by  others,  some  eleven  are 
no  longer  extant,  while  six  are,  in  all  likelihood,  spurious,  viz.,  the 
Adventu  amnes  haereses,  which  used  to  be  appended  as  a  kind  of  Jmale  to 
the  genuine  treatise  entitled  De  Praescriptione  Ilaereticomm,  and  the  five 
pieces  known  as  the  De  Jona  prophetUf  Sodoma,  Oenesis,  De  Judicio 
Domini^  and  Adverstu  Marcionem  libfi  quinque.    Into  the  difficult  ques- 
tion regarding  the  chronological  succession  of  Tertullian's  works,  Herr 
ROnsdi  enters  with  some  minuteness.     He  reviews  the  several  classifica- 
tions adopted  by  Neander,  NOsselt,  and  others.    But  on  the  whole,  while 
appreciating  the  merits  possessed  by  these  as  elaborate  attempts  at  estab- 
lisbing  a  system,  he  admits  their  insecurity,  and  agrees  more  nearly  with 
our  own  British  investigator,  Kaye,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  contenting  him- 
self with  arranging  just  so  many  of  the  books  as  present  materials  for 
the  verification  of  their  order  in  Tertullian  himself.    Thus  he  shews,  for 
example,  how  the  Apologetieiu  preceded  the  De  Testimonio  animaey  and 
the  De  Corona  was  written  before  the  De  Fuga^  &c.    There  is  also  a 
very  careful  criticism  of  the  peculiarities  of   Tertullian's  style, — that 
style  at  once  so  irregular  and  hard  to  unravel,  and  yet  so  singularly 
vigorous,  happily  characterized  by  Balzac  as  resembling  the  ebony,  dark 
but  gleaming.    Noticing  the  best  of  the  older  verdicts  upon  this  sub- 
ject, Herr  Bdnsch  himself  exhibits  very  clearly  its  pronounced  juridical 
character,  and  holds  the  language  to  be  an  amalgam  of  legal,  ecclesi- 
astical, and  popular  terms,  with  a  strong  Punic  element  pervading  the 
whole.    Another  portion  of  the  book  specially  deserving  attention  is  the 
vigorous  defence  made  of  the  Apologetkus.     The  theory  of  its  depen- 
dence upon  the  Octavius  of  Minucius  Felix  is  controverted,  the  views 
advocated  by  Ebert  in  the  treatise  entitled  Tertullian's  VerkdUniss  tu 
Minucius  Fdix  (Leipsic,  1868)  are  subjected  to  a  very  searching  discus- 
sion, and  weighty  considerations  are  adduced  disproving  the  idea  that 
the  frequent  reeemblancee  between  these  two  compositions  are  to  be 
on  the  sappoeition  that  the  Octavius  was  prior  to  the  Apolth 
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geticuSf  and  that  in  preparing  the  latter  Tertullian  incorporated  not  a 
little  of  the  matter  leady  for  his  use  in  the  former. 

A  survey  of  the  tables  of  texts  might  present  many  readings  at  once 
remarkable  and  important.  Among  others,  we  may  mention  the  follow- 
ing : — Tempus  in  colUcto  est,  1  Cor.  vii.  29  ;  uti  e  contrario  magis  vos 
donare  et  advocare,  2  Cor.  iL  7  ;  mundialium  dementorum  derogationem, 
where  the  derogatio  occurs  probably  in  its  technical  sense  in  Roman  law, 
Gal.  iv.  9  ;  uUra  solis  receptum,  perhaps  with  reference  to  the  Alexan- 
drine version  of  Psalm  xix.  6-7,  £ph.  iv.  26  ;  brabium  angdicce  mbstan- 
tt(B,  Phil.  iii.  14 ;  cavmdum  a  suhtUiloquerUia,  CoL  ii.  4 ;  iw  expavescati$ 
lustionem,  1  Pet.  iv.  12. 

There  are,  of  course,  ceitain  things  ventured  on  in  the  book  to  which 
exception  may  fairly  be  taken,  particularly  some  of  the  positions  affirmed 
in  the  chronology  of  Tertullian's  life.  But  the  work,  as  a  whole,  is 
eminently  deserving  of  commendation.  As  a  painstaking,  inductive 
study  of  an  ancient  text,  it  will  be  of  real  value  to  the  Biblical  critic, 
and  it  is  precisely  one  of  these  patient  and  genuinely  scientific  efforts 
which  will  contribute  largely  to  give  greater  certitude  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  early  versions.  S.  D.  F.  S. 

The  Words  of  the  New  Testament,  as  altered  by  Transmission,  and  ascertained 
by  Modern  Criticism,  for  popular  use.  By  Rev.  William  Millioan, 
D.D.,  and  Rev.  Alexander  Roberts,  D.D.  Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T. 
Clark.     1873. 

We  should  be  glad  to  believe,  with  the  authors  of  this  little  book,  that 
non-profesdioual  students  of  their  English  New  Testament  feel  so  strong 
and  general  an  interest  in  the  integrity  of  the  sacred  text  as  to  crave 
the  aid  of  a  help  like  this.  If  a  popular  handbook  to  Biblical  criticism  be 
"  a  strongly-felt  want,"  the  prospects  of  theology  in  this  country  are  better 
than  we  imagined.  In  that  case,  too,  the  authors  will  find  their  reward 
in  a  wide  circulation.  The  first  part  of  the  volume  describing  the  sources 
of  textual  criticism,  which  is  done,  and  very  well  done,  too,  by  Professor 
Roberts,  may  be  found  of  interest  to  readers  of  ordinary  literary  taste  ; 
but  the  second  part  (by  Professor  Milligan)  being  more  technical,  will, 
we  fear,  be  dry  to  non-scientific  readers,  while  to  students  it  is  too 
elementary  to  be  valuable. 

As  to  the  rest  of  the  book,  giving  important  changes  of  reading,  it 
would  take  a  deal  of  resolute  patience  for  an  ordinary  Christian  to  go 
through  his  Testament  and  note  them  all.  It  may  also  be  said  that  sttch 
as  wish  for  that  kind  of  help  have  already  something  similar  in  Tischen- 
dorf s  English  Testament  (Tauchnitz),  and  Dean  Alford's  Testament  for 
English  Readers.  Still,  the  mere  publication  of  such  aids  to  the  exact 
study  of  the  New  Testament  by  those  who  are  ignorant  of  Greek,  may 
serve  to  develop  a  taste  for  that  study  in  thoughtful  Christians  ;  and 
whatever  goes  to  familiarize  the  laity  with  the  surest  results  of  biblical 
scholarship,  whether  in  the  form  of  a  corrected  text  or  of  a  corrected 
rendering,  is,  at  all  events,  paving  the  way  for  a  readier  aooeptance  of  the 
new  revised  translation  when  it  appears. 
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Church  History  and  BioGRApmr. 

"Rdigioui  Thought  in  England^  from  the  Reformation  to  the  End  of  Last 
Century,  A  Contribution  to  the  History  of  Theology.  By  the  Kev. 
John  Hunt,  M.A.    Vol.  III.    Strahan  &  Co.,  London.    1873. 

This  is  the  third  and  conclading  instalment  of  a  work  whose  excellent 
deeign  and  painstaking  execution  we  have  already  mentioned  with  praise. 
It  ifl  the  most  interesting  of  the  three,  as  in  the  concluding  survey  the 
author  puts  us  in  possession  more  fully  of  the  theological  standpoint 
from  which  the  hbtory  has  been  written.  Mr  Hunt  is  a  Broad-Church* 
man ;  but  as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  he  has  endeavoured  to  write,  not 
in  the  spirit  of  a  partisan,  but  simply  as  an  impartial  chronicler.  "I 
have  not,"  he  says,  ''  abused  those  from  whom  I  differ,  and  I  have  not 
exalted  those  with  whom  I  agree."  He  claims  no  more  than  is  due  to 
him,  when  he  says  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  speak  with  fairness  of  men 
of  all  parties ;  and  when  compared  with  a  writer  like  Dean  Ilook,  the  con- 
trast is  sufficiently  remarkable.  At  the  same  time,  Mr  Hunt's  success  has 
not  been  complete.  Some  writers  appear  greater  than  they  ought  in  his 
pages,  and  others  more  contemptible,  or  at  all  events  less  venerable,  than 
is  their  right ;  but  this  arises  from  no  conscious  intention  on  his  part  to 
do  injustice,  but  simply  because  he  is  better  able  to  appreciate  those  reli- 
gious thinkers,  who  may  be  called  rational,  to  use  an  inoffensive  expres- 
sion, than  those,  whether  evangelical  or  high-church,  who  give  a  large 
place  to  mystery  in  their  conception  of  Christianity.  His  sympathy  is 
evidently  stronger  with  the  seeker  after  truth  than  with  him  who  quietly 
and  trustfully  reposes  upon  truth  found ;  and  he  iias  much  good  to  say 
even  of  the  Deists,  certainly  more  than  of  the  high-churchmen.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  this  volume  is  devoted  to  Hume,  for 
whose  wonderful  acuteness  and  brilliancy  he  has  an  unbounded  admiration. 
He  calls  him  '*  the  most  sagacious  of  all  Deists,  as  Bolingbroko  was  the 
most  worthless."  He  admits,  however,  that  his  mind  was  essentially 
pag^n,  '*  without  one  Shemitic  element."  Only  two  references  to  scrip- 
ture are  to  be  found  in  the  whole  compass  of  his  voluminous  writings, 
and  one  of  them  is  to  the  treasures  of  Ilezekiah,  and  is  introduced  with 
the  indifferent  words, '' if  I  remember  right."  Once,  and  once  only,  in 
the  course  of  his  life,  and  that  was  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  did  he 
manifest  any  religious  feeling.  But  slight  as  Mr  Hunt  admits  Mr  Hume's 
religious  spirit  to  have  been,  he  is  filled  with  admiration  for  ''  the  calm 
and  self-possessed  spirit  which  bore  the  opposition  with  meekness  and 
patience." 

For  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  author  of  this  book  has 
more  regiurd  than  is  customary  now.  Evangelicalism  and  Romanticism 
have  rendered  the  memory  of  **  the  age  of  reason  "  almost  hateful.  Mr 
Hunt  la  disposed  to  defend  it  as  the  golden  age  of  English  practical  com- 
mon sense,  when  superstition  and  fanaticism  were  for  a  time  driven  out 
of  the  world.  But  he  is  too  honest  not  to  admit  the  faults  of  his  favourite 
epoeh,  and  it  would  be  difficult  for  its  worst  enemy  to  say  anything  more 
dama^g.    It  was  an  age,  he  says,  when  the  tone  of  the  public  mind  was 
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frivoloos  and  superficial,  when  its  philosophy  was  shallow,  when  the  com- 
mon people  were  ignorant  and  profane,  and  when  ^'  religion  was  more 
defended  than  practised."  Now,  if  the  result  of  ''  the  cultivation  of  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  "  b  to  make  society  frivolous,  philosophy  shallow,  and 
people  profane,  such  inquiry  is  soaroely  to  he  desired  in  the  interests  of 
mankind.  Mr  Hunt  has  a  profound  regard  for  mental  honesty,  and  hence 
the  kindness  with  which  he  speaks  of  those  who  openly  question  what 
others  are  contented  to  disbelieve  in  private.  The  frank  sceptic  or 
heretic  certainly  deserves  more  honour  than  the  orthodox  dissembler ; 
but  there  is  a  tendency  with  those  who  try  everything  by  the  tests  of  dry, 
cold  reason,  to  regard  all  a<3  fools  and  fanatics  who  declare  they  have  a 
vision  beyond  the  ken  of  logic.  The  vision  may  be  real,  though  the  critic 
cannot  see  it.  It  is  certainly  dishonest  to  profess  to  see  what  we  do  not 
see ;  but  we  are  not  to  deny  a  true  vision  even  for  the  sake  of  getting 
credit  for  mental  honesty. 

We  do  not  fully  understand  what  Mr  Hunt's  language  means  regarding 
the  great  Arian  controversy  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  ^'  The 
Triad  of  being,"  he  writes,  '*  which  in  the  first  conception  of  the  Trinity 
was  an  obvious  doctrine  of  reason  and  philosophy,  had  become  a  mere  con- 
tradiction, which  Christians  were  to  believe  on  external  authority.*'  Arian- 
ism  was,  according  to  Mr  Hunt,  and  we  agree  with  him,  an  impossible 
compromise,  and  he  adds,  "  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  simple  humanity  was 
the  only  tenable  position  for  those  who  could  not  see  the  Trinity  in  a 
rational  light.''  We  cannot  say  that  a  triad  of  being  in  the  divine  nature 
has  at  any  time  appeared  to  us  *'  an  obvious  doctrine  of  reason  and  philo- 
sophy ;"  for  although  not  irrational,  it  is  a  doctrine  which  futh  may  accept 
as  revealed,  but  which  reason  cannot  certainly  discover.  Mr  Hunt's  book 
is  a  history  of  theology  and  not  of  religious  life,  consequently  little  is  paid 
in  it  about  the  great  evangelical  movement  in  the  Church,  and  the  Metho- 
dist revival  outside.  There  is,  however,  a  brief  but  clever,  and  by  no  means 
unfair,  reference  to  the  Methodists.  They  are  described  as  the  new  foe 
which  met  the  orthodox  champions  of  Christianity  returning  from  the 
slaughter  of  the  Arians  and  the  Deists.  Dr  Waterland  wrote  against  them 
as  ''  the  new  enthusiasts ;"  Butler  told  them  that  belief  in  the  immolate 
guidance  of  God's  Spirit  was  ^'  a  horrid  thing — a  very  horrid  thing ;"  and 
Bishop  Warburton  indignantly  denied  that  the  rural  population  of  Eng- 
land were  sitting  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death,  as  Wesley  and 
Whitefield  said,  because  they  were  not  pagans  but  baptized  Christians. 
Bishop  Qibson,  in  one  of  his  pastorals,  classed  the  Methodists  with  Papists 
and  Deists  and  other  disturbers  of  the  kingdom  of  Qod.  Their  treatment 
of  the  Methodists,  Mr  Hunt  justly  says,  will  ever  be  a  reproach  to  the 
orthodox  Christians  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  cause  of  it  he  ascribes 
to  the  fact,  that  they  maintained  a  theory  of  the  Church  set  aside  at  the 
Reformation,  which  they  themselves  only  vaguely  believed,  and  which  the 
Methodists  practically  refuted.  "  There  was  no  liberty  of  prophesying, 
and  most  of  the  clergy  acted  on  the  belief  that  no  man  could  do  any  good 
except  according  to  the  order  of  the  Church.'*  We  doubt  if  this  is  a  com- 
plete explanation  of  the  dislike  of  earnest  Methodism  by  the  divines  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  it  may  certunly  be  accepted  as  one  Teaaon.    Mr 
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Hunt  promiMfl  that  a  history  of  religious  life  will  in  due  time  follow  his 
history  of  religious  thought,  in  whioh  he  will  exhibit  '*  the  Catholicism  of 
religion  rather  than  the  sectarianism  of  theology/'  We  shall  not  promise 
to  agree  with  Mr  Hunt's  views,  but  we  shall  certainly  welcome  the  infor- 
mation collected  by  so  honest  and  painstaking  an  historian.  J.  G. 

In  the  Morning  Land;  oVy  The  Law  of  the  Origin  and  Transformation  of 
Christianity.  By  JonN  S.  Stuart  Glbnnie,  M. A.  Vol.  I.  London : 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Ck>. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  overthrow  the  Christian  theory  of  history, 
to  discover  an  ultimate  law  of  history,  and  to  verify  the  law  by  explain, 
ing  the  origin  of  the  Christian  religion.  At  the  outset,  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  Mr  Glenuie  has  not  undertaken  so  great  a  task  without  laborious 
thought  and  study.  He  has  clearly  been  at  pains  to  read  the  best 
authorities  on  the  subjects  he  touches ;  and  he  informs  us  that  the  present 
volume  has  been  almost  entirely  re-written.  The  style  of  the  book  is 
fluent  and  vigorous,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  descriptive  ]mrts,  really 
eloquent.  We  should  think  that  Mr  Glennie  might  write  a  vivid  and 
attractive  narrative  of  his  travels.  But  his  powers  as  a  philosopher  are 
more  doubtful. 

Of  the  part  of  the  book  in  which  he  attempts  to  refute  the  historical 
theory  of  Christianity,  it  has  to  be  said,  that  the  author  is  successful 
neither  in  stating  nor  in  overthrowing  the  theory  he  attempts  to  discredit. 
A  few  scornful  sentences  on  miracles,  mixed  with  much  irrelevant  matter, 
will  scarcely  be  deemed  sufficient.  It  is  truly  amazing  to  find  a  man  of 
Mr  Glennie*s  culture  thinking  that  the  argument  for  miracles  is  to  be 
overthrown  by  the  fact  that  the  belief  in  miracles  is  a  necessary  product 
of  the  earlier  stages  of  culture.  This  is  merely  the  familiar  truism  that 
miracles  require  to  be  supported  by  stronger  evidence  than  ordinary 
events — a  truism  which  every  writer  on  the  subject  has  been  as  well 
aware  of  as  Mr  Glennie.  It  may  not  have  been  stated  in  the  manner 
which  the  publication  of  such  books  as  Mr  Tyler's  overrated  work  on 
"  Primitive  Culture "  may  now  demand  ;  but  the  mere  form  of  the 
statement  is  unimportant.  In  short,  it  is  evident  that  Mr  Glennie  relies 
upon  the  present  scientific  unbelief  as  a  sufficient  justification  of  itself. 
To  a  keener  student  of  history,  the  ways  of  thinking  of  the  present 
generation  would  have  seemed  a  slender  reason  for  such  shrill  triumph. 
We  must  do  Mr  Glennie  the  justice  of  saying,  that  his  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  search  for  a  law  of  history  is  interesting,  though  like 
other  parts  of  the  book  at  times  disfigured  by  an  offensive  arrogance  and 
dogmatism.  His  defence  of  the  possibility  of  a  science  of  history  against 
Froude  and  Kingsley  is  also  satisfactory,  though  the  main  points  have 
already  been  sufficiently  stated  by  Spencer. 

Of  the  second  part,  in  which  the  author  attempts  to  discover  an  ultimate 
law  of  history  by  a  reconciliation  of  the  principles  of  Hegel  and  Comte, 
we  desire  to  speak  with  more  diffidence.  The  language  which  Mr 
Glennie  employs  is  frequently  difficult,  and  we  are  doubtful  if  we  have 
•ucodeded  in  understanding  all  the  author's  principles.    He  at  least 
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deserves  the  credit  which  can  so  rarely  be  given  to  £nglish  writers  of 
having  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Hegel  and  Comte  ; 
and  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  deduction  of  his  law  is  accomplished 
witli  considerable  metaphysical  acumen.  We  own  however  to  more 
than  a  suspicion  that  Mr  Gleunie's  elaborate  terminology  often  conceals 
a  very  common-place  meaning,  and  that  his  discovery  is  of  considerably 
less  importance  than  he  fancies.  But  we  refrain  from  expressing  a 
more  decided  opinion  till  the  author  has  more  clearly  and  fully  explained 
his  views. 

The  last  part  of  the  book  is  the  weakest,  and  even  the  uninstructed 
reader  will  notfiud  it  difficult  to  see  through  its  fallacies.  It  consists  mainly 
of  a  wild  attempt  to  connect  Osirianism  with  Christianity.  Mr  Glennie 
scarcely  attempts  to  define  Christianity;  and  has  a  very  inadequate 
conception  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  he  has  to  solve  in  accounting 
for  its  origin.  He  adopts  in  the  most  reckless  way  any  statement, 
however  extravagant,  which  seems  to  militate  against  Christianity — such 
as  the  assertions  of  Deutsch  in  his  "  Talmud  ^  article  on  the  connection 
of  Christ's  teachings  with  the  Talmud.  The  problem  of  the  rising  of  so 
harmonious  a  moral  code  as  our  Lord  taught  from  the  disharmony  of  a 
Jewish  peasant  household,  the  unique  accordance  of  His  life  with  His 
teachings,  the  unparalleled  consistency  with  which  the  evangelists 
record  His  sinless  doings — are  scarcely  faced  by  Mr  Glennie.  We  could 
wish  that  such  powers  as  this  book  proves  him  to  possess  were  more 
worthily  employed.  Nothing  that  he  has  said  overthrows  our  conviction 
that  the  "  one  purpose  of  history  is  the  purpose  of  everlasting  love  worked 
out,  in  and  through  human  personality,  by  a  personal  redeeming  God." 

W.  R  N. 

Devotioxal  and  Practical. 

Selections  from  the  Poems  of  Charlotte  Elliott,  author  of  *^Just  as  I  am:* 
With  a  Memoir  by  her  Sister,  E.  B.    Religious  Tract  Society.     1873. 

There  are  two  hymns  of  modem  times  which,  more  than  others,  have 
touched  the  heart  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  which  are  sung  with  one 
accord  by  its  universal  voice.  Heber's  missionary  hymn,  and  Charlotte 
Elliott's  '^  Just  as  I  am,''  may  be  put  side  by  side  as  illustrating,  the  one 
the  Church's  outer  work,  the  other  the  personal  dealing  of  an  individual 
soul  with  Christ.  The  lives  of  the  authors  were  also  typical.  To  Heber 
in  the  midst  of  his  zealous  and  devoted  work  the  end  came  sharp  and 
sudden  ;  while  Miss  Elliott's  life  of  saintly  seclusion  was  prolonged  far 
beyond  the  usual  span. 

Born  and  educated  in  a  religious  circle,  some  of  whose  members  are 
among  the  ornaments  of  the  English  Church,  as  Cunningham  of  Harrow, 
Venn  of  Huddersfield,  and  Bishop  Shirley,  Miss  Elliott's  early  life,  we 
are  told,  was  less  remarkable  for  piety  than  for  "  unusual  powers  of 
conversation,  high  intellectual  capacity,  and  zest  for  every  interesting 
subject"  At  the  age  of  thirty,  during  a  severe  and  prolonged  illness, 
she  became  deeply  conscious  of  the  evil  in  her  own  heart,  and  having  not 
yet  fully  realised  the  fulness  and  freeness  of  the  grace  of  God  in  Jesus 
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Chridt,  sbe  suffered  much  mental  distress  under  the  painful  uncertainty 

whether  it  were  possible  that  such  a  one  as  she  felt  herself  to  be  cc^ild 

be  saved.    It  was  to  Ceesar  Malan,  of  Geneva,  that,  like  Dr  John  Duncan, 

a  person  of  very  different  character  and  temperament,  she  owed  "  the 

bii*thday  of  her  soul ;"  and  perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  memoir 

is  a  letter  from  Dr  Malau  written  to  Miss  Elliott  and  her  sister  after  this 

event.     From  this  time  her  life  was  one  of  feeble  health,  and  of  devotion 

to  God.      Unfortunately,  she  adopted  the  idea  that  anything  which 

overstepped  the  factitious  limits  of  religion  laid  down  by  the  Evangelical 

party  must  be  more  or  leas  wrong,  and  her  fine  poetical  powers  thus 

degenerated  too  much  into  addresses  to  friends  and  sermons  in  rhyme. 

No  doubt  many  sweet  and  graceful  verses  will  be  found  among  her  pieces  ; 

hut  they  are  generally  feeble  compared  with  the  one  placed,  as  if  it 

were  her  monument,  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  and  two  others  equally 

familiar  :  "  O  holy  Saviour,  Friend  unseen  ! "  and  "  Thy  will  be  done." 

She  did  not  acknowledge  that  the  Spirit  who  bestows  a  gift  can  sanctify 

it,  and  therefore  refused  for  her  poetry  that  culture  and  human  sympathy 

which  would  have  made  it  of  wider  influence,  restraining  it  in  the 

conventual  spirit  to  prayer  and  meditation  alone.     It  is  this  tendency  of 

the  high  evangelicalism  of  the  English  Church  which  has  made  it  so 

distasteful  to  many  minds,  and  probably  helped  to  open  the  door  to  the 

more  apparent  warmth  and  activity  of  Kitualism.    This  will  also  make 

Miss  Elliott's  poems  and  memoir,  though  intensely  interesting  to  those 

who  knew  her,  and  to  Christian  hearts  who  loved  her  unknown,  of 

narrower  circulation  and  influence  than  otherwise  they  would  have 

deserved  to  be.    For  twenty- five  years  Miss  Elliott  edited  the  Christian 

Remembrancer,    In  her  invalid  seclusion  she  searched  the  Scriptures  for 

the  precious  texts  which  composed  it,  and  wrote  many  of  the  hymns 

which  enriched  its  pages.     Its  sale  was  large,  and  she  devoted  the  profits 

to  diaritable  purposes.    Another  congenial  task  was  the  re-arranonug  of 

the  "Invalid's  Hymn  Book,"  for  which  she  wrote  112  new  hymns,  and 

which  has  now  reached  its  eighteenth  thousand.     Always  cheerful, 

loving,  and  considerate,  from  her  sick-room  went  forth  an  influence  * 

which  soothed  many  a  struggling  soul,  helped  many  a  young  disciple,  and 

inspired  many  a  zealous  Christian.     She  died  on  the  22d  of  September 

1871,  the  day  for  which  her  text  was,  "Thine  eyes  shall  see  the  King  in 

his  beauty  ;  they  shall  behold  the  land  that  is  very  far  off." 

E.  M.  M. 

The  Self-Interpreting  Bible,  By  the  Rev.  John  Brown,  of  Haddington. 
Edited,  with  many  Thousand  Additional  Notes,  by  the  Eev.  Henry 
CooKB,  D.D.,  LlbD.y  President,  Assembly  College,  Belfast,  and 
Ke-£dited,  with  considerable  Additions,  by  the  Eev.  J.  L.  Porter, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism,  Belfast.  London : 
Blackie  &  Son. 

The  name  of  Jo^n  Brown,  (A  Haddington,  is  familiar  in  the  homes  of 
Scotland.    It  is  one  of  the  honoured  names  around  which  there  lingers  a 
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Hacred  halo.    As  a  minister  of  the  Secession  Church,  and  as  a  Professor 
of  Divinity  in  connection  with  that  denomination,  he  wielded  a  remark- 
able influence,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  in  sustaining  and  diffusing 
Evangelical  life  in  Scotland,  at  a'  time  when  the  blight  of  Modeiatism 
had  fidlen  on  the  Established  Church.    As  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  he 
was  noted  for  his  solemn  earnestness.     Hume,  who  on  one  occasion 
heard  him  preach  at  North  Berwick,  said  of  him,  "That  old  man 
preaches  as  if  Christ  were  at  his  elbow."    This  was  a  fitting  description 
of  his  manner.     But  especially  as  an  author  he  exerted  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  tendencies  of  religious  thought  and  feeling  in  the  times 
in  which  he  lived.    That  influence  has  not  ceased,  though  eighty-six 
years  have  passed  away  since  he  was  laid  in  his  grave.     His  most 
important  works  were  his  "  System  of  Divinity,"  "  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible" — still  unquestionably  the  most  valuable  work  of  the  kind  for 
popular  use — and  his  '^  Self-Interpreting  Bible,"  which  was  first  published 
in  1778.    This  Commentary  has  been  frequently  re-published,  and  has 
long  held  a  place  in  public  estimation,  unapproached  by  any  other  work 
of  the  kind.    It  is,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  a  popular  Commentary. 
The  venerable  author  was   an    indefatigable    student,  and    an    able 
expounder  of  the  Word  of  God.    Designed  for  circulation  originally 
among  the  intelligent  peasantry  of  Scotland,  the  author  does  not  enter 
into  critical  details,  nor  does  he  sermonise,  after  the  manner  of  Henry, 
but  in  a  few  pregnant  sentences  presents  the  import  and  practical 
bearings  of  the  passages  commented  upon,  in  such  a  way  as  to  excite  and 
quicken  the  devotional  feelings  of  the  reader.    The  edition  of  this  work, 
which  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Messrs  Blackie  &  Son,  is  greatly 
enriched  by  the  labours  of  Dr  Cooke,  and  his  son-in-law,  Dr  Porter.    Dr 
Cooke  added  many  thousand  notes,  embodying  in  brief  compass  compre- 
hensive views  of  the  truth,  dealing  especially  with  the  principles  that 
reconcile  seemingly  conflicting  passages.    Dr  Porter  has  more  particularly 
given  his  attention  to  textual  and  expository  criticism,  and  by  judiciously 
condensed  notes,  he  puts  the  reader  in  possession  of  the  best  fniits  of 
*  modem  critical  research,  and  of  geographical  and  scientific  discovery,  in 
so  far  as  they  bear  on  the  illustration  of  the  Word  of  God.    In  this 
department  of  Biblical  study,  Dr  Porter  has  long  held  an  honoured  place. 
His  separate  works,  a&  well  as  his  numerous  contributions  to  the  great 
theological  cyclopaedias  and  quarterlies,  shew  his  qualifications  for  this 
work,  which  he  has  now  happily  completed. 

There  is  no  lack  of  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures  in  Uiese  days,  and 
it  is  a  happy  sign  of  the  times  that  such  works  are  in  demand  ;  but  we 
know  of  no  single  commentary  to  be  more  worthily  recommended  as  a 
household  book  than  this  edition  of  Brown's  "  Self -Interpreting  Bible." 
It  is  pre-eminently  a  book  for  the  family, — a  book  no  one  can  refer  to 
without  obtaining  a  clearer  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  Sacred 
Record,  and  at  the  same  time  deriving  from  it  spiritual  quickening. 

We  need  not  say  that,  so  far  as  regards  the  mechanical  execution  of 
the  work,  it  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  It  is  beautiful  as  a  specimen  of 
dear,  well-arranged  typography,  and  is  altogether  a  magnificent  volame. 

M.  O.  £. 
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The  Land  of  Modb  :  Travels  and  Discoveries  on  the  East  Side  of  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  Jordan.  By  H.  B.  Tristram,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.RS.,  &c. 
London  :  Murray.     1873. 

We  have  found  this  a  fascinating  volume.  To  begin  with,  it  is  a 
capital  book  of  travels.  Fresh,  lively,  full  of  adventure  among  strange 
folk  in  a  nearly  unknown  territory,  it  is  written  by  an  intelligent  and 
aooomplished  gentleman,  who  describes  well  and  writes  good  English. 
Buty  over  and  above  this,  it  really  adds  a  good  deal  to  our  knowledge  of 
Scripture  sites  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  pretty  generally  known 
that  our  own  '^  Palestine  Exploration  Society "  and  Uie  American  one 
have  divided  between  them  the  allotments  of  the  ten  tribes,  the  trans- 
jordanic  portion  falling  to  our  transatlantic  fiiends.  Dr  Tristram  hints 
in  his  preface,  that  his  projected  invasion  of  Moab  was  discouraged  by 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  as  almost  an  invasion  of  the  right  of 
their  American  allies.  Nevertheless,  we  are  glad  that  he  and  his  party 
went.  Enough  remains  to  be  done  by  a  more  thorough  and  systematic 
search ;  possibly  such  a  search  may  be  the  more  thorough,  because  this 
preliminary  raid  has  broken  ground,  and  shewn  us  what  to  look  for  and 
to  find.  Dr  Tristram's  party  had  the  great  advantage  of  being  escorted 
by  the  Bedawin  tribe — the  Beni  SakkV— which  is  the  real  superior  of  the 
Moabite  territory,  as  well  as  the  valuable  aid  of  Mr  EUein  (of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society)  from  Jerusalem  during  the  earlier  and  more  difficult 
part  of  their  route.  With  these  advantages,  they  succeeded  in  exploring 
the  nearly  inaccessible  fortress  city  of  Kerak,  so  important  an  outpost 
in  the  crusading  wars ;  they  visited  the  hot  sulphur  springs  in  the 
romantic  gorge  of  the  Callirrhoee,  resorted  to  by  Herod  the  Great  for 
medicinal  baths,  and  have  given  us  a  fidler  description  of  that  curious 
spot  than  previously  existed ;  they  identified  the  site  of  the  castle  of 
Machairus,  if  not  the  very  dungeon  where  John  the  Baptist  was  be- 
headed ;  they  seem  to  have  fixed  the  date  of  the  Biblical  Zoar  with  a 
large  measure  of  probability  at  Zikra,  on  the  Nebo  range  overlooking  the 
ghoroi  the  Jordan, — an  identification  which,  if  sustained,  will  demonstrate 
that  the  cities  of  the  plain  occupied  the  level  space  to  the  north  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  where  the  river  enters  it ;  and  finally,  they  discovered  an 
unfinished  palace  of  great  architectural  interest  and  beauty,  which  Mr 
Fergusson  conjectures  to  have  been  'designed  as  a  huuting-seat  for  the 
Persian  Napoleon  of  the  seventh  century,  Chosroes  II.  The  volume  also 
abounds  in  notices  of  the  past  and  present  state  of  the  Moabite  territory, 
and  of  its  biblical  cities.  Its  rolling  pasture  downs  ;  its  endless  cisterns, 
open  or  subterranean ;  its  ruined  towns,  each  on  its  isolated  mamelon  of 
rock ;  its  water-courses,  beginning  in  shallow  depressions  in  the  plateau, 
but  ending  in  tremendous  ravines  cleaving  through  the  western  face  of  the 
mountain  a  passage  to  the  Dead  Sea  ;  its  dolmens,  tumuli,  and  standing 
monc^iths,  traces  of  unknown  primeval  inhabitants  ; — on  all  these  points, 
as  well  as  on  its  botany  and  ornithology  Dr  Tristram  has  something  ta 
tell  whieh  is  new  and  valuable.    He  writes,  too,  as  might  be  expected,  in. 
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n  ChriBtinn  tone,  which  forms  a  pleasant  contrast  to  Captain  Burton'a 
recent  volume  on  the  country  further  north.  J.  O.  D. 

Essays  on  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Christian  Religion  in  the  West  of 
Europe^  from  the  Reign  of  Tiberius  to  the  End  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  By  Joux  (^Earl)  Russell.  London  :  Longmans,  Green,  & 
Co.     1873. 

The  proverbial  courage  of  the  veteran  Whig  leader  receives  fresh 
illustration  from  this  latest  work  of  his  pen.  No  one  will  go  to  Lord 
Eusseirs  pages  with  any  hope  to  find  there  either  the  fruit  of  original 
research  into  Church  History,  or  fresh  theories  to  explain  known  facts. 
As  historical  essays,  these  are  sufficiently  flimsy  in  structure.  The  noble 
author  is  frank  enough  to  tell  us  in  his  preface  that  he  relies  on  Milman 
and  Jortin  ;  so  we  know  what  we  have  to  expect  But  he  is  a  practised 
writer  as  well  as  a  fairly -read  man  of  culture ;  and  the  book  is  readable 
for  its  style  and  for  its  side  allusions.  Its  real  interest,  however,  is  a 
biographical  one.  It  may  be  taken  to  be  Earl  Bussell's  confession  of 
faith  ;  and  as  the  public  are,  now-a-days,  in  spite  of  its  ignorance  of 
theology,  or  even  contempt  for  it,  fascinated  by  the  subject,  and  eager 
for  all  sorts  of  theological  opinions,  however  crude,  the  theological  utter- 
ances of  great  statesmen  are  sure  of  a  wide  hearing. 

Earl  Russell,  then,  is  a  very  Broad  Christian,  of  the  Matthew  Arnold 
type.  He  thinks  that  Christianity  began  to  be  corrupted  by  speculation 
into  matters  beyond  our  reason,  when  the  Greek  divines  undertook  to 
define  the  person  of  Christ  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Whether  Lord 
Russell  himself  accepts  of  our  Lord's  divinity  seems  to  be  left  doubtful. 
His  favourite  text  on  the  subject  is,  "  My  Father  is  greater  than  I ;  '* 
and  in  one  place  (p.  66)  he  speaks  of  Him  as  liable  to  the  **  failings  of  a 
human  being."  But  what  he  insists  on  with  greatest  frequency  and 
force  is,  that  in  the  lessons  of  Christ  Himself,  the  practical  duties  of  life 
hold  a  vastly  more  essential  and  prominent  place  than  in  later  systems 
of  theology.  Christ,  he  says,  taught  that  for  the  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  hundred  no  repentance  is  required,  heaven  being  won  by  their 
own  righteousness ;  to  the  **  one ''  sinner  pardon  is  promised  on  his 
repentance  and  reformation  (pp.  15,  16).  With  this  view  of  the  Master's 
teaching,  he  contends  that  Paul  is  quite  consistent  when  properly  under- 
stood ;  but  then  he  understands  Paul  as  Mr  Matthew  Arnold  does.  This 
is  simplifying  Christianity  with  a*  vengeance ;  only  it  is  just  the  old- 
fashioned  "  simplicity  "  of  Socinianism  under  a  new  dress.  When  you 
have  struck  out  of  Christian  theology  the  Trinity,  the  Person  of  Christy 
the  Decrees  of  God,  the  Atonement,  and  the  Doctrine  of  Regenera- 
tion,  you  have  a  residuum  which  it  may  be  fashionable  to  call,  with. 
Earl  Russell,  "  simple  and  sublime,''  but  which  all  past  experience 
shews  to  have  lost  whatever  is  vital  in  the  Christian  faith — whatever 
makes  Christianity  to  be  Christianity.  Between  this  emasculated  gospel 
— this  baptised  Deism  —and  the  revived  "  Catholicism  "  of  the  sacer- 
dotalists,  it  looks  as  if  the  Church  of  England  would  have  to  make  her 
election,  and  that  speedily.    Earl  Russell  says  (p.  342)  these  differences 
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are  not  "  of  vital  importance."  Unfortunately  for  the  easy  optimism 
with  which  his  school  surveys  the  "  Cliristian  latitudinarianism  "  of  the 
Engliah  Church,  there  are  a  good  many  Christians  who  still  think  othcr- 
^'«'  J.  O.  D. 

Tht  FriencUAip  of  Books  and  other  Lectures,  By  the  Eev.  F.  D.  Maurice.' 
Edited  with  a  Preface  by  T.  Hughes,  M.P.  London  :  Macmillan  & 
Ca    1874. 

The  lectures  here  brought  together  are  on  various  literary  subjects, 
and  were  delivered  at  different  times  and  to  different  audiences.  They 
▼ill  le  read  with  much  interest,  and  even  those  who  do  not  agree  with 
Mr  Maurice's  theological  views,  will  admire  the  indefatigable  zeal  and 
energy  which  he  displayed  in  all  social  and  educational  movements. 
The  lecture  from  which  the  collection  takes  its  title,  "  On  the  Friendship 
of  Books  "  is  well  worthy  of  its  prominent  place  in  the  volume,  though  we 
«hodd  not  be  inclined  to  think  it  the  best.  It  is  a  subtle  and  genial 
K^w  of  some  of  our  greatest  English  books  and  authors,  with  the  view 
of  shewing  that  a  book  should  only  be  praised  when  it  ceases  to  l>e  to  a 
*^^  "a  mere  collection  of  letters  and  leaves,  and  becomes  a  friend." 

In  the  lecture  "  On  Books,"  Mr  Maurice  has  throughout  one  aim — 
to  teach  that  books  are  only  valuable  so  long  as  they   record  the 
wal  thoaghts,  actions,  and  sufferings  of  men  and  women,  and  help  us 
to  know,  with  more  thorough  and  true  sympathy,  ourselves  and  our 
fellows.   This  is  the  test  to  which  he  puts  all  books  ;  if  they  bear  it,  they 
have  a  living  and  lasting  influence  over  men  ;  if  not,  they  are  doomed  to 
"P^J  oblivion.    This  being  so,  it  follows  that  the  times  which  give 
birth  to  great  books,  are  those  stirring  periods  in  which  men's  deepest 
P**^  and  most  elevating  hopes  are  excited.     "  Great  poems,"  he  says, 
**«  composed  not  in  easy,  lazy  times,  but  when  there  is  most  work 
^^%  and  when  there  are  the  most  strong  and  energetic  men  to  do  it." 
^^  the  purpose  of  illustrating  and  proving  this  main  principle,  he 
P*"*  in  review  some  of  the  great  names  in  English  literature.    After 
"P^ingof  the  burning  of  the  Alexandrian  Library,  and  what  led  to  it,  he 
^**^the  rise  of  the  Saxon  literature,  and  from  King  Alfred  of  our 
"^Ws  literature.     **  Hei-e,"  he  says,  "  is  the  starting  point  of  our 
^on's  literature  ;  ...   it  does  not  begin  from  some  learned  school* 
^;  it  does  not  begin  from  some  condescending  monarch,  who  patronises 
'^ed  schoolmeD,  because  he  hopes  that  they  will  magnify  and  hand 
^<^  his  name  to  after  ages  ;  its  origin  is  from  a  king  who  is  a  man  of 
^  and  sorrow."     From  that  "  glorious  dawn  of  literature  and  of 
^^Oisatioiiy''  he  leads  us  through  the  subsequent  great  periods  of  English 
'^^tiire,  making  each  one  teach  the  same  lesson,  varying  only  in  the 
^'cater  or  less  directness  and  energy  with  which  it  is  taught.     Fi'om 
^  period  the  books  that  have  come  down  to  us  are  those  which  connect 
themselves  with  human  life  and  action. 

AH  the  lectures  have  one  notable  characteristic  to  which  they  owe  a 
great  deal  of  their  power.  Neither  in  the  style,  nor  in  the  thought,  nor 
tt  the  facts  and  illostrations  selected,  is  there  any  dissipation  or  indirect- 
OeBL    There  is  in  each  a  principle  to  be  illustrated  and  developed,  a 
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moral  to  be  taught ;  and  this  principle  or  moral  is  never  lost  sight  ol.  In 
none  of  the  lectures  is  this  clear,  firm  "  grip  "  which  Mr  Maurice  takes 
of  his  subject  so  apparent  as  in  the  lecture  on  "  Christian  Civilisation," 
which  we  think  is  the  best  in  the  book.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  he  never 
loses  sight  of  the  one  truth,  to  which  every  fact  in  history  testifies 
—the  actual  constant  presence  of  Divine  power  directing  every  event, 
and  making  everything  contribute  to  the  development  and  blessing  of 
the  nations.  But  in  the  lecture  on  "  Christian  Civilisation,"  this  truth 
is  worked  out  in  detail ;  the  progress  of  civilisation  is  traced  with  fine 
historical  insight ;  the  causes  and  conditions  of  its  growth  are  analysed. 
Civilisation  Mr  Maurice  defines  as  ^^  whatever  helps  to  make  citizens,  to 
give  them  the  qualities  that  appertain  to  citizens,  to  bring  them  into  a 
better  apprehension  of  their  position  as  citizens,  to  prevent  that  position 
from  becoming  an  untenable  one.''  But  although  it  is  true  that  ''  what- 
ever contributes  to  make  our  life  as  citizens  a  really  tenable  healthful 
life  must  be  good,"  yet  there  are  sometimes  causes  which  operate  to 
make  men  citizens  before  they  have  passed  through  the  needful  prepar- 
ation for  being  citizens.  These  causes  are  shut  out  from  the  definition 
of  healthful  and  progressive  civilisation,  by  the  addition  of  the  adjective 
'  Christian."  Starting  from  this,  Mr  Maurice  goes  to  the  Bible  for  "  the 
ground  of  civilisation  and  the  cause  of  civilisation,"  which  is  that  every 
step  of  progress  in  family  and  national  life  must  be  founded  upon  the 
revelation  of  God,  '^  as  the  absolute  Being,  the  Guide  of  their  heart ; 
the  Originator  as  well  as  the  Object  of  their  worship,  whose  will  all 
lawgivers,  priests,  judges,  were  appointed  to  execute."  He  contrasts  the 
difierent  ideals  embodied  in  their  gods  by  the  fierce  Assyrians,  the  massive 
and  serene  Egyptians,  the  vivacious  and  intellectual  Greeks,  and  the 
strong  lawloving  Bomans,  narrowed  as  each  was  to  suit  the  tendencies 
and  character  of  the  nation  which  adopted  it,  with  the  spiritual  ideal  of 
the  Jews,  from  which  alone  could  any  universal  principle  as  a  basis  for 
society  and  civilisation  be  gained.  The  historical  outline  of  the  men  and 
times  and  ideas  to  which  England  owes  her  civilisation  is  remarkably 
clear,  and  full  of  the  deepest  lessons.  The  introduction  of  the  hollow  and 
corrupt  Eoman  civilisation  by  Julius  Caesar  ;  its  expulsion  by  the  Saxons, 
and  the  establishment  of  their  barbarous  but  pure  and  vigorous  society 
in  its  place  ;  the  change  which  was  worked  in  that  society  when  the  Mes- 
sage of  Peace  came  a  second  time  to  our  shores  ;  its  corruption  by  eccle- 
siasticism  and  the  restoration  of  its  purity  by  King  Alfred,  who  is  one  of 
Mr  Maurice's  favourite  heroes  ;  the  struggle  between  the  civilisation  of 
Christendom  and  that  of  Mahomet ;  the  influence  for  good  and  evil  of 
the  feudal  system  ;  the  rise  of  the  middle  classes  and  of  the  social  system 
fostered  by  their  guilds  and  cities,  not  wholly  supplanting  but  existing 
side  by  side  with  the  feudal  system,  the  Beformation,  the  civil  war,  the 
foundation  of  the  New  England  colonies — all  these  are  reviewed,  and  the 
influence  of  each  on  the  progress  of  Christian  civilisation  described  with 
a  true  appreciation  of  their  historical  value. 

Mr  Maurice  judges  men  and  estimates  their  influence,  not  so  much  by 
what  they  do,  as  by  what  they  are.  In  the  lectures  on  *'  Milton  "  and  on 
<'  Burke,"  he  leads  us  through  their  writings  and  lives,  not  to  admire 
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their  learniDg  and  genina,  or  to  seek  there  support  for  any  special 
doctrine,  but  for  the  example  which  their  labours  and  sufferings  yield. 
He  regards  them  first  of  all  as  men  ;  he  searches  "  Paradise  Lost "  for 
passages  which  will  tell  something  about  the  personal  life  of  Milton. 
The  worth  of  their  lives,  as  of  all  great  men's  lives  to  us,  is  that  they 
shew  examples  of  men  who  have  struggled  bravely  and  successfully 
through  the  toils,  sufferings,  inconsistencies,  and  sorrows  of  this  life. 
The  infioenoe  of  such  lives  is  strong  and  abiding,  equally  useful  now  in 
its  own  {^aoe  and  manner  as  when  these  men  were  alive.  Speaking  of 
Wordsworth's  sonnet,  commencing  *^  Milton  !  thou  shouldst  be  living 
at  this  hour,"  Mr  Maurice  is  not  inclined  so  to  wish  tlie  course  of 
Providence  altered.  "  I  believe,"  he  says,  "  that  he  appeared  in  the 
hour  that  was  best  for  him  and  for  us  ;  that  he  represented  his  own  time ; 
that  his  work  should  be  to  awaken  the  hearts  and  energies  of  men  who 
may  represent  ours.  And  I  believe  that,  in  the  truest  sense,  he  and  all 
men  who  have  served  their  generation  and  are  fallen  asleep,  are  living  at 
this  hour  ;  that  they  are  with  us  as  witnesses  of  our  acts  and  our  failures, 
to  reprove  us  if  we  are  selfish  men,  to  encourage  us  to  walk  in  cheerful 
godliness,  and  to  shew  us  how  our  souls  may  '  dwell  apart '  from  ihe 
evils  of  our  time,  how  we  may  lay  upon  ourselves  whatever  lowly  duties 
it  demands  <^  u&"  O.  S.  G. 

CcUholie  Thoughts  on  the  Church  of  Christ  and  the  Church  of  England. 
By  the  late  Fbdirick  Mtkbs,  M.A.    London :  W.  Isbister  &  Co. 

The  author  of  this  book,  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  died  in 
his  prime  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  A  small  volume  of  his  sermons, 
which  came  into  our  hands  soon  after  his  decease,  gave  us  such  an 
impression  of  rare  intelleotoai  pow<«r,  united  to  a  yet  rarer  elevation  and 
gentleness  of  Christian  spirit,  that  we  inquired  anxiously  after  his  other 
writings.  We  found,  to  oar  surprise,  that  the  four  University  sermons, 
and  a  volume  of  week-day  lectures  on  great  men,  were  the  only  published 
produots  of  his  pen.  It  now  appears  that  he  had  devoted  the  leisure  of 
the  earlier  years  of  his  too  brief  ministry  to  the  preparation  of  this  and  a 
kindred  volume,  entitled  **  Catholic  Thoughts  on  the  Bible  and  Theology," 
which  will  shortly  be  published.  The  present  volume  was  begun  in  1834, 
when  the  author  was  but  twenty-three  years  old,  and  after  undergoing 
reeonsideration  and  revision  from  time  to  time,  it  was  printed  for  private 
circula^on  in  1841.  A  copy  baring  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  late 
Bishop  Ewing,  he  wisely  thought  that  it  deserved  to  be  more  widely 
known;  and  baring  obtained  the  consent  of  the  representatives  of  Mr 
Myers,. he  had  made  arrangements,  previous  to  his  last  illness,  fur  including 
it  in  the  series  of  "  Present  Day  Papers  "  on  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical 
questions)  issued  by  him  at  intervals  daring  recent  years. 

It  seems  somewhat  unaccountable  to  us  that  a  book  containing  so  much 
powerfol  and  suggestive  thought  on  the  ecclesiastical  questions  that  have 
been  agitating  England  for  more  than  forty  years,  should  have  been  so  long 
withheld  bom  pnblioation ;  and  we  regret  that  it  should  now  be  introduced 
io  the  pnUitf  bordeDed  with  an  association  which  may  awaken  a  pre- 
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liininary  prejudice  in  a  large  number  of  the  class  of  readers  to  whom  it 
nppcals. 

In  the  year  1834,  when  the  Oxford  "revival"  was  in  the  full  swing  of 
its  vigorous  youth,  and  while  the  remarkable  men  who  originated  it 
were  still  a  united  band,  this  young  clergyman,  in  the  retirement  of  his 
parsonage  in  the  beautiful  lake  district,  clearly  foreseeing  the  scope  and 
issues  of  the  movement,  conceived  the  bold  idea  of  meeting  it  by  an 
exhibition  of  those  principles  involved  in  the  aim  and  constitution  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  and  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  which,  in  its 
characteristic  opinions,  spirit  and  aimH,  it  was  directly  opposed. 

Even  at  that  early  period  his  keen  insight  into  principles,  and  into  the 
sp'rit  and  circumstances  which  condition  their  growth  and  development, 
enabled  him  to  predict  the  expansion  and  partial  ascendency  of  the 
Tractarian  movement  for  a  considerable  time.  "  Doubtless,"  he  writes, 
"  the  principles  of  the  exclusive  system  will  spread  for  a  while  ;  for  they 
are  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  latent  superstition  of  an  unsettled  age.  They 
fall  in  with  the  reaction  which  has  taken  place  in  the  religious  minds  of 
England  since  the  last  century.  They  are  exactly  such  as  are  calculated 
to'find  enthusiastic  reception  with  those  who  feel  the  need  of  something 
more  than  the  unintelligent  zeal,  or  the  hollow  orthodoxy,  of  the  past  and 
passing  generations  could  supply,  but  who  are  yet  ill  taught*  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  gospel  They  afford  to  the  less  educated  laity  considerable 
pretext  for  what  the  majority  of  mankind  most  like, — a  formal  and 
vicarious  religion — an  appearance  of  fixedness  and  infallibility  to  repose 
upon, — a  shadow  semblance  of  things  not  wished  to  be  seen  more  clearly ; 
and  to  the  clergy,  the  exaltation  of  the  clerical  order  which  they  permit 
and  almost  require,  is  a  temptation  too  hard  to  be  frequently  resisted." 

On  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  questions  at  issue  in  this  controversy,  the 
reader  will  find  in  this  book  much  that  is  fresh  and  suggestive.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  writer's  mind  is  to  gravitate  to  the  great  principles  that 
underlie  all  practical  questions,  and  these  he  generally  seizes  with  a  firm 
grasp,  and  applies  with  remarkable  candour  and  fearlessness.  This  habit 
of  theoretic  thoroughness  is  balanced,  however,  by  a  constant  recognition  of 
the  complicated  practical  conditions  which  lawfully  limit  and  modify  the 
application  of  abstract  principles  to  institutions  and  usages  that  have  grown 
slowly,  and  become  entwined  with  what  is  deepest  in  the  heart  and  life  of 
a  people.  Partly  as  a  result  of  this  philosophic  habit  of  mind,  but  still 
more  as  the  instinct  of  a  chastened  and  catholic  Christian  spirit,  this  book 
is  pervaded  throughout  by  a  candour  and  calmness  and  charity  too  rare 
among  controversialists  of  all  classes,  but  the  more  beautiful  because  they 
are  so  rare. 

The  weak  point  of  the  author's  polemic  agiunst  the  Ritualists,  aa  they 
are  now  popularly  designated,  is  the  "  broad  church  "  theory  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Church  of  Christ  on  which  he  takes  bis  stand.  While 
stating  and  applying  those  principles  of  the  New  Testament  Church  which 
exclude  sacerdotal  pretensions,  he  is  thoroughly  effective ;  but  in  contend- 
ing for  freedom  of  development  and  organisation  in  all  other  respects,  on 
the  ground  that  New  Testament  practice  was  not  uniform,  and  therefore 
not  authoritative  -  although  this  might  be  necessary  to  cover  the  anomalies 
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which  he  franklj  admits  to  exist  in  his  own  charch— he  gives  an  advan- 
tage to  his  adversaries  which  thej  know  how  to  use.  The  book,  however, 
does  Dot  profess  to  discuss  fulJj  and  exhaustively  any  one  of  the  great 
topics  of  which  it  treats ;  and  not  only  its  incomplete  and  fragmentary 
character,  but  the  unsound  principle  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  by 
which  it  relieves  the  Church  of  after  ages  from  the  cuntrol  of  primitive 
precedent  in  its  constitution  and  government,  unfit  it  fur  use  as  a  text- 
book or  guide  :  ^ut  as  a  series  of  connected  thoughts,  generally  just,  often 
profound,  and  always  bedewed  with  rare  gentleness  and  charity,  we  recom- 
mend this  book  to  all  thoughtful  students  of  the  great  controversy  with 
which  it  deals.  K.  T. 
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Besides  Messrs  Blackie  k  Son's  tiny  but  useful  reprints  for  popular 
circulation  of  Bunyan's  minor  tractates,  of  which  two  are  on  our  table, 
(one  iududing  Tk^  Resurrection  and  The  Barren  Figtree,  the  other,  his 
posthumous  work  on  Juetification  and  his  well-known  treatise  on  the 
Jerusalem  Sinner  Saved),  the  Beligious  Tract  Society  have  ventured  on 
issuing,  as  one  of  their  illustrated  and  ornamental  volumes  for  this  season, 
the  autobiographical  Orace  Abounding  of  the  great  dreamer.     They  have 
taken  liberties,  however,  with  their  original,  which  may  be  useful,  but 
are  of  doubtful  propriety.    Part  of  the  text  is  omitted, — what,  or  how 
much,  it  would  have  been  as  well  to  indicate ;  the  **  reLatiou "  of  his 
arrest,  trial,  and  imprisonment,  first  published  after  his  death,  from  a 
MS.  supposed  to  be  Buuyan*s  own,  is  intercalated  before  the  last  section 
of  the  Grace  Abouruiing ;  and  to  the  whole  is  then  appended  the  very 
meagre  and  thin  CoMinuation^  ascribed  to  Charles  Doe.    We  have  no 
doubt  that  the  "  Autobiography  "  thus  made  up,  will  be  welcome  to 
many,  and  the  portions  omitted  from  the  text  are  probably  omitted  with 
judgment,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  volume  for  modern  readers  ;  but 
we  rather  dread  an  extensive  application  of  this  style  of  '^  adaptation  *' 
to  our  religious  classics.    No  such  misgiving  withholds'us  from  welcoming 
the  same  society's  new  edition  of  Foster's  Essays,    To  the  four  which 
formed  the  original  series,  has  here  been  added  the  essay  which  John 
Foster  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress;  a  con- 
junction which  appears  to  us  not  permissible  only,  but  eminently  suit- 
able.   Other  publications  of  the  Beligious  Tract  Society,  which  we  need 
only  name,  are  Lyrics  of  Ancient  Palestine,  a  collection  of  poetical  pieces 
referring  to  successive  events  in  Old  Testament  history,  printed  on  thick 
paper,  with  illustrations  (many  of  them  from  familiar  designs),  for  the 
drawing-room  table ;  and  a  new  edition  of  Milner's  handbook  of  astronomy. 
The  Heavens  and  the  Earth,    Mr  Samuel  Smiles  has  told  the  story  of 
The  HugwenoU  in  France  (Strahan,  1873),  with  a  fair  amount  of  spirit, 
and  abondanoe  of  genuine  sympathy.    The  book  is  popular  and  slight ; 
but  those  ano  days  in  which  we  cannot  do  too  much  to  bring  back  into 
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the  memory  of  the  public,  what  the  martyrs  of  the  Reformed  Church 
endured  at  the  hands  of  Eome,  and  for  what  truths  of  the  pure  Gospel 
they  endured  it.  The  work  is  a  worthy  companion  to  the  same  writer's 
Settlements^  £c.  of  the  Huguenots  in  England  and  Ireland,  He  haA 
appended  (what  is  really  a  separate  treatise)  a  lively  and  readable  account 
of  a  visit  paid  to  the  Vaudois  country  in  1869,  reprinted  from  Good 
yVords,  The  Waldenses  have  also  found  in  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Worsfold, 
M.  A.,  whose  Vaudois  of  Piedmont  (Loudon :  ,Shaw  &  Co.,  1873)  is  before 
us,  a  very  sympathising  and  admiring  visitor.  But  Mr  Worsfold  is  too 
good  an  £pisco))alian,  not  to  find  the  Presbyterian  polity  of  this  iuter- 
esting  and  primitive  church  an  offence  in  his  eyes.  Therefore  he  adopts, 
on  what  appears  to  us  moat  slender  evidence,  the  theory  that  the  Epis- 
copate as  it  universally  prevailed  in  the  fourth  century,  was  preserved 
among  the  Vaudois,  down  till  the  year  1630,  when,  having  lost  tlieir 
pastors  by  pestilence,  they  obtained  a  supply  from  GTeneva,  whose  in- 
fluence changed  the  church's  polity  from  Episcopal  to  Presbyterian.  It 
was  an  unhappy  necessity,  therefore,  "  not  a  wilful  departure  from  the 
traditions  of  lier  earlier  history  " !  We  shall  leave  our  Waldensian  friends 
to  answer  this  reading  of  their  history.  Mr  Worsfold,  however,  has  in 
this  little  book,  made  an  appeal  to  English  Christians  of  his  own  com- 
munity to  help  the  active  and  enterprising  church  of  the  valleys,  which 
we  hope  will  be  warmly  responded  to.  Of  quite  another  sort  is  a  little 
book  by  Mr  Thomas  Cooper,  well  known  as  a  lecturer  on  the  Christian 
side'  against  the  crude  infidelity  current  among  working  men.  Ood,  the 
iSotd,  and  a  Future  State  (Hodder  &  S  tough  ton),  is  rather  a  pretentious 
title,  but  the  volitme  ccmtains  a  couple  of  very  popular  and  easy,  but 
telling,  lectures,  on  the  old  points, — the  Being  of  Grod,  and  the  Spiritual 
Nature  of  Man.  Ministers  troubled  with  the  simmering  of  atheistic 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  half-educated  artizans  and  others,  could  hardly 
do  them  a  better  service  than  put  this  little  book  into  their  hands.  Mr 
Cooper  knows  how  to  put  his  case,  so  as  to  convince  his  own  class. 

Of  books  illustrating  special  portions  of  holy  writ,  we  have  the  fortieth 
volume  of  Messrs  Clark's  fourth  series  of  the  Foreign  Theological  Society, 
which  contains  the  first  part  of  Dr  Keil's  Commentary  on  the  Prophecies 
of  Jeremiah,  There  are  perhaps  fewer  books  on  this  prophet's  writings 
than  on  any  other  in  the  canon,  so  that  this  volume  and  its  coming  suc- 
cessor will  be  very  welcome  to  bible  students.  It  has  the  same  character 
of  careful  elaboration  which  we  have  mentioned  in  connection  with 
previous  works  of  the  author.  The  Song  of  Solomon^  from  the  French 
of  Albert  R^ville,  pastor  of  the  Walloon  Church,  Rotterdam  (Williams 
&  Norgate),  is  an  attempt  similar  to  that  of  M.  R^nan  in  his  Cantique 
des  Cantiques,  to  show  the  real  basis  of  the  song,  and  to  divide  it 
naturally  into  cantos.  We  could  not  decide,  without  careful  comparison, 
which  of  them  has  succeeded  best  in  the  matter,  but  both  of  them  render 
true  service  to  the  Book  of  God  in  contending  for  a  natural  interpreta- 
tion first  of  all  That  being  settled,  it  is  quite  open  to  preachers  to  use 
this  poem  of  pure  and  noble  earthly  love,  as  illustrating  spiritual  love. 
Hereby  the  book  is  wholly  freed  from  the  offeiioe  not  unjustly  taken, 
when  q^iritual  relations  are  thought  to  be  the  primary  motive  of  the 
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poet  Of  Apotiolic  Times  and  their  Lessons  ;  or,  Plain,  Practical  Read- 
ings from  the  Ads  of  the  Apostles,  by  Be  v.  C.  H.  Ramsden,  M^ 
(Hatdiards),  the  author  says  very  truly,  *'  I  have  uot  attempted 
anything  criticaL''  His  chapters  are  filled  with  evangelical  truth,  if 
not  with  any  novelty  of  illustration,  or  much  force  of  expression. 
Different,  indeed,  is  The  Church  in  the  House,  a  series  of  Lessons  on  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  by  William  Amot  (Nisbet  &  Co.),  which,  like  all 
that  comes  from  this  author's  pen,  is  racy  and  readable,  based  upon 
solid  study,  and  brightened  with  facts  gathered  by  an  unusually  observ- 
ant eye,  and  with  the  fancies  of  an  active  imagination.  Having  in  our 
last  number  commended  to  our  readers  Messrs  Clark's  issue  of  Meyer's 
Commentaries,  we  need  here  only  note  the  publication  of  that  On  the 
Romans,  VoL  1.  The  Companions  of  the  Lord;  Chapters  on  the  Lives  of 
the  Apostles,  by  Charles  K  B.  Eeid,  M.A.  (Religious  Tract  Society),  is  a 
book  which  deserves  to  rank  among  hetpful  aids  to  gospel  study.  The 
author  has  brought  into  as  much  completeness  as  possible,  the  scattered 
notices  of  the  twelve  with  a  research  almost  exhaustive,  and  with  results 
as  interesting  as  they  are  valuable.  We  did  not  notice  on  their  publica- 
tion the  two  volumes  by  the  editor  of  this  Review,  on  The  Beatitudes  of 
the  Kingdom  and  The  Laws  of  the  Kingdom;  but  we  think  ourselves 
justiiled  in  calling  attention  to  them  now  in  connection  with  the  publica- 
tion of  The  Rdations  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  World  (Nisbet  &  Co.).  The 
three  volumes  constitute  a  full  commentary  on  the  great  *^  Sermon  on 
the  Mount." 

Of  books  of  popular  instruction  in  Scripture  truth,  we  note  Worch 
spoken  to  my  Friends,  by  Eev.  Gordon  Calthrop,  M.A.  (W.  Hunt  &  Co.), 
and  The  Odd  Five  Minutes,  by  Bev.  F.  Bourdillon,  MA.  (Religious  Tract 
Society).  The  former  is  a  book  of  exceedingly  good  practical  sermons, 
going  directly  home  to  heart  and  conscience,  and  well  fitted  to  send 
the  hearers  away  in  a  spirit  of  self-examination.  The  latter  is  a  series 
of  papers  having  the  same  end  in  view,  and  accomplishing  it,  although 
not  formally  founded  on  any  text.  These  papers  are  suitable  for  read- 
ing at  mothers'  meetings  and  similar  gatherings.  In  The  Divine  Glory 
of  Christ  (Religious  Tract  Society),  the  author,  Rev.  Charles  J.  Brown, 
D.D.,  ol  Edinburgh,  has  done  a  good  work  in  setting  forth  the  indirect, 
evidence  of  Scripture  to  the  divinity  of  Jesus.  In  a  manner  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  argument  of  the  Hortx  Patdince,  he  shows  that  this 
great  doctrine  so  pervades  the  Scriptures,  that  we  cannot  accept  them 
and  reject  it  This  is  a  small  but  a  pregnant  volume.  The  writer's 
own  deep  convictions  are  unmistakable,  but  he  states  them  with  such 
an  abaenoe  of  imperious  dogmatism,  and  such  an  attractiveness  of 
earnest  love,  that  we  should  hope  to  find  his  book  as  useful  in  win- 
ning opponents,  as  it  must  be  in  warming  the  hearts  of  friends.  Light 
from  Calvary  in  the  Seven  Last  Words  of  Jesus,  by  the  Rev.  R  H.  Ireland 
(Nisbet  &  Co.),  is  the  work  of  a  spiritual  and  poetic  soul  glorying  in 
the  cross.  Sermons,  by  the  Rev.  William  Rainage  of  Glasgow  (£d- 
monston  &  Douglas),  belong  to  the  calm,  instructive  style  of  preaching, 
and  take  therein  a  very  high  place.  It  may  be  that  the  careless  mul- 
titude wonld  not  be  stirred  by  them   so  much  as  they  would  be  by 
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another  kind  of  address,  but  there  are  diversities  of  gifts,  and  '^God 
fulfils  himself  in  many  ways."  Thoughtful  Christians  will  love  and  enjoy 
this  volume.  In  The  Healing  Waters  of  Israel ;  or^  The  Story  of  ^aaman 
the  Syrian  (Nisbet  &  Co.),  we  have  another  specimen  of  that  kind  of 
book  which  the  author,  Dr  J.  R.  Macduff,  has  a  happy  facility  in 
writing.  Bound  a  selected  story  of  the  Bible  he  gathers  illustrations 
which  commend  themselves  to  his  polished  taste,  and  elicits  from  the 
whole  good  spiritual  lessons.  People  acquainted  with  former  works  of 
the  Rev.  Dr  John  Cumming,  will  know  what  to  expect  in  his  From  Patmos 
to  Paradise  (Blackwood  &  Sons).  We  cannot  advise  others  to  take  the 
trouble  of  judging  of  the  author's  attempts  to  synchronise  John's  apoca- 
lypse and  the  world's  history,  nor  of  reading  the  author's  renewed  scold- 
ings of  the  Pope. 

Oood  Tidings  of  Great  Joy  to  all  People,  by  Mr  Jame^  Fraser  of  Brae, 
sometime  prisoner  in  the  Btiss  (Nisbet  &  Co.),  and  The  Btst  Match  ;  or,  The 
Sovl^s  Espoibsal  to  Christ,  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Pearse,  1672  (Glasgow, 
D.  Bryce),  are  reprints  of  good  Puritan  theology,  which  will  feed  souls 
that  have  already  learned  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God. 

The  Rev.  John  Harrison,  D.D.,  author  of  Whose  are  the  Fathers? 
gives  An  Answer  to  the  Eucharistic  Doctrine  of  Romanists  and  Ritualists, 
(Longman.)  The  author's  extensive  study  of  the  early  Christian  writers 
enables  him  to  shew  that  the  peculiar  views  of  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supjjer  held  by  the  priestly  party,  have  not  the  support  in  anti- 
quity for  which  they  contend.  This  is  important  and  satisfactory  ;  and 
though  of  course  we  hold  that  there  is  no  appeal  but  to  Scripture  on  this 
question,  still  it  is  good  service  to  take  this  boasted  support  also  away 
from  the  sacramentalists.  A  sufficiently  accurate  acquaintance  with 
Swedenborg's  views  may  be  had,  without  wandering  through  his  volu- 
minous works,  by  reading  Outlines  of  Stoederdtorg^s  Doctrines  (Longman). 

The  season  of  the  year  is  prolific  in  volumes,  which  we  can  only  find 
space  to  acknowledge.  Such  are  Mr  Wright's  Memoir  of  John  Ixyvering 
Cooke,  formerly  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  and  Mrs  Weitbrecht's  abridged 
Memoir  of  her  Husband,  who  was  a  highly  esteemed  agent  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  in  India.  In  her  Soldiers  and  Servants  of  Christ, 
Miss  Lehrer  has  rapidly  culled  from  Church  History  notices  of  good 
men,  designed  to  interest  young  readers.  The  plan  is  good ;  but  the 
execution  feeble  and  sketchy.  Mr  William  Logan  has  gathered  a 
number  of  "  Notes  and  Recollections"  about  the  first  leaders,  or,  as  he 
calls  them,  The  Early  Heroes  of  the  Temperance  Reformation  (Glasgow 
Scottish  Temperance  League),  which  were  worth  preserving,  especially 
now  that  the  movement  is  passing  into  new  shapes.  By  the  way,  he 
confirms  the  origin  of  the  term  teetotal  from  a  stuttering  orator's  effort 
to  advocate  the  '^  total "  disuse  of  intoxicants.  Homts  Made  and  Marred 
is  an  anonymous  book  "  for  working  men  and  their  wives "  (Religious 
Tract  Society),  in  the  form  of  a  domestic  tale  of  humble  life.  Mr  Rae- 
Bi-own's  Dawn  of  Love  (Nisbet)  is  a  poem  or  "  idyll "  with  a  religious 
moral  Miss  BLavergal's  verses,  collected  under  the  title,  Ministry  of 
Song  (Nisbet),  have  reached  a  fourth  edition,  and  deserve  it  M. 
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Art.  I. — Influence  of  Widife  upon  Hues  and  the 

Bohemian  Reformation, 

Johann  Von  Widif  und  die  Vorgeschichte  der  Reformation,    Von  Gott- 

HABD  Lechler,  Der  Theologie  Doctor  und  Ordentlichem  Professor, 

Snperintendenten  in  Leipzig.     Leipzig.     1873. 
Documenta  Mag,  Johannis  H\u  Vitam,  Doctrinam,  Causam  in  Concilio 

Constantiensi  actam,  et  Controversias  de  Religione  in  Bohemia,  annis 

1403-1418  motasy  iUustrantia,   Collecta  et  edita  per  Franz  Palackt. 

Pragse.     1869. 
Urhmdlicke  Beitrage  zur  Oeschichte  des  Humtenkrieges,  von  Jarre, 

1419,  an.    Prag.     1872-73. 
Die  Vorl&ufer  des  ffussitenthums  in  Bohmsn,     Von  Franz  Palackt. 

Prag.     1869.    Neue  ausgabe. 
UberdieBeziehungen  und  das  Verhiiltniss  der  Waldenser  zu  den  ehemaligen 

Secten  in  Bdhmen,    Von  Franz  Palackt.    Prag.     1869. 
Oeschichte  von  Bdhmen.    Von  Franz  Palackt.    Prag.     1836-1867. 

IN  1873  two  great  historical  works  were  completed  and 
given  to  the  world,  which  have  added  greatly  to  our 
knowledge  of  Wicliffe  and  the  WicliflStes,  and  of  Huss  and 
the  Hassites.  We  refer  to  the  works  of  Professor  Lechler  of 
Leipzig,  and  Dr  Francis  Palacky  of  Prague. 

The  work  of  Lechler  on  Wicliffe — in  two  vols.  8vo,  extend- 
ing to  1400  pages — is  spoken  of  by  himself  as  the  chief 
literary  labour  of  his  life.  In  the  first  volume,  which  has 
much  more  new  matter  than  the  second,  he  has  a  copious 
historical  introduction,  in  which  he  traces  all  the  chief  lines 
of  Reformation  tendency  on  the  Continent  and  in  England 
down  to  Wicliffe's  time,  after  which  he  presents  us  with  the 
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biography  of  the  great  English  Reformer,  and  with  an  exposi- 
tion of  his  philosophical  and  theological  teaching.  The 
biography  is  a  great  improvement  upon  all  preceding  ones  in 
regard  to  the  distinctness  and  consistency  of  the  life-portrait 
which  it  exhibits ;  and  the  doctrinal  exposition  is  much  the 
fullest,  minutest,  and  most  exact,  that  has  ever  been  attempted. 
The  explanation  is,  that  the  learned  author  has  had  advantages 
for  the  production  of  his  work  much  superior  to  those  enjoyed 
by  any  of  WicliflFe's  earlier  biographers ;  and  the  chief  of  these 
was  the  access  which  he  obtained,  by  the  favour  of  the  Austrian 
Government,  to  the  WicliflFe  MSS.  preserved  in  the  Imperial 
Library  of  Vienna.  The  Latin  works  of  the  Reformer — not 
the  English  ones — were  those  which  contained  the  scientific 
exposition  of  his  views  both  in  philosophy  and  theology ;  and 
of  these,  of  which  there  remain  not  fewer  than  ninety-six,  there 
are  only  six  which  are  found  exclusively  in  the  libraries  of 
England  and  Ireland,  and  only  twenty-seven  which  have  been 
preserved  in  any  of  our  home  collections,  i,e,  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  whole  number,  more  than  two-thirds  being  found 
in  the  continental  collections  alone.  But  of  all  these  collec- 
tions, both  British  and  foreign,  the  Vienna  MSS.  are  by  far 
the  most  important  both  in  number  and  value ;  and  of  these 
Lechler,  for  the  first  time,  has  been  able  to  make  leisurely  use 
for  the  purpose  of  Wicliffe's  history. 

Dr  Palacky's  historical  labours  upon  Huss  and  the  Hussites 
have  also  engrossed  a  large  part  of  his  life.  Having  under- 
taken^ as  early  as  1830,  a  thorough  reconstruction  of  the 
history  of  Bohemia,  founded  upon  extensive  original  researches 
in  the  public  archives  and  libraries,  not  only  of  Bohemia  itself, 
but  of  Austria,  Bavaria,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Italy,  he  has 
filled  three  volumes  of  the  series  with  the  history  of  Huss  and 
the  Hussite  wars,  exhibiting  it  throughout  in  the  light  of 
original  documents,  and  constructing  it  in  a  style  of  literary 
execution  which  has  obtained  for  him,  though  a  Protestant  of 
the  school  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  the  praise  of  equal 
impartiality  and  ability  at  the  hands  even  of  Roman  Catholic 
critics.  But  Palacky  has  not  been  content  with  producing  a 
new  history  of  what  he  justly  considers  the  proudest  period  of 
the  Bohemian  annals.  He  has  occupied  himself  for  several 
years  back  in  preparing  for  publication  a  critical  edition  of  all 
the  most  valuable  original  papers  upon  which  his  history  of 
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the  period  is  founded.  In  1869  appeared  a  complete  collec- 
tion of  such  documents,  in  relation  to  the  life,  doctrine,  and 
martyrdom  of  Hubs,  including  all  his  letters,  and  all  his 
answers  to  the  accusations  laid  against  him  by  his  enemies — a 
volume  which  has  been  pronounced  by  Lechler  a  model  of  its 
kind.  Last  of  all,  in  1873,  he  brought  out  the  second  and 
concluding  volume  of  his  "  Documentary  Contributions  to  the 
History  of  the  Hussite  War,  from  1419  to  1439."  His  smaller 
collateral  pieces  on  the  subject  are  also  of  much  value,  particu- 
larly his  two  tracts  on  "The  Precursors  of  Hussitism  in 
Bohemia,"  and  on  "  The  Relations  of  the  Waldenses  to  the 
Hussite  Sects,"  i.e.  to  the  Taborites  and  the  Unitas  Fratrum, 
or  United  Bohemian  Brethren. 

With  all  these  valuable  historical  contributions  of  German 
and  Bohemian  learning  laid  to  our  hands,  it  should  not  be 
diflScult  for  us  to  indicate  distinctly,  however  briefly,  what  was 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  influence  of  Wiclifie  upon  Huss 
and  the  Bohemian  Reformation  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Let  lis  first  of  all  inquire  how  it  came  to  pass  that  so  remote 
a  country  as  Bohemia,  and  not  rather  France  or  the  Nether- 
lands or  Germany,  should  have  been  the  first  to  feel  that 
influence.  How  was  it,  that  while  Frenchmen,  in  the  persons 
of  Gerson  and  D'Ailly,  became  in  the  Council  of  Constance  the 
most  formidable  antagonists  of  Wicliffism,  and  while  the 
German  professors  and  students  of  the  University  of  Prague 
were  almost  unanimous  in  resisting  its  first  entrance  into  that 
school,  the  Bohemian  professors  and  students  should  have 
become  its  earliest  disciples  and  propagators  ?  The  answer  to 
the  question  is  easy,  and  need  not  detain  us^long. 

Though  Bohemia  was  remote  from  England,  there  was,  even 
at  that  early  date — during  the  last  two  decades  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  a  considerable  amount  of  intercourse  between  them, 
arising,  in  part,  out  of  the  celebrity  of  the  universities  of  the 
two  countries,  which  attracted  on  both  sides  numerous 
students,  and  partly  out  of  the  political  connection  which  was 
established  between  the  two  .kingdoms  by  the  marriage  of  the 
young  English  king,  Richard  II.,  to  the  Princess  Anna  of 
Luxembourg,  sister  to  King  Wenceslaus  IV.  of  Bohemia.  The 
marriage  took  place  in  1382,  two  years  before  the  death  of 
Wicli£fe ;  and  from  that  time  we  read  not  only  of  Bohemian 
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students,  but  also  of  nobles  and  statesmen  undertaking  journeys 
to  England  ;  and  there  was  one  distinguished  visitor  in  parti- 
cular, who  combined  both  these  characters  of  nobleman  and 
student  in  his  own  person — Hieronymus,  or  Jerome  of  Prague 
— the  ardent  admirer  of  Wicliffe,  the  devoted  friend  and 
supporter  of  Huss  in  all  the  conflicts  which  he  had  himself 
so  large  a  share  in  drawing  on,  and,  at  length,  the  sharer  of 
his  martyrdom  at  the  hand  of  the  same  cruel  tribunal. 

But,  of  course,  no  mere  opportunities  or  occasions  of  inter- 
course between  the  two  countries  could  be  suflBcient  to 
account  for  the  early  acceptance  of  Wicliffe's  doctrines  on 
the  part  of  the  Bohemian  people.  There  must  have  been 
some  previous  preparation  for  this  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  themselves.  There  must  have  been  some  move- 
ment in  the  national  mind  antecedent  to  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  bearing  a  certain  resemblance  to  that 
which  had  prepared  the  English  people  so  largely  to  embrace 
the  teaching .  of  Wicliffe.  And  so  it  was,  in  point  of  ascer- 
tained fact,  although  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  this  has 
come  to  be  fully  known  and  understood.  It  was  Palacky  who 
first  placed  this  subject  in  a  clear  and  satisfactory  light  in  his 
historical  tract,  entitled  "The  Precursors  of  Hussitism  in 
Bohemia,"  which  was  first  drawn  up  in  the  Czech  language  in 
1842,  and  afterwards  published  in  German  without  the  author's 
name,  in  consequence  of  its  publication  in  Prague  being 
disallowed  by  the  Austrian  censorship.  These  "  Precursors  '* 
were  Conrad  of  Waldhausen,  Mili5  of  Kremsier,  Matthias  of 
Janow,  and  Jan,  or  John,  of  Stekno, — all  of  them  priests  of 
intense  moral  earnestness,  deeply  moved  by  the  flagrant  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Church,  and  who  all  laboured  devotedly, 
either  by  voice  or  pen,  or  both,  to  promote  a  reformation  both 
of  clergy  and  people.  Conrad,  Mili9,  Janow,  and  Stekno 
succeeded  each  other  in  the  chief  pulpits  of  Prague  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  They  were  preachers 
sent  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias  to  prepare  the  way  of  the 
Lord  among  the  Bohemian  people.  But  they  were  rather 
moral  reformers  than  evangelical  heralds.  They  did  the  office 
for  Bohemia  of  the  Baptist  rather  than  of  the  Apostles.  In 
their  day  the  kingdom  of  God  was  "  at  hand  "  to  the  Bohemians, 
but  it  was  not  yet  "  full  come."  It  was  in  their  school,  how- 
ever, that  young  Huss  received  his  earliest  lessons  of  religious 
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earaestness,  and  he  was,  no  doubt,  familiar  with  the  remarkable 
writings  of  Matthias  of  Janow,  who,  though  not  so  popular  as 
the  others  in  the  pulpit,  was  more  of  a  thinker  and  a  theologian 
than  any  of  the  number.  Neander,  indeed,  was  of  opinion 
that  the  germs  of  all  the  subsequent  teaching  of  Huss  were 
already  to  be  found  in  his  writings,  and  might  even  have  been 
developed  into  that  teaching,  independently  of  the  foreign 
impulse  of  WicliflFe.  That  is  a  speculation ;  but  the  fact  is 
certain,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
Matthias  of  Janow's  name  had  been  almost  forgotten,  and 
some  of  his  writings  were  accidentally  discovered,  there  was 
found  in  them  so  much  resemblance  in  spirit  and  principle 
to  those  of  Huss,  that  they  were  included  in  the  earliest 
collected  editions  of  Huss'  own  works.  And  this  was  the 
more  remarkable,  that  though  a  contemporary  of  Wicliflfe, 
and  of  cognatQ  spirit  to  his  in  many  respects,  no  trace  is  to 
be  found  in  all  his  extant  writings  of  the  influence  of  the 
English  reformer.  This  is  the  verdict  of  Palacky  himself. 
Large  extracts  from  Janow  are  given  in  the  last  volume  of 
Neander s  History,  published  after  his  death.  The  deeply 
sympathetic  study  of  this  "  reformer  before  the  Reformation  " 
was  one  of  the  latest  employments  of  that  beloved  man  of  God. 

Proceeding  now  to  our  main  topic.  How,  we  ask,  are  we  to 
conceive  of  and  estimate  the  influence  of  Wicliffe  on  John 
Huss  and  the  Hussites  ?  Was  it  an  influence  which  first  took 
effect  upon  Huss,  and  then,  through  him,  upon  his  countrymen  ? 
Perhaps  it  is  in  this  way  that  we  usually  conceive  of  it — that 
first  Huss  himself  became  Wicliffe's  disciple,  at  a  time  when 
he  stood  alone  in  that  respect,  and  that  he  was  the  one  great 
duct  of  conveyance  by  which  the  Wiclifle  spirit  and  principles 
were  introduced  into  the  mind  of  his  nation.  But  such  a 
mode  of  conception  is  entirely  mistaken,  and  inconsistent 
with  historical  facts  which  are  beyond  dispute.  The  earliest 
seat  of  Wicliffism  in  Bohemia  was  the  university  of  Prague ; 
and  among  its  teachers  and  students,  as  early  as  the  year 
1390, — only  six  years  after  Wicliffe's  death, — the  philosophi- 
cal treatises  of  the  English  Reformer  were  already  in  hand. 
"  Egoque  et  membra  nostrae  universitatis  habemus  et  legimua 
illos  libros  ab  annis  viginti  'et  pluribus,"  are  words  used  by 
Huss  in  1411.    These  "  libri  in  artibus,"  as  he  acknowledged 
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to  the  Council  of  Constance  in  1415,  "  sibi  valde  bene  place- 
bant;"  but  be  speaks  of  other  members  of  the  university 
as  being  on  the  same  footing  as  himself  in  this  respect.  He 
was  then  an  undergraduate, — he  did  not  take  his  bachelor  s 
degree  in  arts  till  1393 ;  and  in  conceiving  this  early  liking  to 
WicliflFe's  philosophical  realism,  he  was  much  more  likely  to 
be  influenced  by  his  teachers,  than  to  influence  them  or  his 
fellow-students.  It  was  not  till  1400  or  1402  that  he  became 
acquainted  with  any  of  Wiclifi^e's  theological  works.  But  as 
there  was  a  vital  connection  between  the  Reformer  s  philosophy 
and  theology  on  many  points,  all  who  had  imbibed  an  admira- 
tion for  him  as  a  metaphysician  and  logician,  would  naturally 
be  predisposed  to  think  favourably  of  his  views  as  a  divine ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Huss  had  more  of  this 
predisposition  than  any  of  his  fellow-graduates.  Indeed,  it  is 
known  that  some  other  members  of  the  theological  faculty 
were  at  first  better  disposed  to  receive  Wicliffe's  theological 
doctrines  than  he  was  himself — he  left  his  old  moorings 
more  slowly,  and  went  over  to  the  new  views  of  the  foreign 
doctor  more  cautiously.  This  we  shall  have  in  evidence  before 
us  immediately  in  another  connection.  But  it  is  plain  enough 
already  that  Huss  had  never  stood  alone  in  his  love  for  either 
the  philosophy  or  the  theology  of  Wiclifle.  He  was  from 
the  first  only  one  of  several  disciples — apparently  a  goodly 
number.  All  along  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  many  of 
his  countrymen,  who  had  passed  through  the  same  preparatory 
training  and  fallen  under  the  same  foreign  influence  as  him- 
self; and  it  was  really  this  meeting  of  many  on  common 
ground  with  himself,  to  begin  with,  which  opened  for  him  a 
wide  door  of  influence  over  his  countrymen,  and  contributed 
to  make  that  influence  both  rapid  and  decisive  in  its  eflfects. 

Passing  from  this  point,  we  have  next  to  consider  the 
amount  or  extent  of  Wiclifle's  influence  upon  Huss  and  the 
Hussite  movement.  This  influence  may  be  studied  upon  two 
sides :  the  extent  to  which  it  became  a  historical  factor  or 
power  in  originating  the  incidents  and  scenes  of  the  move- 
ment— its  beginnings,  progress,  and  issues  ;  its  successes, 
conflicts,  and  catastrophes — and  the  extent  to  which  WicliflSsm, 
as  a  system  of  doctrines  and  Church-principles,  passed  into  the 
convictions  and  doctrinal  confessions^  first  of  Huss  himself,  and 
then  of  the  Hussites. 
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With  regard  to  the  former  of  these  two  questions  there  is, 
and  there  can  be,  no  diflference  of  opinion.     However  Neander 
and  some  other  writers  may  speculate   upon   the   question, 
whether  Huss,  independently  of  Wicliffe's  writings,  might  not 
have  become  the  author  of  a  Bohemian  Reformation — a  specu- 
lation which  is  really  idle  and  of  no  historical  use, — the  fact 
that  Wicliflfe's  influence  became  a  very  powerful  factor  in  the 
case  is  acknowledged  by  all  parties.     It  would  be  irrelevant, 
therefore,  to  offer  any  historical  proofs  of  the  fact,  or  to  raise 
any  discussion  upon  it.     But  a  fact  which  does  not  need  to  be 
proved  may  be  usefully  exemplified  ;  and  vivid  or  picturesque 
illustrations  of  the  factors  of  history  may  still  be  interesting, 
where  there  is  no  use  in  producing  them  as  verifications  or 
arguments.     In  offering  to  the  reader  a  short  series  of  such 
illustrations,  we  start  from  the  beginning  of  the  whole  move- 
ment, at  the  date  when  it  first  became  an  affair  of  public 
interest  and  notoriety.     It  began  in  the  year  1403,  in  the 
university  of  Prague,  and  it  took  shape  in  the  form  of  a 
public  condemnation  by  the  university  of  forty-five  articles 
extracted  from  Wicliffe's  writings ;  twenty-four  of  which  were 
the  same  which  had  been  condemned  in  1 382  by  the  Provin- 
cial Council  of  London,  with  twenty-one  articles  in  addition, 
which    had    been    extracted    by  John   Hiibner,   a  German 
Master  of  Arts,  out  of  some  of  Wicliffe's  theological  works 
recently  introduced  from  England  into  the  university.      It 
was  undoubtedly  Jerome  of  Prague  who  had  imported  these 
books   into  the  country.     He   had   visited   Oxford   in   1399 
or    1400.      He    had   found    the    memory   of    Wicliffe    still 
cherished  there  by  many  learned  and  good  men  with  high 
appreciation  ;  he  had  obtained  copies  of  some  of  his  principal 
pieces, — the    "  Dialogus,"    the    "  Trialogus,"    and   the   "  De 
Eucharistia," — and   already  this  zealous  and  able  propagan- 
dist had  been  so  successful  in  spreading  Wicliffe's  doctrines 
in  the  university,  that  the  clergy  of  the  cathedral  had  taken 
alarm,  and  had  called  upon  the  theological  faculty  to  give 
judgment  upon  them.     There  was  a  great  assembly  of  the 
faculty— doctors,  masters,  and  bachelors — ^held  on  the  28th 
day  of  May  1403,  and  the  forty-five  articles  were  submitted. 
Immediately  the  progress  which  Wicliffism  had  already  made 
in  Prague  was  revealed.     Stanislaus  von  Znyam,  a  doctor  of 
theology,  and  an  influential  professor,  boldly  stood  forward  to 
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defend  some  of  the  articles,  and  did  so  in  so  plain-spoken  a 
style  that  several  of  the  older  doctors  took  oflFence  and  with- 
drew from  the  hall.  Huss,  who  had  been  a  student  under 
Stanislaus,  did  not  go  so  far  as  his  teacher,  but  warmly 
accused  Hiibner  of  having  falsified  the  teaching  of  Wicliffe  in 
the  twenty-one  articles  formulated  by  him,  and  revealed  the 
ardour  of  his  attachment  to  Wicliffe's  memory  and  teaching 
by  declaring  that  such  falsifiers  of  books  deserved  to  die  by 
fire  more  than  two  men  who  had  shortlv  before  suffered  that 
extreme  punishment  in  Prague  for  the  adulteration  of  saffron. 
Of  course  the  Wicliffites  were  still  in  a  small  minority. 
Judgment  of  condemnation  was  pronounced  upon  the  articles, 
and  the  teaching  of  them  in  the  university  was  prohibited. 
Such  was  the  first  incident  of  the  Hussite  drama,  and  such  the 
first  public  appearance  of  Huss  himself  on  its  stage.  It  was  a 
condemnation  of  Wicliffe,  not  of  Huss ;  and  Huss'  appearance 
in  it  was  as  an  ardent  demander  of  justice  to  Wicliffe. 

We  recall  next  an  exciting  scene  which  was  enacted  in 
Prague  on  the  16th  July  1410.  It- is  the  solemn,  official 
burning  of  200  volumes  of  Wicliffe's  writings,  in  the  quadrangle 
of  the  Archbishop's  palace.  In  the  preceding  year.  Archbishop 
Sbynjek,  or  Sbynko  had  sent  messengers  to  Pope  Alexander  V., 
to  represent  to  him  that  not  only  in  Prague  but  in  the  whole 
of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  the  errors  of  Wicliffe  had  spread  and 
were  still  spreading ;  that  it  was  high  time  to  arrest  the 
mischief ;  and  that  an  indispensable  measure  for  this  end  was 
to  prohibit  by  papal  authority  all  preaching  outside  of  the 
cathedrals  and  the  parish  and  convent  churches, — this  sugges- 
tion being  chiefly  aimed  at  the  pulpit  of  Huss  in  the  Bethlehem 
Chapel  of  Prague,  where  he  had  now  for  several  years  been 
preaching  with  great  power  and  effect  in  the  Bohemian  tongue 
to  thousands  of  all  ranks  in  the  capital.  The  Pope  complied 
with  the  suggestion,  and  a  Bull  was  issued  on  the  20th  of 
December,  authorising  and  instructing  Sbynjek  to  call  to  his 
aid  a  council  of  four  doctors  of  theology  and  two  doctors  of 
canon  law,  and  to  take  instant  measures  for  the  suppression  of 
the  heresy  both  by  compelling  its  favourers  to  abjure  Wicliffite 
doctrine,  and  deliver  up  their  copies  of  Wicliffe's  books, 
and  by  the  prohibition  of  all  preaching,  save  in  churches 
which  were  entitled  to  it  by  ancient  usage.    The  Bull  was 
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published  in  Prague  on  the  9th  March  1410,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop took  immediate  steps  to  carry  out  its  behests.     The 
six  doctors  were  called  to  the  prelate's  counsels,  and,  under 
pain  of  excommunication,  all  books  of  Wicliffe's  were  ordered 
to  be  delivered  into  the  Archbishop's  possession  for  examina- 
tion within  an  appointed  time.     Huss  himself  was  the  first  to 
obey  the  order.     Others  followed  his  example,  and  more  than 
200  volumes  were  delivered  in  of  all  kinds,  philosophical  as 
well  as  theological.     The  doctors  found  it  easy,  within  a  very 
short  time,  to  pronounce  them   all   full   of  manifest  errors 
and  heresies;  their  judgment  was  confirmed  as  easily  by  a 
provincial  council,  which  assembled  on  the  16th  of  June;  and 
the  books  were  solemnly  condemned  to  be  cast  into  the  flames. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  university  protested   against  the 
measure  —  pointing   out  that  it  was    impossible  that  any 
adequate  examination  of  the  books  could  have  been  made  in 
so  short  a  time.     It  was  in  vain  that  Huss,  with  some  other 
friends,  drew  up  a  solemn  protest  and  appeal  to  the  new  Pope, 
John  XXIIL,  in  the  Bethlehem  Chapel,  not  only  in  their  own 
name,  but  in  that  of  many  other  members  of  the  university 
and  nobles  and  citizens  of  Prague,  in  which  they  characterised 
it  as  a  senseless  proceeding  to  bum  books  of  logic,  mathe- 
matics, natural  science,  and  philosophy,  which   had   nothing 
to  do  with  articles  of  religion.     Had  not  the  Apostle  Paul, 
and  the  Church  in  all  ages,  studied  the  writings  of  heathens 
and  heretics,  in  order  either  to  utilise  or  to  confute  them  ? 
It  was  even  in  vain  that   the  King  himself  interposed  to 
prevent  the  carrying  out  of  the  Archbishop's  edict.    All  he 
could  eflfect  was  the  delay  of  a  few  days,  and  on  the  16th  July 
the  Archbishop  proceeded  to  the  last  act.     All  the  books  were 
brought  into  the  courtyard  of  his  palace  on  the  Hradschin,  or 
castle-hill  of  Prague.     The  gates  were  closed,  and  a  guard  of 
soldiers  drawn  round  the  palace.      All  the  clergy  of   the 
cathedral,  and  a  multitude  of  priests  from  the  parish  churches, 
surrounded  the  pile  of  proscribed  MSS.,  containing  many 
written  on  costly  parchment  and  in  handsome  bindings.     All 
the  bells  of  the  city  churches  were  set  a-ringing  in  triumphant 
chorus;  the  torch  was  applied  to  the  pile;   and  amid  the 
accompaniment  of  a  loud    Te  Deum  sung  by  the  whole 
assembly,  the  literary  heap  blazed  up  and  was  reduced  to 
ashea    Two  days  after,  the  Archbishop  pronounced  the  bapn 
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upon  Huss  and  all  the  friends  who  had  joined  with  him  in  the 
Bethlehem  Chapel  protest,  and  this  excommunication  was 
ordered  to  be  published  in  all  the  churches  of  the  diocese. 

"  The  Archbishop  helieved,"  says  Lechler,  "  that  he  had  put  down  the 
whole  opposition,  and  intimidated  public  opinion.  He  thought  he  was 
already  at  the  end  ;  but  he  stood  only  at  the  beginning,  for  the  measures 
which  he  had  taken  had  no  other  effect  than  to  excite  and  rouse  the  party 
who  sided  with  Huss.  The  two  parties  began  to  oppose  each  other  with 
much  more  violence  than  before,  and  the  excitement  spread  even  to  the 
lowest  strata  of  the  population.  The  Archbishop  was  defied  and  scorned ; 
satirical  songs  were  sung  about  him  in  the  public  streets,  as  an  A  B  C 
scholar  who  could  burn  books,  but  not  read  them,  and  the  students  of  the 
university  cried  out  openly  against  him,  *  He  has  burnt  Wicliffe's  books. 
Yes  !  but  we  have  plenty  more  left,  and  every  day  we  are  making  new 
copies.  Let  him  command  us  a  second  time  to  deliver  them  up,  and  he 
shall  see  whether  we  shall  obey  him.^  Aye  !  and  he  shall  yet  have  to 
pay  us  for  the  books  which  he  has  burned  !'" 


^  It  is  curious  that  the  boastings  of  the  Prague  students  about  their  WicUffe 
manuscripts  should  be  borne  out  by  so  palpable  a  verification  as  the  existence 
at  the  present  day  of  so  many  such  MSS.  in  the  libraries  of  Vienna  and  of 
Prague  itself.  Some  of  these  very  MSS.  may  have  been,  or  ratber  un- 
doubtedly were,  among  the  books  which  were  then  rescued  from  the  flames  ; 
and  not  improbably  many  of  the  rest  owed  their  transcription  to  the  very 
event  to  which  we  have  just  referred.  Last  July  we  saw  and  examined  in 
the  Vienna  collection  several  volumes  which  were  undoubtedly  written 
some  years  before  1410  ;  one  of  them  (No.  1338)  bears  the  remarkable  date 
1384,  the  year  of  Wicliffe's  death,  and  must  have  been  copied  by  some 
Bohemian  student  then  in  England,  for  the  style  of  the  writing  and  illumina- 
tion is  distinctly  Bohemian  ;  and  there  are  five  other  volumes  of  the  same 
series  all  written  in  the  same  elegant  style  and  on  the  same  material,  which 
once  belonged  to  the  same  proprietor,  the  Dean  of  Lymburg,  in  Bohemia. 
No.  1294  is  another  very  remarkable  instance  of  the  same  kind.  It  is 
a  copy  of  one  of  Wicliffe' s  most  valuable  works,  never  yet  printed — **De 
Veritate  Sacrse  Scripturse " — and  at  the  end  of  it  is  found  the  interesting 
note,  that  it  was  carefully  corrected  at  Oxford,  in  the  year  1407,  on  the  vigil 
of  the  purification  of  the  Virgin,  by  Nicolaus  Faulfisch  and  Greorge  Knyehnicz, 
who  also  added  an  alphabetical  index.  This  Nicolaus  is  thought  to  have 
been  a  relative  of  Jerome  of  Prague,  whose  example  he  had  followed  in 
visiting  the  great  theological  school  of  England.  In  the  same  volume  are 
included  the  "  Tractatus  de  Ecclesia,"  and  the  '*  Liber  de  Dominio,"  all  three 
being  written  in  the  same  hand.  Here,  then,  are  unquestionable  examples 
of  volumes  which  escaped  the  fiery  fate  of  the  200  martyred  MSS.  It  is  no 
doubt  owing  to  the  war  which  was  so  long  waged  against  the  works  of 
Wicliffe  and  their  admirers,  that  the  name  of  WicUffe  himself  seldom  or  never 
occurs  in  these  Bohemian  transcripts.  They  exhibit  short  titles  of  the  several 
tracts,  but  nothing  more  ;  it  is  only  by  internal  evidence,  or  by  information 
obtained  from  other  sources,  that  their  Wicliffe  authorship  is  known.  And 
before  closing  these  references  to  the  Vienna  MSS.,  we  ought  to  take  notice 
both  of  the  large  number,  and  of  the  great  importance  of  the  works  which  they 
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Worse  followed.  On  the  22d  of  July — the  Feast  of  Mary 
Magdalene— when  the  Archbishop  was  celebrating  high  mass, 
a  tumult  broke  out  among  the  congregation,  which  frightened 
him  out  of  the  church  and  nearly  forty  priests  with  him. 

contaiiL    The  first  volume  of  the  new  catalogue  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Imperial 
Idbnuy  contains  90  entries  under  the  name  of  Wicliffe,  and  the  third  volume 
120  entries.     Of  course,  as  the  number  of  his  Latin  works  does  not  exceed 
ninety-five,  a  large  proportion  of  these  entries  are  transcripts  of  the  same 
works,  and  this  of  course  serves  to  verify  so  far  what  has  been  said  of  the 
interest  and  demand  which  the  new  works  from  England  had  excited  in 
the  educated  mind  of  Bohemia.    There  are  several  instances  in  the  catalogue 
of  five,  six,  or  seven  copies  occurring  of  the  same  piece.     The  ''Trialogus** 
has  five  copies,  the  **  Dialogus  *'  six,  the  ''  De  Septem  Donis  Spiritus  Sancti," 
the    '*De  Quatuor  Interpretationibus,"  and  the  "De  Eucharistia,"   each 
six,   and  the  *'De  Simonia"  seven  copies.     Indeed,   but  for  this  Vienna 
collection  of  nearly  forty  volumes,  several  of  the  most  important  writings 
of  the  productive  author  would  have  been  irreparably  lost — several  of  the 
treatises,  €,g,  included  in  what  came  to  be  called  the  *'Summa  Theologise,*' 
in  twelve  books.     Of  these  twelve  books,  copies  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
seventh,  and  eighth — nearly  the  half  of  the  whole — are  to  be  found  in  the 
Vienna  collection  alone,  and  of  the  ninth  book,   only  in  the  library  of 
Prague ;  so  that  there  are  only  six  out  of  the  whole  twelve  of  which  copies 
exist  in  the  libraries  of  England  or  Ireland,  or  in  any  other.      Of  the 
"Trialogus,"  and  its  supplement,  "De  Dotatione  Ecclesise,"  the  only  four 
copies  known  to  exist  are  all  in  Vienna,  and  were  not  long  ago  used  by 
Lechler  to  prepare  a  new  edition  of  this  best  known  treatise  of  Wicliffe  for 
the  Clarendon  Press.     Some  other  treatises  of  the  author  are  preserved  only 
in  the  libraries  of  Prague.     The  Prague  collections  in  the  University  and 
Capitular  Libraries  may  well  have  existed  there  since  the  days  of  Huss.     The 
Vienna  collection  is  believed  to  have  been  formed  out  of  MSS.  obtained  from 
the  Jesuit  houses  and  colleges  of  Bohemia,  when  these  were  suppressed  by  the 
Emperor  Joseph  II.  towards  the  end  of  last  century.     The  Jesuits  had  them- 
selves come  into  possession  of  them  in  the  seventeenth  century,  after  the 
forcible  restoration  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Bohemia,  and  the  suppression 
of  Protestantism.     The  Wicliffe  MSS.  now  existing  in  Stockholm  were  carried 
off  thither  by  the  Swedes,  during  the  same  tragical  period  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War.     More  than  once  the  stout  soldiers  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  were  masters 
of  the  land  of  Huss  and  the  Hussites,  and  by  means,  fair  or  unfair,  they  made 
themselves  possessors  of  some  of  these  valuable  relics  of  the  Hussite  perio<l. 
In  this  way  these  Wicliffe  MSS.  have  had  a  history  marked  by  almost  as 
many  vicissitudes  as  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  itself.     It  is  wonderful  that 
they  should  have  come  scatheless  through  so  many  revolutions.     Surely  the 
printing  and  publication  of  some  at  least  of  these  literary  monuments  of 
English  genius  and  learning  and  piety,  must  be  an  event  awaiting  them  in  the 
not  distant  future.     Undoubtedly  England  owes  this  debt  both  of  justice  and 
gratitude  to  the  greatest  of  all  her  Reformers.     It  is  much  to  be  desired  and 
hoped  that  the  University  of  Oxford,  which  has  recently  given  us  a  valuable 
collection  of  Wickliffe*8  English  sermons  and  tracts,  and  also  a  new  and  much 
improved  edition  of  the  "Trialogus,"  edited  by  Professor  Lechler,  will  not 
stop  till  she  has  issued  from  the  Clarendon  Press  editions  of  others  of  his  most 
important  Litin  works  in  the  same  exceUent  style. 
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Worse  still !  On  the  same  day,  in  St  Stephen's  Church  in  the 
Neustadt  of  Prague,  a  priest,  when  reading  from  the  pulpit  the 
excommunication  against  Huss  and  his  followers,  was  set  upon 
by  six  men  with  drawn  swords,  and  almost  killed.  Incidents 
of  this  description  alarmed  the  clergy  to  such  a  degree  that 
they  did  not  dare  any  longer  to  publish  the  excommunication. 

Our  next  illustration  takes  the  shape  of  a  remarkable  cor- 
respondence which  took  place  between  Huss  and  an  English 
Wicliffite  before  the  close  of  the  same  year,  1410. 

The  Englishman  dates  his  letter  from  London,  8th  September 

1410.     It  is  written  in  a  strain  of  beautiful,  evangelical  piety, 

rich  in  Scriptural  doctrine,  and  couched  in  a  good  Latin  style. 

We  only  present  a  few  sentences  of  it,  that  we  may  be  able 

to  give  Huss'  most  interesting  reply  : 

"  DiilcLssimi  Id  Domino,  "whom  I  love  in  the  truth,  and  not  I  only, 
but  all  who  have  acknowledged  the  truth,  which  abideth  in  you  and 
shall  be  with  you,  by  God's  grace,  for  ever.  I  rejoiced  greatly  at  the 
coming  of  most  beloved  brethren  [these  must  have  been  Bohemian 
WycliflStes],  who  bore  testimony  to  the  truth  that  is  in  you,  *  even  as  also 
ye  walk  in  the  truth.'  I  have  heard,  brethren,  how  sharply  Antichrist 
troubles  you,  by  bringing  upon  the  faithful  people  of  Christ  manifold 

temptations  ;  and  truly  it  is  nothing  strange Well,  then,  Brother 

Huss,  best  beloved  in  Christ  (although  unknown  to  me  in  face,  yet  not 
in  faith  and  love,  because  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  earthly  distance  to 
disjoin  those  who  are  efficaciously  bound  to  each  other  in  the  love  of 
Christ),  be  strong  in  the  grace  which  has  been  given  to  thee  ;  labour  as 
a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ ;  preach  the  word ;  be  instant  by  word  and 
by  example,  and  bring  back  as  many  as  you  can  to  the  way  of  truth.  For 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel  is  not  to  be  kept  back  on  account  of  the  frivolous 
censures  and  fulminations  of  Antichrist.  And,  therefore,  I  pray  you  to 
strengthen  and  confirm  to  the  utmost  of  your  power  the  members  of 
Christ  made  weak  by  the  devil  ;  and  if  so  it  please  the  Most  High  God, 
Antichrist  shall  shortly  be  brought  to  nought.  And  there  is  one  thing 
which  fills  me  with  joy  to  hear,  that  in  your  kingdom  and  elsewhere,  God 
has  stirred  up  the  hearts  of  His  faithful  to  such  a  degree,  that  even 
unto  prisons,  banishment,  and  death,  they  rejoice  to  suffer  for  the  word 
of  Christ.  .... 

"Written  in  London,  on  the  nativity  of  the  glorious  Virgin, 
A.D.  1410.  Your  servant,  desiring  to  become  your  companion 
in  labour,  Eicardus  Wychewitze,  the  meanest  of  priests."  * 

Huss'  reply  to  his  correspondent  is  a  document  of  great 
historical  value,  not  only  from  the  interesting  light  which  it 

^  Lechler  conjectures  with  a  high  degree  of  probability,  that  this  Richard 
Wychewitze  was  the  same  person  who  is  referred  to  in  Wilkin's  "Concilia 
MagnsB  Britanniie,"  voL  iii  p.  394,  as  a  Lollard  preacher,  who  was  brought 
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throws  upon  bis  own  spirit  and  character,  but  also  on  account 
of  the  photographic  truth  with  which  it  fixes  the  circumstances 
and  situation  of  the  time  at  which  it  was  penned,  written  as 
it  was  from  Prague,  at  the  focus  of  the  movement  of  which 
Huss  was  the  very  soul  and  mainspring: 

"  To  Magister  Richard,  the  Englishman, 

"Dear  Brother — Your  letter,  a  gift  from  above,  from  the  Father 
of  lights,  has  kindled  a  vehement  flame  in  the  minds  of  the  brethren  in 
Christ  here.  So  much  sweetness,  efficacy,  strong  consolation,  does  it 
contain,  that  if  all  other  writings  were  swept  away  by  Antichrist  as 

hefore  a  oonvocation  of  the  clergy  in  1419  npon  a  charge  of  heresy,  and  who 
after  Bufifering  repeated  and  loDg  imprisonment,  was  at  length  burnt  at  the 
stake  on  Tower  Bill  in  1431.  His  English  name  was  Wyche ;  the  witze  added 
to  it  in  the  "  Bistoria  et  Monumenta  Joannis  Hussi,"  being,  as  Lechler  sug- 
gests, no  more  than  the  usual  Czechian  patronymic  formation,  by  the  addition 
of  which  the  foreign  name  had  become  naturalised  in  Bohemia.  If  this 
conjecture  be  accepted,  and  it  seems  a  well-founded  one.  Buss'  correspondent 
had  a  very  remarkable  posthumous  destiny.  Be  was  for  many  years 
venerated,  as  a  saint,  by  annual  pilgrimages  made  from  aU  the  surrounding 
counties  to  the  place  of  his  mart3n'dom  on  Tower  Bill,  which  could  only  be 
put  a  stop  to  by  the  authority  of  a  royal  proclamation.  The  proclamation 
will  be  found  in  Fox's  "Acts  and  Monuments,"  vol.  iii.  p.  703,  under  date 
1440,  in  the  reign  of  Benry  VI.  It  describes  the  Lollard  martyr,  thus 
curiously  canonised  by  the  people,  as  "Richard  Wiche,  late  clerk,  who 
heretofore  long  since  heretically  did  hold,  teach,  and  publicly  preach  certain 
heresies  icuid  erroneous  opinions  in  many  places  within  our  realm  of  England.'' 
Whether  "Kichard  the  Englishman"  ever  joined  the  Bohemian  Wycliffites, 
as  he  seems  in  the  end  of  his  letter  to  Buss  to  indicate  a  wish  to  do,  we  do 
not  know.  But  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  he  did  so,  for  it  was  no 
unusual  thing  for  the  English  Lollards  to  go  over  to  Bohemia  at  that  most 
interesting  time.  We  read  of  two  young  Englishmen,  probably  students, 
being  in  Prague  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  troubles,  who  had  a  satirical 
picture  displayed  on  the  walls  of  their  apartment,  exhibiting  in  caricature 
the  antithesis  between  Christ  and  Antichrist  in  regard  to  their  outward 
estates  and  conditions  of  life,  which  many  of  the  embryo-Bussites  of  the 
city  flocked  to  see.  And  there  was  another  English  Wicliffite,  Peter  Payne, 
an  Oxford-man,  Vice-Principal  of  St  Edmund  Ball,  who  went  over  to 
Bohemia  about  the  time  of  Buss'  martyrdom,  and  was  admitted  ad  eundem 
by  the  university  there,  who  very  soon  became  a  prominent  man  among 
the  Hussites  and  seems  to  have  lived  all  the  rest  of  his  days  among  them. 
His  career  has  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  investigated  by  any  English 
historian,  though  he  is  referred  to  both  by  Leland  and  Bale  in  their  lists  of 
English  writers ;  but  from  the  frequent  glimpses  one  gets  of  him  in  the 
pages  of  Lechler  and  Palacky,  his  history,  if  put  together,  could  not  fail 
to  be  very  curious  and  interesting.  Professor  Shirley  makes  a  scornful 
allusion  to  him  as  an  adventurer,  but  he  was  surely  something  better  than 
this,  or  he  could  never  have  taken  so  high  a  place  as  he  did  among  the 
divines  and  leaders  of  a  Church  which  was  the  Church  of  a  nation  and 
suffered  from  no  lack  of  men  of  eminent  talent  and  learning. 
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with  a  flood,  this  letter  alone  would  suffice  for  their  souls'  health  ;  and, 
therefore,  revolving  in  my  mind  the  marrow  and  vigour  of  its  contents, 
I  took  it  with  me  into  the  pulpit,  and  before  reading  it  to  a  congregation 
of,  I  should  think,  nearly  ten  thousand  men,  I  exclaimed,  *  See  here, 
beloved  brethren,  how  great  a  care  of  your  salvation  is  felt  by  the  most 
faithful  preachers  of  Christ  in  foreign  lands,  how  they  desire  to  pour  out 
their  whole  heart  to  us,  if  so  they  might  help  to  keep  us  in  the  law  of 
the  Lord.'  After  reading  the  letter,  I  added  these  words,  'See  how 
this  dear  brother  our  Richard,  who  was  once  a  companion  in  Gospel 
labours  of  Magister  John  Wycliff,  has  written  to  us  a  letter  so  full  of 
force  and  comfort  that  if  I  had  no  other  writing  to  make  use  of,  it  would 
be  my  duty  to  expound  it  for  Christ's  Gospel  as  long  as  I  live  ;  and  so 
will  I  do  by  the  help  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.'  And  so  much  were  the 
faithful  in  Christ  kindled  by  it,  that  they  begged  me  to  publish  a  trans- 
lation of  it  in  the  tongue  of  our  own  nation. 

"  But  what  I  am  to  wiite  to  you  and  other  dear  brethren  with  you,  I 
know  not.  You  and  they  are  too  learned  for  me  to  instruct  you  ;  and 
can  he  who  is  the  weaker  say  anything  to  strengthen  those  who  are 
stronger  than  himself?  And  what  can  I  say  in  the  way  of  informa- 
tion ?  You  are  already  aware  of  all  that  I  could  tell  you.  It  only 
remains  to  me  to  entreat  and  entreat  again  the  help  of  your  prayers, 
and  to  express  my  thanks  that  from  blessed  England  Bohemia  has 
already  received  so  great  benefits  by  your  care  and  pains,  under  the 
providence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  to  some 
these  blessings  should  be  a  savour  of  death  unto  death.  But  joy  it 
is  that  to  many  they  are  a  savour  of  life  unto  life  everlasting;  for  to 
such  an  extent  has  the  enemy  of  man  scattered  tares  in  our  kingdom, 
that  it  was  seldom  that  a  single  grain  of  wheat  could  be  seen  any- 
where ;  the  whole  field  was  so  covered  with  the  nettles  of  men,  that  the 
way  of  Siilvation  could  with  difficulty  be  found.  But  now  the  people 
who  walked  in  darkness  have  seen  the  great  light  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which,  by  the  blessing  of  our  Saviour,  the  people  receive  with  the 
utmost  ardour — barons,  knights,  counts,  and  commonalty — which,  if 
your  holy  fellowship  in  England  could  see  and  know,  their  hearts 
would  leap  for  joy,  and  they  would  break  forth  with  those  words  of  the 
prophet,  *  Rejoice,  O  barren,  thou  that  didst  not  bear ;  break  forth 
and  cry  aloud,  thou  that  didst  not  travail  with  child,  for  more  are  the 
children  of  the  desolate  than  the  children  of  the  married  wife,  saith  the 
Lord.'  Know,  dearest  brother,  that  the  people  here  wish  to  hear 
nothing  but  Holy  Scripture,  especially  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles  ;  and 
everywhere,  in  city  or  town,  in  village  or  castle,  as  soon  as  a  preacher  of 
the  holy  Word  appears,  the  people  flock  in  crowds  to  hear  him,  despising 
their  disordered  clergy  ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  Satan  has  risen  up 
against  us,  because  already  the  tail  of  Behemoth  has  been  wounded,  and 
all  that  remains  is  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  should  next  bruise  his 
head.  See  !  I  liave  only  gently  touched  his  tail,  and  he  has  opened  his 
mouth  to  swallow  me  up,  and  all  my  brethren  together.  He  rages  now, 
and  with  lying  words  at  one  time  cries,  Heretics !  at  another  talks 
blandly,— now  spreading  the  flame  of  censure  and  flaring  the  torch  of 
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Lis  horrid  fulminatioDS  in  all  the  surrouoding  dioceses,  while  here,  in 
Prague,  he  does  not  dare  to  touch  a  hair  of  my  head.  For  his  hour  is 
not  yet  come,  because  not  yet  has  the  Lord  delivered  from  his  mouth,  by 
means  of  myself  and  my  brethren,  those  whom  He  hath  before  chosen  to 
the  life  of  glory ;  and  on  this  account  He  will  give  boldness  to  the 
preachers  of  the  Gospel,  that  they  may  continue  to  trouble,  at  least,  the 
tail  of  Behemoth,  until  his  head  and  all  his  members  be  utterly 
destroyed.  That  is  what  we  long  for  from  the  soul ;  that  is  what  we 
labour  for.  For  that,  as  you  wish,  dear  brother,  we  are  bound  humbly 
to  sustain  death  itself  ;  nor  ought  we,  by  the  help  of  our  Almighty 
Lord,  ever  to  fail,  faint,  or  sink.  Our  most  loving  Master  promises,  *  I 
will  be  with  him  in  tribulation  ;  I  will  deliver  him,  and  glorify  him.* 
O  most  holy  deliverance  !  O  glorification  !  be  thou  in  store  for  Eichard 
and  his  brethren,  who  have  already  endured  so  many  sore  tribulations ! 
Help  also  miserable  me,  that,  along  with  my  brethren,  I  may  boldly 
confess  Thy  law  in  the  midst  of  a  wicked  and  adulterous  generation. 
Give  us,  oh  give  us  help  from  trouble,  O  Lord,  for  vain  is  the  help  of  men ! 
Let  our  help  be  in  Thee  !  To  Thee  let  us  be  drawn  by  that  threefold 
cord  which  cannot  be  broken,  because  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord,  Himself 
has  twisted  it.  And  to  you  and  your  helpers,  most  beloved  brother, 
may  the  Lord  vouchsafe  a  safe  and  honoured  life,  that  you  may  yet  live 
for  many  years,  and  lead  back  wandering  sheep  into  the  way  of  truth. 

"  The  Church  of  Christ  in  Bohemia  salutes  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
England,  desiring  to  join  with  her  in  the  confession  of  the  holy  faith,  in 
the  gi-ace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  God  of  glory  be  your  reward, 
that  with  so  great  labours  you  have  supplied  us  with  copies  (exempla)  in 
our  need.    The  peace  be  yours  which  passeth  all  understanding.    Amen." 

Here,  then,  we  have,  as  long  ago  as  1410,  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  Bohemia  saluting  and  thanking  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  "  Anglia  benedicta,'*  and  thanking  her  for  the  copies 
of  the  writings  of  the  great  evangelical  English  Doctor  which 
she  had  received  in  her  spiritual  necessity  through  the  hands 
of  laborious  Lollard  transcribers ;  for  that  would  appear  to  have 
been  the  occasion  of  this  most  interesting  correspondence.  It 
is  the  only  written  correspondence  between  the  Wicliffism  of 
England  and  the  Wycliffism  of  Bohemia  which,  so  far  as  we 
know,  has  come  down  to  us ;  and  we  see  how  perfectly  the  two 
were  joined  together  in  the  same  mind  and  in  the  same  spirit. 
It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  say  on  which  side  of  the  corre- 
spondence the  tone  of  evangelical  godliness  was  the  deeper  or 
the  more  apostolic.  We  see  on  both  sides  the  revival  of  a 
Christian  life  worthy  of  the  best  ages,  of  the  very  birth-age,  of 
the  Church.i 

^  Hum'  letter  is  printed  in  Palacky's  "  Documenta,**  and  Kichard  the 
Englishman's  in  the  **  fiistoria  et  Monumenta  "  of  Huss.    Niimberg,  1715. 
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We  pass  now  from  1410  to  1415, — from  Prague  at  the 
beginning  of  the  open  struggle  between  the  light  and  the 
darkness,  to  Constance,  on  the  eve  of  the  final  catastrophe  or 
the  final  victory,  as  it  may  be  equally  well  called,  according  as 
we  look  at  it  with  the  eye  of  sense  or  with  the  eye  of  faith. 
It  was  a  very  short  interval,  only  five  years ;  and  yet  these 
five  brief  years  of  struggle  and  testimony  to  the  truth  under 
persecution  and  martyrdom,  proved  sufiicient  to  pull  down  the 
fabric  of  Roman  despotism  over  a  whole  kingdom,  to  convert 
almost  a  whole  nation  of  Papists  into  a  nation  of  Hussites, 
and.  to  make  them  glory  in  calling  themselves  by  the  name  of 
one  of  Rome's  execrated  and  immolated  heretics,  more  than 
they  had  ever  venerated  any  of  her  thousand  canonised  saints. 

When  the  Council  was  resolved  upon  by  Pope  John  XXIIL, 
at  the  earnest  instance  of  Sigismund,  King  of  Hungary,  in 
October  1413,  it  was  not  imagined  or  expected  by  any  one  that 
the  tnovement  in  Bohemia  would  form  any  part  of  its  business. 
But  in  the  interval  of  a  year  before  its  assembling  in  November 
1414,  the  rising  heresy  of  Huss  had  awakened  so  widespread 
a  horror  over  the  whole  western  church,  that  it  was  deemed 
imperatively  necessary  to  take  up  the  subject  at  the  coming 
council.  And  how  was  Hussism  regarded  at  the  Council  from 
first  to  last  ?  Simply  as  the  heresy  of  Wicliffe  propagated  from 
England  to  Bohemia.  That  hated  heresy  had  been  solemnly 
condemned  in  London  by  the  Anglican  bishops  and  doctors  in 
the  provincial  council  of  1382,  but  at  that  time  was  regarded 
in  Rome  as  no  more  than  an  English  affair  which  needed  only 
to  be  vigorously  dealt  with  on  the  spot  to  give  no  further 
trouble.  But  the  case  was  much  altered  now ;  the  affair  was 
become  one  which  concerned  the  whole  church  of  the  west ; 
and  it  could  not  be  passed  over  by  a  General  Council  which 
was  to  assemble  to  cure  every  evil  which  affected  the  whole 
church-body,  "  both  in  h6ad  and  members." 

Huss  arrived  in  Constance  on  the  3d  of  November  1414, 
and  on  the  28th  of  that  month  he  was,  with  scandalous  perfidy, 
in  spite  of  the  king's  safe  conduct,  and  before  he  had  even  had 
a  single  hearing,  detained  a  prisoner  in  the  palace  of  the 
Bishop  of  Constance,  where  the  Pope  was  lodged.  The 
Council  was  now  sure  of  its  victim ;  Wicliffe's  successor  was 
in  their  grasp,  and  they  had  only  to  begin  by  renewing 
their  condemnation  of  the  dead  Wicliffe,  and  then,  with  the 
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inexorable  logic  of  persecuting  consistency,  to  end  by  con- 
demning and  executing  his  living  disciple. 

On  the  6th  day  of  April  1415,  in  the  fifth  plenary  sitting  of 
the  council,  they  appointed  the  same  commissioners  to  examine 
and  report  upon  the  doctrines  of  Wicliflfe  who  had  been  pre- 
viously appointed  to  do  the  same  work  with  the  doctrines  of 
Huss, — a  plain  intimation  that  they  regarded  the  two  causes 
as  one.  Oa  the  4th  of  May,  at  the  sixth  plenary  sitting, 
judgment  was  pronounced  upon  WicliflFe,  to  the  eflfect  that  in 
that  age  John  Wicliffe,  pseudo-Christianns,  was  diLX  et 
princeps,  leader  and  chief  in  the  warfare  against  Christianity 
and  the  holy  church.  His  articles,  forty-five  in  number — ^the 
same  which  were  condemned  at  Prague — were  condemned 
afresh  ;  all  his  books  and  tractates  adjudged  to  be  burned  by 
the  public  executioner ;  his  name  and  memory  declared  to  be 
infamous  for  ever ;  and  his  very  bones  ordained  to  be  dug  up 
from  the  grave  at  Lutterworth  where  they  had  lain  for  thirty 
years,  and  cast  forth  from  all  holy  ground. 

It  was  thus  the  council  raged  revengefully  against  the  dead 
Reformer.  It  was  a  too  sure  indication  of  how  they  meant  to 
proceed  against  the  living  one  who  was  now  in  their  power. 
If  they  could  have  fastened  upon  him  the  condemned  heresy 
of  WicliflFe  on  the  subject  of  transubstantiation,  that  would 
have  been  the  shortest  and  easiest  road  by  which  to  take  him 
to  the  stake.  And  they  tried  hard  to  do  it  at  his  second 
public  hearing  in  the  refectorium  of  the  Franciscan  Convent, 
on  the  7th  of  June.  But  they  were  surprised  to  find  that  he 
persistently  denied  that  he  had  ever  held  or  taught  the 
doctrine  of  WicliflFe  upon  that  article,  and  they  were  under  the 
necessity  at  last  of  allowing  that  most  damning  of  all  accusa- 
tions to  drop  out  of  the  process.  There  was  only  one  heresy 
which  in  their  eyes  could  come  second  to  it  in  enormity, 
— the  heresy  of  thinking  and  speaking  too  freely  of  the  oflSce 
and  power  of  the  Pope.  Among  other  passages  quoted  against 
Huss  from  his  later  and  latest  works,  was  one  in  which  he  had 
dared  to  say  that  the  church  in  the  days  of  the  apostles  had 
done  excellently  well  without  the  Papacy,  and  possibly  it  could 
do  80  still,  and  even  to  the  world's  end.  It  was  spoken  more 
in  WicliflTe's  trenchant  style  than  was  usual  with  Huss,  and 
there  was  one  fanatical  English  papist  present  whom  this  did 
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not  escape.  John  Stokes,  a  doctor  of  Cambridge,  struck  in 
with  the  bitter  and  death-dealiDg  observation,  "  Huss  in  this 
point  is  out-and-out  a  follower  of  WicliflFe.  He  has  no  need  to 
talk  boastfully  of  hia  writings  and  doctrines.  His  doctrines 
are  WicliflFe's  more  than  his  own." 

This  last  incident  completes  our  historical  illustrations  of  the 
influence  of  Wicliflfe  on  Huss  and  the  Hussite  histoiy.  It  is  a 
very  vivid  and  picturesque  one — an  English  Papist,  who  had 
doubtless  had  many  a  tussle  with  the  Wicliffites  in  England, 
standing  face  to  face  over  against  the  chief  WicliflSte  of 
Bohemia,  and  identifying  him  unmistakeably  as  a  true  disciple 
of  the  great  heresiarch  of  the  age.  Nor  was  it  the  first  time 
that  Stokes  had  met  Huss.  He  had  been  in  Prague  a  few 
years  before,  and  though  a  passing  stranger  had  meddled 
offensively  in  the  university  dispute  about  the  heresy  of 
Wicliffe's  teaching.  Huss  had  challenged  him  then  to  a  public 
disputation  upon  the  subject,  and  Stokes  had  declined  it  on 
the  score  of  his  having  necessary  business  elsewhere,  but  he 
professed  his  readiness  to  meet  his  challenger  on  other  ground 
— in  Paris,  or  some  other  competent  palaestra  of  learned  dis- 
putation. They  never  met  in  Paris,  but  they  met  in  Constance, 
and  Stokes  had  his  bitter  revenge  upon  his  former  challenger 
by  helping  to  bring  him  to  the  stake,  and  by  throwing  an 
English  faggot  into  the  flaming  pile. 

The  two  great  figures,  then,  of  the  English  doctor  and  the 
Bohemian  magister,  everywhere  in  this  history  of  Huss  and 
the  Hussites,  are  seen  standing  side  by  side,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  hand  in  hand — in  the  University  of  Prague,  in  the 
pulpit  of  the  Bethlehem  Chapel,  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
great  Council  of  Constance.  Let  us,  before  we  leave  the 
closing  scene,  see  how  Lechler  compares  the  two  in  point  of 
their  personal  endowments,  intellectual  and  moral. 

"  Huss  is  not  an  original,  creative  genius  like  WicliiSe,  and  as  a  thinker 
has  no  talent  either  for  speculation  or  for  system.  On  the  field  of  theo- 
logical thinking  Wicliffe  is  a  kingly  spirit.  His  thought-power  ia  inborn, 
and  by  dint  of  unwearied  mental  labour,  he  has  gained  the  position  of  a 
leader  of  thought.  Huss  appears  like  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude, 
and  revolves  like  a  planet  round  Wicliffe  as  his  sun,  while  both  wheel 
round  the  central  Sun,  which  is  Christ  Himself.  Moreover,  Huss  is 
not  a  ^laracter  like  Wicliffe — twice-hardened|  and  sharp  like  eteel ;  a 
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nature  strong  within,  moving  right  on  without  looking  either  to  the  right 
or  left,  following  only  his  convictions,  and  carrying  them  out  logically 
and  energetically  to  their  extremest  consequences,  sometimes,  it  may  be, 
with  a  degree  of  harshness  which  wounds  and  gives  offence.     Compared 
with  Wicliffe,  Huss  is  rather  a  soft  nature — a  soul  tenderly  strung— 
rather  formed  to  be  passive  and  receptive,  than  called  to  energetic  action 
at  his  own  instance,  or  to  heroic  aggression  and  conquest.     But  it  is  not 
meant  by  this  that  he  had  a  feeble  nature — a  characterless,  compliant 
personality.     With  softness  and  fineness  of  soul,  may  quite  well  be 
combined  a  moral  tenacity,  an  unvarying  faithfulness,  an  unbending 
constancy  —  a  character  which,  by  reason  of  this  very  combination 
becomes  attractive  and  winning,  and  draws  to  itself  the  most  unmixed 
esteem  and  veneration.    Add  to  this  the  moi*al  purity  and  unselfishness 
of  the  man,  who  practised  an  almost  ascetic  severity  upon  himself,  his 
heartfelt  godliness  and  tender  conscientiousness,  which  led  him  on  all 
occasions  to  seek  not  himself  or  his  own  glory,  but  before  all  things  the 
glory  of  God  and  his  Saviour,  and  along  with  this,  the  honour  of  his 
fatherland,  and  the  untarnished  reputation  of  his  nation  for  orthodox 
piety.     In  sincere  zeal  for  God's  honour  and  the  cause  of  Jesus  Christ, 
both  men — ^Wicliffe  and  Huss — were  alike  ;  only  this  zeal  in  Wicliffe  was 
of  a  more  fiery,  masculine,  energetic  character.     In  Huss  it  was  a  warmth 
more  quietly  glowing,  of  almost  feminine  delicacy,  of  inmost  truth  and 
endurance.     And  this  heart  of  the  man, — unshaken  with  all  its  softness 
unto  death  in  its  most  dreadful  form — this  unconquerable,  yea,  all-con- 
qaering  endurance  of  the  man  in  the  confession  of  gospel  truth, — ^took 
captive  men's  hearts,  and  made  the  most  lastiug  impression  upon  his 
own  and  after  ages.    If  Wicliffe  was  predominantly  a  man  of  intellect, 
Huss  was  as  predominantly  a  man  of  feeling,  not  indeed  in  the  same 
sense  as  Luther,  in  whom  feeling  was  also  genius,  but  still  intensely 
inward,  mild,  profound.     Farther,  if  Wicliffe  was  endowed  with  a  will — 
mighty,  resolute,  masculine,  energetic — so  was  Huss  with  a  will  which 
was  true,  unflinching,  tenacious.     I  might  say,  Wicliffe  was  a  man  of 
God,  Huss  was  a  dtUd  of  God  ;  but  both  were  heroes  in  God's  host— each 
according  to  the  gift  which  the  Spirit  of  God  had  given  him  ;  and  in  each 
of  them  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  put  themselves  forth  for  the  public  use. 
Measured  by  the  standard  of  intellect,  Wicliffe  is  much  the  gi*eater  man 
of  the  two.     He  is  a  whole  head  taller  not  only  than  other  men,  but 
even  than  Huss  himself.    But  notwithstanding  this,  in  all  that  respects 
character,  for  his  pure  and  noble  nature,  for  his  conscientious  piety,  and 
for  his  victorious  constancy  in  suffering  and  death,  Huss  is  in  every  way 
a  worthy  successor  of  Wicliffe,  and  a  worthy  representative  on  the 
Continent  of  the  same  evangelical,  scriptural,  and  christianising  prin- 
ciples which  Wicliffe  maintained  in  England  with  so  much  heroism  and 
steadfastness." 


The  death  of  Huss  proved  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  to 
Hussitism, — a  new  life  which  rose  up  with  tremendous  power 
to  preserve  the  great  work  of  his   life  from  destruction,  to 
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save  from  annihilation  their  individual  and  national  independ- 
ence on  questions  of  religion  and  the  Church,  and  to  repel  the 
invasions  of  mighty  hosts  banded  together  to  destroy  them. 
The  Hussite  war  which  followed  close  upon  Huss'  martyrdom, 
was  the  heroic  age  of  Bohemian  history,  and  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  chapters  in  all  history.  One  against  a  thousand — 
one  small  people  doing  patriotic  battle  against  a  Catholic 
league  of  most  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe  ;  a  series  of 
bloody  and  ruthless  crusades  proclaimed  by  the  Pope  of 
Rome,  which  aimed  at  nothing  short  of  the  complete  extirpa- 
tion of  a  nation  which  had  dared  to  think  for  itself,  and 
threatened  to  infect  all  Europe  with  the  leaven  of  heresy, — 
and  a  series  of  marvellous  campaigns,  purely  defensive  at  first, 
and,  when  they  became  aggressive,  aggressive  only  for  the 
purpose  of  effectual  defence,  not  for  the  conquest  of  territory, 
nor  for  the  mere  lust  of  power  or  revenge  ;  miracles  of  valour 
and  of  generalship  done  by  their  leaders,  and,  foremost  of  these, 
by  the  unconquered  and  unconquerable  Zizka,  who  continued 
to  win  great  battles  at  immense  odds,  even  after  he  had  lost 
both  his  eyes ;  and  this  terrific  contest  maintained  year  after 
year  by  a  nation  of  heroes,  till  all  Europe  and  the  Pope 
himself  were  fairly  compelled,  in  utter  despair  of  success,  to 
make  peace  and  let  the  inextinguishable  heretics  alone :  all 
this  wonderful  story  of  patriotism  and  valour  and  religious 
enthusiasm,  sprang  out  of  the  influence  of  two  minds  upon  a 
whole  nation, — two  minds  of  which  it  is  hard  to  say  which  had 
most  to  do  with  producing  the  prodigious  result  As  to 
Wicliffe,  who  originated  all  the  new  ideas  which  lay  at  the 
root  of  the  movement,  the  Hussite  war  is  a  marvellous  instance 
of  the  power  of  great  thoughts,  when  thoughts  are  practical 
as  well  as  great.  Such  knowledge  is  power  indeed, — a  power 
in  the  life  and  work  and  struggles  of  nations, — a  power  to 
wage  noble  war  as  well  as  to  make  fruitful  peace.  And  as  to 
Huss,  his  share  in  producing  the  movement  was  rather  due  to 
the  power  of  his  personality  than  to  any  originality  in  his 
ideas.  His  ideas  he  derived  ;  but  the  power  of  his  personal 
character  was  all  his  own — the  power  of  his  holy  and  patriotic 
life,  and  the  power  of  his  grand  death,  even  more  than  of  his 
life.  It  was  the  flames  of  his  martyr-pile  that  kindled  the 
wide-wasting  flames  of  the  Hussite  war.  His  faithfulness  unto 
death,  and  such  a  deaths  rivetted  bis  doctrine  in  the  heart  and 
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conscieDce  of  his  people  for  ages.  If  he  had  not  stood  firm  in 
the  supreme  trial,  there  would  have  been  no  national  enthu- 
siasm for  him,  and  no  Hussite  war.  If  he  had  flinched, 
though  only  for  a  time,  like  his  friend  Jerome, — if  he  had  first 
recanted  and  then  recanted  his  recantation,  his  weakness, 
like  Cranmer's,  might  have  been  forgiven,  but  Huss  would 
have  had  no  succession  of  Hussites,  as  Cranmer  had  none  of 
Cranmerites ;  the  spell  of  'his  influence  would  have  been 
broken.  This  mild  but  mighty  Sampson,  shorn  of  his  locks, 
would  have  become  weak  like  other  men.  It  was  Husa 
impersonating  Wicliffe,  and  teaching  the  Wicliflfe  Gospel  to 
a  nation  by  his  life  and  example  and  martyr-death,  that 
produced  the  amazing  phenomenon  of  the  Hussite  defensive 
wars.  What  a  momentous  chapter  that  was  in  the  history  of 
the  world  and  of  civilisation,  Palacky  shall  tell  us,  in  a  noble 
passage  taken  from  the  preface  to  his  last  work, — "  The 
Documents  of  the  Hussite  War."  It  is  a  chapter  which  has 
been  written  by  him  as  it  was  never  written  before ;  and  the 
revision  and  perfecting  of  his  history  of  it,  are  to  be,  he  tells 
us,  the  last  literary  care  of  his  life. 

*'  Ho&sitism  is  a  phenomenon  in  tlie  history  of  the  world,  as  highly 
important  as  it  has  been  hitherto  little  known.  There  is  no  lack,  indeed, 
of  works  of  merit  on  John  Huss  himself,  his  labours  and  sufferings; 
and  his  teaching  has  often  been  handled  and  commented  on  from  differ- 
ent points  of  view  ;  his  own  and  his  friend  Jerome  of  Prague's  under- 
takings and  fortunes,  have  not  been  overlooked.  But  up  to  the  present 
day  men  have  troubled  themselves  very  little  about  the  after-development 
and  consequences  of  the  movement  of  mind  which  they  excited  ;  this 
portion  of  his  story  still  lies  in  a  somewhat  evil  condition.  Even  at  this 
day,  the  ideas  which  men  are  commonly  accustomed  to  associate  with 
the  names  of  the  Hussites,  the  Taborites,  Zizka,  Prokop,  and  the  like,  are 
not  only  inappropriate,  but  unworthy  of  an  enlightened  age.  For  the 
most  part,  they  are  decried  as  mere  firebrands, — ^as  rude,  uncultivated 
fanatics,  who  in  godless  rage  sought  to  undermine  all  order  and  to 
destroy  all  the  monuments  of  civilisation  in  their  time,  and  so  forth  ; 
and  yet  nothing  hvy  further  from  their  intentions  than  aggression  and 
war.  It  was  not  they,  but  their  enemies,  who  provoked  bloodshed  and 
the  horrors  of  a  destructive  war.  Bather,  they  were  the  first  people  in 
Europe  who,  not  for  the  sake  of  earthly  possessions,  not  for  the  sake  of 
worldly  power  and  dominion,  but  for  the  protection  of  the  highest 
blessings  of  man  threatened  with  ruin — the  right  of  personal  liberty 
and  freedom  of  conscience,  and  only  when  driven  by  necessity  to  do 
80,  took  up  arms  and  committed  themselves  to  a  long  war  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  world,  which  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  their  entire 
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annihilation  ;  and  who  not  only  committed  themselves  to  the  war,  but 
carried  it  through  to  a  marvellous  victory.  Huss  himself  trod  a 
path  which  many  men  had  trodden  before  him  ;  but  his  followers 
had  no  predecessors,  no  example  in  history  which  they  could  copy, 
— they  were  the  first  people  upon  earth  who  rose  up  en.  inoMe  to 
defend  their  freedom  of  thought  and  conscience,  and  who  for  this 
object  put  their  whole  existence  at  stake.  The  horrors  of  war  they 
hurled  baclc  upon  their  enemies,  only  when  it  became  evident  to  them 
tliat  that  was  the  only  way  left  open  to  them  to  attain  to  peace.  Those 
who  in  our  own  day  still  see  the  only  safety  of  humanity  to  lie  in  the 
dominance  of  the  principle  of  authority,  may  condemn,  if  they  will,  that 
proceeding.  Their  judgment  can  be  no  standard  for  the  unprejudiced 
investigator  of  history.  For  if  a  progress  of  the  human  mind,  in  any 
sense,  was  inconceivable  without  a  bursting  of  the  all-enclosing  net  of 
that  principle,  which  in  the  middle  ages  had  the  exclusive  mastery  of  the 
whole  world,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  to  the  Hussites  the  merit  of  having 
been  the  first  to  make  such  a  progress  possible.  Men  applaud,  it  is  true, 
and  not  without  reason,  the  great  effects  which  followed  from  the  Grerman 
Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  even  that  Eeformation  and  its 
comparatively  little  disturbed  development,  were  due  chiefly  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  supreme  holders  of  authority  had  learned  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Hussite  wars  the  fruitlessness  of  such  interference,  and  therefore 
refrained  at  the  beginning  of  the  Eeformation  movement  from  bringing 
to  bear  upon  it  their  powerful  resources  of  repression.  It  would  there- 
fore be  as  foolish  as  it  would  be  unjust  and  ungrateful,  to  regard  the 
Hussites  with  disrespect,  and  to  continue  to  treat  their  history  with  the 
neglect  which  has  been  usual  in  past  times." 

We  can  only  touch  very  briefly  on  the  extent  to  which 
Wicliffism,  as^a  system  of  doctrine  and  Church  principles, 
passed  into  the  convictions  and  church-life,  first  of  Huss 
himself  and  then  of  the  Hussites.  This  is  a  large  subject ; 
and  when  "viewed  in  its  whole  bearings  and  latest  develop- 
ments, embracing  not  only  what  is  usually  understood  by  Hus- 
sitism  proper,  but  Bohemian-brethrenism  also,  both  as  it  stood 
for  seventy  years  before  Luther,  and  as  it  was  modified  under 
the  influences  of  the  Reformation,  and  down  to  the  time  of  its 
last  Bishop,  Comenius,  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  again 
as  it  passed  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  into  the 
form  of  Moravianism,  or  the  revived  Church  of  the  Unitas 
Fratrum  of  Herrnhut,  under  the  protection  and  guidance  of 
Count  Zinzendorf.  Our  nearly  exhausted  space  will  only  allow 
us  to  sketch  the  barest  outline  of  a  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical 
history  which  thus  extends  through  several  centuries,  and 
which  is  still  represented  most  honourably  by  a  Mission  Church, 
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whose  heralds  of  salvation  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  zones 
both  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World. 

With  regard  to  Huss  himself,  he  was  a  true  disciple  of 
Wicliffe,  in  the  sense  of  being  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
religious  and  moral  spirit  of  the  English  Reformer,  but  not  in 
the  sense  of  having  adopted  all  his  doctrines,  even  on  funda- 
mental subjects.  He  never  to  the  last,  e.gr.,  accepted  Wicliffe's 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  opposed  to  the  dogma  of 
transubstantiation ;  and  when  required  and  pressed  by  the 
Council  to  recant  a  considerable  number  of  other  articles,  in 
which  it  was  thought  he  agreed  with  Wicliffe,  the  only  reason 
he  assigned  for  refusing  to  recant  them  was,  not  that  they 
were  true,  but  that  he  had  never  held  them  nor  taught  them. 
How  could  he,  as  an  honest  man,  pretend  to  recant  what  he 
had  never  believed  or  professed  ?  And  on  Church  questions  as 
well,  he  was  far  from  going  all  lengths  with  the  great  English 
logician.  Huss  was  much  more  a  moral  and  practical  theologian 
and  churchman,  than  a  logical  or  speculative  one.  His 
quarrel  with  the  Papacy  itself  was  much  more  on  account  of 
its  abuse  of  the  powers  it  claimed,  than  on  account  of  the 
usurped  and  anti-scriptural  character  of  the  powers  themselves. 
He  was  willing  to  die  at  the  stake  rather  than  withdraw  his 
prot^t  against  the  corruptions  of  the  Church,  and  the  Anti- 
Christian  use  which  the  Popes  made  of  their  authority  against 
Christian  truth  and  obedience  to  the  will  and  law  of  Christ 
Himself!  But  he  was  not,  in  the  strict  and  full  sense  of  the 
term,  a  consequential  thinker.  He  did  not  reason  things 
out  to  their  very  last  'intellectual  issues ;  he  was  more  heroic 
in  action  than  in  thought ;  he  shrunk  from  no  extremes  of 
suffering  and  self-sacrifice  to  which  duty  called  him  when  the 
line  of  duty  was  once  made  plain  to  him  ;  but  he  had  none  of 
that  heroism  of  intellect  which  pursues  truth  of  thought  to  its 
last  results,  and  shrinks  from  nothing  in  the  conclusion  which 
with  strong  insight  it  sees  to  be  involved  in  the  premisses. 
Wicliffe  was  both  a  giant  and  a  hero  in  intellect.  Huss*  chief 
power  and  mastery  lay  in  the  sphere  of  conscience  and  duty 
towards  God  and  towards  man. 

But  multitudes  of  the  Hussites  went  far  beyond  Huss.  Even 
before  his  death,  while  he  was  still  a  prisoner  in  Constance,  the 
Hussites  of  Pi^gue  demanded  that  the  cup  in  the  eucharist 
should  be  restored  to  the  laity  of  the  Church,  a  demand  which 
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he  had  never  made  himself,  though  he  concurred  in  it  as  soon 
as  it  was  put  forward  by  his  friends ;  and  in  this  particular 
development  of  Hussitism  there  was  always  afterwards  com- 
plete unanimity  among  the  Hussites.  But  that  was  the  only 
point  in  advance  in  which  they  could  ever  be  unanimous. 
The  whole  Bohemian  nation,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
minority  of  Romanists,  was  stirred  by  his  noble  and  aflfecting 
martyrdom  to  embrace  his  cause,  and  to  call  themselves  by  his 
honoured  name,  but  they  soon  parted  off  into  two  great  divi- 
sions,— the  Utraquists,  or  the  Calixtines,  who  were  the  Hussite 
conservatives — and  the  Taborites,  who  were  the  party  of 
progress,  the  radical  Hussites :  and  to  these  opposite  extremes 
was  erelong,  of  course,  added  a  middle  party,  led  by  the  famous 
Zizka,  the  generalissimo  of  the  nation,  and  called  the  party  of 
the  Orphans.  In  these  two  latter  sections  of  the  nation,  the 
doctrines  of  Wicliffe  were  much  more  fully  accepted  and 
carried  out  than  among  the  Utraquists.  The  Taborites  and 
the  Orphans  were  both,  in  a  word,  in  different  degrees  Hussite 
Puritans ;  as  in  the  next  century  there  arose,  under  the 
Reformation,  Protestants  of  the  Puritan  type  as  well  as  of  the 
Conservative  Church  type;  and  in  both  of  these  Puritan 
parties  of  Bohemia,  the  Moderate  and  the  Extreme,  the 
principles  of  Wicliffe  were  carried  out  much  beyond  the  point 
which  had  been  reached  by  Huss  himself.  The  halting, 
inconsequential  position  of  the  Utraquists  was  abandoned,  and 
going  beyond  Wicliffe  himself,  the  Taborites,  in  many  instances, 
ran  out  into  extremes  of  principle  and  practice,  which  in  the 
end,  and  ere  very  long,  resulted  in  the  decay  and  final  down- 
fall and  extinction  of  the  party  as  first  constituted. 

Then  arose  out  of  the  ruins  of  Taborism,  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  interesting  and  truly  Christian  Church 
of  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  or  the  Bohemian  Brethren.  It  united 
the  doctrines  of  Wicliffe  with  the  spiritual  and  moral  earnest- 
ness of  Huss  and  the  earliest  Hussites.  It  was  the  best  and 
truest  Church-realisation  of  the  teaching  and  life  both  of 
Wicliffe  and  Huss, — though  in  some  things  it  differed  from 
both,  under  the  influence  of  the  Waldensian  Church,  which 
had  then  numerous  representatives  either  in  Bohemia  or  in 
the  countries  nearest  to  it,  with  whom  the  Brethren  found 
themselves  more  in  sympathy  and  accord  than  with  their 
Utraquistic  countrymen ;  and  between  whom  and  them  there 
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sprang  up  a  closeness  of  intercourse  which  led  on  both  sides 
to  a  considerable  amalgamation  of  doctrine  and  practice. 

It  was  in  this  ecclesiastical  condition  that  the  Reformation 
of  the  16th  century  found  the  Hussite  kingdom  and  Church. 
It  was  hailed  with  equal  joy  by  both  the  Hussite  parties, 
and  from  it  both  were  willing  to  accept  improvements  alike 
in  their  teaching  and  practice.  The  Bohemian  people  shewed 
their  gratitude  for  these  benefits,  and  their  deep  sense  of 
unity  with  the  Reformation,  by  refusing  to  bear  arms  against 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  other  evangelical  princes  of 
Germany,  in  the  disastrous  war  which  broke  up  the  Schmal- 
kald  League  and  drove  John  the  Magnanimous  from  his 
electoral  throne.  The  reaction  which  followed  the  Protestant 
catastrophe  in  Saxony,  in  the  days  of  the  Interim,  did  not 
extend  to  Bohemia ;  and  the  Hussite  Church  there,  consisting 
of  the  same  two  sections  which  had  descended  from  the 
fifteenth  century,  maintained  itself  steadily  as  a  Reformed 
Church  down  to  the  outbreak,  in  1620,  of  the  thirty  years' 
war.  The  old  successes  in  war  of  the  Hussite  arms  under 
Zizka,  unfortunately,  could  not  be  repeated  under  the  banners 
of  Frederick  of  the  Palatinate,  whom  the  revolted  kingdom 
had  chosen  to  be  their  king.  In  the  fatal  battle  of  the 
White  Mountain,  fought  at  the  very  gates  of  Prague,  all  the 
liberties  of  the  kingdom,  both  political  and  religious,  were  lost. 
Bohemia  was  compelled,  by  force  of  arms,  to  submit  to  a 
double  restoration — -both  of  the  old  throne  and  of  the  old 
Church.  The  house  of  Austria,  in  the  person  of  Ferdinand,  a 
disciple  of  the  Jesuits,  equal  in  bigotry  and  intolerance  to  the 
worst  of  his  masters,  joined  hands  with  the  Pope  on  the  soil 
of  Huss  and  of  Zizka.  All  that  Huss  and  Zizka  had  done  was 
undone, — Hussitism  was  proscribed  and  exterminated, — and 
Romanism  took  its  place,  under  the  double  guarantee  of  the 
military  despotism  of  Vienna  and  the  Jesuit  soldiery  of  the 
Pope.  The  Utraquists,  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  the  Walden- 
sians,and  the  Lutherans,  all  ceased  to  exist  in  the  land, or  existed 
only  in  dark  comers ;  persecution  raged ;  the  churches  were 
given  back  to  the  priests ;  the  Protestant  pastors  were  driven 
out  of  the  kingdom;  and  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  had  only  to  choose  between  conforming  to  the 
Romish  worship,  or  going  into  perpetual  exile  from  the  land 
of  their  fathers.  Peter  Lorimer. 
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Art.  II. — The  Church  and  the  Synagogue. 

1.   BEFOBB  THE  BEFORMATION. 

WHILST  the  history  of  the  chosen  people  has  occupied  the 
attention  and  engaged  the  pens  of  some  of  the  ablest 
writers  of  whom  the  world  of  literature  can  boast,  that 
particular  aspect  of  it  which  might  have  been  thought  most 
deeply  interesting,  especially  to  the  Christian  student,  has 
been  strangely  and  systematically  neglected.  Those  authors 
who  in  modem  times  have  entered  most  minutely  into  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  dia8po7*a,  such  as  Milman  and  Joet  and 
Gratz,  glance  only  casually  and  in  passing  at  the  conversion  of 
individual  Jews  to  the  Christian  faith.  There  have  not  been 
wanting,  it  is  true,  attempts  to  define  critically  the  relation  of 
the  synagogue  to  the  church,  both  before  and  after  the  Refor- 
mation, and  by  Jewish  as  well  as  Christian  writers.  But 
these  attempts  have  for  the  most  part  failed,  owing  to  their 
authors  having  assumed,  as  the  starting-point  of  their  criticism, 
the  peculiar  theological  standpoint  of  a  particular  age  in  the 
church's  development.  For  this  reason  the  works  of  such 
authors  as  Wagenseil  and  Miiller,  however  valuable  in  other 
respects,  are  of  little  practical  use  to  the  student  who  would 
gain  a  clear  idea  of  the  attitude  mutually  assumed  towards 
each  other  by  Judaism  and  Christianity  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  of  the  influence  exerted  by  the  latter 
on  the  former  at  different  periods.  The  only  tolerably  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  supply  this  want  is  that  made  a  few  years 
ago  by  Dr  Kalkar  in  his  little  work,  "Israel  und  die  Kirche" 
in  which  he  gives  a  sketch  of  the  leading  features  of  Jewish 
history  in  the  diaspora  in  Christian  lands,  and  of  the  most 
notable  conversions  that  have  taken  place  in  the  different 
centuries.  A  very  interesting  article  by  Pressel,  in  Herzog's 
"Encyclopaedia,"  on  *'Das  Volk  Gottes,"  is  partially  devoted  to 
the  same  subject,  but  is  wanting  in  the  TninuticB  "which  render 
Kalkar*s  brochure,  in  this  respect,  so  valuable. 

The  field  is  so  wide,  and  the  approaches  to  it  so  numerous, 
that  an  exhaustive  review  of  it  in  all  its  aspects  would  be 
impossible  within  the  limits  of  an  article  or  two.  AU  we 
propose  attempting^  therefore,  in  this  and  a  succeeding  paper^  is 
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to  glance  rapidly  at  the  more  prominent  landmarks  presented 
by  the  history  of  the  subject;  noting  a  few  of  the  more 
remarkable  conversions  which  have  occurred  at  various  times ; 
and  concluding  by  venturing  to  suggest  at  least  a  partial 
reorganisation  of  Christian  effort  in  Jewish  mission  fields. 
We  shall  follow,  in  the  main,  the  line  marked  out  by 
Kalkar  and  Pressel. 

The  first  Christian  Church  consisted  exclusively  of  Hebrews ; 
and  during  the  first  two  centuries  the  gospel  made  more  rapid 
progress  among  them  than  among  the  Gentiles.  The  fierce 
conflicts  which  Paul  had  to  sustain  with  the  zealots  of  his  race 
are  proof  of  the  bitter  hostility  with  which  Christianity  was 
regarded  by  them;  yet  during  the  lifetime  of  that  apostle 
it  could  be  reported  to  the  brethren  at  Jerusalem  concerning 
"  the  many  thousands  of  Jews  there  are  which  believe ;  and 
they  are  all  zealous  for  the  law."  It  is  calculated  that  up  till 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian  (A.D.  120)  fifteen  bishops  of 
the  Church  of  Jerusalem  had  been  converts  from  Judaism. 

During  the  siege,  in  the  interval  of  rest  which  followed  the 
arrival  of  the  news  from  Italy  that  the  legions  had  elected 
Vespasian  to  the  imperial  throne,  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem 
remembered  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  fled  from  the  doomed 
city  to  Pella,  in  the  hills.  But  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war 
they  returned,  and  formed  anew  a  Jewish-Christian  community 
around  the  ruined  walls  of  the  temple  of  their  fathers.  Symeon, 
the  son  of  Cleophas,  a  relative  of  the  Lord,  was  elected  bishop, 
and  for  a  time  the  church  enjoyed  prosperity  and  peace.  But 
it  was  of  short  duration.  Soon  the  old  controversy  as  to 
whether  the  Mosaic  law  was  binding  on  Christians,  was 
revived.  Hence  arose  the  new  sect  of  Ebionites,  as  the 
stricter  Jewish-Christian  party  were  called  from  this  time 
onwards.  We  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  peculiar  tenets 
of  this  sect.  It  will  be  enough  to  remember  that  the  Ebionites 
held  fast  to  the  law  in  all  its  strictness,  to  the  Jewish  Sabbath, 
and  to  circumcision  ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand  they  tried  to 
unite,  in  a  curious  fashion,  their  Judaistic  observances  with 
the  Christian  faith.  The  more  liberal  members  of  the  Jewish- 
Christian  Church  were  known  as  the  Nazarenes ;  and  after  the 
founding  of  the  new  ^ia  Capitolina  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Jerusalem,  and  the  suppression  by  Hadrian  of  the 
rebellion  of  the  paeudo-JAesBias,  Bar  Cochba,  they  became 
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incorporated  with  the  Gentile-Christian  Church  at  Jerusalem, 
then  presided  over  by  the  bishop  Mark. 

As  Christianity  spread  among  the  Gentiles,  the  Jewish- 
Christian  element  gradually  sank  into  increasing  obscurity, 
or  relapsed  into  Judaism.  Thus,  we  find  Epiphanius,  in  the 
fourth  century,  characterizing  the  Ebionites,  and  those  of  the 
Nazarenes  who  had  not  coalesced  with  the  Gentile  party  in 
the  Church,  as  heretics.  True  Christianity,  which  regards 
neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  spread  gradually,  but  mightily,  among 
the  nations,  and  in  the  end  gained  a  complete  victory,  not 
only  over  the  eclectic  systems  of  the  Ebionites  and  Gnostics, 
but  also  over  Arianism  itself,  which  we  may  regard  as  the  last 
stronghold,  the  latest  development,  of  Jewish  Christology.  It 
was  the  Council  of  Nice  which,  by  crystallizing  Christian 
doctrines  into  definite  formulae,  finally  severed  the  last  bond 
of  union  between  the  Church  and  the  synagogue.  Hitherto 
their  lines  had  met  and  crossed  at  many  points;  but  when 
the  first  day  of  the  week  was  formally  declared  to  be  the 
Christian  Sabbath,  and  especially  when  the  time  of  the  Easter 
celebration  was  fixed  by  the  Church,  tradition  owned  itself 
vanquished,  and  Judaism  assumed  towards  Christianity  that 
attitude  of  fierce  and  bitter  antagonism  which  it  has  main- 
tained till  the  present  hour. 

Conscious  ascendancy  soon  begat  a  spirit  of  persecution. 
Constantino,  the  first  of  the  Christian  emperors,  issued  a 
number  of  edicts  against  those  Jews  who  should  seek  to 
prevent  others  of  their  faith  from  becoming  converts  to 
Christianity  {viiU  Jost  iv.  p.  250).  Any  relapse  into  Judaism 
was  punished  with  confiscation  of  the  backslider's  property. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  these  extreme  measures 
were  in  all  cases  approved  of  by  the  Church  ;  for  in  the 
writings  of  that  period  which  are  still  extant,  we  find  frequent 
complaints  that  those  penal  statutes,  for  the  most  part,  only 
resulted  in  bringing  over  to  Christianity  multitudes  of  Jews 
and  heathen  of  the  baser  sort,  whose  conversion  was  only 
external,  and  whose  hearts  still  held  fast  to  the  ancient  faith. 

The  most  celebrated  proselytes  of  those  stormy  controversial 
times  were  Barnabas,  Ariston  of  Fella,  and,  somewhat  later  in 
the  fourth  century,  Epiphanius. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Constantino,  there  took  place 
at  Liberias  the  very  remarkable  conversion  of  the  Jewish 
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patriarch  Hillel,  a  lineal  descendant  of  GamalieL  From  the  de- 
tailed account  given  by  Epiphanius  of  the  event,  it  appears  that 
the  patriarch  had  long  occupied  himself  in  secret  in  searching 
the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  and  had  even  translated 
the  Gospel  of  John  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  into  Hebrew. 
Feeling  his  end  approaching,  he  desired  the  Christian  bishop 
to  be  summoned,  and  after  confessing  his  faith,  was  baptized 
in  the  name  of  Jesus.  Before  his  death  he  handed  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  the  bishop  for  distribution  among  the  poorer 
priests  of  the  Church.  A  witness  of  this  secret  confession  and 
baptism  was  a  learned  and  respected  Jew,  called  Joseph,  upon 
whom  the  solemn  scene  made  so  deep  and  lasting  an  impres- 
sion, that  he  too  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  was  finally  publicly  baptised.  He  was  subse- 
quently raised  to  the  rank  of  Comes  of  the  imperial  court,  and 
was  able  in  this  influential  position  to  render  material  service 
to  the  Church.  It  was  owing  to  him  that  Christian  churches 
were  established  in  Sepphoris,  Nazareth,  and  Capernaum. 

But  by  far  the  most  eminent  name  among  the  proselytes  of 
the  age,  was  that  of  Epiphanius,  to  whom  reference  has  already 
been  made,  and  to  whom  we  owe  many  curious  and  valuable 
writings  still  extant.  He  was  bom  at  Bezanduca,  a  village  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Eleutheropolis,  about  the  year  310. 
The  story  of  his  conversion  has  been  so  obscured  by  monkish 
legends,  that  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  absolute  certainty 
regarding  it.  It  may,  however,  be  taken  as  established  that 
the  kindness  he  experienced  at  the  hands  of  a  certain  monk 
called  Lucius,  during  a  time  of  persecution,  produced  so  lasting 
an  impression  upon  him,  that  he  ultimately  resolved  to 
embrace  the  faith  of  his  benefactor.  After  his  baptism  he 
became  an  eager  defender  of  the  Catholic  doctrine.  He 
foimded  a  monastery  in  his  native  place,  over  which  he 
presided  himself.  Subsequently  he  was  translated  as  presbjrter 
to  Constantia  (Salamis),  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  where  he  was 
eventually  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  bishop.  In  his  new  office 
he  retained  the  simplicity  of  his  old  monkish  life,  and  mani- 
fested all  his  former  zeal  in  defence  and  propagation  of  the 
faith.  But  along  with  his  deep  piety,  and  in  spite  of  it,  he 
remained  till  the  last  narrow-minded  in  his  views,  and 
incapable  of  that  broad,  liberal  toleration  for  the  opinions  of 
others,  which  is  indicative  of  the  highest  development  of 
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Christian  culture.  He  published  a  work,  entitled  "  Panarion," 
in  which  he  enumerated  eighty  old  and  new  heresies,  compar- 
ing them  with  as  many  serpents.  Fearlessly  he  denounced 
Origen  as  a  heretic,  fulminated  from  the  pulpit  against  John 
of  Jerusalem,  announced  to  Hieronymus  that  he  could  no 
longer  maintain  Christian  fellowship  with  him,  and  even  went 
so  far  as  to  condemn  Chiysostom  as  an  unworthy  son  of  the 
Church.     He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  the  year  403. 

Another  case  of  conversion  falling  within  the  same  period, 
and  likewise  enveloped  in  much  legendary  obscurity,  is  worthy 
of  mention.  Basil,  the  great  Bishop  of  Csesarea,  had  a  Jewish 
physician  in  his  household,  who  was  much  attached  to  his 
patron.  On  one  occasion,  in  the  year  379,  he  was  hastily 
summoned  to  attend  the  bishop,  who,  attacked  by  sudden 
illness,  lay  at  the  point  of  death.  On  entering  the  sick  man's 
chamber,  his  experienced  eye  at  once  detected  the  presence  of 
the  most  urgent  danger.  The  prospect  of  losing  his  master 
moved  him  to  tears.  The  bishop  endeavoured  to  comfort  him 
by  telling  him  he  had  prayed  for  recovery,  and  felt  assured 
his  prayer  had  been  accepted,  and  that  he  should  be  spared. 
The  skilled  leech  thought  it  impossible.  But,  contrary  to  all 
expectation,  the  sick  man  began  immediately  to  amend,  and 
recovered  so  rapidly,  that  on  the  following  day  he  was  able  to 
celebrate  the  Eucharist  in  the  church.  The  Jew  was  conquered 
by  this  proof  of  the  power  of  believing  prayer,  and  was  baptized 
with  his  whole  house. 

Anotlier  legend,  dating  about  a  hundred  years  later,  may 
also  be  noticed.  There  existed  at  that  time  in  the  interior  of 
Arabia  a  Jewish  colony,  under  the  name  of  Homerites,  whose 
king  was  a  zealous  persecutor  of  the  Christians.  The  story 
goes  that  Gregentius,  Bishop  of  Tapra,  in  Arabia  {ph.  552), 
once  held  a  disputation  among  this  people  before  a  mixed 
assembly  of  Jews  and  Christians.  His  opponent  in  the 
discussion  was  a  learned  Jew,  Herbanus,  whom  all  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Christian  doctor  proved  powerless  to  convince. 
Finally  Herbanus  declared  he  would  not  believe  unless  Jesus 
Christ  should  then  and  there  appear  to  him  in  person.  Sud- 
denly the  Lord  appeared  in  His  glory  in  the  midst  of  the 
assembly,  and  was  seen  of  all  the  Christians  present ;  but  the 
Jews,  in  punishment  for  their  unbelief,  were  smitten  with 
blindness,  with  the  exception  of  one  aged  Rabbi,  who  arose 
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and  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the 
true  God,  and  I  believe  in  Him."  This  testimony  produced 
no  less  a  result  than  that  Herbanus  and  five  hundred 
thousand  other  Jews  were  baptised  in  one  day ! 

The  centuries  following  the  death  of  Constantino  were 
marked  by  the  struggles  of  the  Church  against  the  inroads  of 
Arian,  Pelagian,  and  Nestorian  heresy.  Sharper  measures 
were  adopted,  and  more  stringent  edicts  issued  against 
heretics,  among  whom  were  now  expressly  included  Jews  and 
Samaritans.  The  older  fathers  had  advocated  the  cause  of 
religious  toleration  and  liberty  of  conscience.  But  in  the  heat 
of  polemic  warfare,  the  Church  forgot  the  moderation  of  its 
founders,  and  boldly  demanded  from  the  State  the  suppression 
of  Judaism  and  heathenism  by  force.  Many  Jews,  therefore, 
made  outward  confession  of  Christianity,  in  order  to  escape 
persecution ;  and  the  number  of  those  who  thus  outwardly  con- 
formed was  largely  increased  by  the  severity  with  which  they 
were  uniformly  treated  by  the  Mohammedans.  The  Church 
alone  was  powerful  enough  to  protect  its  adherents  in  those 
stormy  times  from  the  fury  of  the  followers  of  the  Prophet 
(vide  Milman,  i.  c.  iii.  65).  Subsequently,  too,  the  Jews  were 
involved  in  the  sufferings  of  the  Montanists.  Leo  the  Isaurian^ 
persecuted  both  parties  alike,  and  compelled  many  of  the 
former  to  submit  to  baptism.  Better  days  dawned  upon  them 
when  the  Emperor  Basilius  began  to  reign.  Convinced  that 
faith  cannot  be  forced,  this  enlighteued  monarch  laboured  to 
gain  converts  from  Judaism  by  the  gentler  means  of  public 
discussions  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  He  removed 
many  of  the  burdens  under  which  the  Hebrews  groaned,  and, 
as  an  old  chronicler  quaintly  reports,  "  in  this  way  took  away 
the  veil  from  the  eyes  of  many." 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  for  some  centuries  immediately 
following  the  death  of  the  first  Christian  emperor,  the  Church 
manifested  an  increasing  tendency  to  stamp  out  Judaism 
by  I^islative  and  penal  measures.  It  is  not  surprising, 
accordingly,  that  among  the  proselytes  of  that  time,  with 
the  exception  of  Epiphanius,  few  names  are  found  of  men 
eminent  in  piety,  or  distinguished  for  their  learning.  All 
that  can  with  any  certainty  be  gathered  regarding  the  relations 
between  the  two  parties  in  those  dark  legendary  ages,  marked 
^8eeFt«Mel:  daa  VolkGottes.    Herzog,  xvii  p.  331  f. 
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more  by  monkish  superstition  and  fanatical  bigotry  than 
enlightenment  in  the  pursuit  or  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the 
truth,  is  that  the  most  learned  fathers  of  the  Church  gladly 
availed  themselves  of  the  help  of  Jewish  doctors,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  more  accurate  and  literal  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  And  through  this  connection  in  scholarship  and 
kindred  pursuits,  an  intercourse,  more  or  less  confidential,  was 
established,  which  in  many  instances  resulted  in  the  conversion 
of  individuals.  Friendships  were  formed,  growing  out  of 
mutual  esteem,  that  sometimes  led  to  Christian  fellowship. 
On  the  death  of  the  distinguished  Bishop  Hilary  of  Poictiers 
(368),  a  large  concourse  of  Jews  followed  his  bier  to  the  grave, 
chanting  their  grand  old  Hebrew  Psalms,  and  stood  afterwards 
with  uncovered  heads,  reverently  silent,  whilst  the  Christian 
mourners  engaged  in  prayer  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  Apollin- 
aris,  Bishop  of  Laodicea  (06.  390),  whilst  boldly  defending  the 
truth  of  Christian  doctrine  against  Judaistic  error,  nevertheless 
knew  how  to  gain  the  respect  and  love  of  a  wide  circle  of 
Jewish  friends. 

Our  limits  forbid  us  to  follow  the  story  of  Israel  and  the 
Church  in  all  the  lands  where  the  two  have  come  into  collision. 
And  the  record,  if  attempted,  would  not  only  be  tedious,  but 
also  monotonous.  For  the  story  in  its  main  features  is  singu- 
larly uniform.  In  all  lands  the  Jews  have  been  treated  with 
the  same  merciless  cruelty,  and  their  most  bitter  enemy  has 
been  in  every  instance  the  Catholic  Church.  Let  us  therefore 
select  one  page  only  from  the  many-leaved  narrative,  and,  from 
a  rapid  survey  of  the  history  in  a  particular  case,  learn  how 
Israel  fared  at  the  hands  of  Christendom  in  general  during  the 
middle  ages. 

In  no  European  country  have  darker  stains  fallen  on  the 
white  livery  of  Christianity  than  in  Spain.  Intolerance  and 
bigotry,  merciless  persecution  and  unrelenting  cruelty, — such 
have  been  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  Spanish 
Catholicism  in  all  past  age&  And,  notwithstanding  the 
boasted  progress  and  enlightenment  of  the  present,  recent 
events  have  shewn  that  the  old  cruel  spirit  is  not  dead,  that 
the  fire  still  smoulders  under  the  ashes,  that  the  sword  is  not 
yet  rusted  in  the  scabbard.  Let  but  the  Carlist  cause  prosper 
in  that  unhappy  land,  and  soon  the  spark  will  kindle  again 
into  flame,  and  the  sword  leap  forth  to  smite  new  victima    It 
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is  a  dark  page  in  the  history  of  the  Church  which  sets  forth  the 
relation  between  Catholicism  and  Judaism  in  Spain.  Let  us 
glance  briefly  over  the  record. 

.  After  the  dispersion^  Spain  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
fSsivourite  refuges  of  the  exiled  Hebrews.  At  what  period  the 
wanderers  first  began  to  seek  its  shores  it  is  impossible  to 
determine.  There  is  nothing  glaringly  improbable  in  the  old 
tradition,  that  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Solomon  a  Jewish 
colony  emigrated  thither  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the 
Phoenicians.  It  is  possible  that  vast  numbers,  driven  from 
their  homes  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  later  also  by  the  Romans, 
journeyed  across  North  Africa  to  the  Peninsula.  It  is  at  all 
events  certain  that  in  the  apostolic  age  a  very  considerable 
Jewish  population  had  established  themselves  in  the  country. 
Nay,  from  the  fact  that  Paul  intended  to  proceed  thither,  and 
hints  at  this  purpose  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans, — intimating 
that  his  stay  in  Rome  itself  should  be  only  a  passing  sojourn 
on  his  way  to  the  farther  west, — we  might  even  be  justified  in 
concluding  that  a  larger  number  of  Jews  had  settled  in  Spain  ' 
than  in  the  capital  of  the  world.  And,  at  whatever  period 
they  had  come,  it  is  also  certain  that  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
Church's  history  the  Sephardim  were  numerous  and  powerful 
in  the  land,  and  that  specially  friendly  relations  subsisted 
between  them  and  the  Christians  around  them.  This  harmony 
must  ultimately  have  threatened  danger  to  the  stability  and 
purity  of  the  Church,  for  we  find  edicts  emanating  from  the 
Council  of  Elvira  (320)  calculated  to  cause  a  breach  in  the 
intercourse  of  the  two  parties,  by  forbidding  Christians  to  have 
the  fruits  of  their  fields  and  vineyards  blessed  by  Jews,  or  even 
to  eat  in  their  company.  So  long,  however,  as  the  West  Goths, 
who  ruled  in  Spain  remained  faithful  to  Arian  doctrine,  the 
Jews  were  suffered  to  dwell  in  peace  and  security  of  life 
and  goods.  But  when  King  Reccared  embraced  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  began  to  persecute  his  former  brethren,  the  Arians, 
an  effort  was  made  to  root  out  Judaism  at  the  same  time 
with  fire  and  sword,  in  case  its  adherents  refused  to  become 
Christians.  The  rigours  of  persecution  increased  under  King 
Sisebut,  who,  in  his  zeal,  forced  multitudes  to  submit  to 
baptism.  Thousands  fled  across  the  Pyrenees  into  France, 
but  it  is  calculated  that  no  fewer  than  90,000  were  compelled 
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to  be  baptised,  though,  as  Milman  significantly  adds,  "  how 
far  their  hearts  renounced  their  creed,  or  how  speedily  they 
relapsed,  must  remain  uncertain."  The  strong  protests  of  the 
most  eminent  and  best  of  the  fathei-s  of  the  Spanish  Church, 
such  as  Isidore  of  Seville,  and  Ildephonso  of  Toledo,  proved 
powerless  to  check  these  cruelties,  which  increased  in  violence 
till  the  times  of  King  Erwig  and  his  son-in-law  and  successor, 
Egiza.  The  latter  procured  an  edict  from  the  basely  subser- 
vient Council  of  Toledo  (694),  in  the  spirit  of  which  he 
banished  all  Jews  from  the  country,  selling  vast  numbers  of 
them  into  slavery.  This  decree  of  expulsion,  however,  cannot 
have  been  put  in  force,  or  must  soon  have  been  revoked,  for 
in  the  next  reign  we  find  the  Jews  in  Spain  as  numerous  as 
ever. 

About  this  time  a  very  curious  phenomenon  manifested 
itself  among  the  Spanish  clergy.  Notwithstanding  the  rigorous 
persecution  carried  on  against  the  Jews,  many  priests  deserted 
the  Church  and  embraced  Judaism.  It  is  said  that  not  a  few, 
even  among  the  higher  dignitaries  of.  the  Church,  while  con- 
tinuing outwardly  to  conform,  submitted  to  circumcision  in 
secret. 

The  most  remarkable  proselyte  of  this  stormy  age  was 
Julian  of  Toledo,  the  author  of  a  work  in  refutation  of  Judaism, 
entitled  "  The  Sixth  Millenium  in  the  History  of  the  World." 
He  became,  after  his  baptism,  the  intimate  friend  of  the  pious 
deacon  Gudika.  The  two  friends  determined  to  embrace 
together  the  monastic  life.  But  the  death  of  the  Metropolitan 
Quiritius  of  Toledo  crossed  their  resolve,  Julian  being  im- 
mediately elevated  to  the  vacant  See  as  his  successor.  As 
Metropolitan  of  Toledo,  he  now  began  to  exercise  a  wide  and 
beneficial  influence  over  the  Spanish  Church.  In  many 
districts  he  succeeded  in  checking  the  fanatic  spirit  of  per- 
eecution  against  his  brethren  of  the  seed  of  Abraham.  A 
well-known  Spanish  historian  thus  sums  up  his  description  of 
this  "  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  was  no  guile  " : 

"  Always  diligent  and  earnest  in  prayer,  and  neglectful  of  no  service  of 
€k>d,  his  benevolence  was  specially  remarkable  ;  he  needed  only  to  hear 
of  a  case  of  want  or  distress,  and  straightway  he  began  to  devise  ways 
and  means  of  help.  No  less  was  he  distinguished  for  his  righteousness 
than  for  his  gentleness  and  energy.  He  was  silent  and  grave  in  deport- 
ment, but  always  ready  for  any  work  that  needed  to  be  done,  and  withal 
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80  kindly  and  approachable,  .that  every  one  who  came  in  contact  with 
him  received  the  impression  of  a  man  well-pleasing  unto  God  and  men. 
Himself  a  strict  observer  of  all  the  Church's  laws,  he  strove  with  all  his 
might  to  make  the  clergy  subject  to  him  likewise  conform,  in  their  lives 
and  actions,  to  the  same  wholesome  discipline.  A  declared  enemy  of 
vice  in  every  form,  he  laboured  earnestly  to  destroy  it.  In  addition  to 
his  other  virtues,  he  was  I'emarkable  for  his  humility.''^ 

After  playing  a  useful  a<id  hoDourable  part  in  most  of  the 
great  religious  and  controversial  movements  of  his  time,  he 
died  in  the  year  690,  sorrowed  for  by  the  whole  Church  of 
Spain,  which  lost  in  him  its  brightest  ornament,  and  by  the 
Jews,  who  had  found  in  him  a  powerful  protector  against 
intolerance  and  persecution. 

The  violent  measures  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  which 
culminated  in  cruelty  under  King  Egiza,  brought  little  gain 
to  the  cause  of  Christianity.  In  the  dark  and  troublous  days 
that  were  about  to  dawn  over  Spain,  the  multitudes  of  "  New- 
Christians  "  who  had  been  driven  by  force  to  the  baptismal 
font  proved  an  element  of  weakness  and  danger  to  the  Church 
when  assailed  by  the  might  of  the  Moslem.  Whilst  there  is 
no  positive  proof  that  the  Moors  were  actually  invited  into 
Spain  by  the  Jews,  groaning  under  Christian  tyranny,  yet  it  is 
certain  they  were  everywhere  hailed  by  them  with  acclamations 
as  their  deliverers.  In  not  a  few  instances  did  the  Jews  make 
common  cause  with  the  invaders  as  armed  allies.  And  the 
"New-Christians,"  especially,  when  the  crescent  rose  in  triumph 
over  the  hills  of  Spain,  forsook  in  vast  numbers  the  alien 
Christian  fold  into  which  they  had  been  driven  by  violence, 
and  joyfully  returned  to  their  ancient  allegiance.  It  is  true 
there  were  some  brilliant  exceptions  amid  the  universal 
jubilant  defection,  one  of  which  may  be  here  referred  to. 
Alvarez  of  Cordova,  a  baptised  Jew,  and  friend  of  the  martyr 
Eulogius,  whose  life  he  wrote,  remained  true  to  the  Christian 
faith.  He  laboured  with  all  his  might  to  prevent  his  fellow- 
converts  from  apostatising,  and  wrote  several  works  in  praise 
of  those  who  preferred  martyrdom  to  dishonour.  He  was 
filled  with  horror  at  the  conduct  of  the  priests,  who,  in  many 
instances,  became  Moslems  in  order  to  save  their  lives. 

It  is  beyond  our  province,  even  did  our  space  permit  it,  to 
attempt  here  any  detailed  account  of  the  downfall  of  the 
Qothic,  and  the  rise  of  the  Saracen  power  in  Spain.    It  will 

1  Ferrara,  IL  p.  453. 
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suffice  to  remember  that  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century,  when  the  empire  of  the  West  Goths,  shaken  by 
internal  discord,  was  tottering  to  ruin,  there  came  swarming 
over  the  narrow  seas  from  North  Africa  those  mixed  hordes  of 
Arabs  and  Berbers,  to  whom  history  has  given  the  common 
designation  of  Moors.  On  the  11th  of  June  711,  King 
Roderick  and  his  host  were  vanquished,  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  Gothic  dominion  consummated  on  the  fatal  field  of  Xeres 
de  la  Frontera,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cadiz.  Elated  by 
victory,  the  invaders  pursued  their  conquests.  Cordova  and 
the  ancient  royal  city  of  Toledo  opened  their  gates  to  the 
conquerors,  who,  reinforced  by  fresh  arrivals  from  Africa,  next 
crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  penetrated  into  France  as  far  as 
Bordeaux.  But  under  the  walls  of  Tours  they  received  so 
signal  a  defeat  from  Charles  Martel  and  his  Frankish  levies, 
that  they  were  forced  to  retreat  in  haste  again  beyond  the 
mountains  into  Spain.  Here  also  they  endured  some  fresh 
reverses.  In  the  North,  in  the  Basque  provinces,  in  Asturia, 
in  Gallicia,  they  were  unable  to  maintain  the  footing  they 
had  previously  gained.  Only  in  the  South  they  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  new  empire,  subject  at  first  to  the  Kaliphs  of 
Damascus,  but  afterwards,  on  the  overthrow  of  the  dynasty  of 
the  Omijades  in  the  East,  independent  and  free.  Whilst  in 
the  East  the  Kaliphate  gradually  sank  into  increasing  decrepi- 
tude and  anarchy, — whilst  France,  after  the  death  of  the  earlier 
Carolingians,  seemed  relapsing  into  its  former  barbarism,  the 
new  empire  of  the  Omijades  in  the  West  rose  steadily  in 
importance  and  civilisation,  till  Spain  at  length  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  nations  in  culture,  in  learning,  in  arts  and  sciences. 
In  this  progress  the  Jews  shared  equally  with  the  new  comers, 
and  to  a  larger  extent  than  the  conquered  Spaniards.  They 
enjoyed  freedom  from  persecution,  and  even  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing from  their  Moorish  rulers  charters  for  their  protection  in  the 
future.  Even  in  those  parts  where  the  Christians  had  managed 
to  maintain  their  independence,  the  Jews  likewise  enjoyed 
peace  so  long  as  the  threatening  presence  of  the  Mohammedan 
power  kept  the  authorities  in  awe  in  Asturia  and  Leon  and 
Castille.  It  is  true  the  former  edicts  against  them  remained 
in  force,  but  since  the  overthrow  of  the  West^Gothic  dominion, 
these  were  never  executed.  Many  of  the  highest  offices  in  the 
State  were  filled  by  them  under  the  Moorish  sovereigns. 
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So  long  as  the  Saracen  power  remained  in  the  ascendant, 
the  relation  between  the  Church  and  the  Synagogue  wajs  thus 
one  of  armed  and  watchful  neutrality.  Each  distrusted  the 
other ;  and  both  were  too  much  under  the  strong  hand  of  the 
Moslem  for  either  to  venture  on  independent  measures  of 
persecution  or  revenge.  But  when  Mohammedan  influence 
began  to  wane  throughout  the  land,  the  Christian  States 
renewed  their  former  efforts  against  Judaism,  and  evinced  a 
melancholy  energy  in  putting  the  old  cruel  edicts  once  more 
in  force.  From  this  time  onwards  we  find  on  every  page  of 
Spanish  history  dark  tales  of  blood  and  cruelty,  one  long 
record  of  bigotry,  and  intolerance.  Especially  in  the  crusading 
age  was  a  mighty  impulse  lent  to  the  evil  spirit  which  had 
entered  into  Christian  counsels.  In  the  excited  fanaticism  of 
the  time,  men  began  to  ask,  Why  go  forth  to  smite  the  infidel 
in  far  distant  lands,  when  here,  in  our  midst,  we  find  the 
bitterest  of  all  the  enemies  of  our  Lord  ?  With  such  spirits 
muttering  in  the  air,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  rallying  cry  of 
the  ignorant  soon  became,  "Death  or  baptism !" 

Still,  however,  the  gentle  voice  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  did 
not  cease  to  speak  to  many  Jewish  hearts  of  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  the  true  religion  He  had  founded.  Even  when 
persecution  was  sorest  there  were  not  wanting  some  hearts 
touched  of  God  to  receive  the  true  meaning  of  that  Chris- 
tianity, which  so-called  Christians  were  darkening  with  streams 
of  blood.  Among  these  was  Pedro  Alphonso,  who,  prior  to  his 
baptism,  bore  the  name  of  Moses.  He  was  the  court  physician 
of  King  Alphonso  VI.,  who  stood  sponsor  at  his  baptism  in 
1 106.  He  published  a  work  in  which,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
earned  on  between  a  certain  Moses  (himself  before  his  conver- 
sion) and  another  called  Pedro  (himself  as  Christian),  he 
exposed  the  errors  of  Judaism,  and  justified  his  own  recantation 
of  them.  A  notable  feature  of  this  work,  and  a  rare  one  in 
that  age,  is  the  total  absence  of  all  bitterness  and  railing. 

Among  other  celebrated  proselytes  of  the  period,  may  be 
mentioned  Johannes  de  Valladolid  and  Johannes  Conversus. 
Reference  may  also  be  made  to  the  celebrated  disputation 
which  Baymund  de  Pennaforte  caused  to  be  held  in  the  royaJ 
palace  at  Barcelona  between  the  proselyte  Paolo  and  Babbi 
Moses  ben  Nachman.^ 

>  Fttfe  Griitz  Ouch  VII.  p.  143. 
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The  time  was  now  rapidly  approaching  when  the  might 
of  the  Saracen  was  to  be  broken  in  Europe.  One  after  another 
their  rich  possessions  in  Spain  were  wrested  from  their  grasp. 
We  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  history  of  the  expulsion 
of  the  Moors,  or  the  irreparable  injury  which  Spain  inflicted  ou 
itself  in  driving  from  its  shores  the  most  enlightened  and 
enterprising  of  its  citizens.  We  have  only  to  remark  how,  as 
the  Moslem  power  declined,  the  old  unholy  hatred  of  the  Jews 
grew  into  fresh  persecutions  in  the  Christian  States,  more 
terrible  than  the  former,  owing  to  the  victims  having  so  long 
enjoyed  immunity  from  fanatic  fury.  The  cry,  "  Death  or 
baptism!"  again  resounded  through  the  land.  And  when 
multitudes  purchased  a  momentary  escape  by  submitting  to 
the  rite,  though  they  remained  in  their  hearts  attached  to  their 
own  faith,  and  continued  to  perform  its  cerenionies  in  secret, 
the  Inquisition  wajs  on  the  alert  with  its  vengeful  arm  to 
prevent  their  escape. 

Since  the  year  1320,  there  had  existed  in  the  south  of  France 
a  class  of  fanatics  drawn  from  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  and 
calling  themselves  pasfoureawic  or- cattle-herds.  Suddenly  the 
m^ness  of  these  wretched  men  took  shape  and  method  in  a  war 
of  extermination  against  the  Jews.  The  fire  of  fanaticism  was 
fanned  into  fresh  flame  by  the  excitement  caused  in  the  popular 
mind  by  the  terrible  Black  Death  then  sweeping  through  central 
Europe.  The  movement  spread  at  length  over  the  Pyrenees 
into  the  heart  of  Spain,  where  many  thousands  of  Jews  were 
put  to  death  with  the  most  fearful  tortures.  Wherever  the 
Sephardim  have  found  a  home  in  Europe,  the  year  1391  is  still 
regarded  by  them  as  one  of  the  blackest  In  the  chequered 
history  of  their  ancestors.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  massacre  in  Spain  was  a  sermon  preached  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Seville  by  Ferdinand  Martinez,  Archbishop  of 
Nublo.  The  theme  of  the  discourse  was  the  stifinecked 
obstinacy  of  the  Jews  in  refusing  to  accept  the  clearest 
evidences  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Excited  to  fury  by  the 
fiery  eloquence  of  the  preacher,  the  mob  rushed  from  the 
church,  and  forthwith  began  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  in  the 
Jewish  quarter  of  the  defenceless  wretches  who  were  quite 
unprepared  for  the  onslaught.  Thus  the  brand  was  lighted  in 
a  Christian  Church,  whose  lurid  destroying  flame  spread  over 
Spain,  filling  the  towns  and   villages  of  all  the  land  with 
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mourDiog.  It  is  calculated  that  no  fewer  than  twenty 
thousand  Jews  submitted  to  baptism  in  this  one  year  in  order 
to  escape  slaughter. 

Two  men  were  remarkable  in  this  century  above  all  others 
for  the  zeal  with  which  they  prosecuted  the  work  of  proselytism 
among  the  Jews — Vincentius   Ferrer,   and   Hieronymus   de 
Sancta  Fide.     The  former,  a  Dominican  monk,  was  at  first  a 
theological  professor  at  Barcelona.     But  being  an   eloquent 
preacher,  and  moreover  filled  with  an  energy  and  burning 
zeal  that  refused  to  be  satisfied  with  the  narrow  path  marked 
out  for  it  in  an  academic  career,  he  soon  attracted  the  notice 
of  Cardinal  de  Luna,  who  appointed  him  his  confessor.     He 
accompanied  his  patron  into  France,  and  when  the  latter  was 
elected  Pope,  imder  the  title  of  Benedict  XIII.,  Ferrer  shared 
with  him  the  gilded  exile  of  Avignon.     We  next  find  him  at 
the  head  of  the  flagellant  friars  traversing  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  and  Spain.    Everywhere  he  attracted  vast  crowds  by  the 
eloquence  of  his  preaching.     Following  the  example  of  the 
Apostle  Paul,  he  made  it  his  custom,  in  all  the  cities  and  towns 
he  visited,  to  enter  into  the  synagogues  and  dispute  with  tho 
attendant  rabbis  on  the  grounds  of  faith  in  the  Christian 
doctrine.     It  is  not  surprising  that  numerous  legends  have 
clustered  about  his  name  of  miracles  wrought  by  him,  and  of 
crowds  of  Jews  converted  to  the  truth  by  his  preaching.     No 
fewer  than  thirty-five  thousand  are  said  to  have  been  convinced 
by  his  sermons  of  the  errors  of  Judaism,  and  to  have  submitted 
to  baptism  at  his  hands.     The  monkish  chroniclers  of  the  age 
ascribe  to  him,  moreover,  an  extraordinary  influence  even  over 
those  Jews  who  refused  to  embrace  Christianity.     He  died  at 
Vannes,  in  the  year  1419,  and  was  canonised  by  Calixtus  III. 
about  forty  years  later. 

Hieronymus  de  Sancta  Fide,  or,  as  he  was  known  among  the 
circumcision  prior  to  his  conversion,  Joseph  Hallorki,  was 
equally  distinguished  as  a  learned  Talmudist  and  skilled 
physician.  After  he  was  baptised,  he  became  an  eager  con- 
troversialist of  Judaism,  and  laboured  both  with  tongue  and 
pen  to  induce  his  brethren  to  embrace  Christianity.  It  was 
at  his  instigation  that  the  famous  conference,  under  de  Lyra's 
presidency,  was  held  at  Tortosa.  The  disputation  lasted  over 
sixty  sessions,  beginning  on  the  7th  February  1413,  and  closing 
on  the  12th  November  1414.    The  discussion  covered  all  the 
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points  in  dispute  between  the  two  parties,  and  was  con< 
with  unusual  pomp  and  solemnity.  As  usual,  the  Chi 
claimed  the  victory.  The  result  of  most  importance  fo 
present  is,  that  all  the  rabbis  who  had  taken  part  : 
proceedings,  with  the  exception  of  two,  consented  to  be  ba 
The  two  who  remained  obdurate  were  Vidal  Halle^ 
Isaac  ben  Nathan.  The  latter  is  best  known  as  the  cc 
of  the  earliest  Concordance  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

By  far  the  most  eminent  proselyte  of  this  centu 
Paul  of  Burgos,  one  of  the  most  pious  prelates  of  the  £ 
Church,  and  the  most  distinguished  scholar  of  his  age 
Jewish  name  was  Salomon  Hallevi.  He  was  led  to  ei 
Christianity  from  reading  the  works  of  Thomas  Aqu: 
the  perusal  of  which  he  was  probably  induced  to 
himself  by  the  influence  of  Ferrer.  He  received  the  d 
of  Doctor  of  Theology  from  Paris,  and  rose  to  high  dig 
the  Church.  In  consequence  of  the  learning  displayed 
sermons  which,  as  Archdeacon,  he  preached  before  the  1 
Avignon,  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Carthagena,  and 
quently  of  Burgos,  his  native  city.  He  enjoyed  the 
favour  o/  King  Henry  HI.,  who  made  him  custodian 
will,  in  which  he  appointed  him  guardian  of  his  son,  Ji 
and  chancellor  of  the  kingdom  during  the  latter's  m 
His  three  sons,^  bom  to  him  previous  to  his  conversi 
baptised  along  with  him,  likewise  rose  to  high  honours 
the  Church  and  in  the  State.  Alphonso,  the  eldest,  sue 
his  father  in  the  episcopate  of  Burgos,  and  was  prese 
took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  o: 
where,  by  his  eloquence  in  debate  and  suavity  of  man 
received  from  Eneas  Sylvius  the  appellation  "delicice  H' 
Oi^m!*  The  second  son,  Gonsalvo,  became  Bishop  of  PL 
and  represented  his  sovereign  at  the  Council  of  Coi 
The  third,  Alvarez  Garcia  de  St  Maria,  was  a  states 
eminence,  and  the  progenitor  of  some  of  the  noblest  i 
in  Spain.     Paulus  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  in  143/ 

Towards  the  end  of  this  century  the  Church  gained  \ 
celebrated  convert  from  Judaism,  in  the  person  of  Jc 
Baptista,  a  physician  of  renown  in  his  day.     A  very 
work  of  his,  entitled  "  A  Refutation  of  the  Jewish  Sec 

^  Da  Costa  mentions /our.    See  **  Israel  and  die  Yolker,*'  p.  230. 
German  translation. ) 
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dedicated  to  Cardinal  Bernardo  Camavajal,  is  still  extant.    In 
the  dedicatory  epistle  he  appeals  to  the  Cardinal  to  procure 
from  the  Pope  an  edict  compelling  the  Jews  to  read  his  book. 
In  the  preface^  which   contains  an  address  to  his  brethren 
after  the  fleshy  he  informs  them  that  he  himself  had  not  been 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  by  any  of  the  ordinary 
Mguments  current  in  the  controversy  of  the  day.     He  had  not 
been  forced  to  submit  to  baptism ;  neither  had  he  sought  it 
ont  of  avarice  or  vanity ;  and  still  less  owing  to  any  want  of 
acquaintance  with  Judaism,  for  from  childhood  he  had  been 
^miliar  with  the  Hebrew  and  Talmudic  Scriptures.    Ho  had 
learned  the  truth  of  Christianity  from  his  own  independent 
8tudy  of  the  ancient  prophets.     Consequently  he  comes  for- 
ward as  an  unbiassed  witness,  and,  confident  that  by  searching 
the  Scriptures  his  brethren  must  attain  to  the  same  light, 
be  implores  them  not  to  close  their  ears  against  the  message 
be  brings  them  from  the  sacred  fountain  of  their  own  national 
piophecy.    The  work  itself  consists  of  three  parts,  in  the  last 
of  which  he  discusses  the  various  obstacles  that  lie  between 
the  Jew  and  the  Cross,  these  being  chiefly  hypocrisy,  supersti- 
tion, avarice,  and  pride. 

Hitherto  the  popes,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  had  on 
the  whole  acted  liberally  and  tolerantly  towards  the  Jews  in 
Spain.  But  there  now  began  to  obtain  a  very  different  policy. 
Immediately  after  the  Conference  of  Tortosa,  mentioned  above, 
^nedict  XIU.  issued  a  Bull  against  them,  more  threatening  in 
*t8  terms,  and  more  severe  in  its  enactments  than  any  which 
bad  hitherto  appeared.  Paul  VI.  and  Pius  V.  adopted  the 
•*Dtte  line,  only  with  increased  severity.  In  consequence  of 
^ese  papal  threats,  and  the  oppression  that  followed  in  their 
^e,  multitudes  of  Jews  became  unwilling  members  of  the 
Qinrch  in  order  to  escape  the  now  intolerable  taxes  imposed 
^Pon  them  for  the  support  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  merci- 
*^ly  levied  in  the  case  of  all  who  refused  to  conform.  About 
^  time  we  find  the  Spanish  bishops  uniting  in  a  complaint 
^  the  King,  that  their  incomes  were  materially  diminished, 
owing  to  the  vast  numbers  who  flocked  to  the  font  to  escape 
**xation  by  becoming  Christians.  The  Church  had  gained  a 
^ry  over  the  Synagogue,  but  at  best  an  equivocal  one,  as 
tie  episcopal  petition  clearly  shews. 

These  muflbroom  conversions  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new 
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period  of  persecution  and  sufiFering  more  terrible  than  anything 
Spain  had  ever  yet  witnessed.  Vast  numbers  of  Jews  had 
accepted  baptism  solely  to  purchase  safety  for  life  and  goods, 
whilst  in  secret  they  still  observed  their  religious  ceremonies 
as  befora  Thus  they  incurred  not  only  the  loathing  of  their 
former  brethren  for  their  apostasy,  but  also  the  suspicion  of 
the  Church  by  their  reluctant  and  half-hearted  performance  of 
Christian  service.  The  result  was  that,  hated  by  the  Jews,  and 
distrusted  by  the  Church,  their  condition  became  miserable  in 
the  extreme.  Not  unfrequently  were  they  held  up  to  the 
mockery  of  the  ignorant  by  those  false  shepherds  to  whose 
guidance  they  had  committed  themselves,  and  who  ought  to 
have  been  their  protectors.  Cruel  mobs,  worked  up  to  a  white 
heat  of  fanaticism  by  the  tirades  of  the  priests,  especially  on 
the  great  feast  days,  broke  into  their  dwellings,  plundering  the 
rich  and  massacring  the  defenceless.  Surrounded  with  spies, 
exposed  to  calumny  on  all  sides,  their  most  trivial  actions 
malevolently  noted  and  reported,  the  smallest  occasion  served 
to  draw  down  upon  them  with  merciless  cruelty  the  penalties 
of  backsliding  and  heresy.  Their  sufferings  increased,  rather 
than  diminished,  after  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
This  event,  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  material  prosperity 
and  national  glory  for  Spain,  and  which  seemed  at  one  time  to 
promise  the  dawning  of  a  brighter  day  for  the  unhappy  Hebrews, 
proved  in  the  end  the  commencement  of  a  persecution  that 
ultimately  culminated  in  the  expulsion  of  all  Jews  from  Spain. 
The  union  of  the  crowns  of  Arragon  and  Castillo  was  followed 
by  the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition.  Ferdinand  vied  with 
an  ignorant  and  fanatical  priesthood  in  plimdering  the  miser- 
able Maranos  equally  with  their  brethren  who  had  not  been 
baptised.  No  age  or  sex  was  spared.  Especially  after  the 
appointment  of  the  infamous  Torquemada  to  the  oflSce  of  chief 
inquisitor,  the  sky  was  daily  darkened  by  the  smoke  that  rose 
to  heaven,  witnessing  against  blood,  from  a  hundred  torture- 
fires.  Every  village  had  its  auto-da-fe.  Among  the  Sepliardim 
there  is  hardly  a  family  of  note  that  cannot  point  in  its  ancestral 
roll  to  one  or  more  names  of  those  who  in  that  bloody  age 
perished  either  by  fire  or  sword.  At  last,  on  the  31st  of 
March  1492,  just  after  the  conquest  of  Granada,  and  the  final 
overthrow  and  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  a  royal  decree  was 
published,  commanding  all  Jews  to  depart  from  the  country 
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within  a  period  of  four  months.  This  was  the  heaviest  hlow 
that  had  as  yet  fallen  upon  them  ;  and  strenuous  were  the 
efforts  they  made  to  avert  it.  The  richest  and  most  learned 
of  their  nation — men  like  Abarhanel^  so  eminent  in  position 
that  even  the  Inquisition  was  forced  to  wink  at  their 
heresy — laboured  to  induce  the  King  to  annul  the  decree,  and 
permit  them  to  remain.  It  is  probable  that  the  monarch 
would  have  yielded,  had  not  the  hand  of  the  holy  office 
been  heavy  upon  him.  History  has  preserved  to  us  one 
curious  scene  which  illustrates  the  weakness  of  the  Crown  in 
that  age,  when  once  the  fiat  of  the  Church  had  gone  forth. 
Abarbanel  had  been  admitted  to  a  private  audience  with 
Ferdinand  in  the  royal  cabinet.  He  had  offered  the  king  an 
immense  sum,  in  gold  and  precious  stones,  to  purchase 
exemption  for  his  brethren.  Partly  dazzled  by  the  glitter- 
ing wealth,  partly  moved  by  the  eloquent  pleading  of  the 
advocate,  Ferdinand  seemed  about  to  yield.  Suddenly  Torque- 
mada  burst  into  the  chamber,  and  holding  aloft  in  his  right 
hand  a  crucifix,  thus  addressed  his  sovereign :  ''  Judas  sold 
his  Lord  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver ;  your  majesty  is  about  to 
sell  Him  for  thirty  thousand  ducats.  There  He  is ;  make 
your  bargain."  The  decree  remained  in  force,  and  Spain 
again  saw  thousands  of  her  most  industrious  and  enlightened 
citizens  leaving  her  shores  to  pass  away  into  uncertain  and 
miserable  exile.  Not,  however,  without  leaving  their  mark 
behind  them,  cut  deep  into  the  history  of  the  nation  which  had 
disowned  and  cast  them  out.  For  not  a  few  of  the  noblest 
families  in  Spain,  families  that  have  given  brave  waniors  and 
wise  statesmen  to  the  public  service,  have  sprung  from  the 
despised  Maranos.  Some  historians^  even  go  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  the  entire  Spanish  nobility  is  of  Jewish  origin,  and 
attribute  to  this  fact  the  extraordinary  jealousy  they  manifest 
in  proving  and  maintaining  the  purity  of  their  blood. 

In  order  to  understand  the  motive  which  prompted  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain,  an  act  so  irreconcilably 
inconsistent  with  the  liberal  principles  that  usually  guided 
the  government  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  we  must  cast  a 
rapid  glance  at  the  internal  condition  of  the  Spanish  Church 
in  that  age.  Since  the  time  of  Gregory  IX.,  and  following 
immediately  on  the  Albigensian  persecution,  courts  of  inquiry 

^  E.g,<t  Llorente,  Prescott,  and  Bemaldez. 
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had  been  established  in  many  places  for  the  suppression  of 
heresy.     In  Spain  these  agencies  were  directed,  for  the  most 
part,  against  the  Moors  and  the  Maranos.    The  latter  especially 
had  gradually  succeeded  in  securing  some  of  the  highest  and 
most  influential  offices  in  the  State.    In  places  of  trust  and 
emolument  about  the   King's  person,  men  were  sometimes 
found  whose  relatives  had  perished  in  an  auto-da-f^.     The 
more  these  New-Cliristians  became  merged  in  the  mass  of 
the  Church,  preserving  at  the  same  time   their  hereditary 
affection    for    the  Judaistic    faith   of    their  ancestors    and 
kinsmen,  and  transmitting  that  affection  unimpaired  to  their 
posterity,  the  greater  became  the  danger  to  the   purity  of 
the  Church's  faith  in  the  future.     The  ecclesiastical  leaders 
became  convinced  that  this  covert  Judaism,  within  the  bosom 
of  the  Church  itself,  could  not  be  eradicated  so  long  as  an 
open  and  public  observance  of  Jewish  ceremonies  was  tolerated 
in  the  land.     Only  when  the  New-Christians  were  completely 
cut  off  from  all  possibility  of  intercourse  or  communion  with 
their  former  brethren,  could  a  hearty  and  lasting  adhesion  to 
the  Christian  faith  be  expected  from  them.     Thus,  the  fatal 
error  of  seeking  to  retain,  by  artificial  means,  a  host  of  unwill- 
ing converts  within  the  Christian  fold,  led  to  the  perpetration 
of  the  un-Christian  tyranny.     Measures  which  were  adopted 
in  the  first  instance  to  confirm  the  New-Christians  in  the 
faith,  issued  finally  in  the  banishment  of  all  Jews  from  Spain. 
The  fall  of  Granada  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  afforded 
a  fitting  opportunity,  and  suggested  the  step.     The  one  great 
non-Christian  party  in  the  State  being  overthrown,  the  time 
seemed  meet  for  putting  the  foot  on  the  neck  of  the  other 
also. 

But  the  means  proved  after  all  to  be  ineffectual.  The 
persecution  that  broke  out  under  Ph'dip  II.  and  lasted  far  into 
the  seventeenth  century,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  Spain  did 
not  then  succeed  in  banishing  all  Jewish  and  Marano  elements 
from  its  midst.  There  still  continued  to  sit  in  high  places 
men  whose  Christianity  was  but  an  outside  garment,  and 
whose  hearts  still  clung  to  the  ancient  faith.  Our  space 
allows  us  only  to  refer  to  one  instance.  The  learned  Isaac 
Orobio,  bom  of  Marano  parents,  trained  in  all  the  philosophy 
of  the  age,  a  skilled  leech,  and,  under  the  name  of  Don  Bal- 
thazar, one  of  the  most  distinguished  professors  of  the  then 
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brilliant  university  of  Salamanca,  passed  for  a  good  Catholic 
and  a  most  devout  son  of  the  Church.  An  enemy  accused  him 
to  the  Holy  Office  of  practising  the  rites  of  Judaism  in  secret. 
He  was  arrested  and  tried,  but  there  was  no  definite  charge 
that  could  be  established  against  him.  After  three  terrible 
years  spent  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  he  managed  to 
escape.  He  first  sought  refuge  in  Toulouse,  where  he  was 
appointed  professor.  But  not  feeling  secure  in  France,  he 
subsequently  fled  to  Holland,  and  in  Amsterdam  was  received 
into  the  communion  of  the  synagogue  after  publicly  renouncing 
Christianity.  In  1637  he  published  an  exceedingly  curious 
work,  entitled,  *'  De  veritate  religionis  Judaic®  cum  confuta- 
tione  religionis  Christianae,"  in  which  he  makes  the  astounding 
assertion :  "  Ideo  omnia  Monachorum  atque  monialium  Judse- 
arum  plena.  Canonici,  inquisitores,  Episcopi  plurimi  ex 
Judaeis  procedunt.  Non  pauci  in  corde  judaizant  et  propter 
ea  bona  temporalia  Christianismum  simulant"  This  extra- 
ordinary statement,  however,  is  more  than  corroboi-ated  by  a 
recent  writer,^  who  speaks  with  reference  not  to  the  Spain  of 
a  past  age,  but  to  Spain  in  our  own  day.  It  is  worthy  of  note, 
in  passing,  that  it  was  in  reply  to  Orobio's  work  that  Limborch 
wrote  his  celebrated  and  learned  treatise,  *'  De  veritate  reli- 
gionis Christianae  cum  erudito  Judaeo  amica  collatio." 

We  may  here  bring  to  a  close  our  sketch  of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  Church  and  the  Synagogue  in  Spain  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  chapter  of  Spanish  history  over  which  we 
have  been  glancing,  may  be  taken  as  representative  of  what 
we  should  find  in  the  case  of  every  country  in  Europe.  Sadly 
uniform  and  consistent  is  the  story  of  the  treatment  which 
Jews  have  met  with  on  all  hands  from  the  nations  among  whom 
they  were  scattered.  We  may  sum  up  the  attitude  of  Chris- 
tendom towards  Judaism,  from  the  death  of  Constantine  till 
the  Reformation  in  one  word :  an  unceasing  propaganda  by 
means  of  persecution  and  violence.  The  failure  of  such  means 
to  attain  the  desired  end  is  conspicuous  from  the  fact,  that 
there  is  not  a  single  instance  on  record  of  a  thorough  and 
lasting  conversion  having  been  brought  about  by  them.  In 
all  the  cases  we  have  quoted  of  genuine  conversion,  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel  was  made  plain  to  the  Jewish  heart  either 

1  Borrow :  "  The  Bible  in  Spain. "    See  especially  the  author's  report  of  the 
oonTcnatioii  with  Abarhanel. 
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through  independent  study  of  the  word  of  God,  or  by  loving 
intercourse  with  true  Christians  who  were  after  the  pattern  of 
Christ. 

Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  carry  out  fully,  in  the 
present  paper,  the  purpose  with  which  our  article  started. 
But  as  by  far  the  most  interesting  page  in  the  history  of  the 
diaspora  opens  with  the  daybreak  of  the  Reformation  over 
Christian  lands,  and  as  the  story  of  Christian  love  for  the 
house  of  Israel  is  too  important  to  be  hastily  or  cursorily  dealt 
with,  it  may  be  permitted  us  to  resume  our  narrative  on  some 
future  occasion. 

John  C.  Moore. 
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Acta  et  Decreta  Sacrosancti  et  (Eeumenici  Concilii  Vaticaniy  Die  8  Decern- 
his  1869,  a  SS.  D,  N,  Pio  P.  IX.  inchoati.  Friburgi  Brisgovise  : 
1871.t 

Docume)ita  ad  lUustrandum  Concilium  Vaticanum  anni  1870.  OesammeU 
und  herausgegehen  vod  Dr  Johann  Friedrich.    Nordlingen  :  1871. 

Letters  from  Rom^  on  the  Council.  By  Quirinus.  Reprinted  from  the 
Allgemeine  Zeitung.    Authorized  TranslatioD.     London  :  1870. 

FOR  three  hundred  years  after  the  Council  of  Trent  had 
closed  its  sittings  in  1564,  no  ecclesiastical  assembly 
professing  to  be  in  any  sense  oecumenical,  met  in  Christendom. 
The  experience  gathered  by  successive  Popes  at  Constance, 
at  Basle,  and  even  at  Trent,  did  not  favour  any  repetition  of 
the  experiment.  These  great  councils  had  shewn  signs  of  a 
desire  to  assert  their  independence.  The  members  of  them 
had  manifested  an  amount  of  insubordination,  which  made  it 
difficult  to  persuade  them  to  do  the  exact  thing  which  the 
papal  court  expected  them  to  do.  Besides,  there  was  some 
danger  of  a  council  putting  itself  into  antagonism  to  the 
governments  of  Europe,  and  of  thus  precipitating  a  conflict, 
from  which  the  Church  was  not  likely  to  escape  without 
damage,  and  which,  for  that  reason,  it  would  be  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  postpone  and  to  avoid.  For  such  reasons,  it  was 
generally  believed  that  the  world  would  never  see  another 
General  Council 
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Under  these  circumstances,  Christendom  was  taken  some- 
what by  surprise  when,  on  the  26th  of  June  1867,  Pope  Pius 
IX.  announced  that  it  was  his  design  to  summon,  at  an  eariy 
day,  a  General  Council  at  Rome,  to  deliberate  on  grave  and 
important  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  the  Church. 
Though  the  Bishops,  to  whom  this  intimation  was  made, 
professed  to  receive  it  with  pleasure,  some  of  them,  we  can 
well  believe,  were  alarmed  at  the  prospect ;  and  all  the  more 
60,  that  there  was  nothing,  at  the  time,  in  the  condition  of  the 
Church  to  make  it  necessary  to  incur  the  risk  of  such  a 
dangerous  experiment.  But  Pius  knew  well  what  he  was 
about.  He  had  a  grand  project  before  his  mind,  and  to  him 
and  his  advisers  it  seemed  that  the  times  were  ripe  /or  its 
accomplishment. 

Pio  None,  though  inferior  to  many  of  his  predecessors  in 
culture,  has  never  had  a  superior  among  them  in  purity  of 
morals,  in  suavity  of  manners,  in  rigid  tenacity  of  purpose,  and 
in  the  desire  to  leave  behind  him  a  great  and  historic  name. 
From  the  first,  he  cherished  the  ambition  of  doing  something 
which  should  make  his  pontificate  worthy  of  being  remembered 
in  after  ages.  The  fall  of  the  temporal  power — an  event,  the 
consummation  of  which  was  then  imminent — was  likely 
enough  to  give  him  the  celebrity  that  he  desired  ;  but  a  man 
in  his  position  may  well  be  pardoned  for  wishing  to  associate 
his  name  with  something  great,  but  not  so  calamitous  in  its 
nature.  His  early  association  with  the  Liberal  party  in  Italy, 
from  the  ruinous  consequences  of  which  French  intervention 
alone  had  saved  him  ;  the  proclamation  of  the  dogma  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  as  an  article  of  faith  in  1854 ;  and 
the  celebrated  Encyclical  of  December  8,  1864,  with  its 
Syllabus  of  eighty  errors  placed  by  him  under  ecclesiastical 
ban,  might  have  been  sufficient  to  signalise  the  pontificate  of 
a  man  who  had  sat  in  the  chair  of  Peter  for  a  longer  period 
of  years  than  any  of  the  256  men  who  preceded  him  in  office. 
But  even  these  were  not  enough.  Two  ideas,  which  had 
weakened  the  power  of  many  of  his  predecessors,  and  which,  if 
let  alone,  might  be  productive  of  evil  at  a  future  day,  had  yet 
to  be  rooted  out  of  the  Church.  One  of  these  was  the  notion 
that  a  General  Council  has  it  in  its  power  to  limit  the 
authority,  or  even  reverse  the  decisions,  of  a  Pope ;  the  other, 
that  bishops  have  some  authority  of  their  own,  derived  from 
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Christ  through  the  apostleship,  and  independent  of  the  chair 
of  Peter.  It  would,  he  thought,  consolidate  the  papal  power, 
and  smooth  the  way  of  all  his  successors  till  the  end  of  time, 
if  these  two  ideas  were  formally  condemned.  It  might  then 
be  affirmed  as  a  Christian  dogma>  that  Church  power  comes 
down  from  Christ  through  the  pope  only,  and  that  no  bishop 
has  any  right  or  privileges  farther  than  he  is  pleased  to 
permit;  and  also,  that  while  councils  may  and  ought  to  join 
the  successor  of  Peter  in  testifying  to  the  truth,  it  is  he  alone 
who  is  able  to  testify  as  to  what  is  the  truth  without  possibi- 
lity of  error.  If  a  general  council  could  be  induced  to  affirm 
these  two  propositions, — that,  of  course,  was  not  understood  at 
Rome  to  be  necessary  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  contained 
in  them,  but  it  would  silence  objectors.  Never  again  could 
any  man  have  the  face  to  appeal  from  the  pope  to  a  general 
council,  if  a  general  council  itself  had  abnegated  its  rights, 
and  had  acknowledged  the  pope  to  be  the  only  source  of 
power  in  the  visible  Church.  Were  it  to  do  so,  Gallicanism 
would  receive  its  deathblow  and  trouble  Christendom  no 
more.  Ever  after,  the  personal  declaration  of  the  vicar  of 
Christ  would  end  all  controversy.  In  presence  of  the  con- 
demnation of  the  One  Infallible  Man,  nationalism  would 
not  venture  to  speak,  Communism  would  not  lift  its  head,  and 
Protestantism  itself  would  wither  and  die.  Results  so  bene- 
ficial seemed  deserving  of  a  vigorous  efifort  in  order  to  attain 
them,  and  could  not  fail  to  make  illustrious  the  pontificate  in 
which  they  were  secured. 

Moreover,  Pio  had  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  means 
by  which  he  hoped  to  reach  these  results  were  not  impracti- 
cable, or  even  difficult.  No  previous  pontifiF,  as  he  well  knew, 
was  more  popular  with  the  clergy.  As  misfortunes,  arising 
from  his  relations  with  the  Italian  government,  and  from  the 
loss  of  most  of  his  territorial  dominions,  descended  upon  him 
in  a  series  of  successive  strokes,  the  Catholic  bishops  made  his 
Bufferings  their  own,  and  gathered  around  the  throne  of  their 
chief  with  the  greater  love  and  veneration.  Besides,  the 
eternal  city,  under  protection  of  French  troops,  was  still 
subject  to  his  rule ;  but  it  was  uncertain  how  long,  in  the 
casualties  of  political  action,  the  little  strip  of  territory  which 
he  governed  might  enjoy  immunity  from  invasion.  Above 
all,  the  Jesuits  were  in  favour  of  the  movement.    However 
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ambitious  of  power  that  aspiring  order  might  be,  it  could  not 
object  to  see  the  pope  absolute  ruler  of  the  Church,  so  long  as 
it  remained^  what  it  has  been  for  some  time,  absolute  ruler  of 
the  pope.  Nor  was  it  likely  that  the  Catholic  governments  of 
Europe  would  throw  any  serious  difficulty  in  the  way ;  most 
of  them  had  stood  aside,  and  looked  quietly  on,  to  see  the 
vicar  of  Christ  despoiled  of  most  of  his  possessions,  and  all  of 
them  were  shy  in  cultivating  the  friendly  alliance  which  had 
existed  between  them  and  Rome  in  former  ages.  They  could 
scarcely  complain  now  if  the  Church  took  them  at  their  word, 
and  pursued  its  own  way,  without  asking  either  their  co-opera- 
tion or  advice.  Ancient  Rome,  when  the  sceptre  of  dominion 
over  the  nations  dropped  from  her  hands,  seized  the  sceptre  of 
dominion  over  human  souls,  and  long  held  undisputed  sway 
alike  over  their  faith  and  their  life.  Now  that  the  vicar  of 
Christ  was  being  despoiled  of  his  territories  by  sacrilegious 
force,  and  thai  enemies  were  rejoicing  over  the  approaching 
overthrow  of  his  temporal  jurisdiction,  would  it  not  be  a  grand 
and  masterly  stroke  to  take  up  a  new  position,  which  should 
enable  him  to  claim  the  sovereignty,  not  of  one  poor  little 
province  in  central  Italy,  but  of  all  Christian  governments, 
and,  with  the  concurrence  of  all  Catholic  bishops,  to  have 
himself  acknowledged  the  one  infallible  monarch  upon  earth  ? 

There  is  now  little  doubt  that  thoughts  like  these  were  in 
the  mind  of  the  pontiff,  when,  on  the  29th  of  June  1868,  he 
issued  a  bull,  convoking  a  general  council  to  meet  at  Rome 
on  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in  the  following 
year,  the  8th  of  December  1869,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
a  remedy  for  the  existing  evils  by  which  society  was  afflicted. 
In  this  bull,  however,  he  gave  no  hint  of  the  one  grand  remedy 
which  there  is  reason  to  think  had  already  been  resolved  upon 
at  the  Vatican.    That  was  to  appear  in  due  time. 

In  the  interval,  nothing  was  left  undone  to  impress  the 
whole  Christian  world  with  the  importance  of  the  event  which 
was  about  to  take  place.  Invitations  were  addressed  to  the 
prelates  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  of  the  Nestorian  and 
Monophysite  Churches  of  the  East,  not  in  communion  with 
the  Apostolic  See,  urging  them  on  this  occasion  to  unite  with 
their  Latin  brethren,  and  to  renew  the  bonds  of  ancient 
brotherhood.     The  Anglican  bishops  being  judged  heretical, 
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were  of  course  ignored  ;  but,  on  the  13th  September  1868,  an 
appeal  from  Rome  was  addressed  to  Protestants  and  to  other 
non-Catholics,  reminding  them  of  the  marks  of  the  one  true 
Church,  calling  their  attention   to  the  injuries  inflicted  on 
society  by  their  sects  and  divisions,  and  urging  them  to  take 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  Council  to  be  reconciled  to 
the  Church  from  which  their  ancestors  had  departed.     This 
was  followed  up  by  an  apostolic  letter,  dated  11th  of  April 
1869,  promising  full  remission  of  sins  to  all  who,  between  the 
1st  of  June  following  and  the  day  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Council,  should  visit  their  parish  churches  on  two   separate 
occasions,  and  there  pray  devoutly  for  the  conversion  of  the 
erring,  for  the  spread  of  the  holy  faith,  and  for  the  triumph 
and  peace  of  the  Catholic  Church.     The  faithful  over  Christen- 
dom rushed  to  the  altar,  and  took  advantage  of  the  very  easy 
terms  on  which  pardon  waa  oflFered.     The  Protestants  almost 
everywhere  responded  to  the  appeal  made  to  them  to  re-enter 
the  Church,  with  significant  silence.     But  the  oriental  prelates, 
representing  a  numerical  aggregate  of  some  seventy  or  eighty 
millions  of  professing  Christians  not  in  communion  with  Rome, 
were  more   emphatic   in  their  refusal   to  accept  the  papal 
invitation. 

The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  receives  the  spiritual 
homage  of  some  eighty  archbishops  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy  bishops.  Upon  this  great  ecclesiastic,  the  pope's 
legate,  having  previously  given  notice  of  his  intention,  waited 
at  the  time  appointed,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  him  with 
a  splendidly  bound  copy  of  the  pope's  Encyclical  The 
patriarch  did  not  take  the  document  into  his  hand,  but  by  a 
peculiar  movement  signified  his  wish  that  it  should  be  laid 
upon  the  divan.  The  legate  then  made  a  short  statement 
explanatory  of  the  object  of  the  council.  The  reply  of  the 
patriarch  in  substance  was :  "  It  is  useless  I  should  go  to  a 
council,  in  which  a  discussion  so  often  fruitlessly  undertaken 
before,  can  only  divide  men's  minds  still  further :  the  Oriental 
Church  will  never  abandon  the  doctrine  that  it  has  reoei^^ 
from  the  apostles,  and  which  has  been  handed  down  by  the 
holy  fathers  and  general  councils."  At  the  close  of  this 
speech,  the  successor  of  Chrysostom  and  Photius  beckoned 
with  his  hand,  whereupon  his  secretary  took  up  the  Encyclical, 
which  all  this  time  the  patriarch  did  not  deign  to  read  or  even 
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to  touch;  and  replaced  it  in  the  hands  of  the  legate,  remarking 

to  him,  as  he  did  so,  that  "  the  Greek  Church  would  never 

recognise  the  pope's  infallibility,  nor  the  domination  that  he 

assumed   over   general   councils,  nor  the  monarchy  that   he 

exercised  over  the  Church."    The  answer  of  the  other  great 

oriental  prelates  was  to  the  same  eflfect.     In  a  word,  the  one 

hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  Greek  and  Protestant  Christians 

refused  to  participate  in  any  way  whatever ;  so  that  instead  of 

being  (Ecumenical,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  woixl,  the  council 

came  to  be,  what,  from  the  first,  Pius  knew  well  it  would  be, 

representative  of  the  Latin  Church  alone. 

Meanwhile,  preparations  were  going  forward  at  Rome,  with 
the  view  that,  when  the  prelates  should  assemble,  they  would 
have  little  to  do  except  to  ratify  the  proposals  submitted  to 
tbem.    The  subject  of  infallibility  had  not  been  mooted  in  the 
wiginal  bull  of  convocation,  and  as  if  to  turn  the  minds  of 
the  bishops  in  another  direction,  so  early  as  the  6th  of  June 
1867,  a  circular  was  sent  them,  embodying  seventeen  questions 
on  points  of  discipline,  and  requesting  an  answer.     Six  special 
commissions,  consisting  mostly  of  Roman  canonists,  each  pre- 
sided over   by  a  cardinal,  and  each  with  a  distinct  class  of 
objects  entrusted   to   it,  were  appointed  to  sit  and  arrange 
JWiterial  for  the  meeting.     The  pope  himself  decreed  that  the 
council  should  hold  its  solemn  sessions  in  the  basilica  of  St 
Peter's;  that  all  the  deliberations   should   be   conducted   in 
^Atin,  the  official  language  of  the  Church  ;  and  that  all  the 
Members  should  sit  in  the  order  of  their  rank.     All  the  officials, 
^he  presidents  and  secretaries,  were  to  be  named  by  the  pope. 
Itwas  arranged  that  four  "  congregations"  or  commissions — one 
^  doctrine,  one  on  discipline,  one  on  oriental  rites,  and  one 
*^  monastic  matters — should  be  appointed  by  ballot  in  the 
<*nncil ;   that  they  should  sit  permanently ;  and   that  these 
^gr^tions — each  consisting  of  twenty-four  members,  pre- 
sided over  by  a  cardinal — on  the  basis   of  the  rough  drafts 
<ir»wn  up  by  the  commissions  appointed  by  the  pope,  should 
|*epare   the   decrees.    These  proposed  decrees,  having  been 
printed,  were  to  be  distributed  to  the  members  of  council,  and 
then  on  an  appointed  day  they  were  to  come  up  before  the 
''gimeral  congr^ation ;"  that  is,  before  the  whole  council,  in 
teoret  Besaion,  for  consideration  and  discussion.      Members 
wishing  to  address  the  general  congregation  were  to  send  in 
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their  names  a  day  previously,  in  order  that  each  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  speak  in  the  order  of  his  rank,  but  before 
the  close  of  the  sittings  it  was  found  necessary  to  modify  this 
arrangement.  In  case  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  in 
the  general  congregation,  the  vote  was  to  be  taken  at  once  ; 
but  in  case  of  a  serious  difference,  the  proposed  decrees  were 
to  be  sent  back  for  revision,  and  brought  again  before  the 
general  congregation  at  a  future  meeting.  When  a  public,  or, 
as  it  was  called,  a  solemn  session  of  the  council  was  held,  it 
was  held  simply  for  the  public  adoption  of  the  decrees  already 
adopted  in  private  session ;  no  speeches  were  then  allowed ; 
and  no  man  then  had  the  power  of  saying  more  than  Placet, 
or  Non-Placet,  to  the  proposal.  The  public  vote  having  been 
taken,  the  pope,  who  at  the  solemn  session  was  to  preside  in 
person,  would  announce  the  result,  and  decree  accordingly. 
No  member  was  at  his  own  option  to  submit  a  proposal  even 
to  the  general  congregation.  It  had  first  to  be  submitted  to  a 
congregation  of  cardinals,  and  afterwards  to  the  pope,  that 
they  might  decide  whether  the  subject  was  suitable  for  con- 
sideration. It  was  in  the  special  congregations  that  the  real 
business  of  the  council  was  transacted,  as  it  was  in  the  general 
congregation  that  the  discussions  were  to  be  held  ;  but  in  both 
everything  was  to  be  done  in  secret,  and  the  outside  world  was 
to  see  and  know  nothing  except  what  transpired  at  the  solemn 
sessions.  Upon  trial,  however,  it  was  found  that  seven 
hundred  men  could  not  keep  a  secret,  and  each  day's  proceed- 
ings in  the  general  congregation  made  their  way  out  of  doors, 
and  in  substance  were  reported  in  the  papers  at  Rome,  Paris, 
and  Berlin.  No  member  of  the  council  was  to  depart  from 
the  city  without  permission — an  order  which,  as  Pius  was  still 
sovereign  ruler  of  Rome,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  enforce  ;  and 
lest  his  sudden  demise  should  tempt  the  prelates  to  do  some- 
thing not  set  down  in  the  programme,  a  special  bull  was  issued, 
enacting,  that  in  case  the  pope  should  die  while  the  council 
was  in  session,  it  must  immediately  dissolve.  Every  precau- 
tion was  thus  taken  that  the  council  should  do  exactly  what 
the  pope  wished,  and  that,  in  case  of  refusing  so  to  do,  it  should 
do  nothing. 

As  the  time  appointed  for  the  meeting  drew  near,  the  more 
intelligent  Greek  and  Protestant  Christians  regarded  the  affair 
with  some  curiosity,  as  a  modem  reproduction  of  those  great 
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ecclesiastical  gatheriDgs,  which  in  ancient  and  mediaeval  times 
had  exercised  a  marked  influence  on  the  current  theology — a 
link  in  the  chain  of  great  events^  whose  rapid  unrolling  is  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  our  age.  But  the  more  intelligent 
Catholics  viewed  the  matter  with  more  than  a  historical 
interest ;  in  them  it  awoke  anxiety  and  alarm.  Though  none 
outside  the  papal  court  knew  of  a  certainty  why  the  council 
was  called,  they,  by  a  kind  of  instinct,  subsequently  justified 
by  facts,  suspected  that  its  object  was  to  coin  a  new  dogma, 
and  add  it  to  the  current  list  of  Catholic  doctrines.  In  the 
more  enlightened  circles  of  France  and  Germany,  it  was 
believed  that  the  real  design  of  the  meeting  of  the  council 
was  to  affirm  the  personal  infallibility  of  the  pope,  and  all  who 
were  sufficiently  informed  to  know  the  consequences  involved 
in  such  an  article  of  faith,  trembled  at  the  prospect  which  it 
opened  in  the  distance.  In  their  anxiety  to  allay  this  alarm, 
the  German  bishops  assembled  at  Fulda  three  months  before 
the  meeting  of  the  council,  and  issued  a  pastoral  in  which 
they  stated  that  a  general  council  can  establish  no  new 
dogmas,  nor  indeed  any  others  than  those  already  written  on 
Catholic  hearts ;  that  the  only  dogma  it  could  affirm  is  one 
contained  already  in  Holy  Scripture  or  apostolic  tradition,  and 
that  its  purpose  was  to  set  the  original  truth  in  clearer  light. 
The  design  of  this  manifesto  was  to  remove  the  popular  fears 
in  regard  to  the  infallibility ;  and  yet  the  studied  vagueness 
with  which  the  prelates  express  themselves,  betrayed  a  feeling 
on  their  part — a  possibility,  that  the  popular  fears  might  after 
all  be  realised,  and  seemed  to  provide  for  themselves  a  line  of 
retreat,  of  which  they  could  take  advantage  in  case  of  necessity. 
Well  meant  as  ^this  manifesto  was,  it  was  viewed  with  dissatis- 
faction at  Rome :  and  when  they  followed  up  their  action  by 
forwarding  to  the  court  a  joint  letter  in  which  all,  except 
three,  remonstrated  against  the  definition  of  the  dogma  as 
inopportune,  it  is  said  that  the  Holy  Father  was  astonished  at 
the  presumption  of  these  German  bishops  in  no  common  degree. 
The  council  when  it  assembled  proved  to  be  a  General 
Council  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  the  very  narrowest 
sense.  It  contained  no  representative  of  the  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  Christians  comprised  in  the  Oriental  and 
Protestant  Churches ;  it  did  not  include  an  envoy  from  any  of 
the  Catholic  governments  of  Europe.    Even  Francej  the  eldest 
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son  of  the  Church,  which  so  long  had  lent  its  soldiers  to  guard 
the  pope  in  his  chair,  was  not  pei*mitted  to  send  an  ambassador 
to  the  meeting.  "  Were  the  privilege  granted  to  France,"  said 
Antonelli,  "  it  could  not  be  refused  to  the  other  powers." 
France,  therefore,  had  to  be  shut  out,  lest  if  the  door  was 
opened,  Austria,  Bavaria,  Belgium,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy, 
might  venture  to  step  in.  This  one  fact  shews  clearly  the 
altered  position  of  affairs  since  the  Council  of  Trent  met  in 
1545,  and  how  much  the  attitude  about  to  be  assumed  by  the 
Church  was  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  modem  society. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  prelates  who  sat  in 
council  did  not  represent  the  laity  of  the  Church  in  proportion 
to  their  numbers  and  importance.  Had  all  entitled  to  sit  in 
a  general  council  of  the  Romish  Church  been  present,  it  would 
have  consisted  of  1049  members ;  but  age,  illness,  and  other 
reasons,  made  this  impossible ;  as  it  was,  there  met  in  council 
61  cardinals,  10  patriarchs,  9  primates,  115  archbishops,  480 
bishops,  22  abbots,  and  25  generals  and  vicar-generals  of 
monastic  orders — in  all  712.  Of  these  10  belonged  to  Australia, 
7  to  Africa,  76  to  America,  84  to  Asia,  and  535  to  Europe.  Of 
the  535  European  members,  Italy  alone  supplied  270,  all  the 
other  countries  of  Europe  united  only  259.  Twelve  millions  of 
German  Catholics  were  represented  in  the  council  by  14  votes  ; 
the  States  of  the  Church,  with  a  population  less  than  one 
million,  were  represented  by  no  fewer  than  62.  There  were  120 
archbishops  and  bishops  in  partibua,  that  is  titular  bishops 
who  had  no  dioceses ;  while  Paris,  with  its  two  millions  of 
Catholics,  and  Cologne  with  a  million  and  a  half,  were 
represented  each  by  one  archbishop.  Notwithstanding  these 
anomalies,  perhaps  the  Church  was  never  so  widely  represented 
in  any  previous  council.  Every  country  in  the  world  where 
Catholicism  has  found  a  home,  sent  somebody  to  speak  in  its 
name.  From  Pagan  lands,  there  were  present  missionary 
bishops,  Malay,  Chinese,  Negro,  and  Hottentot  From  the 
distant  cities  of  the  East,  there  had  come  bishops  of  small 
communities  which  professed  allegiance  to  the  Roman  See. 
America  for  the  first  time  appeared  by  its  representatives  in 
one  of  the  great  Christian  councils.  The  leading  capitab  of 
Europe  were  represented  each  by  one  of  its  most  dignified 
ecclesiastics.  Under  the  dome  of  St  Peters,  there  assembled 
the  representative  pastors  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  millions 
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of  human  souls.  No  other  man  on  earth,  than  Pio  Nono  could 
have  assembled  at  his  call  such  a  grand  array  out  of  so  many 
and  so  distant  nations. 

December  8,  1869,  proved  to  be  a  dark  and  dismal  day ; 
but  the  downpour  of  rain  did  not  damp  the  spirit  of  the 
prelates,  and  the  council  met  amid  the  ringing  of  bells  and 
the  thunder  of  cannon,  which  from  their  iron  throats  gave  the 
strangers  a  noisy  welcome.  The*  pope  in  person  took  the  chair, 
and  after  the  usual  religious  formalities,  delivered  an  address, 
in  which  he  spoke  of  dangers  surrounding  the  Church,  said 
that  he  had  called  them  together  to  aid  him  by  their  advice, 
and  closed  by  imploring  on  their  behalf  the  guidance  and 
protection  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  of  the 
angels  and  archangels,  of  Peter  and  Paul. 

The  council  had  no  sooner  met,  than  it  was  discovered  that 
the  arrangements  made  for  conducting  business  were  anything 
but  favourable  to  free  and  serious  deliberation.  The  Basilica 
of  St  Peter's  was  constructed  for  grand  ceremonials  exhibited 
to  the  eye,  not  for  intellectual  appeals  addressed  through  the 
ear  to  the  understanding  ;  voices  lost  themselves  in  the  vast 
void  which  intervened  between  the  floor  and  the  roof;  it 
required  an  effort  to  hear  anything,  and  it  was  not  till  near  the 
final  close  of  the  sittings,  that  the  difficulties  so  long  complained 
of  were  to  some  extent  diminished  by  means  of  a  mechanical 
contrivance  which  served  as  a  sounding-board.  The  effect  of 
requiring  all  the  speeches  to  be  in  Latin  was,  that  many  from 
want  of  practice  in  Latin  composition  were  precluded  from 
addressing  the  council ;  those  who  spoke,  usually  read  speeches 
that  were  previously  prepared ;  and  the  few  who  were  able  to 
make  themselves  heard  were  not  very  well  understood,  whether 
from  pecuUarities  of  national  pronunciation,  or  from  the  rapid 
utterance  of  a  language  which  they  were  not  accustomed  to  use 
as  an  instrument  of  thought.  Beply  and  rejoinder,  strictly 
speaking,  there  was  none ;  for  if  a  man  or  his  published  senti- 
ments were  directly  assailed  in  the  general  congregation,  he 
could  not  respond  till  his  turn  came  to  speak,  which  might  not 
be  for  some  weeks  after,  when  the  whole  matter  was  but  dimly 
remembered ;  or  if  he  had  already  spoken,  he  must  allow  the 
attack  to  pass  in  silence,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  permitted  to 
the  same  man  to  speak  twice  in  the  same  debate.  Should  a 
frpeaker  occasionally  drop  a  remark  displeasing  to  the  curia^ 
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tbat  is,  to  the  cardinals  and  immediate  advisers  of  His  Holi- 
ness, or  object  to  the  concentration  of  unlimited  power  in  the 
hands  of  one  man,  he  was  significantly  reminded  that  he  had 
sworn  at  his  consecration  not  only  to  maintain  but  to  increase 
the  rights  of  the  popedom.  Reporters  from  the  public  press 
were  strictly  excluded,  and  although  stenographic  writers  were 
employed  to  take  down  what  was  said,  members  were  not 
permitted  afterwards  to  examine  even  their  own  speeches,  or 
to  correct  any  inaccuracy  which  might  have  crept  into  the 
report.  Prelates,  not  serving  on  any  of  the  special  congrega- 
tions, were  not  allowed  to  hold  any  external  meeting  for 
deliberation  in  common,  nor  to  print  anything  till  it  had  passed 
the  censorship,  nor  to  originate  any  action  whatever ;  the  only 
privilege  aflforded  them,  was  the  right  of  speaking  in  the 
general  congregation,  and  of  saying  Placet  or  Non-placet  in 
the  solemn  session.  Even  in  the  general  congregation  the 
right  of  speech  was  not  beyond  interference ;  an  unpalatable 
address  was  usually  shortened  by  the  vigorous  ringing  of  the 
bell  of  the  presiding  legate,  or  interrupted  by  the  prelates 
scraping  their  feet  along  the  floor.  The  ballot  for  the  special 
congregations,  which  shaped  the  decrees  and  in  fact  transacted 
all  the  real  business,  was  so  adroitly  managed,  that  no  bishop, 
known  to  be  opposed  to  infallibility,  was  by  any  chance  elected 
to  serve  upon  any  of  them ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  in  these 
circumstances  to  imagine  how  suggestions,  handed  in  by  the 
minority  to  commissions  composed  exclusively  of  opponents, 
would  be  received.  Anything  written  by  the  minority,  with 
the  view  of  explaining  or  defending!  their  opinions,  had  to  be 
printed  at  Naples  or  Florence ;  but  those  in  favour  of  the 
infallibility,  were  quite  free  to  have  printed  at  Home  anything 
which  they  required.  It  was  evident  that  the  council  had 
assembled,  not  so  much  to  deliberate  and  to  do  what  on  the 
whole  seemed  best  for  the  good  of  the  Church,  as  to  receive 
the  commands  of  the  Holy  Father,  and  to  give  expression  to 
his  mind  rather  than  its  own. 

Though  the  great  object  of  the  council  was  kept  a  strict 
secret  in  official  circles,  every  man  came  to  Bome  with  the 
presentiment  upon  his  mind  that  it  was  convened  to  decree 
the  infallibility,  and  the  members  were  classed  with  the 
majority  or  the  minority  according  as  they  favoured  or  opposed 
the  dogma.    The  majority,  supposed  to  number  600  at  least. 
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consisted  mostly  of  Italians,  and  of  titular  prelates  without 
sees  and  without  people,  the  latter  of  whom  were  lodged  and 
boarded  in  Borne  at  the  pope's  expense,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  were  hot  for  infallibility.  The  minority,  supposed  to 
be  unfriendly  to  the  dogma,  were  mostly  Hungarian,  German, 
French,  and  American  prelates — men  whose  theological  culture 
had  been  derived  from  something  more  liberalising  than  the 
study  of  the  canon  law.  But  the  influence  of  the  minority 
was  weakened  by  a  division  in  their  own  ranks, — some  of  them 
opposing  the  dogma  on  the  ground  that  it  was  in  direct 
contradiction  to  historical  fact,  others  on  the  lower  ground 
that  it  was  inopportune  to  proclaim  it  in  present  circumstsmces. 
The  manifest  policy  of  the  curia  was  first  to  feel  its  way  and 
test  the  actual  strength  of  the  minority,  and  then,  after  this 
was  ascertained,  to  use  every  possible  means  to  break  the 
opposition  down,  so  as  to  produce  virtual  unanimity  at  last. 
In  this  the  court  was  only  too  successful. 

So  soon  as  the  special  congregations  were  appointed,  they 
set  to  work,  and  drew  up  schematay  that  is,  rough  drafts  of 
decrees,  which  it  was  hoped  the  general  congregation  would 
with  slight  change,  adopt,  and  the  council,  in  solemn  session, 
affirm.  These  schemata  were  each  a  little  treatise  on  a 
particular  subject,  divided  into  chapters  and  sections,  as  if  the 
design  had  been  that  the  council  at  its  close  should  issue  a 
complete  code  of  theology  and  discipline.  Each  schema  was 
intended  to  be  a  complete  official  deliverance  upon  its  own 
subject.  Fifty-one  of  these  schemata,  it  was  understood,  were 
to  be  submitted  to  the  council, — namely,  three  on  the  subject 
of  faith ;  twenty-eight  on  discipline  ;  eighteen  on  religious 
orders  ;  and  two  on  oriental  church  affairs.  But  the  progress 
of  business  was  so  much  slower  than  had  been  anticipated, 
that  on  the  8th  of  March,  three  months  after  the  council  met, 
not  one  of  the  schem^aia  had  been  finally  adopted  ;  only  five 
of  them  had  been  discussed  in  the  general  congregation ;  twelve 
were  then  in  the  hands  of  members ;  and  thirty-nine  had  not 
as  yet  emerged  from  the  special  commission  to  be  distributed 
among  the  bishops  for  consideration.  At  this  rate  of  progress 
years  must  have  elapsed  before  the  council  could  get  through 
the  work  which  its  cobductors  had  carved  out  for  it.  It  was 
not  destined  to  sit  so  long ;  and  yet  it  did  not  separate  till  it 
had  performed  the  main  duty  for  which  it  was  convened. 
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The  first  Schema  laid  before  the  general  coDgregatiou  was 
that  ON  Faith,  which  came  up  so  early  as  the  28th  of  December. 
Originally  it  had  consisted  of  eighteen  chapters,  but  when  it 
had  passed  the  ordeal  of  discussion  in  the  general  congregar 
tion,  it  was  reduced  to'  very  modest  dimensions  indeed.  The 
first  solemn  session  of  the  council  was  fixed  for  the  6th  of 
January,  in  the  hope  that  before  that  time  it  would  be  ready 
for  being  publicly  affirmed  ;  but  the  opposition  to  it  was  so 
much  greater  than  had  been  expected,  that  when  the  day 
arrived  there  was  no  decree  ready  for  public  ratification,  and 
the  fathers,  rather  than  separate  without  doing  anything, 
repeated  publicly  the  oath  which  each  of  them  had  already 
taken  at  the  time  of  his  ordination. 

The  opposition  to  this  schema  was  strong  in  the  general 
congregation.  On  the  day  it  was  introduced  seven  prelates 
spoke  against  it,  and  on  the  30th  of  December  five  others,  all 
of  whom  objected  to  it  mainly  on  the  ground  that  it  was  unsafe 
for  the  Church  to  pledge  itself  to  any  narrow  definition.  It 
was  sent  back  for  revision.  On  the  16th  of  March  it  was 
again  distributed  in  an  amended  form,  with  the  view  of 
considering  it  in  the  general  congregation  on  the  18th  ;  but 
so  many  sent  in  their  names  as  wishing  to  speak  on  the 
subject,  that  the  design  of  holding  another  solemn  session  on 
the  25th  of  March,  for  its  public  ratification,  bad  also  to  be 
abandoned. 

It  was  in  course  of  a  debate  on  the  amended  draft,  ou  the 
22d  of  March,  that  a  memorable  scene  occurred.  A  Hungarian 
prelate,  Strossmayer,  bishop  of  Bosnia  and  Sirmium,  spoke 
that  day  in  his  turn.  Referring  to  a  passage  of  the  schevia, 
where  the  unbelief  and  rationalism  of  the  present  age  are  said  to 
have  had  their  origin  in  the  Reformation,  and  in  the  rejection 
by  Protestants  of  tlie  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  he  called 
attention  to  the  well-known  historical  fact,  that  in  the  centuries 
before  the  Reformation  religious  indifference  and  heresy  were 
common,  and  that  the  unbelief,  which  attained  its  climax  in 
the  French  Revolution,  had  manifested  itself,  not  in  a  Pro- 
testant, but  in  a  Catholic  nation :  he  reminded  them  of  the 
distinguished  services  which  Protestants,  by  their  able  answers 
to  infidel  arguments,  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Christianity 
in  general,  and  added  that  all  Christians  were  under  obligation 
to  such  writers  as  Leibnitz  and  Quizot    Each  of  these  state- 
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meots  was  received  with  murmurs,  but  the  murmurs  at  last 
rose  to  a  very  torrent  of  indignation.  The  president,  Cardinal 
De  Angelis,  cried  out  most  appropriately,  considering  that 
the  Palace  of  Inquisition  stood  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
spot  where  the  council  was  assembled,  ''This  is  no  place 
for  praising  Protestants/'  Amid  the  uproar,  Strossmayer 
exclaimed,  "That  alone  can  be  imposed  upon  the  faithful 
as  a  dogma,  which  has  the  moral  unanimity  of  the  bishops  in 
its  favour.*'  The  obvious  bearing  of  this  general  principle 
upon  the  doctrine,  which,  though  not  yet  under  discussion, 
was  nevertheless  present  to  every  mind,  stirred  the  feelings  of 
the  council.  Several  prelates  sprung  to  their  feet,  rushed  to 
the  tribune,  and  in  wild  excitement  shook  their  fists  in  the 
speaker's  face,  exclaiming,  ''  Shame !  shame !  down  with  the 
heretic ! "  The  tumult  was  awful.  The  Bishop  of  Marseilles 
had  the  courage  to  shout  amid  the  din,  "  I  do  not  condemn 
him,"  but  his  voice  was  borne  down  by  the  response  of  the 
majority,  "  We  all,  all  of  us,  condemn  him."  One  bishop  did 
not  think  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  call  the  speaker  ''a  damnable 
heretic."  The  president,  who  kept  ringing  his  bell  throughout 
the  commotion,  succeeded  at  last  in  quelling  the  noise,  and 
informed  Strossmayer  that  he  was  out  of  order;  whereupon  the 
speaker  descended  from  the  tribune,  after  having  first  solemnly 
protested  against  the  unbecoming  treatment  that  he  had 
received.  It  was  estimated  that  from  two  hundred  to  four 
hundred  bishops  took  part  in  this  discreditable  scene.  An 
American  prelate  afterwards  remarked  that  he  "  now  knew  at 
least  one  assembly  rougher  in  its  deliberations  than  the 
Congress  of  his  own  country." 

The  general  debate  on  the  scfiema  being  concluded,  the 
general  congregation  proceeded  to  examine  the  various  chapters 
in  detail  On  the  29th  of  March,  the  first  voting  took  place, 
when  the  preamble  was  adopted  in  a  modified  form ;  and 
afterwards  daily  sessions  were  held  on  other  parts  of  the  draft. 
On  the  third  chapter  no  fewer  than  112  amendments  were  pro- 
posed, but  the  discussion  on  these  was  conducted  in  a  much 
more  quiet  way  than  that  of  the  22d  of  March.  The  result  of 
the  protracted  debate  was,  that  the  schema  as  adopted  was 
reduced  from  eighteen  to  four  chapters,  introduced  by  a 
preamble,  and  having  appended  to  them  eighteen  canons 
anathematising   all    contrary  opinions.     The   third  solemn 
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session  of  the  Council  was  held  on  the  24th  of  April,  and  at 
this  meeting,  some  five  months  after  the  Council  opened,  the 
first  decrees  were  passed.  Strossmayer  and  some  other  bishops 
stayed  away,  so  that  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  667  members 
present  on  that  day  was  obtained  in  favour  of  the  *'  Dogmatic 
Constitution  on  the  Catholic  Faith."  The  form  of  promulga- 
tion ran  thus :  "  Pius,  bishop,  servant  of  the  servants  of  God, 
with  the  approval  of  the  sacred  council,  for  perpetual  remem- 
brance, declares,''  and  so  on.  Some  took  exception  to  His 
Holiness  assuming  to  promulgate  the  decrees  in  his  own  name; 
but  it  was  made  a  point  of  honour  with  the  curia  that  they 
should  be  published,  not  in  the  name  of  the  council,  but  in 
the  name  of  the  pope  with  the  council's  approbation.  It  was 
so  done  accordingly,  and  after  the  decree  was  pronounced  in 
due  form,  the  pope  gave  to  the  assembled  fathers  the  benedic- 
tion of  peace. 

The  Dogmatic  Constitution,  thus  unanimously  adopted  as 
the  public  expression  of  the  mind  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church,  traces  up  the  errors  of  Atheism,  Pantheism,  Materialism, 
and  Bationalism,  at  present  existing  in  the  world,  to  the  fact 
that  so  many  rejected  the  divine  authority  of  the  Church  as 
expressed  in  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  claimed 
the  right  of  private  judgment, — that  is,  to  Protestantism, 
for  though  it  is  not  expressly  named,  ihai  is  what  is  meant 
in  reality.  It  entirely  overlooks  that  Protestantism,  as  a 
religious  system,  has  never  sanctioned  these  errors,  that  few 
Protestants  comparatively  have  adopted  them,  and  that  their 
ablest  antagonists  have  been  always  found  in  the  Protestant 
Churches.  The  first  chapter,  treating  of  the  nature  of  the 
Divine  Being,  is  unexceptionable ;  but  the  second  chapter 
re-affirms  the  old  Romish  doctrine  that  supernatural  revelation 
is  contained  both  in  written  books  and  unwritten  traditions ; 
that  the  true  sense  of  Scripture  is  that  which  has  been  held, 
and  is  held,  by  holy  Mother  Church ;  and  that  no  one  is  per- 
mitted to  interpret  Scripture  contrary  to  this  sense  and  to  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  fathers.  The  third  chapter,  on 
Faith,  appeals  to  the  Church  as  herself  a  witness  for  her 
divine  mission  and  an  evidence  for  Christianity,  by  reason  of 
her  ^'admirable  propagation,  her  eminent  holiness,  her  in- 
exhaustible fecundity,  her  catholic  unity,  and  her  invincible 
stability;"  thus  setting  forth  once  more  the  old  and  often* 
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refuted  sophism, — ^that  everything  true  of  the  universal  body 
of  God's  saints  in  the  world  is  true  of  the  Romish  Church 
alone.  The  fourth  chapter,  on  Faith  and  Reason,  defines  '^  that 
every  assertion  contrary  to  the  truth  of  enlightened  faith  is 
utterly  false ; "  forbids  Christians  to  defend,  as  legitimate  con- 
clusions of  science,  such  opinions  as  are  known  to  be  contrary 
to  the  teaching  of  the  faith,  especially  if  they  have  been 
reprobated  by  the  Church  ;  and  affirms,  that  the  meaning  of 
the  sacred  dogmas,  which  the  Church  has  once  set  forth,  is  to  be 
perpetually  retained,  and  is  not  to  be  depaited  from  under  the 
appearance  and  pretence  of  more  profound  intelligence.  The 
canons  appended  to.  the  Constitution  on  Faith,  pronounce  an 
anathema  on  all  who  hold  atheistic,  materialistic,  and  pantheistic 
opinions,  or  who  deny  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures 
and  the  possibility  of  miracles,  or  who  assert  that  the  progress 
of  science  demands  that  a  sense  different  from  that  which  the 
Church  has  understood  shall  be  given  to  dogmas  taught  by  the 
Church  ;  and  they  end  by  calling  on  all  to  labour  in  warding  off 
and  banishing  these  errors  from  Holy  Church. 

The  second  Schema  presented  to  the  Council,  was  On  Dis- 
cipline ;  dealing  more  particularly  with  the  duties  of  bishops. 
Its  general  tendency  seemed  to  be  to  centralize  all  Church 
power  in  Rome,  by  curtailing  any  independent  jurisdiction 
which  still  remains  to  the  episcopate,  and  making  it  helplessly 
dependent  on  the  popedom.  One  of  its  provisions,  for  example, 
forbade  a  prelate  to  reside  temporarily  outside  the  bounds  of 
his  diocese,  without  having  first  obtained  the  papal  consent, 
and  required  the  archbishop  to  report  to  Rome  any  bishop  who 
did  not  comply  with  this  regulation.  Another  conferred  upon 
the  pope  the  right  of  bestowing,  during  the  temporary  vacancy 
in  a  see,  any  benefices  in  the  bishop's  gift ;  the  obvious  effect 
of  which  would  have  been  to  draw  place-hunters  in  crowds  to 
Rome,  and,  of  course,  to  bring  large  sums  into  the  papal 
coffers. 

The  draft  containing  these  and  other  proposals,  gave  rise  to 
a  brilliant  debate  in  the  general  congregation,  during  the 
course  of  which  the  curia  was  obliged  to  listen  to  some  plain 
home-truths,  which  it  was  not  very  fond  of  hearing.  It  com- 
menced on  the  14th  of  January,  and  was  continued  at  intervals 
for  several  weeks  after.    In  the  discussion,  Darboy,  archbishop 
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of  Paris,  who  afterwards  fell  a  victim  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
Commune,  remarked  that,  in  considering  the  subject,  they 
must  speak  of  the  rights,  no  less  than  of  the  duties,  of  bishops  ; 
and  Cardinal  Schwarzenberg,  archbishop  of  Prague,  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  college  of  cardinals  needed  reform  no 
less  than  the  episcopal  order. 

The  great  speech,  however,  was  that  of  Strossmayer,  on  the 
25th  of  January.  The  substance  of  his  address  was,  that 
reform  should  not  commence  with  the  bishops;  it  should 
begin  with  the  highest,  and  end  only  with  the  lowest  members 
of  the  hierarchy.  The  popedom  itself  should  be  no  longer  a 
purely  Italian  institution  ;  for  Catholics  in  every  country  of 
the  world  should  be  eligible  to  oflBce.  The  Boman  congrega- 
tions should  no  longer  be  composed  exclusively  of  Italians,  and 
should  be  open  to  ecclesiastics  from  all  parts  of  the  Church,  so 
that  religious  questions,  in  future,  may  be  viewed  in  a  less 
narrow  and  jealous  spirit.  The  college  of  cardinals  should 
contain  a  representation  of  all  Catholic  countries  in  proportion 
to  their  population  and  importance.  General  councils  ought 
to  be  held  more  frequently, — say  once  in  every  ten  years,  as 
recommended  by  the  Council  of  Constance.  In  this  way,  the 
nations  would  have  presented  to  them,  at  frequently  recurring 
intervals,  an  example  of  the  forbearance,  patience,  and  charity, 
with  which  the  Church  deals  with  great  questions.  Provincial 
synods,  also,  should  have  a  definite  and  acknowledged  influence 
over  the  appointment  of  bishops.  He  went  on  to  speak  of  the 
centralisation  of  power  at  Rome,  as  stifling  the  very  life  of  the 
Church,  and  asserted  that  true  unity  is  not  reached  by  a  flat 
uniformity,  but  by  every  national  section  of  the  Church  retain- 
ing its  own  peculiar  institutions.  He  called  the  canon  law,  as 
it  now  exists,  a  "  Babylonish  confusion,"  made  up  in  the  main 
of  unpractical,  or  corrupt,  or  spurious  canons,  and  said  that  the 
world  was  looking  to  the  council  for  a  codification  of  canon 
law,  drawn  up,  not  by  Boman  canonists,  but  by  learned  and 
practical  men  from  all  parts  of  the  Church,  and  which  should  be 
adapted  alike  to  present  times  and  circumstances.  In  answer 
to  a  previous  speaker,  who  had  said  that  the  reformation  of 
the  college  of  cardinals  might  be  safely  entrusted  to  their 
father  the  pope,  Strossmayer  now  said,  that  they  had  also  a 
mother,  the  Church,  whose  office  was  to  give  them  wholesome 
advice  and  instruction,  to  which  they  ought  to  attend.     His 
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speech  lasted  for  an  hour  and  a  half;  and  many  who  heard  it 
said  afterwards,  that  no  such  eloquence  in  the  Latin  tongue 
had  been  heard  for  centuries. 

Melchers,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  also  took  part  in  the 
discussion.  He  complained  of  tbe  concentration  of  ecclesias- 
tical power  at  Borne ;  of  the  system  of  dispensations  always 
purchasable  there  ;  and  of  its  meddling  and  troublesome 
domination.  Dupanloup,  bishop  of  Orleans,  also  spoke  of 
"  those  courtiers  who  had  never  learned  to  tell  the  truth  to  the 
pope," — a  description  which,  of  course,  the  curia  would  uuder- 
Btand.  But  one  of  the  most  amusing  things  was  said  by  a 
Hungarian  bishop,  when  illustrating  the  evils  arising  from  the 
necessity  of  having  to  apply  to  Borne  for  dispensations.  He 
told  of  a  poor  woman  who  came  weeping  to  her  bishop,  beg- 
ging him  to  save  her  marriage,  and  her  very  existence,  by  a 
dispensation.  But  the  bishop  could  not  help  her  in  the  way 
she  wished  ;  a  dispensation  could  be  granted  by  the  pope  • 
only  ;  and  from  the  pope  there  was  not  the  slightest  chance  of 
obtaining  it ;  for,  said  the  speaker  significantly,  "  Mulier  non 
habet  pecunias," — a  ivoman  has  no  money.  The  Court 
prelates  took  all  this  very  much  amiss,  and  afterwards  said  of 
the  poor  Hungarian  bishop,  that  "  he  had  made  himself  very 
disagreeable  with  his  mulier  non  habet  pecuniae.** 

The  council  was  prorogued  before  this  schema  on  discipline 
had  come  forth  from  the  ordeal  of  discussion  and  was  ripe  for 
passing  into  a  decree.  It  therefore  ranks  among  the  lapsed 
proposals  ;  though,  should  the  council  ever  reassemble,  it  is 
possible  that  it  may  be  revived.  Meanwhile  the  discussion 
upon  it  is  of  interest  to  us,  as  affording  a  glimpse  of  the 
internal  condition  and  administration  of  the  Bomish  Church, 
and  as  proving  that  many  of  its  own  ablest  and  most  accom- 
plished prelates  are  anything  but  satisfied  with  the  existing 
state  of  affairs. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  original  design  of  the 
papal  court  was,  that  the  council  should  vote  the  dogma  of 
Infallibility  by  acclamation.  But  circumstances  did  not  favour 
this  design.  It  was  discovered  at  an  early  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings, that  there  was  a  small  but  influential  minority  opposed 
to  it.  From  the  first,  the  opposition  bishops  showed  a 
disposition  to  speak  their  minds  freely,  and  at  length  ;  so  that 
there  was  every  probability  that  the  sittings  would  be  very 
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protracted.  In  the  unsettled  state  of  Europe,  who  could  tell 
what  disarrangement  might  occur  to  prevent  the  grand  con- 
summation? Some  political  storm  might  rise  suddenly  to 
disperse  the  council  before  it  bad  time  to  do  the  main  work 
for  which  it  bad  been  called  together.  Considerations  of  this 
kind  led  to  the  Schema  on  the  Church  being  brought 
forward  at  an  earlier  period  than  was  originally  proposed.  It 
was  printed  and  put  into  the  hands  of  members  about  the  2l8t 
of  January. 

In  its  original  form  it  was  a  lengthy  document  of  213  page.s, 
and  was  drawn  up  so  skilfully,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Infallibility,  which  was  not  stated  but  implied  throughout, 
could,  by  a  slight  addition,  be  inserted  with  ease  as  the  natural 
conclusion  to  which  the  whole  led  up.  Three  main  ideas 
ran  through  it  all ;  jir^ty  that  the  pope  has  an  absolute 
dominion  over  the  whole  Church  ;  second,  that  his  temporal 
power  as  a  sovereign  prince  is  one  of  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity; and  third,  that  Church  and  State  are  inseparable, 
but  only  on  this  condition,  that  when  the  two  powers  come 
into  collision,  the  Church  is  always  to  prevail  To  the  draft 
as  originally  presented,  twenty-one  canons  were  attached. 
On  the  6th  March,  as  the  court  party  then  more  than  before 
were  feeling  the  necessity  of  coming  to  the  point  without 
delay,  the  doctrine  of  the  personal  infallibility  of  the  pope 
was  added  by  way  of  supplement  and  conclusion.  Up  till  the 
25th  of  that  mouth,  criticisms  might  be  sent  in  and  sugges- 
tions offered;  and,  even  after  that  date,  the  congregation 
having  the  schema  in  charge  made  various  alterations,  the 
object  being  to  preserve  the  dogma,  and,  consistently  with 
that,  to  secure  for  its  definition  as  much  unanimity  as  possible. 

For  months  the  Infallibility  was  the  grand  subject,  to  which 
were  directed  the  thoughts  of  the  leading  ecclesiastics  of 
Europe.  In  the  council,  prelates  opposed  to  it  soon  became 
known  ;  and  some  of  them  were  plied  with  arguments  and 
temptations  almost  irresistible  to  side  with  the  majority; 
while  others  of  them,  not  open  to  conviction,  found  to  their 
surprise  that  no  difficulty  was  thrown  in  the  way  of  their 
leaving  the  city  and  returning  home  as  soon  as  they  pleased. 
Out  of  doors,  before  and  after  the  council  opened,  distinguished 
theologians,  such  as  Newman,  Montalembert,  Hyacinthe, 
Gratry,  and   DoUinger,  expressed  their  mind  freely  on  the 
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matter;  most  of  them  against  the  definition.  When  the 
schema  was  actually  tabled  in  the  Council,  the  Catholic 
governments  of  Europe  remonstrated  against  the  dogma,  more 
particularly  against  the  application  of  its  principles  embodied 
in  the  canons  attached ;  but  even  by  them  Pius  was  not  to  be 
turned  from  his  purpose  ;  and  Cardinal  Antonelli  assured  their 
representatives,  with  all  due  suavity,  that  his  master  and  him- 
self were  concerned  only  about  the  theory,  and  that  there  was 
no  intention  on  the  pope's  part  to  put  the  new  principles  in 
force. 

The  debate  commenced  in  the  general  congregation  on  the 
13th  of  May.  Though  all  the  chapters  of  the  schema  were 
before  the  house,  yet  the  discussion  constantly  gravitated 
toward  the  infallibility,  which  every  one  felt  to  be  its  heart 
and  soul.  It  was  ominous  of  a  struggle,  that  upwards  of  a 
hundred  members  sent  in  their  names,  as  desirous  to  speak  on 
the  subject  Though  these  were  not  all  heard,  yet  the  great 
dignitaries  of  the  council  at  one  time  or  other  had  full  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  expression  to  their  sentiments ;  of  whom  only 
a  few  of  the  more  important  can  be  noted  here. 

Dr  Manning,  archbishop  of  Westminster,  asserted  that  infalli- 
bility was  already  a  doctrine  of  the  Church,  which  could  not 
be  denied  without  proximate  heresy ;  and  that  the  council  was 
then  engaged  not  (as  some  alleged)  in  making  a  new  doctrine, 
but  simply  in  proclaiming  a  doctrine  already  in  existence. 
Many  would  have  been  prepared  to  admit  that  the  pope 
speaking  in  conjunction  with  the  bishops  is  infallible  ;  but  the 
great  Anglican  convert,  more  Roman  than  the  Romans  them- 
selves, was  the  first  to  take  high  ground,  and  to  say  out  boldly 
in  the  council,  that  the  pope  is  infallible,  even  independently 
of  the  episcopate. 

Cardinal  CuUen,  on  the  19th  of  May,  made  rather  a  sharp 
attack  on  Hefele,  bishop  of  Rottenburg,  author  of  the  celebrated 
work  on  the  Councils,  and  the  highest  living  authority  in  that 
department  of  ecclesiastical  knowledge.  But  the  speech  did 
not  attempt  to  refute  any  of  Hefele's  positions ;  it  was  a  mere 
arffum^entum  ad  homhiem,  intended  to  shew  that  in  speaking 
of  Honorius  the  historian  had  contradicted  himself. 

Simor,  primate  of  Hungary,  and  now  (1874)  a  cardinal, 
rather  surprised  his  friends  by  opposing  the  dogma.    He  was 
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succeeded  at  the  tribune  by  the  archbishop  of  Tuam,  Dr 
Machale,  a  maa  of  celebrity  thirty  years  before,  when  O'Connell 
rather  profanely  designated  him  the  "lion  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,"  but  who  appeared  before  the  council  as  a  feeble  old 
man.  His  speech  was  not  very  eflfective,  but  it  served  to  shew 
at  least,  that  all  Ireland  was  not  in  favour  of  the  dogma. 
Archbishop  Darboy  followed,  repeatedly  declaring  that  a  decree 
not  accepted  by  the  whole  episcopate  could  have  no  binding 
force. 

The  discussion  was  continued  for  many  successive  days,  the 
ablest  speakers  on  both  sides  taking  part  in  it,  and  the 
monotony  of  debate  being  occasionally  relieved  by  a  little  of 
the  grotesque  and  absurd.  Pie,  bishop  of  Poictiers,  maintained 
that  the  pope  is  infallible,  because  St  Peter  was  crucified  with 
his  head  downwards.  Original  as  this  argument  is,  it  was 
eclipsed  by  that  of  a  Sicilian  bishop,  who  said  that  when  St 
Peter  was  preaching  in  Sicily,  he  told  the  people  about  his 
infallibility ;  that  the  inhabitants,  having  some  doubt  about  it, 
determined  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  Virgin  Mary  to  make 
inquiries,  and  that  her  answer  was  that  she  was  present  when 
her  Son  conferred  this  prerogative  on  Peter.  He  added,  that 
the  Sicilians  ever  since  have  been  warm  infallibilists,  for  the 
answer  of  the  Virgin  quite  removed  all  their  doubts.  If  this 
be  true,  the  Sicilians  are  certainly  very  advanced  theologians. 

Valerga,  titular  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  was  less  absurd,  but 
not  more  convincing.  He  drew  a  parallel  between  the  Falli- 
bilists  and  the  Monothelites,  and  maintained,  that,  as  in  the 
person  of  Christ  a  Divine  will  co-existed  with  a  human  will 
subject  to  sin,  so  in  the  pope  personal  and  official  infallibility 
might  co-exist  with  moral  sinfulness.  It  is  not  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  many  felt  there  was  much  weight  to  be  attached  to 
this  rather  far-fetched  analogy. 

An  American  prelate,  Dr  ConoUy,  archbishop  of  Halifax, 
spoke  strongly  on  the  other  side.  He  maintained  that  the 
voice  of  Christian  antiquity,  prior  to  the  foiled  decreUls,  is 
unanimously  against  the  notion,  that  the  pope  alone,  without 
the  bishops,  is  infallible.  He  admitted  that  no  pope  could 
wilfuUy  become  heretical,  but  that  did  not  prove  him  to  be 

iSES?^."*^*  a  '^proximate  her^/'  an  opinion  which  the 
not  alteady  condemned ;  «  for,"  said  he,  «  it  is  the 
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duty  of  each  individual  to  follow,  not  to  anticipate,  the 
Church's  sentence."  He  made  matters  right,  however,  with 
the  curia,  by  saying  in  conclusion,  that  he  would  accept  the 
definition  if  the  Council  should  proclaim  it,  for  he  was  con- 
vinced that  God  was  among  them. 

Strossmayer  made  the  most  remarkable  speech  of  all.  He 
declared  that  the  Papal  infallibility  was  opposed  alike  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Church,  to  the  rights  of  the  bishops  and 
councils,  and  to  the  immutable  rule  of  faith.  In  governing 
the  Church,  the  pope  and  the  bishops  possessed  authority  and 
rights  in  common,  as  is  shewn  by  the  history  of  the  councils, 
which  in  ancient  times  pronounced  on  questions  of  faith  and 
morals.  That  such  councils  met  so  often,  proves  that  the 
pope  was  not  then  held  to  be  infallible ;  for  had  he  been  so 
considered  then,  there  was  no  necessity  to  call  a  council — ^the 
shortest  way  would  have  been  to  inquire  at  the  oracle  which 
never  errs.  Were  the  dogma  now  to  be  affirmed,  the  rights  of 
bishops  would  be  gone  ;  all  left  them  would  be  a  shadow — the 
mere  right  of  giving  their  assent.  For  the  making  of  a  dogma, 
something  more  than  a  numerical  majority  is  needed — moral 
unanimity  in  the  Church  is  essential  Let  the  personal  infalli- 
bility of  the  pope  be  affirmed,  and  then  it  will  be  no  longer 
necessary  to  have  what  in  ancient  times  was  deemed  essential 
to  an  article  of  faith — antiquity,  universality,  and  consent. 
If  some  were  anxious  to  have  the  doctrine  proclaimed,  the 
greatest  enemies  of  the  Church  were  certainly  of  the  number 
and  desired  nothing  better  ;  and  the  decree,  as  he  anticipated, 
would  work  great  evil,  by  preventing  some  from  entering 
the  Church,  and  by  driving  out  others  who  had  already 
entered.  He  concluded  by  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
holy  father  would  imitate  Christ  and  St  Peter,  by  shewing 
an  example  of  humility,  and  that  he  would  have  the  proposal 
withdrawn. 

The  speech  was  moderate  in  its  tone,  and  the  speaker 
throughout  was  listened  to  with  great  attention.  The  bishop 
of  Pittsburg  was  not  so  fortunate.  With  the  freedom  cha- 
racteristic of  his  country  and  of  his  race,  he  said  that  the 
adherents  of  the  Church  in  the  nation  from  which  he  came, 
knew  nothing  of  the  doctrine  ;  and  yet  they  were  Catholics  in 
life  and  practice,  not  like  the  Italians  who  are  Catholics  only 
in  name.    The  bell  of  the  president  immediately  reminded 
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the  honest  American,  that  he  was  touching  on  rather  dangerous 
ground. 

Senestrey,  bishop  of  Ratisbon,  assured  the  council  that  all 
Germany  was  in  favour  of  infallibility,  and  that  it  was  simply 
an  invention  to  say  that  in  that  country  there  were  evil-minded 
persons  to  call  it  in  question  ;  but  he  was  followed  by  Dinkel, 
bishop  of  Augsburg,  who  contradicted  the  statement,  and 
warned  the  assembly  not  to  be  misled  by  such  tricks. 

Maret,  dean  of  the  Theological  Faculty  of  Paris,  and  a  bishop 
in  partibus,  was  the  next  speaker.  He  distinguished  between 
infallibility  based  on  the  consent  of  the  bishops^  and  personal 
infallibility.  He  warned  the  council  of  the  dilemma  that  lay 
before  it ;  either  the  council  was  about  to  give  the  pope  an 
infallibility  which  he  did  not  possess  before,  in  which  case  the 
donor  was  greater  than  the  receiver,  by  divine  and  inalienable 
right ;  or  else  the  pope  was  about  to  give  himself  an  infalli- 
bility which  he  did  not  possess  before,  in  which  case  he 
exercised  the  right  of  changing  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
by  his  own  peraonal  power ;  and  if  the  latter  were  allowable, 
he  did  not  see  any  necessity  for  summoning  the  council  at  all. 
At  this  point  Cardinal  Bilio  interrupted  the  speaker  by  ex- 
claiming, "You  are  ignorant  of  the  very  rudiments  of  the 
faith  ;  it  does  not  belong  to  the  council  to  judge  and  to  decide, 
but  simply  to  acknowledge  the  truth  and  give  its  vote,  and 
then  to  leave  the  pope  to  define  what  he  chooses  by  the 
iospimtion  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  Notwithstanding  this  inter- 
ruption, Maret  was  allowed  to  finish  his  speech,  but  at  its 
conclusion  it  was  announced  that  the  debate  in  the  general 
congregation  upon  the  collective  schema  was  now  closed,  in 
consequence  of  a  written  request  to  that  eflfect,  signed  by  150 
members,  having  been  received  by  the  presidents. 

This  was  on  the  3d  of  June.  The  minority  made  a  sort  of 
feeble  protest  at  the  unexpected  close  of  the  discussion,  inas- 
much as  forty  members  who  wished  to  speak  were  thereby 
deprived  of  the  opportunity ;  but  as  nearly  eighty  speeches 
had  been  already  delivered  for  and  against  the  dogma,  the 
prolongation  of  the  debate  would  have  been  more  likely  to  waste 
time  than  to  cast  additional  light  upon  the  subject.  Besides, 
if  anything  important  yet  remained  unsaid,  it  could  be  pro- 
duced when  the  separate  chapters  of  the  schema  came  up  for 
discussion  seriatim.    These  chapters,  after  passing  through 
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the  fire  of  discussion  in  the  general  congregation,  were  now 
reduced  to  four,  with  a  preamble,  the  doctrine  of  the  infallibility 
being  inserted  in  the  last  chapter.  But  as  this  great  dogma 
was  the  natural  completion  of  the  whole  schztna,  the  debate  on 
the  three  previous  chapters  constantly  reverted  to  the  infalli- 
bility, even  before  the  fourth  chapter  came  to  be  discussed 
in  its  order. 

About  120  prelates  sent  in  their  names  as  desirous  to  speak 
on  the  chapters  in  detail,  of  whom  about  fifty  enjoyed  that 
privilege.     One  of  the  first  to  revert  to  the  grand  subject 
was  the  Dominican    monk,  Guidi,   cardinal    archbishop    of 
Bologna.     He  commenced  by  saying  that  the  personal  infalli- 
bility of  the  pope  was  a  doctrine  unknown  to  the  Church  down 
till  the  fourteenth  century.     Scripture  and  tradition  furnish  no 
proof  of  it.     Was  there  an  instance  where  the  pope,  apart  from 
the  Church,  had  ever  defined  a  single  dogma  ?    An  act  might 
be  infallible,  but  a  person  never.     But  every  infallible  act,  he 
argued,  proceeds  from  the  Church  herself  only :  the  pope  has 
to  examine  whether  all  the  churches  agree  with  the  Romish 
Church  on  the  point  in  question,  and  then,  having  ascertained 
the  fact,  is  to  decree  accordingly.     He  shewed  from  the  works 
of   the  Jesuits  Bellarmine    and  Perrone,   that   in    defining 
doctrines  the  popes  never  act  alone,  nor  have  they  acted  alone 
even  in  condemning  heresy.    As  the  speaker  proceeded,  a 
prelate,  unable  to  restrain  himself  when  he  heard  his  own 
opinions  called  in  question,  called  him  "  a  scoundrel,"  another 
called  him  "a  brigand."    Guidi  conducted  himself  with  great 
coolness  in  the  face  of  these  salutations^  and  concluded  by 
proposing  that  infallibility  should  be  aflSrmed  of  the  pope,  only 
when  he  spoke  after  making  full  inquiry  into  the  traditions  of 
the  Church  on  the  subject,  and  after  obtaining  the  consent  of 
the  bishops  to  his  decree.    It  is  said  that  the  pope  afterwards 
sent  for  the  bold  Dominican,  and  rebuked  him  sharply  for  his 
heresy  and  ingratitude.     It  did  not  escape  remark  throughout 
the  proceedings  of  the  council,  that  Pius  seemed  to  regard 
every  man  who  spoke  against  his  absolute  infallibility  as  a 
personal  opponent  of  his  own. 

Dr  Leahy,  archbishop  of  Cashel,  in  Ireland,  spoke  on  the 
13th  of  June.  His  argument  was,  that  society  now  needs  a 
deliverer  to  protect  it  from  the  encroachments  of  Rationalism, 
the  anti^chuiGh  policy  of  civil  governments,  the  poisonous 
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influence  of  journalism,  and  the  political  sects  of  revolution  ; 
that  this  deliverer,  to  be  of  any  use,  must  be  omnipotent  and 
infallible,  and  that  the  pope  is  the  very  man.  The  bishop  of 
Badajoz,  in  Spain,  with  the  capacious  faith  characteristic  of  his 
country,  asserted  that  the  pope  is  virtually  Christ  in  the 
Church — the  continuation  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  that  therefore  to  the  holy  father  belongs  the  same  power, 
in  extent  at  least,  as  belonged  to  Christ  when,  he  was  visible 
on  earth. 

These  sentiments  were  introduced  incidentally  in  speeches 
made  avowedly  on  those  chapters  which  preceded  the  fourth 
of  the  schema,  but  at  last  the  fourth  chapter,  containing  the 
great  dogma,  came  forward  for  special  discussion. 

The  first  speaker  upon  it  was  Matthieu,  cardinal  archbishop 
of  Besancon.  His  address  was  mainly  a  panegyric  on  his  own 
nation,  without  whose  army,  at  Civita  Vecchia,  neither  pope 
nor  council,  he  alleged,  could  remain  at  Rome  a  single  day. 
This  line  of  remark  from  him  was  provoked  by  Valerga,  who 
in  a  previous  speech  had  reproached  the  French  for  their 
Gallican  errors. 

Cardinal  Rauscher,  archbishop  of  Vienna,  then  spoke.  He 
shewed  that  the  personal  infallibility  of  the  pope  was  incon- 
sistent alike  with  the  facts  of  history  and  the  traditions  of  the 
Church,  and  that  its  affirmation  at  present  was  likely  to 
damage  the  Church  seriously  in  future ;  and  he  recommended, 
that,  if  now  proclaimed,  every  occasion  of  its  exercise  should 
be  made  conditional  on  the  consent  of  the  episcopate  being 
previously  obtained. 

On  the  20th  of  June  the  subject  was  resumed.  The  bishop 
of  Teano,  in  Italy,  charged  Guidi,  although  said  Guidi  was  an 
Italian  and  a  Dominican  and  a  cardinal,  with  exceeding  the 
French  in  his  desire  to  canonise  Gallicanism,  and  maintained 
that  it  should  be  left  to  the  pope  to  determine  in  each  case 
how  far  the  Church  was  to  be  consulted  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
invoked.  Guidi  had  asserted  that  the  admonition  of  Christ  to 
Peter  to  "  strengthen  his  brethren,"  implied  their  possession  of 
something  which  was  to  be  strengthened,  and  had  interpreted 
it  to  mean  that  the  pope  was  to  confirm  the  doctrine  which 
the  bishops  already  held.  To  this  the  bishop  of  Teano  now 
replied,  by  saying  that  Guidi's  notion  was  utterly  uncatholic ; 
that  the  initiation  of  doctrine  must  come  from  above,  not  from 
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below ;  that  it  must  originate,  not  with  the  bishops,  but  with 
the  pope,  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  avail  himself  of  the  help 
of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

On  the  same  day  Dr  Machale  again  spoke  against  the 
infallibility  with  great  severity,  and  Dr  Errington,  an  English 
archbishop,  who  had  once  acted  as  coadjutor  to  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  proposed  to  express  the  dogma  in  an  abstract  form^ 
but  the  proposal  was  not  accepted  by  either  side. 

Conolly,  archbishop  of  Halifax,  then  delivered  a  great  and 
powerful  speech.  Three  times,  he  said,  he  had  asked  for  proof 
from  Scripture,  from  tradition,  and  from  councils,  to  shew  that 
the  bishops  of  the  Church  were  excluded  from  the  definition 
of  dogma,  but  hitherto  he  had  asked  in  vain.  Now  again  he 
adjured  them,  like  the  blind  man  on  the  way  to  Jericho,  to 
give  him  sight  that  he  might  believe.  The  credibility  of 
Catholic  doctrine,  as  founded  on  the  general  consent  of  the 
episcopate,  had  been  used  by  him  and  others  as  an  argument 
to  draw  into  the  Church  those  who  stood  without ;  but  now  a 
magnet,  which  had  so  often  proved  its  attractive  power,  was  to 
be  taken  from  them,  and  they  were  told  to  believe,  without 
proof,  that  it  bad  always  been  the  creed  of  the  Church  that 
the  pope  is  everything  and  the  bishops  nothing.  But  "we 
bishops,"  he  continued,  "  have  no  right  to  renounce  for  our- 
selves and  for  our  successors  the  hereditary  and  original  rights 
of  the  episcopate,  and  to  give  up  the  promise  of  Christ,  '  I  am 
with  you  to  the  end  of  the  world.'  But  now  they  want  to 
reduce  us  to  nullities,  to  tear  the  noblest  jewel  from  our 
pontifical  breastplate,  to  deprive  us  of  the  highest  prerogatives 
of  our  office,  and  to  transform  the  whole  Church,  and  the 
bishops  with  it,  into  a  rabble  of  blind  men,  among  whom  is 
one  alone  who  sees,  so  that  they  must  shut  their  eyes  and 
believe  what  he  tells  them." 

The  bold  American  was  followed  by  a  Spanish  prelate,  the 
archbishop  of  Granada.  His  tone  was  basely  servile  to  the 
curia.  In  the  superabundance  of  his  homage  he  declared 
that  to  define  infallibility  was  not  enough  for  him ;  he  wished 
the  council  to  decree  another  Christian  dogma — ^the  divine 
and  inviolable  nature  of  the  pope's  temporal  power. 

From  the  specimens  of  individual  opinion  thus  presented, 
the  sources  of  the  weakness  of  the  minority  are  evident. 
Hampered  by  the  Romish  principle  of  the  authority  of  the 
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Church,  none  of  them  could  build  on  the  great  broad  fact,  that 
infallibility  is  devoid  of  all  basis  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Some 
of  them  did  maintain  that  it  was  in  direct  opposition  to 
historical  fact ;  others,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  traditions  of 
the  Church.  Some  were  in  favour  of  a  modified  infallibility ; 
others  did  not  object  to  the  doctrine,  but  pled  only  for  delay. 
The  minority  was  thus  divided  in  its  opposition.  But  the 
court  party,  now  aware  that  the  majority  was  on  their  side, 
were  united  and  resolute,  and  pushed  forward  the  matter  to 
the  end ;  and  the  pope,  notwithstanding  the  increasing  heat 
of  the  summer,  and  the  fever  and  disease  which  it  usually 
brings  with  it  to  strangers  in  the  city,  announced  his  intention 
not  to  prorogue  the  Council  until  the  sctiema  on  the  Church 
was  disposed  of  conclusively.  As  the  debate  progressed,  every 
means  short  of  force  was  employed  to  detach  individuals  from 
the  minority,  and  thus  to  secure  if  possible  moral  unanimity. 
But  as  the  summer  heat  increased,  and  fever  became  more 
virulent,  and  intrigues  multiplied,  a  sense  of  weariness  crept 
over  the  Council,  and  all  began  to  feel  the  necessity  of  coming 
very  soon  to  an  end. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  Landriot,  archbishop  of  Bheims, 
proposed  that  the  whole  subject  should  be  remitted  to  a 
commission  appointed  by  the  council,  with  instructions 
to  examine  the  traditions  on  the  subject,  and  to  report, — 
a  proposal  which  seemed  so  fair  that  it  was  difficult  to  resist 
it,  yet  as  that  had  to  be  done  at  all  hazards,  it  was  dis- 
pleasing to  the  curia.  But  the  placid  termination  of  the 
speech  removed  all  dissatisfaction,  for  he  stated  that  if  it 
pleased  the  pope  to  affirm  the  dogma,  he  submitted  already 
by  anticipation. 

On  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  Ketteler,  bishop  of  Mayence, 
alleged  that  it  had  not  been  shewn  as  yet  that  any  evidence 
for  the  personal  infallibility  of  the  pope  was  contained  either 
in  Scripture,  or  in  tradition,  or  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
Church ;  all  in  fact  that  could  be  said  for  it,  was,  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  a  certain  school.  He  admitted  the  right  of  the 
pope  to  condemn  doctrines  which  contradict  dogmas  already 
decided  by  the  Church,  but  could  not  admit  his  right  to 
formulate  new  dogmas,  which  is  an  entirely  different  matter. 
The  deposit  of  the  faith  is  not  entrusted  to  the  pope  alone ; 
in  every  decree  Scripture  and  tradition  are  to  be  taken  into 
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account^  and  the  bishops  are  essential  to  the  pope  as  repre- 
sentatives and  witnesses  of  tradition. 

The  answer  to  this  given  by  an  Irish  ecclesiastic,  Dr  Keane, 
the  bishop  of  Cloyne,  was  somewhat  amusing.  He  said  that 
the  popes  were  not  dependent  on  the  bishops  for  tradition, 
because  St  Peter  brought  the  whole  body  of  tradition  with 
him  to  Rome, — the  pope  had  charge  of  the  deposit,  and  could 
have  recourse  to  it  when  necessary.  To  some  in  the  council 
it  seemed  rather  an  original  idea  that  St  Peter's  portmanteau 
was  stored  up  somewhere  in  the  Vatican,  and  that  each  suc- 
cessive occupant  of  the  chair  had  only  to  slip  in  his  hand  when 
there  was  occasion,  and  to  take  out  what  he  wanted. 

At  the  sitting  on  the  28th  of  June,  Ginoulhiac,  bishop  of 
Grenoble,  reputed  to  be,  after  Maret,  the  most  learned  of  the 
French  bishops,  opposed  the  dogma,  not  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  false,  but  that  the  proclamation  of  it  would  be  productive 
of  evil,  stirring  up  hostility  to  the  Church  in  quarters  where 
it  did  not  now  exist,  and  intensifying  it  where  it  existed 
already. 

Martin,  bishop  of  Paderbom,  created  something  like  a  stir 
in  the  Council,  by  delivering,  in  an  elevated  tone,  bordering  on 
a  scream,  a  speech,  in  which  he  asserted  that  the  personal 
infallibility  is  inseparable  from  the  primacy;  that  the  pope 
is  the  supreme  legislator,  and  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  that 
he  should  be  beyond  the  danger  of  falling  into  an  error.  And 
80  important  did  he  hold  this  doctrine  to  be,  that  he  thought 
priests,  and  others  having  care  of  souls,  should  be  admonished 
to  impress  this  doctrine  often  upon  the  people  from  the  pulpit. 

Verot,  bishop  of  Savannah,  in  the  United  States,  when 
answering  the  common  statement  which  seems  to  pass  for  an 
axiom  at  Rome, — namely,  that  historical  facts  must  yield  to 
the  certainty  of  doctrine,  threw  his  judgment  into  a  very 
emphatic  form — "  With  me,  an  ounce  of  historical  fact  is 
worth  a  thousand  pounds  of  your  theories." 

Little  new  light  was  now  coming  in  from  either  side.  On  the 
4th  of  July,  all  who  had  not  yet  spoken  waived  their  right, 
and  by  mutual  consent  this  remarkable  debate  ended  ;  remark- 
able for  the  length  to  which  it  extended,  the  importance  of  the 
subject  discussed,  the  rank  and  ability  of  the  speakers,  and 
the  results  certain  to  arise  from  the  decision  pronounced. 

The  13th  of  July  was  fixed  for  taking  the  vote  in  the 
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general  congregation.  On  that  day  there  were  91  members 
of  the  Council,  known  to  be  in  Rome  at  the  time,  who  did  not 
answer  to  their  names.  There  were,  however,  601  members 
actually  present.  Of  these,  451  voted  Placet;  62  voted 
Placet  juxta  modum, — that  is,  they  voted  for  the  dogma 
conditionally;  and  88  voted  Non-placet  The  numerical 
weight  of  the  minority  was  thus  greater  than  had  been 
anticipated,  when  the  influences  at  work  to  diminish  their 
numbers  were  considered.  Among  the  88  who  had  the  courage 
to  appear  and  oppose  the  Papal  Infallibility  by  their  vote,  were 
included  Cardinal  Rauscher,  archbishop  of  Vienna ;  Cardinal 
Schwarzenberg,  archbishop  of  Prague ;  Cardinal  Matthieu, 
archbishop  of  Besancon ;  Siraor,  primate  of  Hungary ;  Darboy, 
archbishop  of  Paris;  Genoulhiac,  archbishop  of  Grenoble; 
Dupanloup,  bishop  of  Orleans ;  Maret,  bishop  of  Sura  and 
dean  of  the  Sorbonne  ;  Haynald,  archbishop  of  Kalossa ; 
Ketteler,  bishop  of  Mayence ;  Hefele,  bishop  of  Rottenburg ; 
Strossmayer,  bishop  of  Bosnia  and  Sirmium ;  ConoUy,  arch- 
bishop of  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia;  Kenrick,  archbishop  of 
St  Louis ;  and  Machale,  archbishop  of  Tuara, — men  second  to 
none  for  learning  and  position  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  bulk  of  the  majority  consisted  of  Italians  and  Spaniards, 
men  whose  names,  if  mentioned,  could  add  nothing  to  the 
weight  of  their  votes. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  had  occurred,  some  hopeful  spirits, 
it  would  seem,  still  thought  that  a  private  representation  to 
His  Holiness  might  even  yet  save  the  ship  of  the  Church  from 
striking  on  the  rocks.  No  harm  could  result  from  making  the 
experiment.  An  influential  deputation  from  the  minority, 
consisting,  among  others,  of  Darboy,  Simor,  and  Ketteler, 
waited  on  the  pope  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  July.  They 
earnestly  entreated  that,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  he  would  with- 
*  draw  that  portion  of  the  3d  chapter,  which,  at  the  expense  of 
the  bishops,  concentrates  all  ecclesiastical  power  in  himself, 
and  insert  a  clause  in  the  4th  chapter  limiting  his  infallibility 
to  such  decisions  on  faith  and  morals  as  were  arrived  at  after 
full  inquiry  into  the  traditions  of  the  churches.  The  deputa- 
tion were  a  little  taken  aback  when  His  Holiness  assured  them 
that  he  had  not  yet  read  the  achema,  and  did  not  know  what 
it  contained.  Had  he  not  positively  said  so,  they  could  not 
have  believed  this  possible ;  but,  with  admirable  presence  of 
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mind,  the  archbishop  of  Paris  said  that  the  legates  were 
oertainly  much  to  blame,  who  up  to  this  time  had  kept  him 
uninformed  as  to  the  terms  of  a  decree  which,  as  was  announced, 
he  was,  in  three  days  after,  to  affirm  as  true  before  the  Church 
and  the  world.  But  their  surprise  was  still  greater  when  he 
responded,  by  saying,  that  "  the  whx>le  Church  had  alvxiya 
taught  the  unconditional  infallibility  of  the  pope/'  After 
that  astounding  statement,  further  reasoning,  of  course,  was 
useless.  Unwilling  to  leave  without  another  effort  still.  Bishop 
Eetteler  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  implored  him  to  make  some 
concession  for  the  good  of  the  Church ;  but,  while  smooth  and 
polished  as  marble,  Pius  was  as  cold  and  hard,  and  the 
distinguished  German  asked  in  vain.  For  a  moment,  indeed, 
the  deputies  thought  that  they  had  made  an  impression,  but 
an  hour  after  the  interview,  Manning  and  Senestrey  called, 
and  Pius  soon  relapsed  into  that  "  non  possumus  "  mood  which 
is  associated  with  his  name,  and  which  will  probably  charac- 
terise his  pontificate  to  other  generations. 

Public  opposition  and  private  remonstrance  had  both  failed 
to  avert  the  danger ;  and  now  the  solemn  session  was  at  hand. 
To  the  minority  it  seemed,  that  to  record  a  public  vote  against 
the  infallibility  could  not  prevent  the  definition,  while  it 
would  exhibit  their  divisions  to  the  world,  and  aggravate  the 
evils  of  the  Church.  Accordingly,  on  the  17th,  56  prelates 
sent  in  a  written  protest,  in  which  they  informed  His  Holiness 
that  they  were  still  of  the  same  mind,  but  that,  out  of  respect 
to  himself,  they  would  not  vote  against  a  matter  in  which  he 
took  so  deep  an  interest,  and  that  therefore  they  should  return 
to  their  homes.  The  same  evening,  nearly  60  others  left  the 
city.  By  their  absence  from  the  next  day's  ceremonial,  they 
refused  to  grace  the  triumph  of  their  opponents  and  avoided 
the  mortification  of  a  public  discomfiture.  But  this  was  the 
move  which  in  reality  lost  the  battle.  By  their  voluntary 
withdrawal  from  the  field,  they  acknowledged  that  the  victory 
was  with  the  opposition,  they  renounced  all  claims  to  a 
drawn  battle,  and  actually  produced  the  moral  unanimity, 
which,  they  had  always  said,  was  essential  to  a  valid  decree, 
and  which,  if  they  had  remained  at  their  posts,  could  not  have 
been  obtained  for  the  Papal  Infallibility. 

The  18th  of  July  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  proclamation  of 
the  dogma,  which,  according  to  the  curia,  was  to  consummate 
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the  victory  of  the  Church.  On  that  day  the  fourth  and  last 
solemn  session  of  the  council  was  held.  It  proved  to  be  a  day 
of  darkness  and  storm,  the  rain  pouring  down  in  torrents, 
flashes  of  lightning  alternating  with  peals  of  thunder,  and 
repeatedly  lighting  up  the  dim  aisles  of  St  Peter's  with  their 
lurid  glare.  The  pope  was  present  in  full  state,  together  with 
the  prelates  and  cardinals  of  the  majority,  to  the  number  of 
533.  The  religious  service  being  concluded,  the  secretary 
read  the  dogma,  and  then  the  names  of  the  members  were 
called  over  in  succession.  Amid  the  darkness  and  thunder  of 
that  dismal  day,  all  present,  to  the  number  of  531,  voted 
Placet ;  2  only  voting  Non-pkicet, — namely,  Riccio  of  Cajazzo, 
in  Sicily,  and  Fitzgerald  of  Little  Bock,  in  Arkansas,  United 
States ;  but  their  opposition  must  have  been  the  result  of  no 
very  deep  conviction,  for  before  the  session  was  closed,  they 
also  had  submitted  to  the  decree.  After  the  voting,  the  result 
was  made  known  to  the  pope.  Pius  then  stood  up  with  his 
golden  mitre  upon  his  head,  but  so  thick  was  the  darkness, 
that  an  attendant  had  to  bring  a  lighted  candle  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  read  the  formula.  By  its  assistance,  he  was 
enabled  to  announce  to  the  Church  and  to  the  world,  that 
henceforth  a  man  was  clothed  with  the  infallibility  of  God. 
The  decree  thus  being  ratified,  the  Ultramontane  triumph  was 
secure.  Higher  than  the  thunder  out  of  doors  was  the  loud 
and  long-continued  roar  of  applause  which  rose  from  the 
assembled  prelates;  hundreds  of  white  handkerchiefs  were 
waved  over  their  heads,  and  shouts  of  "Viva  Pio  Nono," 
"  Viva  il  Papa  infallibile,"  were  again  and  again  repeated. 
The  Te  DeuTH  and  the  benediction  brought  this  extraordinary 
scene  to  a  close. 

The  Dogmatic  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  as  this 
decree  is  called,  consists  of  a  preamble  and  foiur  chapters,  each 
of  which  closes  with  an  anathema  on  those  who  deny  the 
doctrine  therein  affirmed.  The  preamble  asserts  that  Christ 
placed  Peter  over  the  other  apostles,  "  that  by  means  of  a 
closely  united  priesthood  the  whole  multitude  of  the  faithful 
might  be  preserved  in  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  communion." 
The  first  chapter  affirms  that  Christ  conferred  on  St  Peter 
•'the  primacy  of  jurisdiction  over  the  universal  Church  of 
God,"  appointing  him  "  the  prince  of  all  the  apostles,  and  the 
visible  head  of  the  whole  Church  militant^'     The  second 
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chapter  affirms  that  St  Peter  has  a  perpetual  line  of  successors 
in  this  primacy  over  the  universal  Church,  and  that  whoever 
succeeds  Peter  in  the  Roman  see, ''  by  the  institution  of  Christ 
obtains  the  primacy  of  Peter  over  Ihe  whole  Church."  The 
third  chapter  affirms,  that  by  the  appointment  of  Christ  the 
Boman  Church  has  supreme  jurisdiction  over  all  other 
churches ;  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pontiff  is  immediate ; 
that  to  it  all,  both  pastors  and  the  faithful,  are  bound  to 
submit,  not  only  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals,  but  in  matters 
of  discipline  and  government ;  that,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
office,  he  has  the  right  of  freely  communicating  with  all 
pastors  of  the  Church,  and  with  their  flocks,  irrespective  alike 
of  the  will  or  confirmation  of  the  secular  power;  that  he  is 
the  supreme  judge  of  the  faithful ;  and  that  it  is  unlawful  to 
appeal  from  his  decisions  to  an  oscumenical  council.  The 
fourth  chapter  declares  that  the  supreme  power  of  teaching  is 
also  included  in  the  primacy  which  the  pope  enjoys  over  the 
whole  Church  ;  that  he  is  the  father  and  teacher  of  all  Chris- 
tians; that  the  see  of  holy  Peter  remains  ever  free  from  all 
blemish  of  error ;  and  that  this  gift  of  truth  and  never-failing 
faith  was  conferred  upon  Peter  and  his  successors  to  enable 
them  to  perform  their  high  office  for  the  salvation  of  all. 
Then  follows  the  decree  of  Infallibility,  in  the  following 
words : — 

'•Therefore,  faithfully  adhering  to  the  tradition  received  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  faith,  for  the  glory  of  God  our  Saviour,  the 
exaltation  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  the  salvation  of  Christian  people, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  sacred  council,  we  teach  and  define  it  to  be 
a  dogma  divinely  revealed :  That  when  the  Boman  pontiff  speaks  ex 
cathedra^ — that  is,  when  in  discharge  of  the  office  of  pastor  and  teacher 
of  all  Christians,  by  virtue  of  his  supreme  apostolic  authority,  he  defines 
that  a  doctrine  regarding  faith  or  morals  is  to  be  held  by  the  universal 
Church,  he  enjoys,  by  the  divine  assistance  promised  to  him  in  blessed 
Peter,  that  infallibility  with  which  the  divine  Redeemer  willed  His 
Church  to  be  endowed  in  defining  a  doctrine  regarding  faith  or  morals  ; 
and  therefore  such  definitions  of  the  Eoman  pontiff  are  unalterable  of 
themselves,  and  not  from  the  consent  of  the  Church." 

The  events  which  followed  the  decision  were  so  sudden  and 
stupendous,  that  they  excited  the  astonishment  of  Europe. 
Two  days  after  the  proclamation  of  the  dogma,  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  IIL,  who  had  for  some  time  felt  jealous  of  the 
^wing  influence  of  North  Germany,  declared  war  against 
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Prussia,  and  entered  on  that  disastrous  campaign  which  in  a 
few  weeks  resulted  in  the  loss  of  his  crown  and  in  the 
humiliation  of  France.  On  the  2d  of  September,  Napoleon 
surrendered  at  Sedan  ;  the  fall  of  the  Imperial  Government  in 
France  was  followed  by  the  proclamation  of  a  republic ;  the 
King  of  Prussia,  after  his  triumph  and  the  capture  of  Paris, 
assumed  the  title  Emperor  of  Germany ;  and  Protestantism, 
in  his  pereon,  was  elevated  to  the  political  and  military 
leadership  of  Europe.  Meanwhile  the  removal  of  the  French 
troops,  which  for  years  at  Civita  Vecchia  had  protected  the 
last  remnant  of  the  pope's  civil  authority,  and  their  return  to 
their  own  country,  left  the  way  open  for  the  important  event 
which  occurred  in  Italy.  So  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  tide 
of  war  was  going  against  France,  King  Victor  Immanuel,  who 
had  long  been  on  the  watch  for  an  opportunity  to  occupy  the 
capital  of  his  own  kingdom,  stepped  in  without  encountering 
any  resistance,  and  on  the  24th  of  September,  amid  the 
welcome  and  plaudits  of  the  populace,  took  possession  of  Rome. 
With  him  the  Bible  entered,  and,  at  the  same  time,  civil  liberty 
and  religious  toleration,  so  that  now  Christian  worship  is  as 
free  in  the  city  of  the  Caesars  and  of  the  pope  as  in  any  city  of 
the  world.  Since  that  time  Victor  Immanuel  occupies  the 
Quirinal,  and  Pio  None  the  Vatican ;  the  temporal  power,  which 
had  been  wielded  by  his  predecessors  for  eleven  hundred  years, 
having  dropped  from  the  hands  of  the  infallible  pope  as  quietly 
as  a  sere  leaf  from  the  autumn  tree. 

The  changes  which  had  thus  taken  place  in  a  few  weeks,  and 
the  free  institutions  by  which  Pius  IX.  now  found  himself 
surrounded,  were  not  favourable  to  the  continuance  of  the 
Vatican  Council.  But  the  declaration  of  infallibility,  the  real 
work  for  which  it  had  been  convened,  was  accomplished.  Not- 
withstanding, it  existed  formally  till  the  20th  of  October ; 
then  it  was  adjourned  till  the  20th  of  November ;  and  then  it 
was  prorogued  «ine  d/U,  Should  it  ever  assemble  again,  it  will 
be  under  very  different  conditions  from  those  which  surrounded 
it  on  the  8th  of  December  1869.  But  why  should  it  meet? 
An  infallible  pope  has  all  within  himself;  he  can  never  need  a 
council  any  more. 

What  has  been  the  action  of  the  minority  since  the  council 
was  closed  ?  The  answer  which  we  have  to  give  to  this 
question  is  the  most  humiliating  fact  of  all    Their  conduct 
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has  been  apparently  that  of  men  who  either  had  no  deep 
convictions  of  truth,  or  no  strength  to  make  the  sacrifices 
which  deep  convictions  demand.  All  the  opposing  bishops 
have,  we  believe,  submitted  to  the  decree,  and  have  accepted 
as  true  what  they  declared  to  be  opposed  to  Scripture,  to 
tradition,  and  to  history.  Rauscher  of  Vienna  published  the 
decree  in  August  1 870 ;  Schwarzenberg  of  Prague  hesitated 
till  January  11,  1871 ;  and  Hefele  waited  till  the  10th  of 
April,  saying,  as  he  yielded,  "The  peace  and  unity  of  the 
church  is  so  great  a  good,  that  great  and  heavy  sacrifices  may 
be  made  for  it."  Maret,  the  dean  of  the  Sorbonne,  has  with- 
drawn from  sale  his  writings  against  infallibility,  adding  that 
he  "wholly  rejects  everything  in  his  work  which  is  opposed  to 
the  dogma  of  the  council."  Even  the  gifted  and  learned 
Strossmayer  is  dumb,  and  has,  we  fear,  followed  the  example 
of  his  brethren.  After  fighting  in  the  council  the  battle  of 
truth  with  such  ability  and  persistence,  their  defection  is 
disappointing,  and  demonstrates  but  too  forcibly  how  immea- 
surably, in  faith  and  courage,  these  men  fall  short  of  the  men 
of  the  Reformation  age.  No  effort  of  imagination  enables  us  to 
think  that  the  same  silence  and  submission  found  in  Rauscher, 
and  Hefele,  and  Maret,  when  the  interests  of  truth  and  con- 
science were  at  stake,  could  by  any  possibility  have  been 
shewn,  imder  similar  conditions,  by  Martin  Luther  or  Philip 
Melancthon,  by  John  Calvin  or  John  Knox. 

The  full  effects  of  the  Vatican  council  it  will  require 
centuries  to  work  out.  Meanwhile  this  much  is  evident,  that 
it  has  given  the  last  and  finishing  blow  to  Gallicanism,  for 
now  a  general  council  has  condemned  that  old  theory,  has 
actually  signed  away  its  own  rights  and  privileges,  and  has 
affirmed  that  henceforth  no  appeal  lies  to  any  council  whatever 
after  the  decision  of  the  pope  has  been  pronounced.  It  has 
destroyed  the  independence  of  the  Catholic  bishops ;  they  can 
no  longer  claim  to  derive  their  authority  directly  from  Christ 
and  the  apostles ;  they  derive  it  from  the  pope,  and  henceforth 
they  can  originate  no  action  and  exercise  no  jurisdiction  except 
by  his  permission  and  authority.  It  has  made  the  pope  the 
absolute  ruler  of  the  church,  no  longer  bound  to  consult  farther 
than  he  chooses  the  voice  of  the  bishops  or  the  tradition  of  the 
churches.  Everywhere  over  the  world  it  has  made  such  a 
thing  as  liberal  Catholicism  impossible ;  he  who  henceforth 
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attempts  to  reconcile  the  Romish  Church  and  modem  civilisa- 
tion, by  the  very  act  publicly  fixes  the  stigma  of  heresy  on 
himself.  It  has  created  a  new  Article  of  Faith,  unknown  to 
the  Scriptures  or  the  primitive  ages,  and  which  no  Roman 
Catholic  was  bound  to  believe  up  till  the  18th  of  July  1870. 
He  who  refuses  to  believe  it  now,  incurs  the  sin  and  penalty  of 
heresy. 

From  a  papal  point  of  view,  these  results  may  be  counted 
advantages  rather  than  disasters  ;  but  even  Roman  Catholics 
can  scarcely  see  the  benefit  of  the  new  secession  from  the 
Church  which  has  taken  place  on  the  Continent,  of  the  loss  to 
their  body  of  such  men  as  Dollinger,  Friedrich,  Hyacinthe^ 
and  Reinkens,  or  of  the  collision  with  the  civil  power  which 
the  decree  has  precipitated  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  This 
is  the  beginning ;  who  can  tell  the  end  ?  Even  at  present  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  a  new  and  perennial  element  of  strife  has  been 
wantonly  cast  into  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  relations  of 
Europe ;  and  it  is  certain  that  historians,  in  coming  time,  will 
regard  the  Vatican  council  of  1869  as  an  era  from  which  Latin 
Christianity  entered  on  a  novel  and  most  interesting  part  of  its 
career,  and  commenced  to  develop  tendencies,  the  results  of 
which  will  be  fresh  starting-points  in  the  story  of  man. 

Thomas  Witherow. 


Art.  IV. — The  Sermons  of  Richard  Hooker. 

Kehl^a  Edition  of  Hooker^ a  Works,    Three  Volumes.    1865. 

IN  a  previous  paper,^  a  sketch  was  given  of  the  life  and 
character  of  this  eminent  person.     In  the  present,  it  is 
proposed  to  give  an  account  of  some  of  his  writings. 

"Hooker,"  says  Mr  Hunt,  in  his  summary  of  "Religious 
Tliought  in  England,''  "  is  on  all  sides  admitted  to  have  been 
the  greatest  intellect  that  had  yet  appeared  in  the  Reformed 
Church  of  England,  and  all  parties  agree  to  receive  him  as  tlie 
wisest  exponent  of  her  doctrine,  and  the  truest  incarnation  of 
her  spirit.    Therefore  it  is  that  every  party  claims  Hooker  as 

^  British  and  Foreign  EvangdiccU  Review  for  July  187^ 
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on  their  side."  There  is  much  truth  in  this  statement,  although 
to  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  history  of  the  Church  of 
England,  the  latter  part  of  it  must  sound  very  strange.  In 
the  whole  fifty-five  volumes  of  the  Parker  Society — extending 
from  Cranmer  to  Rogers,  and  including  Jewel — ^there  is  no 
writer  who  can  compare  with  Hooker  in  the  combination  of 
intellectual  force  with  the  charms  of  refined  art,  imaginative 
light  and  warmth,  and  philosophic  insight  and  elevation.  But 
what  is  the  "  doctrine  and  spirit ''  of  the  Church  of  England  % 
and  how  could  this  be  embodied  in  one  man  \  What- 
ever it  may  be,  Mr  Hunt  seems  to  tell  us  that  it  is  some- 
thing contrary  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  For,  after  two  or 
three  pages,  in  which  he  touches  some  salient  points  of 
Hooker's  doctrine,  he  proceeds  to  describe  the  famous  *'  Chris- 
tian Letter,"  in  which  Hooker  was  challenged  as  contradicting 
the  Articles,  and  implies  that  this  charge  was  not  made  with- 
out foimdation.  **  The  writers  collected  a  series  of  passages 
put  of  the  *  Ecclesiastical  Polity,'  and  placed  alongside  of  them 
passages  from  the  Articles,  where  not  only  the  tone  and  spirit, 
but  the  very  words,  appeared  to  diflFer."  He  is  careful  to  remind 
us  with  regard  to  this  attack,  that  ''  it  was  said  that  Hooker 
was  so  sensible  of  its  force  that  it  hastened  his  death."  And 
he  goes  on  to  give  seridtim  the  passages  referred  to,  and  the 
Articles  with  which  they  are  supposed  to  conflict.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  this  can  be  reconciled  with  the  previous 
description  of  Hooker.  It  is  true  that  Mr  Hunt,  though  often 
admirably  clear  and  searching,  is  also  not  seldom  loose  and 
superficial  in  his  statements,  and  is  always  apt  to  be  misled  by 
his  dislike  of  any  dogmatic  assertion  of  Christian  belief.  But 
the  mystery  lies  much  deeper. 

There  has  all  along  been  a  singular  mixture  or  confusion  of 
doctrinal  belief  and  religious  sentiment  in  the  Church  oi* 
England,  and  a  succession  of  rapid  and  decisive  changes  in 
the  prevailing  type.     It  has  been  strikingly  said  that — 

"  A  period  of  about  seventy  years,  or  two  generations,  seems  generally 
sufficient  to  complete  a  thorough  and  entire  change  in  the  prevailing 
system  of  theology  ;  that  in  1560,  under  Archhishop  Parker,  the  Church 
of  England  was  Calviuistic  and  thoroughly  Protestant ;  .  .  .  that  in  1630, 
seventy  years  after,  under  Archbishop  Laud,  the  same  Church  had 
become  Arminian,  and  scarcely,  or  very  faintly,  Protestant ;"  and  that 
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if  we  "  once  more  pass  over  seventj  years,  and  come  down  to  the  year 
1700,  a  third  and  totally  different  school  from  either  of  the  former  meets 
our  view,  for  the  Tillotsons  and  Bumets  are  neither  of  the  school  of 
Parker,  nor  yet  do  they  resemble  Laud." 

The  remark  admits  of  extension  to  our  own  times.  In  1770 
religion  and  even  moral  principle  seemed  to  have  died;  in 
1840  we  have  the  "  Tracts  for  the  Times,"  and  a  few  years 
later  the  "  Essays  and  Reviews.'*^  The  peculiarity  of  our  time 
is,  that  the  three  schools,  so  widely  divergent  from  each  other, 
are  seen  co-existing,  and  in  such  proportions,  and  with  such 
internal  vigour,  that  in  literature  and  in  the  courts  of  law  they 
maintain  a  deadly  and  uncertain  strife.  How  it  came  about 
that  the  Church  of  England  should  wear  a  coat  of  so  many 
colours ;  from  what  radical  flaws  in  its  system,  and  from  what 
unhappy  occurrences  in  its  early  history, — for  it  is  there  they 
are  to  be  sought  for,  no  substantial  change  in  its  constitution 
having  taken  place  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth, — there  has 
resulted  so  much  instability,  we  shall  not  now  particularly 
inquire.  For  the  present,  we  shall  only  name  what  we  believe 
to  have  been  the  leading  elements : — First,  the  complete  sub- 
jection of  the  Church  to  the  civil  power, — a  subjection  un- 
paralelled  among  the  Reformed  Churches ;  which  was  at  fii*st 
tamely  submitted  to,  then  boasted  of,  and  even  made  an  article 
of  faith,  and  which  tended  directly  to  foster  a  worldly  and 
latitudinarian  spirit  Second,  the  compromising  relations  set 
up  towards  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  formularies,  usages,  and 
policy,  tending  to  breed  a  Romanism  wanting  only  in  the 
possession  of  a  pope.  Third,  the  doubtful  relations  observed 
towards  the  Word  of  God,  appearing  in  the  constant  appeals 
to  the  fathers  of  the  first  five  or  six  centuries,  and  in  the  open 
disregard  of  Scriptural  example  in  the  framing  of  the  Church 
polity.  And  last,  the  episcopal  system,  which  naturally 
nourishes  in  church  rulers  a  love  of  pomp  and  power,  to  tlie 
ruin  of  godly  discipline,  to  the  lowering  of  the  dignity  of  free- 
dom, and  to  the  hindering  and  discouraging  of  the  activity  of 
individual  Christian  life.  But  our  immediate  concern  is  not 
with  the  system  itself  or  its  history.  The  question  before  us 
is.  How  could  it  be  said,  with  any  truth,  that  the  doctrine  and 
spirit  of  a  church  so  divided,  and  so  fluctuating  in  its  radical 
beliefs  and  spiritual  tendencies,  are  represented  systematically 

^  See  Dr  Junes  Bachonan's  '^Lecturea  on  JottificatioB,''  pp.  217»  218. 
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in  the  teaching  of  any  one  man  ?  And  yet,  in  no  inconsider- 
able measure,  the  statement  is  correct.  In  the  words  of  Dean 
Stanley  (for  once  giving  a  tolerably  accurate  portrait) — 

"By  a  strange,  almost  unique,  combinatiou,  he  (Hooker)  united  in 
himself,  as  no  other  English  divine  before  or  since,  the  main  features  of 
the  personal  theology  of  Luther,  as  exhibited  in  his  sermons ;  the  passion 
for  ancient  creed  and  ritual,  as  seen  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  '  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity  'y  with  the  broad  and  deep  principles  of  philosophic  freedom 
and  spiritual  religion  which  pervade  the  general  framework,  and  animate 
the  substance  of  his  great  work. "I 

But  this  only  breeds  fresh  inquiries.  By  what  singular  con- 
junction of  circumstances  the  task  of  harmonising  such  varied 
and  conflicting  elements  could  have  been  imposed  on  one 
man  ;  by  what  singular  freak  of  nature  any  one  man,  accept- 
ing this  task,  could  have  been  fitted  for  accomplishing  it  with 
80  fair  a  measure  of  success,  that,  instead  of  being  treated  as 
a  lunatic,  he  is  regarded  with  a  pre-eminent  admiration  and 
reverence,  and  his  support  eagerly  claimed  by  every  sort  of 
partLzan ;  by  what  methods  this  has  been  achieved ;  and 
finally,  how  far  he  has  really  succeeded  in  his  attempt :— such 
are  the  questions  which  meet  the  student  of  Hooker. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  such  questions  were  entirely 
ignored  in  the  earlier  half  of  this  century.  This  came  out 
very  clearly  in  the  Gorham  controversy.  Bishop  Philpott  and 
Mr  Maskell  thought  they  had  a  sure  card  in  Hooker.  Dean 
Goode,  on  the  other  hand,  by  quoting  some  strong  passages, 
and  emphasising,  by  means  of  great  capital  letters  and  other 
small  arts  of  printing  in  which  he  delighted,  those  saving 
clauses  and  words  by  which  Hooker  cemented  the  diverse  parts 
of  his  mosaic,  made  out  a  plausible  case  for  the  Evangelicals. 
But  the  case  was  different  in  Hooker's  own  time.  Whitgift 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  saving  the  orthodoxy  of  his 
favourite  protege ;  and  the  truth  is,  that  it  was  Hooker  who 
gave  the  first  occasion  for  the  rise  of  Doctrinal  Puritanism. 
The  "  Christian  Letter,"  in  which  the  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity  " 
was  attacked,  was  the  first  Puritan  publication  in  which  the 
question  of  doctrine  was  raised.  Previously  it  had  only  been 
the  framework  of  offices  and  rites  and  the  Prayer  Book  which 
were  challenged.  But  Hooker  was  regarded  as  having,  in 
defence  of  these,  seriously  undermined  the  Articles  of  Religion ; 

I  Sermon  on  Hooker  in  Good  Words,  January  1873. 
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and  thenceforward  the  controversy  took  its  broader  shape,  and 
became  more  vital.  Mr  Keble,  from  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Hooker,  is  much  more  discriminating  than  the  Tractarians 
came  to  be,  when  they  plied  their  drag-net  to  make  a  general 
haul  of  all  sorts  of  authorities.  His  strong  bias  sways  him 
aside,  but,  on  the  whole,  he  is  not  unjust  in  conceiving  of 
Hooker  as  originating  a  new  school  of  thought,  and  designing 
"  severe  arbores  quce  aUeri  sceculo  proaint*'  Only  his  view  is 
too  narrow.  It  was  not  one  school,  but  many,  that  Hooker 
intended  to  found  or  to  cherish.  He  wrote  for  the  statesman 
and  the  philosopher,  as  well  as  for  the  ecclesiastic  and  the 
divine.  He  had  a  prevision  of  the  whole  desiderata  for  the 
maintenance  and  defence  of  the  Church  of  England  as  it  stood 
by  law,  or  was  exhibited  in  its  existing  usages  and  formularies  ; 
and  he  sought  imderground,  in  his  stores  of  philosophical 
and  patristic  lore,  for  principles,  or  seeming  .  principles,  of 
truth  or  authority,  on  which  the  whole  vast  and  discordant 
fabric  might  rest. 

The  "  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity "  was  the  ripe  fruit  of 
this  great  design.  It  was  this  work  alone  which  he  himself 
published  and  by  which  he  meant  to  live.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  he  intended  to  publish  any  other  of  the 
writings  that  have  come  down  to  us  with  his  name,  unless  it 
were  certain  fragments  which  might  have  grown,  had  he  lived, 
into  a  reply  to  the  "Christian  Letter."  But  his  Opuscula, 
consisting  of  a  few  sermons  with  his  short  Answer  to  Travera, 
are  not  only  valuable  in  themselves,  but  also  peculiarly  inter- 
esting as  furnishing  a  clue  to  the  development  of  his  views 
and  ways  of  thinking,  from  the  time  when,  as  the  pupil  and 
friend  of  Reynolds  at  Oxford,  he  was  probably  a  moderate 
Puritan,  to  the  time  when,  after  his  sharp  controversy  with 
Travers  at  the  Temple,  and  under  the  auspices  of  Whitgift, 
he  began  to  fashion  his  great  work,  by  which  it  was  hoped 
that  all  Puritan  ideas  might  be  banished  for  ever  from  the 
minds  of  men  of  every  class.  Nearly  all  his  writings  are 
controversial,  both  in  origin  and  substance ;  even  the  ma<^t 
notable  of  the  sermons  are  of  this  character.  The  polemical 
element  entered  at  least  as  largely  as  any  other  into  his 
mental  and  moral  structure ;  and,  indeed,  from  his  very  first 
entrance  upon  public  life  to  his  latest  day,  he  lived  in  the 
atmosphere  of  disputation. 
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I.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  of  the  sermon  which 
Hooker  preached  at  St  Pauls  Cross,  when  he  first  came  into 
public  view,  we  have  no  record  besides  Walton's  report,  and 
some  indefinite  references  in  the  papers  of  the  Temple  quarreL 
What  Hooker  really  taught  in  this  sermon,  is  a  very  interest- 
ing matter  ;  for  it  opens  up  the  whole  question  of  his  Calvinism. 
According  to  Walton,  the  language  which  he  employed  is 
sufficiently  Arminian  in  sound  ;  and  Mr  Eeble,  in  his  desire 
to  shew  that  Hooker  departed  widely  from  what  he  calls  the 
extreme  Calvinism  then  prevailing,  tries  to  connect  this 
sermon  with  a  movement  that  arose  in  Cambridge  a  few  years 
later,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  decisive  step  towards 
the  coming  prevalence  of  Arminianism  in  the  time  of  Laud. 
Strype,  in  his  "  Life  of  Whitgift,"  gives  a  minute  account  of 
this  movement  It  took  shape  in  the  proceedings  against 
Barrett,  a  fellow,  and  Baro,  a  professor  of  divinity.  The 
result  was,  that  Barrett  had  to  make  repeated  retractations, 
and  Baro  to  resign  his  office  ;  and  it  was  with  a  view  to  put 
an  end  to  the  whole  movement  that  the  Lambeth  Articles 
were  framed.  It  is  unlikely  that  Hooker  had  anything  to  do 
with  this  affair.  His  sermon  was  preached  ten  years  before, 
and  he  belonged  to  a  different  university.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  the  sermon  caused  a  good  deal  of  discussion  at  the  time, 
and  some  suspicion  continued  to  hang  about  his  reputation  as 
a  divine.  One  of  Travers*  charges  against  him  implies  that 
he  had  used  some  dangerous  methods  of  representation  on  the 
subject  of  predestination ;  and  he  says  that  he  had  thought  it 
necessary  to  correct  the  error  in  his  own  preaching  and  to 
confer  with  Hooker  privately  with  regard  to  it.  The  only 
account,  however,  which  he  gives  of  the  teaching  in  question, 
is  that  "  it  was  not  unlike  that  wherewith  Corrano  sometime 
troubled  this  Church."  Of  this  Conano  we  have  some  faint 
traces  in  the  correspondence  of  Qrindal  and  Parker,  published 
by  the  Parker  Society,  from  which  we  learn  that  Corrano,  a 
few  years  before,  had  occupied  the  position  of  reader  of  divinity 
in  the  Temple,  from  which  he  had  been  dismissed  for  errone- 
ous teaching  about  free  grace  aod  predestitiation.  His  errors 
could  not  have  been  very  grave,  since  we  find  him  presently 
after  appointed  to  a.  similar  readership  at  Oxford,  and  he 
ended  his  days  as  a  prebendary  of  St  Paul's.  Hooker,  too,  in 
bis  answer  to  Travers^  which  was  addressed  to  Whitgift,  a 
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most  watchful  defender  of  Calvinism,  does  not  shrink  from 
the  doctrine  of  his  sermon,  but,  on  the  contrary,  claims  the 
approval  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  had  been  present  when 
it  was  delivered.  It  is  noticeable,  indeed,  that  he  takes  care 
to  avoid  going  into  particulars,  so  as  not  to  breed  further 
discussion  of  the  statements  he  had  used  ;  but  that  he  had 
made  any  serious  deflection  from  Calvinistic  doctrine  is  hardly 
conceivable.  Augustine,  Jewel,  and  Calvin,  are  the  divines 
whom  he  most  highly  lauds;  and  his  affirmations  of  the 
particular  election  of  the  saved,  of  the  efficacy  of  divine  grace, 
and  of  the  certain  perseverance  of  the  saints,  in  several  parts 
of  his  writings,  are  beyond  question. 

Walton's  account  of  this  sermon  is,  that  Hooker  taught  as 
follows :  "  That  in  God  there  are  two  wills,  an  antecedent  and 
a  consequent  will :  His  first  will,  that  all  mankind  should  be 
saved ;  but  His  consequent  will,  that  those  only  should  be 
saved  that  did  live  answerable  to  that  degree  of  grace  which 
He  had  offered  or  afforded  them."  There  is  a  considerable 
resemblance  in  these  statements  to  some  of  Baro's.  But  Baro 
went  further ;  and  Dean  Ooode  gives  him  up  as  substantially 
Arminian.  Turretine  gives  the  history  of  this  distinction  of 
the  antecedent  and  consequent  will,  and  a  critical  estimate  of 
its  use.  He  places  it  "  among  those  which  are  less  convenient, 
and  have  something  unsound  in  them,  and  are  therefore 
deservedly  rejected."  It  was  first  introduced  by  John  Dama- 
scene, the  principal  divine  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  upholder 
of  its  semipelagianism,  in  the  seventh  century,  and  was  after- 
wards greedily  laid  hold  of  by  the  schoolmen  and  all  the 
patrons  of  imiversal  grace.  But  some  Calvinists  have  thought 
it  capable  of  being  retained,  and  soundly  applied  in  two  ways. 
First,  with  regard  to  the  revealed  will  of  God  for  human 
guidance,  we  may  speak  of  an  antecedent  will  as  appearing  in 
the  commands,  and  of  a  consequent  will  as  declared  in  the 
promises  and  threatenings  which  are  added  to  the  commands 
•  by  way  of  sanction,  and  the  benefits  or  punishments  which 
follow  upon  man's  obedience  or  resistance.  Second,  with 
regard  to  the  divine  decrees,  as  to  their  order  and  our  manner 
of  conceiving  of  them,  the  distinction  may  be  legitimately 
used ;  so  that  we  may  say,  for  example,  that  the  decree  of  the 
creation  of  man  precedes  the  decree  of  his  redemption.  The 
janti-Calvinistic  use  is  to  take  the  antecedent  will  as  the  design 
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of  God  for  the  salvation  of  all  men,  and  the  consequent  as 
His  determination  to  save  those  who  believe,  and  condemn 
unbelievers :  the  one  preceding  the  act  of  the  human  will 
accepting  or  rejecting  the  Gospel,  and  regarding  it  indiffer- 
ently ;  and  the  other  waiting  upon  the  human  will  in  its 
choice,  and  acting  accordingly.  We  find  Hooker,  in  his  reply 
to  the  "Christian  Letter,'* — one  of  the  sharpest  stings  of 
which  was  the  accusation  that  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be 
"  seduced  by  the  vain  distinctions  of  the  witty  schoolmen," — 
confessing  that  he  took  this  distinction,  as  well  as  another 
about  the  absohite  and  conditioned  will  of  God,  from  Dama- 
scene, but  in  both  cases  in  the  possible  Calvinistic  sense.  In 
his  "Answer"  to  Travers,  there  is  a  strong  statement  with 
regard  to  the  latter  distinction  ;  but  it  amounts  to  nothing 
more  than  a  repudiation  of  Supralapsarianism.  And  in  this 
Paul's  Cross  sermon,  it  is  probable  that  he  applied  the  distinc- 
tion of  "antecedent"  and  "consequent"  simply  to  the  precep- 
tive will  of  God,  with  the  practical  design  of  pressing  on  his 
hearers  the  duty  of  Gospel  faith  and  repentance  ;  shewing 
the  freeness  of  the  Gospel  call  by  the  antecedent  will  of  God, 
and  the  certainty  of  the  result  of  salvation  or  damnation, 
according  as  they  received  or  rejected  the  Gospel,  by  His 
consequent  will.  Baro  appears  to  have  used  the  distinction  in 
the  anti-Calvinistic  sense.  Hooker,  therefore,  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  Baro ;  and  though  he  adopted  Damascene's 
distinctions,  he  did  not,  as  we  learn  from  a  statement  in  one 
of  his  sermons,  approve  of  the  Greek  Church  theology.  But 
they  had,  perhaps,  a  disintegrating  and  misleading  effect  on 
his  views.  He  seems  to  have  felt  a  powerful  recoil  from  the 
doctrine  of  particular  atonement,  and  to  have  been  much 
impressed  with  the  risk  of  men  being  led  by  the  doctrine  of 
electing  grace  to  pursue  their  salvation  in  a  slothful  way,  if 
not  to  abandon  the  pursuit  in  indifference  or  despair;  and 
these  modifications  or  shrinkings  may  shew  that  he  did  not 
rightly  apprehend  the  true  bearings  of  Calvinistic  principles. 
Whether  consistently  or  not,  however,  he  appears  really  to 
have  held  the  doctrine  of  a  sovereign,  particular,  and  effectual 
decree  of  electing  grace.  Even  the  first  book  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity,  applauded  as  it  is  by  men  who  are  caught  by 
its  philosophic  breadth,  but  are  of  a  totally  different  spirit, 
shews  thaty  in  the  depths  of  his  heart,  there  lay  the  ineradi- 
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cable  conviction  of  a  divine  law,  sovereignly  super-imposed  and 
inflexibly  administered, — a  principle  that  might  be  glossed 
over  or  accommodated  to  the  temporary  occasions  of  argument, 
but  which,  with  whatever  confusion  of  statement,  constantly 
reappears  in  his  writings  down  to  the  very  latest. 

II.  That  there  was  a  considerable  diflference  between  Hooker's 
religious  leanings,  in  the  earlier  and  in  the  later  periods  of 
his  life,  appears  very  plainly,  if  we  compare  two  of  his  extant 
sermons  with  the  fifth  book  of  his  *'  Ecclesiastical  Polity  "  and 
others  of  his  later  writings.  These  two  sermons  are  on  the 
same  text— Jude  17-21,  and  if  the  reader  will  look  at  the 
passage,  he  will  see  that  it  was  well  fitted  to  elicit  the 
preacher's  characteristic  views  and  feelings  with  regard  to  the 
main  topics — theological,  ecclesiastical,  and  religious — which 
agitated  society  at  the  time.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Mr  Keble 
is  disposed  to  dispute  the  genuineness  of  these  sermons,  or,  at 
least,  to  relegate  them  to  his  earlier  days, — they  present  so 
vivid  a  contrast  to  those  semi-Romish  tenets  and  habits  of 
mind  which  Mr  Keble  would  ascribe  to  him  as  marking  his 
ripest  years,  and  for  which  there  is  too  much  colour  in  his 
latest  writings.  With  regard  to  the  Scriptures,  the  place  and 
nature  of  faith  and  of  the  sacraments,  the  sources,  vital 
elements  and  proper  cast  of  spiritual  life,  his  representa- 
tions and  way  of  speaking  are  those  of  a  warm-hearted 
Puritan  ;  while  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  Church  of 
England,  its  evils  and  defects,  the  tone  is  scarcely  less  decidedly 
in  the  same  key.  The  absolute  divinity  of  the  origin  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  their  solitary  authority  in  religion,  are  strongly 
stated : 

The  sacred  writers  "  neither  spake  nor  wrote  any  word  of  their  own, 
but  uttered  syllable  by  syllable  as  the  Spirit  put  it  into  their  mouths,  no 
otherwise  than  the  harp  or  the  lute  doth  give  a  sound  according  to  the 
discretion  of  his  hands  that  holdeth  and  stiiketh  it  with  skill."  ''  We 
have  no  Lord  but  Jesus,  no  doctrine  but  the  Gospel,  no  teachers  but  His 
apostles.''  Their  principal  matter  is,  '^  the  doctrine  of  salvation  to  be 
looked  for  by  faith." 

In  the  spiritual  life  it  is  faith,  not  the  sacraments,  that  holds 
the  foremost  place.  By  it  we  are  united  to  Christ,  and  by  it 
alone  we  enter  into  the  enjoyment  of  every  privilege,  and 
obtain  a  continual  and  final  triumph.    The  sacrament  of  the 
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Slipper  is,  indeed,  spoken  of  very  warmly  as  an  important 
means  of  grace;  but  it  is  only  a  confirming  seal  of  grace 
already  received,  a  means  of  professing  that  we  have  received 
it  and  are  living  according  to  it,  and  therefore  giving  occasion 
to  a  strict  personal  scrutiny  as  to  our  actual  spiritual  condition  : 

"  Ere  we  put  forth  our  hands  to  take  of  this  blessed  sacrament,  we  are 
charge^l  to  examine  and  try  our  hearts  whether  God  be  in  us  or  no.''  The 
sacrament  is  *'  a  seal  unto  us  that  we  are  His  house  and  His  sanctuary  ; 
that  His  Christ  is  as  truly  united  to  me  as  my  arm  is  united  and  knit 
unto  my  shoulder  ;  that  He  dwelleth  in  me  as  verily  as  the  elements  of 
bread  and  wine  abide  within  me.'^  It  is  not  the  sacraments  that  create 
and  constitute  this  intimate  union  ;  '*  that  which  linketh  Christ  to  us  is 
His  mere  mercy  and  love  towards  us  ;  that  which  tieth  us  to  Him  is  our 
faith  in  the  promised  salvation  revealed  in  the  word  of  truth." 

The  preacher  mistakes,  indeed,  the  meaning  of  the  word 
faiih  in  his  text,  taking  it  as  the  subjective  grace  instead  of 
the  fides  qucB  creditur,  to  which  he  was  partly  led  by  the 
existing  translation  ;  but  this  gives  occasion  for  the  exhibition 
of  his  views  of  the  supreme  place  of  faith  in  the  Christian 
Ufe: 

"  The  thing  prescribed  is  faith.  For  as  in  a  chain  which  is  made  of 
many  links,  if  you  pull  the  first  you  draw  the  rest ;  and  as  in  a  ladder 
of  many  staves,  if  you  take  away  the  lowest,  all  hope  of  ascending  to  the 
highest  will  be  removed  ;  so,  because  all  the  precepts  and  promises  in 
the  law  and  in  the  Gospel  do  hang  upon  this,  Believe  ;  and  because  the 
last  of  the  graces  of  God  doth  so  follow  the  first,  that  He  glorifieth  none 
but  whom  He  hath  justified,  nor  justifieth  any  but  whom  He  hath 
called  to  a  true,  effectual,  and  lively  faith  in  Clirist  Jesus  ;  therefore  St 
Jude,  exhorting  us  to  huUd  oursdveSy  mentioneth  here  expressly  only 
faith  as  the  thing  wherein  we  must  be  edified  ;  for  that  faith  is  the 
ground  and  the  glory  of  all  the  welfare  of  this  building.*' 

With  regard  to  justification  by  faith,  no  doubt  is  left  as  to 
the  preacher's  meaning.  It  is  by  faith  alone.  The  Romanist 
doctrine  is  vigorously  denounced,  and  justification  is  declared 
to  be  complete  and  permanent  : 

•  "Imputation  of  righteousness  hath  covered  the  sins  of  every  soul 
which  believeth ;  God,  by  pardoning  our  sin,  hath  taken  it  away ;  so 
that  now,  although  onr  transgressions  be  multiplied  above  the  hairs  of 
our  head,  yet  being  justified,  we  are  as  free  and  as  clear  as  if  there  were 
no  one  spot  or  stain  of  any  uncleanness  in  us.'' 

It  is  not  faith  itself,  however  highly  exalted,  that  forms  the 
matter  of  imputed  righteousness ;  it  is  the  virtue  of  Christ 
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And  those  who  have  this  faith  in  truth,  will  persevere  unto 
complete  salvation.     Apostates  were  "  amongst  us,  not  of  us." 

"  We  marvel  not  at  their  departure,  neither  are  we  prejudiced  by  their 
falling  away,  because  they  were  not  of  us,  sith  they  are  fleshly,  and  have 
not  the  Spirit.    The  children  abide  in  the  house  for  ever." 

Of  our  personal  possession  of  this  saving  grace,  so  fruitful  in 
privileges  and  blessings,  we  may  and  ought  to  have  a  full 
assurance.     This  is  very  strongly  put : 

"  It  is  as  easy  a  matter  for  the  Spirit  within  you  to  tell  whose  ye  are, 
as  for  the  eyes  of  your  body  to  judge  where  you  sit,  or  in  what  place  you 
stand." 

This  strength  of  language  with  regard  to  assurance  of  faith, 
betokens  the  writer's  nearness  to  the  times  of  the  Reformation, 
when,  as  is  well  known,  it  was  held  by  many  in  a  form  that  is 
not  now  regarded  as  warrantable,  going  far  to  make  assurance 
to  be  of  the  essence  of  faith.  But  to  this  subject  we  must 
presently  refer,  in  connection  with  another  sermon,  where  we 
shall  find  Hooker  holding  diflFerent  language  from  that  which 
is  now  before  us.  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  strongly 
as  he  speaks  here  of  the  duty  and  attainableness  of  assurance, 
he  does  not  speak  of  it  as  a  part,  or  as  an  immediate  and 
inevitable  accompaniment,  of  faith.  It  is  the  result  of  a 
process  of  introspection  and  examination  of  one's  personal 
character  and  habits,  and  an  object  of  prayer. 

"  The  Lord  of  His  infinite  mercy  give  us  hearts  plentifully  fraught 
with  the  treasure  of  this  blessed  assurance  of  faith  unto  the  end.'' 

It  may  bo  thought  that  we  are  dwelling  to  a  wearisome 
extent  on  these  two  sermons,  but  the  truth  is,  that  they  shew 
us  one  half  of  Hooker  s  inner  history,  and  we  shall  immediately 
have  to  begin  tracing  a  process  of  change.  One  topic  yet 
remains,  too,  which  must  not  be  left  out.  When  the  writer 
comes  to  speak  of  the  "  mockers  "  of  his  text,  one  is  curious  to 
see  how  he  will  treat  the  two  parties  by  whom  the  Church  of 
England  was  then  assailed — the  Puritans  and  the  Papists. 
What,  at  the  date  of  this  sermon,  were  his  relations  to  the 
Puritans,  and  what  did  he  think  of  their  pretensions  and 
complaints  ?  In  the  first  place,  he  treats  them  very  differently 
from  the  Papists.  These  he  regards  as  irreconcilable  enemies, 
with  whom  there  are  to  be  no  terms,  and  he  meets  them  boldly, 
confuting  their  errors  with  scorn.    But  with  a  view  to  the 
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charges  of  the  Puritans,  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  faults  and 
shortcomings  of  the  Church  of  England  in  a  way  which  must 
have  gratified  many  of  them,  if  they  formed,  as  one  cannot  but 
fancy,  a  large  portion  of  his  audience.  There  is  no  flaunting 
presentation  of  an  episcopal  platform,  no  distinguishing  of 
clergy  and  laity,  not  a  word  about  holy  places  and  days, 
nothing  about  crossings  and  kneelings.  Bishops  are  only 
mentioned  once ;  the  words  devgy  and  laxty  do  not  occur ;  the 
ministers  are  pastors,  each  of  them  feeding  his  own  flock, 
and  holding  his  office  for  the  good  of  the  Church  alone.  The 
ministry  is  indeed  a  standing  office,  but  only  for  external 
administration.  The  relations  of  the  magistrate  are  briefly 
referred  to,  and  are  described  as  merely  circa  sacra  ;  and  it  is 
most  noteworthy,  that  the  rule  by  which  he  is  to  be  guided  is 
not  human  reason  or  expediency,  which  is  the  main  position  of 
the  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity,"  but  the  Word  of  God,—"  the  rule 
which  cannot  deceive,  even  as  Moses  provided  that  all  things 
might  be  done  according  to  the  pattern  which  he  saw  in  the 
mount."  The  chief  interest  lies  in  Scriptural  representations  of 
a  good  pastor,  and  in  a  strong  picture  of  the  shameful  incon- 
sistencies of  many  pastors  of  the  time,  along  with  a  solemn 
appeal  to  these  on  their  responsibilities.  Then,  turning  to  the 
people,  he  speaks  as  if  they  were  all  Puritans,  and  had  too 
good  ground  for  their  accusations.  He  supposes  them 
lamenting  over  the  existing  Church,  in  comparison  with  that 
of  the  apostles'  days,  as  Israel  did  over  the  meanness  of  the 
second  temple ;  and  **  filled  with  indignation "  while  they 
think  of — 

^  priests  made  of  the  refuse  of  the  people,  men  ....  nnable  to  discern 
between  the  right  hand  and  the  left,  ....  leaviug  their  flocks,  .... 
entering  upon  holy  things,  as  spoils,  without  a  reverend  calling,  .... 
leaders  so  unkindly  affected  towards  them,  that  they  could  find  in  their 
hearts  to  sell  them  as  sheep  or  oxen,  not  caring  how  they  made  them 
away." 

There  is  even  a  glance  at  '^  what  duty  Zerubbabel  or  Jehoshua 
doth  owe  unto  God  in  this  respect,"  and  at  their  failure  therein. 
These  were  the  very  charges  which  the  Puritans  brought  against 
the  existing  condition  of  the  Church.  How  does  the  preacher 
meet  themt  He  does  not  deny  them.  He  implicitly  admits 
them ;  and  then,  turning  again  to  the  people,  he  reminds  them 
that  if  they  were  not  *'  disobedient  children,  God  would  give 
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them  pastors  according  to  His  own  heart,"  and  therefore  the 
only  course  is  for  them  to  begin  a  reformation  in  themselves. 
And  so  the  discoui*8e  ends. 

These  sermons,  when  viewed  in  connection  with  Hooker's 
later  writings  and  history,  are  so  remarkable,  that  it  has  been 
seriously  questioned  whether  they  are  really  his.  Mr  Keble, 
who  claims  Hooker  as  holding  substantially  his  own  views, 
which  have  developed  into  the  Ritualism  of  our  day,  admits 
that  he  underwent  a  change  from  the  time  when  he  was  the 
grateful  follower  of  his  patron.  Jewel,  and  the  docile  disciple  of 
his  tutor,  Reynolds ;  but  he  hardly  likes  to  admit  so  great  a 
change  as  these  sermons  would  shew.  He  therefore  argues 
against  their  genuineness,  resting  chiefly  on  the  difference  of 
style  and  contrariety  of  sentiment  from  what  is  found  in  his 
other  writings.  His  argument  will  not  bear  close  examination. 
The  style  indeed  is  different ;  it  is  more  rapid  and  warm  ;  but 
may  not  a  man  have  different  styles  in  addressing  different 
hearers  or  readers,  for  different  purposes,  and  at  different 
periods  of  his  life  ?  It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  numerous 
phrases  and  minute  turns  of  thought  that  bear  a  close  resem** 
blance  to  Hooker's  style  in  his  acknowledged  writings,  and  which, 
when  taken  cumulatively,  remove  all  objection  on  this  score. 
There  is  a  difference  also  in  sentiment,  but  it  is  not  so  great  as 
Mr  Keble  would  make  out.  Especially  there  is  apparently  a 
wide  difference  on  the  subject  of  assurance  of  salvation,  from 
the  ground  taken  in  a  notable  sermon  which  is  presently  to 
come  before  us,  but  it  will  be  found  that  though  assurance  is 
there  put  somewhat  in  discredit  as  a  common  attainment,  the 
absolute  perpetuity  of  true  faith  is  powerfully  asserted,  and 
the  object  is  to  encourage  and  produce  assurance.  The  truth 
is,  as  we  take  it,  that  Hooker  was  more  of  a  Puritan  at  the 
beginning,  and  less  of  a  Ritualist  at  the  end,  than  Mr  Eeble 
represents.  There  was  a  change,  but  it  began  farther  back, 
and  did  not  go  so  far  forward.  As  to  the  external  evidence 
for  these  sermons,  it  is  quite  as  good  as  what  we  have  for  two 
others  that  are  not  doubted  of.  They  were  found  amongst 
Hooker's  papers,  and  were  published  by  Jackson,  the  zealous 
editor  of  his  writings,  shortly  after  his  death. 

An  interesting  question  now  arises  with  regard  to  the  time 
when  Hooker  wrote  them.  There  is  a  reference  in  one  of 
them  to  a  ''space  of  four-and-twenty  years,"  during  which  the 
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Church  of  England  had  been  specially  attacked  by  the  Papists. 
This  period  might  begin  at  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  in  1558, 
Which  would  fix  the  date  of  the  sermons  at  1582 ;  or  when 
the  Pope's  bull  of  excommunication  was  issued,  1 570,  which 
would  cany  them  forward  to  1594?.  Mr  Keble  fluctuates  in 
opinion,  speaking  diflFerently  in  his  preface  and  in  his  footnotes. 
But  it  is  hardly  credible  that  Hooker  could  have  written  such 
sermons  in  1594,  when  the  first  four  books  were  published, 
and  the  remainder  already  sketched  out  of  his  *'  Polity."  We 
are  therefore  shut  up  to  the  earlier  period,  and  the  result  at 
which  we  arrive  is,  that  Hooker  was  then  a  moderate  Puritan, 
approving  of  the  "  discipline "  and  the  general  views  of  the 
party,  fully  sympathising  in  their  style  of  religious  thought, 
but  conforming  to  the  Church  as  it  stood,  in  the  hope  of  better 
times  to  come,— times  which,  by  and  bye,  he  unhappily  did 
his  best  to  put  off  for  ever. 

III.  There  are  two  other  sermons,  the  date  of  which  it  is 
hard  to  settle,  and  we  shall  not  attempt  it,  but  it  may  be  as 
well  to  take  them  in  here.  We  have  spoken  of  a  man  having 
different  styles.  In  one  of  these  sermons  Hooker  is  in  his 
philosophical  vein.  It  is  a  funeral  sermon  on  John  xiv.  27, 
and  as  such  it  is  a  failure ;  it  is  too  intellectual  in  substance, 
and  too  artificial  and  cold  in  manner.  But  it  is  impossible  for 
Hooker  to  write  anything  that  shall  not  be  somehow  interesting; 
and  there  is  a  philosophical  analysis  of  the  affections  of  grief 
and  fear  —  distinguishing  between  the  sinful  and  sinless 
indulgence  of  them — which  is  attractive,  though  in  some  parts 
questionable.  One  sparkling  sentence  with  regard  to  threatened 
evils  of  a  formidable  character  which  may  not  excite  fear,  has 
elicited  one  of  Coleridge's  high-flown  criticisms : — "  Perceive  we 
not  how  they,  whose  tenderness  shrinketh  at  the  least  raze  of 
a  needle  8  point,  do  kiss  the  sword  that  pierceth  them  quite 
thorow  ?"  This  Coleridge  calls  either  a  truism  or  a  dangerous 
fallacy,  and  he  has  some  transcendental  talk  about  the  soul  and 
its  essential  existence,  to  which  he  extends  Hooker's  remark ; 
whereas  Hooker  is  merely  thinking  of  temporal  life,  and  of  the 
occasions  when,  with  a  sufficient  motive,  the  most  fastidiously 
sensitive  will  rush  upon  any  danger.  The  other  of  the  two 
sermons  referred  to,  on  Matthew  vii.  7,  8,  does  not  call  for  any 
notice,  except  that  it  proceeds  on  a  false  interpretation,- 
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thing  not  uncommon  with  Hooker,  with  whom  exegesis  is 
never  a  strong  point. 

IV .  The  remaining  sermons  may  be  classified  as  the  Temple 
sermons.  They  were  probably  delivered  when  Hooker  was 
Master  of  the  Temple,  as  part  of  a  series  on  Habakkuk,  the 
others  not  being  extant.  We  find  ourselves  here  in  a  diflferent 
atmosphere,  and  have  to  deal,  as  it  might  almost  seem,  with  a 
diflferent  man.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  controversy,  and 
Hooker  appears  much  more  as  an  intellectualist^  with  a 
decided  tendency  to  apologise  for  the  Church  of  Borne.  He 
is  full  of  exceptions  and  negations,  and  keeps  paring  at  the 
truth  till  (to  use  an  expression  of  Owen's  somewhere)  there  is 
a  risk  of  its  blood  being  drawn  and  its  life  flying  away.  His 
Puritanism,  such  as  it  was,  must  have  been  shaken  before  he 
came  to  the  Temple,  and  the  antagonism  immediately  set  up 
between  him  and  Travers  seems  to  have  gone  far  to  complete 
his  conversion.  It  was  doubtless  the  danger  of  Puritanism, 
that  it  tended  so  to  exalt  and  intensify  religious  experience  as 
to  breed  despair  or  hypocrisy  in  the  case  of  some ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  the  tendency  of  Conformity  to  lower  religious 
life  into  a  freezing  harmony  with  its  essential  indiflerentism, 
or  to  change  it  into  the  contrary  type  of  Popery.  If  Hooker 
was  now  escaping  from  the  one  extreme,  he  was  in  danger  of 
falling  into  the  other. 

The  first  of  these  sermons  is  on  the  nature  of  faith  ;  the 
second,  a  celebrated  one,  on  justification ;  and  the  third,  which 
will  not  call  for  much  remark,  is  nominally  on  the  nature  of 
pride,  but  really  a  collection  of  short  discourses  on  various  topics. 
The  sermon  on  "  The  Certainty  and  Perpetuity  of  Faith  in  the 
Elect,"  drew  from  Coleridge  this  warm  eulogium  : 

'^  I  can  remember  do  other  discourse  that  sinks  into,  and  draws  up 
comfort  from  the  depths  of  our  being  below  our  own  distinct  conscious- 
ness, with  the  clearness  and  godly  loving-kindness  of  this  truly  evangelical, 
God-to-be-thanked-for  sermon."  * 

The  eulogium  is  merited  ;  not  a  few  have  had  to  thank 
Hooker  for  this  sermon  ;  but  it  is  for  the  latter  portion  only, 
and  not  for  the  former.  Coleridge  is  himself  a  proof  of  this  ; 
for  the  fundamental  position  of  the  first  part  exercised  his 
mind,  from  time  to  time,  with  varying  judgment,  for  about  a 

*  "  Notes  on  English  Divines,"  vol  I  p.  29. 
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year,  and  he  finally  decided  against  Hooker.  Owen,  too, 
seems  to  have  had  this  sermon  in  his  view  when  writing  the 
most  original  of  his  works,  "The  Reason  of  Faith."  Hooker 
seems  here  to  come  into  conflict  with  some  of  the  most 
cherished  views  of  the  Reformers ;  and  the  question  raised  has 
intimate  relations  with  the  modem  discussions  as  to  the  nature 
of  faith. 

In  a  previous  sermon  at  the  Temple,  Hooker  had  asserted 
that  '*  the  assurance  of  things  which  we  believe  by  the  word 
is  not  so  certain  as  of  that  we  perceive  by  sense/'  It  looks  as 
if  nothing  but  the  spirit  of  mischief-making  could  have  led 
him  to  hazard  this  assertion,  at  a  time  when  his  hearers  were 
ready  to  fasten  on  anything  in  the  least  suspicious.  Nothing 
seemed  to  be  more  at  war  with  the  language  of  the  continental 
Reformers,  and  of  the  Homilies  and  all  the  best  English  divines, 
regarding  "  divine,  supernatural,  lively,  certain  faith,"  in 
opposition  to  the  "  doubtsome  faith  "  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
This  assertion  was  therefore  at  once  laid  hold  of  by  Travers, 
and  forms  part  of  his  indictment  against  Hooker  in  his  "  Sup- 
plication to  the  Council."  Yet  Hooker  did  not  flinch  from  it. 
When  it  was  first  questioned,  he  immediately  preached  the 
sermon  before  us ;  and  in  his  "  Answer "  to  Travers,  after 
repeating  the  statement  already  given,  he  proceeds  to  give  the 
gist  of  his  argument  : 

''I  have  taught,''  he  saith,  ^that  the  a^surauce  of  things  which  we 
believe  by  the  Word,  is  not  so  certain  as  of  that  we  perceive  by  sense. 
And  is  it  as  certain  T  Yea,  I  taught,  as  he  himself  I  trust  will  not  deny, 
that  the  things  which  God  doth  promise  in  His  Word  are  surer  unto  us 
tbaii  anything  we  touch,  handle,  or  see.  But  are  we  so  sure  and  certain  of 
them  ?  If  we  be,  why  doth  God  so  often  prove  His  promises  unto  us,  as 
He  doth,  by  arguments  taken  from  our  sensible  experience  %  We  must 
be  surer  of  the  proof  than  of  the  thing  proved,  otherwise  it  is  uo  proof. 
How  is  it,  that  if  ten  men  do  all  look  upon  the  moon,  every  one  of  them 
knoweth  it  as  oertainly  to  be  the  moon  as  another  ;  but  many  believing 
one  and  the  same  promise,  all  have  not  one  and  the  same  fulness  of 
persaasion  ?  How  falleth  it  out,  that  men  being  assured  of  anything  by 
sense,  can  be  no  surer  of  it  than  they  are ;  whereas  the  strongest  in  faith 
that  liveth  upon  the  earth,  hath  always  need  to  labour,  and  strive,  and 
pray,  that  his  assurance  concerning  heavenly  and  spiritual  things  may 
grow,  increase,  and  be  augmented  ? " 

This  is  plausible  enough,  and  yet  who  that  knows  the  worth 
and  power  of  faith,  can  be  satisfied  with  it  ?  Did  the  martyrs, 
when  they  endured  the  most  exquisite  torments,  and  gave  up 
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dear  life,  hating  father  and  mother,  wife  and  child,  for  Christ's 
sake  and  the  gospel's,  and  doing  it  all  joyfully,  with  songs  of 
triumph,  rest  on  an  assurance  so  feeble  as  this  with  regard  to 
the  very  reality  of  that  for  which  they  forsook  all  ?  The 
variety  in  the  degrees  of  faith,  on  which  Hooker  dwells  largely 
in  the  sermon,  is  of  no  proper  account  in  the  argument ;  for 
the  faith  of  the  martyrs  is  only  an  extension  and  enhaQcement 
of  that  which,  in  its  lowest  degree,  is  of  the  same  kind.  As  for 
the  proofs  in  Scripture,  taken  from  sensible  things,  there  is  an 
ambiguity  in  the  word  ;  they  are  not  positive  reasons  in  support 
of  propositions,  but  illustrations  and  analogies  drawn  from  the 
near  and  present  objects  and  ordinary  transactions  of  earthly 
life,  which  God  condescends  to  use,  for  the  sake  of  deepening 
our  impressions  of  spiritual  things  and  enlivening  our  faith. 
But  for  the  essential  ground  of  faith  we  have  only  the  naked 
asseverations  of  the  Divine  testimony,  and  the  intrinsic  excel- 
lence of  their  contents.  These  asseverations,  when  the  soul  is 
prepared  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  seen  in  the  light  of  their 
infallible  truthfulness,  are  received  with  the  seal  of  conscience 
and  the  embrace  of  the  heart,  and  are  rested  upon  as  an 
immovable  rock.  It  is  not  at  all  a  question  regarding  the 
evidence  of  the  fact  of  a  Divine  testimony,  but  regarding  the 
nature  of  saving  faith.  Hooker  assumes  "  the  Word  "  to  be 
the  undoubted  Word  of  God,  as  well  as  his  opponents.  The 
only  question  is  as  to  the  nature  of  that  certainty  with  which 
men  rest  on  an  admitted  Divine  testimony,  when  their  faith 
is  the  result  of  an  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  their 
hearts,  and  infallibly  leads  to  their  salvation.  The  whole  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  sermon  is,  in  fact,  devoted  to  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  certain  permanence  and  final  triumph  of  that  faith, 
which  he  nevertheless,  in  the  first  portion,  describes  as  carrying 
a  weaker  assurance  than  the  perceptions  of  sense.  It  would 
have  been  nearer  the  truth  for  him  to  say  that  such  faith  is 
accompanied  with  a  certitude  equal  to  that  of  sensible  per- 
ception, since  it  is  commonly  represented  in  Scripture  by 
metaphors  taken  from  sensible  and  physical  acts — seeing, 
tasting,  hearing,  coming,  fleeing,  &c.  His  whole  argument 
from  the  imperfection  of  faith  is  indeed  a  fallacious  one,  ,for 
he  speaks  as  if  the  bodily  senses  were  universally  perfect, 
whereas  they  may  be  and  often  are  dull  and  uncertain  in  this 
action,  as  well  as  the  spiritual  faculty  of  faith. 
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In  the  sermon,  Hooker  tries  to  help  the  matter  by  the  use  of 
an  old  distinction  of  the  schoolmen  («ito  more)  between  the 
"  Certainty  of  Evidence,"  and  the  "  Certainty  of  Adherence ; " — 
the  former  may  be  quite  feeble  at  the  very  time  when  the  latter 
is  nearly  perfect.  But  what  is  this  certainty  of  evidence  K 
Nothing  but  vividness  of  perception.  It  is  not  the  result  of 
proof,  as  might  be  supposed,  but  simply  a  clear  manifestation 
to  the  mind  of  that  which  is  already  believed  to  be  true  ;  the 
certainty  of  evidency,  not  of  evidence  properly  so  called. 
And  the  certainty  of  adherence  is  a  conviction  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  objects  in  question,  and  therefore  a  love  of  them 
and  cleaving  to  them  at  whatever  cost.  Now,  this  distinction, 
as  here  used,  is  liable  to  two  objections.  First,  it  is  a  change 
of  ground ;  for  the  question  is  not  about  a  present  vivid  per- 
ception, but  about  a  belief  in  the  reality  of  things.  And 
Coleridge  has  well  remarked,  that  a  mathematician  may  not 
have  the  same  feeling  of  certainty  as  to  the  results  of  the 
transcendental  algebra  as  with  regard  to  the  conclusions  of 
simple  geometry,  without  having  less  actual  certainty.  The 
second  remark  ls,  that  it  is  very  questionable  whether  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  two  certainties  were  ever  found  in 
real  life  as  they  are  here  represented.  It  seems  absurd  in  the 
nature  of  things  to  suppose  a  certainty  of  adherence,  without 
an  equal  proportion  of  the  certainty  of  evidence.  The  whole 
of  Hebrews  xi.  proceeds  on  this  principle  ;  the  Psalter,  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles,  and  indeed  all  scripture,  so 
far  as  it  exhibits  the  experience  of  God's  saints,  shows  the  same 
thing.  Hooker  quotes  a  well  known  passage  from  Job  (xiii.  15), 
as  if  it  were  decisive — "  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust 
in  Him,"  but  he  completely  misunderstands  it ;  it  is  simply  an 
expression  of  perfect  resignation  in  the  midst  of  outward  afflic- 
tion.^ Some  other  passages,  as  Isa.  1.  10,  have  been  in  like 
manner  greatly  abused.  And  in  those  cases  in  which  spiritual 
darkness  seems  to  co-exist  with  the  "  certainty  of  adherence," 
it  will  be  found  that  the  darkness  really  rests  on  the  question 
of  a  personal  assurance  of  the  possession  of  the  divine  favour, 
and  not  on  the  perception  of  the  reality  and  excellence  of 
scripture  truths.     It  may  appear  to  be  otherwise,   but  it  is 

^  See  Delitzcli  in  loe.    See  also  President  Edward's  second  letter  to  Gil- 
lespie appended  to  his  BeUgious  Affections, 
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only  an  appearance.  Hooker  himself  describes  the  case  of  a 
man  in  despair  who  professes  to  have  lost  all  faith  in  Christian 
truth,  but  he  admirably  bandies  the  case  with  the  effect  of 
showing,  that  there  must  be  such  faith  where  the  truth  itself 
is  loved  ;  "  which  argument,"  he  says,  "  all  the  subtilty  of 
infernal  powers  will  never  be  able  to  dissolve." 

When  he  goes  on  to  talk  of  the  difference  between  the  light 
of  glory  and  the  light  of  grace,  and  the  inferiority  of  the  latter, 
he  forgets  that  the  whole  question  is  as  to  certainty  of  know- 
ledge, which  may  be  the  same  in  both  states,  while  there  is  a 
difference  as  to  its  extent  and  its  vividness.  The  same  re- 
mark holds  good  with  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Spirit  upon 
the  souL  The  Holy  Spirit,  whom  Hooker  admits  to  be  the 
author  of  faith,  is  a  Spirit  of  adoption  and  consolation,  and 
produces  all  the  highest  acts  of  the  Christian  life ;  and  the 
only  internal  instniment  He  uses  in  carrying  on  this  grand 
process  to  perfection  is  the  new  faculty  or  energy  He  has 
created — ^faith.  Can  it,  then,  be  as  feeble  in  its  very  roots  as 
Hooker  represents  ?  He  thinks  he  answers  the  objection  to 
his  position  from  this  source,  by  saying  that  the  Spirit  does 
not  operate  like  a  natural  agent  with  all  the  force  of  which  He 
is  capable,  but  only  so  far  as  to  accomplish  the  intended 
design, — enough  for  salvation,  but  not  for  perfection.  But  the 
question  remains,  whether  the  result  of  the  Spirit's  *'  mighty 
working"  (Eph.  i  19,  20;  ii.  1),  does  not  include  a  certain 
conviction  of  the  objective  reality  of  those  things  about  which 
all  spiritual  life  is  exercised,  and  without  which  objective 
reality  spiritual  life  is  an  utter  nullity  ? 

It  is  often  seen  in  Hooker  that  he  introduces  arguments 
which  add  only  bulk  to  his  statements,  without  any  ground 
of  tnith  in  them  fit  to  bear  a  moment's  examination.  He 
presumes  too  much  on  the  obtuseness  of  his  readers,  or  con- 
temptuously thinks  that  the  flimsiest  sophism  is  good  enough  for 
them.  Thus  in  demonstrating  the  necessary  imperfection  of 
faith,  he  says  that  if  it  were  perfect  it  would  make  us  inde- 
pendent of  the  justifying  righteousness  of  Christ.  "  For  right- 
eousness inherent  being  perfect  will  justify,"  and  faith  is  the 
mother  of  all  Christian  virtues.  Of  whom  is  he  speaking  ? — 
of  men  or  angels  ?  Does  he  think  he  can  make  us  forget 
the  fact  that,  there  being  sin  in  our  past  history  at  least, 
though  we  should  now  attain  the  most  unsullied  purity,  yet, 
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witLout  Christ's  righteousness,  heaven's  gates  must  be  shut  in 
our  faces  ?    This  sophism  has  altogether  a  Romish  look. 

On  the  whole,  the  earlier  part  of  this  sermon,  instead  of 
bearing  the  title  "The  Certainty,^  should  rather  have  been 
styled  "  The  Uncertainty  of  the  Faith  of  Gk)d's  Elect."  It  is 
an  unhappy  specimen  of  the  fallacious  sort  of  argument,  and 
vitiated  representation  of  Christian  truth  and  experience, 
which  the  position  amongst  church  parties  Hooker  was  now 
taking  up  was  fitted  to  produce.  The  latter  portion  is 
very  diflferent.  It  is  a  demonstration  of  the  unfailing  con- 
tinuance of  true  faith,  whatever  struggles  it  may  have  to  pass 
through,  or  however  it  may  for  a  time  sicken  or  be  eclipsed. 
Its  perpetuity  is  rested  on  the  promises  of  God,  and  on  the 
fidthfulness  and  effectual  intercession  of  Christ.  It  is  traced 
through  many  conflicts  in  which  it  sometimes  seems  utterly  to 
fail,  but  it  always  revives,  and  "  continues  invincible."  Follow- 
ing P.  Martyr  and  one  or  two  other  Reformers,  but  departing 
from  the  common  language  of  the  time,  assurance  of  salvation 
is  described  as  '^  a  separable  accident,"  not  an  essential  element 
of  saving  faith  ;  and  the  general  design  is  to  comfort  weak  be- 
lievers, and  build  them  up  to  a  full  assurance  of  hope.  Some 
exceptions  might  be  taken  to  particular  statements,  but 
Hooker  contrasts  here  favourably  with  Saravia,  the  intimate 
friend  of  his  later  days,  and  a  notable  divine  of  the  time.  At 
the  request  of  Whitgift,  Saravia  wrote  a  paper  in  connection 
with  the  Barrett  affair  at  Cambridge,  with  the  view  of  esti- 
mating the  soundness  of  Barrett's  statements.  Amongst  these 
was  an  assertion  that  temporary  faith  is  of  the  same  nature  as 
saving  faith.  This  Saravia  defends  with  the  usual  Arminian 
arguments.  At  the  time  when  Hooker  wrote  this  sermon, 
therefore — 1585,  ten  years  before  Saravia's  paper,  he  affords  us 
clear  proof  that  the  Church  of  England  had  not  as  yet  made 
any  departure  from  the  Calvinism  of  her  early  days.  This 
circumstance  of  itself  gives  an  interest  to  the  sermon,  but 
the  latter  portion  of  it  is  most  valuable  on  its  own  account. 
There  is  much  felicitous  scripture  illustration,  a  tender  and 
solemn  dealing  with  some  of  the  most  delicate  phases  of 
Christian  life,  and  a  concluding  exhibition  of  the  certainty  of 
the  believer's  hope,  that  can  hardly  fail  to  leave  a  profound 
impression,  and  confer  lasting  profit  on  the  reader. 
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V.  "  A  Learned  Discourse  on  Justification,  Works,  and  how 
the  Foundation  of  Faith  is  Overthrown."  This  famous  ser- 
mon is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  proof  which  remains  to 
us  of  the  intellectual  greatness  of  Hooker.  The  first  book  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  no  doubt,  shows  him  rising  easily  and 
grandly  into  a  loftier  region,  and  calmly  and  reverently  sur- 
veying the  wide  fields  which  are  visible  from  that  altitude.  But 
if  he  there  proves  the  breadth  and  elevation  of  his  mind,  here 
we  best  perceive  its  wonderful  strength  of  grasp  and  subtilty. 
Nowhere,  too,  is  his  style  more  clear,  vigorous,  weighty,  and 
withal  graceful.  We  have  before  us,  indeed,  a  masterpiece  of 
dialectical  and  rhetorical  art.  The  circumstances  that  gave 
rise  to  the  sermon,  seem  to  have  fairly  roused  him  to  the 
utmost  exertion  of  his  powers  and  the  strenuous  application 
of  his  various  learning. 

It  seems  ("  Answer  to  Travers")  that  in  a  previous  discourse 
he  had  been  engaged  '*  in  settling  the  diflference  between  the 
Church  of  Rome  and  us  about  grace  and  justification."  He 
"  took  it  for  the  best  and  most  perspicuous  way  of  teaching, 
to  declare  first,  how  far  we  do  agree,  and  then  to  show  our 
disagreement.*'  The  jealous  ears  of  Travers  and  his  party 
immediately  caught  up  some  statements  which  were  to  them  un- 
usual.   Hooker  taught,  according  to  Travers  (*'  Supplication"): 

"  That  the  Church  of  Rome  is  a  true  Church  of  Christ,  and  a  sanctified 
Church  by  profession  of  the  truth  which  God  hath  revealed  unto  us  by 
His  Son,  though  not  a  pure  and  perfect  Church  ; "  and  "  that  he  doubted 
not,  but  that  thousands  of  the  fathers  which  lived  and  died  in  the 
superstitions  of  that  Church,  were  saved,  hecause  of  their  ignorance 
which  excused  them." 

Travers  thought  it  necessary  to  correct  this  doctrine  by 
maintaining : 

"  That  such  as  die,  or  have  died  at  any  time  in  the  Church  of  Borne, 
holding  in  their  ignorance  that  faith  which  is  taught  in  it,  and  namely, 
justification  in  part  by  works,  could  not  be  said  by  the  Scriptures  to  be 
saved  ; "  supplementing  this,  however,  by  the  admission,  "  that  it  waa 
not  indeed  to  be  doubted  but  many  of  the  fathers  were  saved,  but  the 
means  was  not  their  ignorance,  which  excuseth  no  man  with  God,  but 
their  knowledge  and  faith  of  the  truth,  which,  it  appeareth,  God  vouchsafed 
them,  by  many  notable  monuments  and  records  extant  of  it  in  all  ages." 

These  statements  on  both  sides  seem  to  have  been  put  in  a 

brief,  incidental  way ;  but  they  presently  led  to  a  sharp  and 

determined  conflict.     Hooker,  much  aggrieved  by  Travers' 

correction,  on  the  next  Sabbath  devoted  his  sermon  to  a  full 
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and  express  discussion  of  the  question  as  to  the  salvability  of 
Roman  Catholics.  Travers,  preaching  in  the  afteraoon,  replied 
in  a  short  address  at  the  end  of  his  sermon.  The  next  step 
was  the  climax.  Hooker  returned  to  the  subject  on  the  follow- 
ing Sabbath,  adducing  new  arguments,  and  reiterating  his 
former  assertions  with  fresh  energy.  The  congregation,  doubt- 
less,— composed,  as  it  was,  of  lawyers, — were  on  tiptoe  for 
Travers'  reply  in  the  afternoon ;  but  this  was  prevented  by 
Whitgift's  interposition,  depriving  Travers  of  all  his  ministerial 
functions.'  Mr  Keble  seems  to  take  the  extant  sermon  to  be 
the  last  of  the  three  now  mentioned.  It  is  more  likely,  from 
its  great  length  and  fulness,  as  well  as  from  some  confusion  of 
arrangement,  to  be  a  combination  of  the  two  last,  drawn  up 
with  a  view  to  Hooker  s  defence  before  the  Council,  if  neces- 
sary. Though  the  fruit  of  much  labour,  and  maintaining 
pothing  from  which  ho  afterwards  departed, — on  the  contrary, 
the  same  views  are  presented  with  increased  boldness  in  the 
"Polity," — it  was  not  published  by  Hooker.  On  its  first 
appearance,  twelve  years  after  his  death,  it  excited  so  much 
attention,  that  the  edition  was  immediately  bought  up,  and 
a  second  appeared  the  following  year. 

To  appreciate  Hooker's  argument  in  this  sermon,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  in  view  the  precise  question  at  issue,  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  time  which  gave  it  importance.  The 
question  was  not  simply  whether  Roman  Catholics  might  be 
saved,  as  Dean  Stanley  and  others,  who  do  not  pay  sufficient 
regard  to  the  accuracy  of  their  statements,  have  put  it. 
Travers,  as  we  have  seen,  admitted  this.  The  real  question 
was,  whether  Roman  Catholics  might  be  saved,  "  which  lived 
and  died  in  the  superstitions  of  that  Church,  because  of  their 
ignorance,  which  excused  them."  They  are  supposed  not  only 
to  have  lived,  but  also  to  have  died,  in  the  practice  and  under 
the  tuition  of  Popish  superstition ;  and  it  is  asserted  that 
because  they  knew  no  better,  the  flaws  in  their  religious 
condition  might  be  overlooked  by  a  merciful  God.  Their  plea 
before  Him  might  be  sufficient,  though  it  was  a  plea  not  of  faith 
but  of  ignorance.  We  cannot  wonder  that  two  men  like 
Hooker  and  Travers  should  feel  so  keenly  on  this  question 
when  once  raised.  It  was  one  of  the  principal  objections  of 
the  Puritans  to  the  existing  constitution  of  the  Church  of 

>  See  namtiye  in  fonner  Article,  B,  Js  F.  Ev,  i?.,  Ko.  lxxxv.  p.  423. 
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England,  that  it  was  Popish.  It  was  Popish  in  its  hierarchi- 
cal structure,  in  its  rites  and  vestments.  This  tended  to 
hinder  the  conversion  of  Papists  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  or 
to  attract  them  into  the  English  Church  without  abandoning 
their  Popery ;  it  left  a  most  dangerous  opening  for  the  return  of 
Popery ;  and  it  was  in  itself  offensive  to  enlightened  Pro- 
testants. The  Puritan,  therefore,  abhorred  Popery  with  all  his 
heart.  Hooker,  on  the  contrary,  becoming  more  and  more  a 
defender  of  the  Church  of  England  as  it  stood,  was  led  to  take 
a  mitigated  view  of  the  evils  and  dangers  of  Popery,  and  to 
think  more  kindly  of  the  relations  it  might  be  possible  to 
sustain  towards  it.  But  in  taking  this  line  he  ran  no  slight 
risks.  Was  Protestant  doctrine  to  suffer  in  his  hands,  while 
he  laboured  to  represent  Popery  in  its  most  favourable  light  ? 
Was  a  handle  to  be  given  to  Rome  for  the  charge  of  schism 
against  Protestants,  as  separating  from  a  Church  in  which  it 
was  laboriously  proved  that  the  risk  to  man's  salvation  was  so 
small  ?  Was  any  countenance  to  be  given  to  Origen's  notion 
of  universal  mercy  ?  It  was  obviously  needful  for  Hooker  to 
tread  warily;  for  he  was  proposing  to  tread  the  very  brink  of 
the  precipice,  the  razor-edge  between  truth  and  error.  It  is 
astonishing  how  well  he  succeeded,  or  appeared  to  succeed,  in 
this,  notwithstanding  an  occasional  boldness  of  language  which 
must  have  made  Travers'  blood  run  cold,  and  though  at  the 
expense  of  considerable  sophistry.     Let  us  trace  the  process. 

The  text  is  Hab.  i.  4  (according  to  the  existing  translation), 
"The  wicked  doth  compass  about  the  righteous;  therefore 
perverse  judgment  doth  proceed.*'  The  whole  question  is, 
who  are  the  righteous,  and  who  are  the  wicked?  Hooker 
adopts  an  old  Rabbinical  interpretation,  which  is  quite 
untenable,  by  which  the  wicked  are  the  Chaldeans,  and  the 
righteous  Judah,  and  thus  gains  some  advantage  for  his  object, 
by  finding  that  a  people  who  still  hold  the  truth  by  profession, 
though  exceedingly  corrupt  in  manners, — like  Judah,  "  a  sinful 
nation,  a  people  laden  with  iniquity," — may  yet,  according  to 
Scripture,  receive  the  designation  "  righteous  ;"  and  he  would 
insinuate  that  Papists  may  be  in  the  same  position.  But 
afterwards  he  is  well  pleased  if  he  be  allowed  to  class  them 
with  Samaria  (Israel  under  Jeroboam  and  his  successors) ;  a 
more  allowable  comparison,  though  not  a  flattering  one,  seeing 
that  the  ten  tribes,  so  far  as  they  adopted  Jeroboam's  scheme 
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of  worship,  were  thoroughly  apostate  from  God.  Still  there 
were  doubtless  many  true  worshippers  of  God  amoDg  them, 
and  prophets  were  not  awanting.  But  he  goes  too  far  when 
he  speaks  of  Samaria  as  better  than  Babylon  in  God's  sight, 
for  its  guilt  is  continually  represented  as  far  greater. 

Concerning  the  truly  righteous,  none  are  so  in  themselves, 
— ^all  are  sinners ;  even  the  blessed  Virgin,  though  for  Christ's 
sake  he  would  speak  tenderly  of  her,  was  a  sinner,  and  the 
blood  which  Christ  took  from  her  He  paid  for  her : 

'* '  The  world  must  shew  a  Christian  man,  otherwise  it  is  not  able  to 
shew  a  man  that  is  perfectly  righteous.'  And  concerning  Christian 
righteousness,  '  There  is  a  glorifying  righteousness  of  man  in  the  world 
to  come,  and  there  is  a  justifying  and  a  sanctifying  righteousness  here. 
The  righteousness  wherewith  we  shall  be  clothed  in  the  world  to  ccmie  is 
both  perfect  and  inherent.  That  whereby  we  are  justified  is  perfect,  but 
not  inherent.  That  whereby  we  are  sanctified,  inherent,  but  not 
perfect/" 

This  statement  leads  immediately  to  ''  that  grand  question 
which  hangeth  yet  in  controversy  between  us  and  the  Church 
of  Rome,  about  the  matter  of  justifying  righteousness."  On 
this  the  question  of  the  salvability  of  Roman  Catholics  is 
made  to  turn.  There  follows,  therefore,  first,  a  statement  of 
the  amount  of  agreement  between  the  two  parties  on  this 
subject,  and  then  of  disagreement.  To  one  not  familiar  with 
the  methods  of  Popish  controversy,  the  amount  of  agreement 
with  Protestants  which  they  can  plead  seems  to  be  such  as  to 
take  away  all  real  difference, — they  can  talk  so  loudly  about 
the  grace  of  God  and  the  merits  of  Christ ;  and  so  it  came  to 
be  stated  by  later  English  divines,  as  by  Burnet  in  his  book  on 
the  Articles.  Not  so  with  Hooker.  He  shews  thkt  the 
difference  is  "about  the  nature  of  the  very  essence  of  the 
medicine  whereby  Christ  cureth  our  disease ;  about  the  manner 
of  applying  it ;  about  the  number  and  the  power  of  means 
which  God  requireth  in  us  for  the  effectual  applying  thereof 
to  our  soul's  comfort." 

Then  follows  a  minute  thoucrh  condensed  account  of  the 
Romish  system,  thoroughly  fair  and  clear,  and  closing  thus :' 
"This  is  the  mystery  of  the  man  of  sin.  This  maze  the 
Church  of  Rome  doth  cause  her  followers  to  tread,  when  they 
ask  her  the  way  of  justification."  A  counter  statement  of 
Protestant  doctrine  is  then  given ;  and  respecting  it  and  all 
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other  representations  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  in  this 
sermon,  we  shall  only  say,  that  those  who  would  ascribe  to 
Hooker  anything  else  than  sound  Reformation  doctrine,  must 
find  their  materials  elsewhere.  Mr  Keble  is  painfully  unfair 
and  unwarranted  in  claiming  Hooker  as  substantially  at  one 
with  Bull.  They  differ  essentially  and  totally.  Tried  by  any 
one  of  the  tests  of  Reformed  doctrine, — the  nature,  the  ground, 
the  method,  the  instrument,  or  the  results  of  justification, — he  is 
not  awanting.  It  is  true  he  has  some  patristic  and  scholastic 
terms  which  tend  to  bring  in  confusion,  such  as  'meriting^  in  the 
sense  of  obtaining,  and  justice  or  I'igliteouanesay  as  applied  both 
to  justification  and  sanctification,  and  the  distinction  of 
hai>itual  and  actvxil  justice  or  holiness.  But  the  sense  in 
which  they  are  used  is  manifestly  Protestant.  Notwithstand- 
ing that  he  is  pleading  hard  for  a  wide  charity  towards 
Romanists,  still  Rome  is  Babylon,  and  teaches  "so  many 
things  pernicious  to  Christian  faith,  .  .  .  that  the  very  foun- 
dation of  faith  which  they  hold  is  thereby  plainly  overthrown, 
and  the  force  of  the  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  extin- 
guished." And  there  are  passages  in  this  sermon,  setting 
forth  leading  elements  in  this  fundamental  branch  of  truth, 
which,  for  clearness,  fulness,  and  power,  are  hardly  to  be 
matched  in  Christian  literature. 

But  we  hasten  to  the  discussion  of  the  question  that 
gave  rise  to  the  discourse.  Having  in  the  previous  portion 
done  something  to  clear  himself  of  all  complicity  with  the 
Romish  system,  the  presumption  was  gained  that  it  could  be 
but  a  venial  error,  if  it  were  an  error,  which  he  was  now  about 
to  maintain.  He  states  the  question  as  twofold :  "  Whether 
our  fathers,  infected  with  Popish  errors  and  superstitions, 
might  be  saved  ?"  and,  "  Whether  their  ignorance  be  a  reason- 
able inducement  to  make  us  think  that  they  might?"  And 
taking  up  as  a  passage  of  Scripture  bearing  on  the  subject. 
Rev.  xviii.  4,  "  Go  out  of  her,  my  people,"  &c.,  he  admits  its 
application  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  that  the  plagues 
meant  are  everlasting  destruction.  But  then  what  is  that 
precise  participation  in  the  sins  of  Babylon  which  infers  partici- 
pation in  her  plagues  ?  The  heresies  of  Rome  are  deadly,  but 
the  practice  to  which  they  lead  may  be  dissociated  from  an 
intelligent  belief  in  them.  The  inventors  and  teachers  of  them, 
and  those  who  know  them  to  be  errors,  yet  for  worldly  ends 
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make  outward  profession  of  them  as  truth,  Hooker  gives  over 
to  inevitable  condemnation,  if  they  repent  not  But  the 
people,  the  ignorant  multitude,  some  driven  by  fear,  some 
seduced  by  guile,  are  they  all  to  be  "  plunged  in  that  infernal 
and  flaming  lake?"  "Woe  worth  the  hour  wherein  we  were 
born,  except  we  might  persuade  ourselves  better  things." 

Still  condemnation  is  due,  and  though  there  is  mercy  with 
God  there  is  also  wrath ;  "which  mercy  we  do  not  with  Origen 
extend  to  devils  and  damned  spirits."  There  is  no  mercy  for 
"the  fathers"  "if  they  were  altogether  faithless  and  impeni- 
tent." They  were  faithless  if  they  did  not  hold  the  founda- 
tion of  faith.  But  might  not  many  of  them  hold  it  as  by  a 
slender  thread,  and  build  upon  it  much  perishable  material, 
while  yet  they  might  be  saved  ?  What  is  the  foundation  %  and 
what  is  it  not  to  hold  it  %  Generally,  it  is  the  writings  of  the 
evangelists  and  apostles  ;  more  particularly,  it  is  Christ.  How 
many  millions  have  died  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  confessing 
"  Christ  my  Saviour,  my  Redeemer  Jesus ! "  But  it  is  replied 
that  this  is  consistent  enough  with  perdition.  The  Galatians 
were  told  that  if  they  were  circumcised,  Christ  should  profit 
them  nothing.  Christ  is  alone  in  the  work  of  salvation. 
Admitted ;  but  the  addition  to  Christ  that  is  in  question,  is 
not  to  His  work  of  redemption,  but  to  the  application  of  it. 
The  Church  of  Rome  does  overthrow  the  foundation  "by 
consequent,"  but  710^  directly.  If  some  of  the  Galatians, 
perfect  in  the  faith  and  loving  it,  were  guilty  of  the  sole  error 
about  circumcision  and  died  before  they  were  admonished  by 
Paul,  must  they  perish?  They,  like  Rome,  overthrew  the 
foundation  by  consequent ;  but  was  not  Luther's  error  about 
the  ubiquity  of  the  body  of  Christ  of  the  same  tendency  ? 

As  for  repentance,  it  is  two-fold  in  its  nature, — repentance 
for  sins  known,  and  for  sins  unknown, — and  may  not  this 
extension  cover  the  case  of  many  Roman  Catholics  dying  in 
penitence  ?  Here  Hooker  supposes  an  outburst  of  indignation. 
This  doctrine  of  repentance  would  take  in  all  sorts  of  men. 
For  men  who  have  denied  the  foundation  of  faith,  without  a 
particular  repentance  of  that  error,  there  is  no  salvation.  So 
it  was  with  the  Galatians  (Gal.  v.  2,  4),  and  so  with  Roman 
Catholics  holding  with  their  church  (2  Thess.  ii.  10-12). 
Those  in  that  church  who  were  saved  held  the  foundation — 
Christ  alone.    Hooker's  reply  turns  upon  the  question  of  a 
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direct  denial  of  the  foundation  of  faith.  Supposing  that  the 
Eomish  doctrine  is  a  direct  denial,  still  multitudes  were 
ignorant  of  its  meaning,  or  professed  it  by  mere  custom,  and 
while  holding  other  heresies,  denied  this  regarding  justification 
by  works,  or  held  it  in  a  general  form  of  words  which  might 
cover  a  true  faith  in  Christ  alone.  Under  the  last  head,  he 
appeals  to  the  general  admission  of  the  necessity  of  works  to 
salvation,  and  to  the  strong  language  of  James,  which  he 
reconciles  with  that  of  Paul  on  the  footing  that  while  justifi- 
cation may  be  spoken  of  as  not  implying  sanctification,  it  may 
also  be  spoken  of  as  implying  it.  Then,  the  eflScient  cause  of 
sanctification  is  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  whose  first  movement 
in  the  heart  is  the  root  of  all  Christian  virtues  which  are 
afterwards  produced ;  and  the  same  movement  is  the  root  or 
cause  of  that  faith  which  receives  the  imputed  righteousness 
of  Christ.  Here  it  is  plain  that  Hooker  treads  on  the  very 
line  of  demarcation,  and  it  must  be  owned  that,  while  he  does 
not  really  cross  it,  he  might  easily  be  supposed  to  do  so.  The 
Romish  distinction  of  two  kinds  of  sanctification,  habitual  and 
actual,  is  adopted.  The  first,  which  is  the  commencement  of 
the  Spirit's  work,  is  identical  in  point  of  time  with  receiving 
the  external  righteousness  of  Christ,  but  in  point  of  order  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  producing  faith  comes  first.  So  far  well ;  but 
why  does  he  speak  of  it  as  sanctifying  in  its  nature,  when  it  is 
as  yet  but  spiritual  life  or  regeneration  ?  A  certain  amount  of 
confusion  is  the  necessary  result.  Still  this  very  confusion  of 
thought  is  precisely  that  which  might  exist  in  the  mind  of  a 
Roman  Catholic,  who  really  trusted  in  Christ  alone  for  justifi- 
cation, while  he  might  be  fettered  by  a  form  of  words  about 
works.  This  view  Hooker  tries  to  strengthen  by  referring  to 
the  ancient  use  of  the  word  meriting,  in  the  sense  of 
obtaining ;  but  it  is  liable  to  the  exception,  which  he  does 
not  suflBciently  allow  for,  that  the  word  is  differently  used  in 
the  Romish  views  of  justification.  To  these  arguments  it  is 
added  that  a  deathbed  makes  a  great  diflference  on  men's 
fancies  about  standing  before  the  great  Judge  on  the  ground 
of  personal  merit ;  and  there  is  an  admirable  passage,  shewing 
how  such  "idle  imaginations''  totally  disappear  before  the  face 
of  death,  "to  name  merits  is  to  lay  the  soul  upon  the  rack,"  and 
there  is  ''  no  staff  to  lean  upon,  no  ease,  no  rest,  no  comfort 
there,  but  only  in  Christ  Jesus.'* 
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Hitherto  Hooker  has  reasoned  on  the  footinsr  of  his 
opponents — that  Rome  directly  denies  the  foundation  of 
saving  faith.  Now  he  boldly  adventures  on  the  opposite  tack. 
The  Church  of  Rome,  even  at  the  worst,  does  not  directly  deny 
the  foundation, — she  does  so  hy  consequent  The  denial  may 
be  plainly  and  inevitably  deduced  from  her  doctrine,  but  that 
there  is  a  direct  denial  he  "  utterly  denies."  This  is  a 
remarkable  line  of  argument, — not  new,  certainly,  for  it  was 
precisely  the  object  of  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  to 
bring  about  this  state  of  the  question.  But  why  is  Hooker  so 
urgent  about  it  ?  Why  so  determined  to  say  as  much  as  can 
by  any  means  be  said  in  belialf  of  the  safety  of  Roman 
Catholics  ?  It  is  not  from  a  wider  charity  than  his  opponents 
had ;  for,  after  all,  his  admissions  of  a  virtual  denial  of  the 
foundation  of  saving  faith  are  so  full,  that  the  conclusions  of 
his  opponents  with  regard  to  the  perils  of  Popery  are  hardly 
at  all  shaken.  It  seems  rather  to  have  sprung  from  the 
feeling  that  his  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  divine  had  been 
attacked  when  his  original  statement  had  been  questioned, 
and  especially  from  his  growing  dislike  of  Puritanism  in  every 
one  of  its  forms. 

Some  of  his  former  positions  are  now  resumed,  some  new 
ones  are  taken  up,  and  he  carefully  guards  himself  from  the 
objections  to  which  he  has  exposed  himself.  What  is  the  founda- 
tion of  faith  ?  Here  he  is  conveniently  vague.  It  is  the  way 
of  salvation  through  Christ  and  His  death.  But  this,  of  course, 
is  admitted  by  Romanists  ;  they  make  no  question  about  the 
person  and  vicarious  death  of  Christ  the  Saviour.  A.t  this 
point,  he  is  careful  to  repudiate  the  notion  of  some  of  the  old 
Greek  fathers,  that  the  heathens  might  be  called  Christians 
constructively,  because  they  hold  some  truths  of  natural 
theology.  But  the  repudiation  is  not  distinct ;  and  in  truth, 
his  position  with  regard  to  Papists  is  nearly  identical ;  for  it  is 
only  a  constructive  Christianity  that  he  can  plead  for  them. 
Can  the  elect  of  God  ever  directly  deny  the  foundation  ?  This  is 
the  next  point.  Here  there  is  a  strong  statement  of  the  absolute 
indefectibility  of  grace,  the  certain  and  unfailing  perseverance 
of  the  saints,  which  Hooker  appears  to  have  held  with  the 
most  profound  conviction.  But  this  only  secures  the  elect 
from  "  plain  infidelity,  extreme  despair,  hatred  of  God,  and  all 
godliness,  obduration  in  sin ; "  not  from  other  grievous  errors 
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and  sins,  out  of  which  they  will  be  brought  by  an  actual 
repentance,  or  which,  if  unwitting,  will  be  forgiven.  Thus 
there  remains  still  the  difference  between  errors  of  ignorance 
and  stubborn  heresy.  Those  who  are  guilty  of  the  latter,  the 
apostle  calls  "dogs," — the  ignorant  errorist  he  treats  with 
fatherly  tenderness.  "  The  heresy  of  freewill  was  a  millstone 
about  the  Pelagians*  necks  ;  shall  we  therefore  give  sentence  of 
death  inevitable  against  all  those  fathers  in  the  Greek  Church 
which,  being  mispersuaded,  died  in  the  error  of  freewill  ?"  The 
Galatian  argument  is  now  resumed,  with  some  additions.  The 
original  broach ers  of  the  circumcision  heresy  would  not  have 
been  described  as  "  certain  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  which 
believed,"  if  they  had  directly  denied  the  foundation.  And 
the  whole  warning  to  the  Galatians,  as  in  danger  of  falling 
from  grace  and  losing  all  benefit  from  Christ,  implied  that  they 
knew  and  believed  that  "  in  Christ,  in  grace,  their  salvation  lay, 
which  is  a  plain  direct  acknowledgment  of  the  foundation." 

The  last  question  is  now  directly  faced :  "  Whether  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  concerning  the  necessity  of 
works  unto  salvation,  be  a  direct  denial  of  the  foundation  of 
our  faith  ? "  First,  if  it  were  so,  the  Church  of  Rome  would 
simply  cease  to  be  a  Christian  Church.  But  Calvin  admits 
that  "in  the  Papacy  some  Church  remaineth, — a  Church 
crazed,  or,  if  you  will,  broken  quite  in  pieces,  forlorn,  mis- 
shapen, yet  some  Church  ;"  his  reason  being,  "  Antichrist  must 
sit  in  the  temple  of  God."  Philip  Momay  du  Plessis,  a  French 
Protestant,  admits  the  "slender  thread"  by  which  Rome  holds 
life.  Zanchius  acknowledges  "the  Church  of  Rome,  even 
at  this  present  day,  for  a  Church  of  Christ, — such  a  Church  as 
Israel  under  Jeroboam,  yet  a  Church  ;"  his  reason  being  that 
she  holds  the  truth  regarding  God,  and  the  person  of  Christ, 
and  confesses  Christ  as  the  only  Redeemer  and  coming  Judge. 
But  Hooker  "  reins  the  question  shorter  than  they  do."  Let 
Popish  pride,  and  bloody  tyranny,  and  idolatry,  and  every  error 
be  abjured,  this  alone  remaining,  "by  Christ  alone,  without 
works,  we  cannot  be  saved,"  and  it  is  enough  for  him  to  shew 
that  this  does  not  prove  a  direct  denial  of  the  foundation  of 
faith.  For  works,  in  this  sense,  are  only  an  addition  to  the 
foundation,  not  an  alteration  of  the  foundation  itself.  Salvation 
only  by  Christ,  is  the  true  foundation  of  Christianity;  but 
does  this  exclude  every  sort  of  addition?     What,  then,  of 
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faith,  of  confession,  and  obedience  ?  We  ourselves  hold  such 
"  additaments  of  explication/*  The  Romish  addition  may  be, 
and  is,  privative,  so  as  to  take  away  the  very  essence  of  that  to 
which  it  is  adjoined  ;  still  the  denial  is  not  direct ;  in  words, 
somehow,  the  foundation  is  still  confessed, — as  if  one  should 
gay,  our  election  is  of  grace  for  our  works*  sake,  electing  grace 
would  be  confessed  in  words,  though  utterly  denied  in  fact. 
The  works  that  are  added  by  Rome  are  better  than  circum- 
cision ;  for  they  are  of  constant  obligation,  whereas  circumcision 
is  superseded  by  baptism.  And  when  we  say  we  are  justified 
by  faith  alone,  we  do  not  exclude  hope  and  charity  as 

^  inseparable  mates  with  faith  in  the  man  that  is  justified,  or  works  as 
necessary  duties  required  at  the  hands  of  every  justified  man  ;  but  to 
shew  that  faith  is  the  only  hand  which  putteth  on  Christ  unto  justifica- 
tion, and  Christ  the  only  garment,  which  being  so  put  on,  covereth  the 
shame  of  our  defiled  natures,  hideth  the  imperfections  of  our  works, 
preserveth  us  blameless  in  the  sight  of  God,  before  whom  otherwise  the 
very  weakness  of  our  faith  were  cause  sufiicient  to  make  us  culpable,  yea, 
to  shut  us  out  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  where  nothing  that  is  not 
absolute  can  euter." 

Christ  is  alone  in  our  redemption  ;  but  to  convey  the  bless- 
ing to  us  there  was  the  eternal  election  of  God,  and  there  is 
the  effectual  application  in  time,  and  the  consummation  in 
glory.  Christ  is  in  all  these;  in  Him  and  by  Him  we  are 
called,  justified,  sanctified,  glorified,  and  all  by  Him  alone: 
"  Howbeit,  not  so  by  Him  alone,  as  if  in  us,  to  our  vocation, 
the  hearing  of  the  gospel;  to  our  justification,  faith ;  to  our 
sanctification,  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit;  to  our  entrance  into 
rest,  perseverance  in  hope,  in  faith,  in  holiness,  were  not 
necessary."  The  fault  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  in  ascribing 
to  works  a  power  to  satisfy  God  for  sin,  and  to  merit  grace 
here  and  glory  in  heaven.  Still  works  are  "  a  thing  subordin- 
ated, builded  to  the  foundation,"  which  is  Christ,  and,  when 
wrongly  added,  do  not  form  an  addition  to  the  foundation,  but 
to  the  thing  subordinate.  The  foundation  is  indeed  over- 
thrown by  ascribing  divine  acceptableness  to  any  work 
"proceeding  from  the  natural  freedom  of  our  will,"  by  attach- 
ing to  works  an  expiatory  and  meritorious  value, — by  congruity 
to  merit  vocation ;  by  a  second  sort  to  merit  the  second 
justification,  and  by  condignity  to  merit  heaven;  this  is  to 
"  puU  up  the  doctrine  of  faith  by  the  roots."  The  plain  direct 
denial  of  the  foundation  is  a  necessary  conclusion  from  these 
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tenets ;  but  then  it  is  a  conclusion,  an  inference,  not  in  itself  a 
direct  avouch  ment.  Again,  there  are  various  sorts  of  heresies, 
all  of  which  may  alike  overthrow  the  foundation,  but  not  all 
with  the  same  obviousness  to  popular  apprehension.  The 
Bomish  heresy  about  works  is  of  the  sort  that  admits  of  the 
less  instructed  holding  it,  and  yet  readily  granting  and  main- 
taining the  true  foundation.  That,  in  this  reasoning,  Hooker 
may  not  be  suspected  of  seeking  to  varnish  Bomish  tenets^  he 
declares : 

"  Since  I  began  thoroughly  to  understand  their  meaning,  I  have  found 
their  halting  in  this  doctrine  greater  than  perhaps  it  seemeth  to  them 
which  know  not  the  deepness  of  Satan,  as  the  blessed  Divine  speaketh." 
"The  Church  of  Rome  is  an  adversary  unto  Christ's  merits,"  although 
she  "  acknowledges  that  we  have  received  the  jwwer  of  meriting  by  the 
blood  of  Christ."  The  Popish  notion  of  grace  is  totally  different  from 
liis.  "  By  grace  they  confess  ;  but  by  grace  in  such  sort,  that  as  many 
as  wear  the  diadem  of  bliss,  they  wear  nothing  but  what  they  have 


won." 


Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  this  long  argument,  with  all 
these  admissions,  is,  after  all,  but  a  wearisome  iteration  of  a 
verbal  quibble,  a  mere  airy  line  between  direct  and  indirect, 
Hooker  now  claims  a  full  verdict  in  his  favour  with  regard 
to  his  original  assertion,  on  the  ground  of  this  distinction. 
Here  there  occurs  a  remarkable  passage.  It  presents  a  char- 
acteristic picture  of  the  man,  both  in  his  strength  and  in  his 
weakness,  and  of  his  peculiar  art  of  persuasion.  He  has 
seemed  to  grant  the  total  contrariety  between  salvation  by 
grace  and  salvation  by  human  merit,  in  whatever  way  that 
merit  may  be  derived,  or  under  whatever  name  it  may  pass. 
You  lay  aside  all  suspicion,  you  drop  your  guard.  At  that 
moment  comes  the  thrust.  It  is  delivered  so  quickly,  and  the 
rapier  is  so  keen,  that  you  scarcely  feel  it.  But  it  is  presently 
followed  by  a  warm  and  persistent  attack  that  demands  all  your 
vigilance  and  skill.  Grace  is  grace,  and  works  are  works, 
"  howbeit "  many  saints,  martyrs,  and  ancient  fathers  **  have 
had  their  sundry  perilous  opinions/'  and  amongst  them  this, 
"  that  they  hoped  to  make  God  some  part  of  amends  for  their 
sins  by  the  voluntary  punishments  which  they  laid  upon  them- 
selves ; "  and  shall  we  place  upon  their  graves  the  deadly 
epitaph  of  damnation  ?  If  error  is  always  damning,  who  can 
hope  to  be  saved  ?    Then,  kindling  and  gathering  all  his  force. 
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he  refuses  to  exclude  any,  be  he  pope  or  cardinal,  from  the 
benefit  of  this  hope  ;  for  in  this  matter  there  is  no  diflference 
between  them  '*  and  John  a  Style." 

'^  Give  me  a  man,  of  what  estate  or  conditioD  soever,  yea,  a  cardinal  or  a 
pope,  whom  at  the  extreme  point  of  his  life  affliction  hath  made  to  know 
himself ;  whose  heart  God  hath  touched  with  true  sorrow  for  all  his 
sins,  and  filled  with  love  toward  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  whose  eyes  ara 
opened  to  see  the  truth,  and  his  mouth  to  renounce  all  heresy  and  error 
any  way  opposite  thereunto,  this  one  opinion  of  merit  excepted,  which 
he  thiuketh  God  will  require  at  his  hands,  and  because  he  wanteth, 
therefore  trembleth  and  is  discouraged  ;  it  may  be  I  am  forgetful,  or 
unskilful,  not  furnished  with  things  new  and  old,  as  a  wise  and  learned 
acribe  should  be,  nor  able  to  allege  that,  whereunto,  if  it  were  alleged, 
he  doth  bear  a  mind  most  willing  to  yield,  and  so  to  be  recalled,  as  well 
from  this  as  from  other  errors  :  and  shall  I  think,  because  of  this  only 
error,  that  such  a  man  toucheth  not  so  much  as  the  hem  of  Christ's 
garment  ?  ^ 

The  case  is  put  in  the  most  favourable  light,  and  the  poor 
Papist  is  presented  again  and  again  as  having  all  the  virtues 
and  graces  of  the  Spirit,  with  only  this  infinitesimal  defect, 
that  he  is  in  darkness  as  to  the  complete  freeness  of  saving 
grace,  so  that  he  is  troubled  with  "  a  little  too  much  dejection, 
somewhat  too  great  a  fear."     Then  comes  the  climax  : 

"  Let  me  die,  if  ever  it  be  proved,  that  simply  an  error  doth  exclude  a 
pope  or  a  cardinal,  in  such  a  case,  utterly  from  hope  of  life.  Surely, 
I  must  confess  unto  you,  if  it  be  an  error  to  think  that  God  may  be 
merciful  to  save  men  even  when  they  err,  my  greatest  comfort  is  my 
error ;  were  it  not  for  the  love  I  bear  unto  this  error,  I  would  neither 
wish  to  speak  nor  to  live." 

Finally,  he  claims  the  support  of  Paul  in  what  he  said  of 
himself  in  the  same  circumstances, — "  I  obtained  mercy,  for  I 
did  it  ignorantly."  And  the  sermon  concludes  with  a  warn- 
ing to  Roman  Catholics  against  presuming  on  the  mercy 
of  God  towards  their  fathers  in  the  times  of  darkness, — 
"  Christ  hath  spoken  too  much  unto  you,  for  you  to  claim  the 
privilege  of  your  fathers,"  and  with  an  exhortation  to  the 
Temple  congregation  in  behalf  of  peace  and  charity. 

We  have  been  thus  minute  in  presenting  the  substance  of 
this  celebrated  sermon,  or  rather  treatise,  because  it  gives  so 
lively  a  picture  of  Hooker,  and  because  the  discussion  is  in 
itself  profoundly  interesting  and  useful.  Hooker  appears  here 
as  holding  out  a  hand  to  all  the  great  religious  parties.  The 
Calvinistic  Protestant  finds  a  minutelv  orthodox  statement  of 
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the  most  fundamental  question  between  him  and  Rome^ 
justification  by  faith  alone  through  the  imputed  righteousness 
of  Christ ;  and  the  evangelical  Christian  meets  with  passages 
that  bear  the  genuine  savour  of  gospel  life.  The  Bomanist  is 
pleased  to  find  a  Protestant  so  bent  on  abating  the  rigour  of 
Protestant  denunciation,  and  thinks  he  shall  know  how  to 
avail  himself  of  not  a  few  admissions,  oblique  as  they  are. 
The  Rationalist  rejoices  in  the  broad  charity  which  makes  the 
pale  of  salvation  so  wide,  and  stands  up  so  stoutly  and  with 
such  warmth  against  the  bigotry  that  would  affix  damnation 
to  honest  doubt  or  error.  But  not  one  of  them  can  claim 
Hooker  wholly.  They  would  gladly  welcome  a  champion  of 
such  skill  and  power,  but  without  the  most  pitiful  disin- 
genuousness  they  dare  not  He  has  a  dramatic  power  of 
identifying  himself  for  the  time  with  most  diverse  systems 
and  habits  of  thought  and  feeling;  but  then  it  is  only  for  the 
time.  And  the  great  marvel  is  by  what  magic  he  can  weave 
together  such  different  materials  into  a  garment  in  which  he  is 
himself  to  live. 

It  is  a  painful  but  most  necessary  and  wholesome  question 
that  is  debated.  The  existence  of  scepticism  in  all  its  forms, 
and,  amongst  others,  that  which  denies  the  reality  of  a  final 
and  irremediable  perdition  of  souls,  has  doubtless  a  designed 
compensating  advantage  in  its  effects  upon  Christian  life.  It 
deepens  and  quickens  spiritual  sensibility,  adds  clearness  and 
power  to  Christian  belief,  and  arouses  believers  to  the  urgency 
of  their  obligations  as  witnesses  and  preachers  of  saving  truth 
to  a  perishing  world.  There  is  a  spurious  sensibility,  no  doubt, 
which,  rather  than  allow  itself  to  be  disturbed  in  its  luxurious 
self-indulgence,  will  deny  the  plainest  dictates  of  Scripture, 
deride  the  alarms  of  conscience,  ignore  the  warnings  of 
Providence,  trifle  with  the  glory  of  the  Supreme  Ruler,  and 
recklessly  hazard  the  last  welfare  of  men's  souls.  Though  less 
coarse  in  appearance,  it  is  as  thoroughly  selfish  as  the  most 
sensual  voluptuousness.  But  there  is  also  a  drowsy  sensibility 
which  permits  Christians  to  rest  in  the  holding  of  a  faultless 
creed,  with  an  easy  admission  of  the  awfulness  of  its  truths, 
but  without  a  corresponding  zeal  in  proclaiming  them  to  the 
world.  The  true  counterpart  to  the  prevalence  of  scepticism, 
and  its  only  sure  antidote,  is  the  revival  of  the  Church, — its 
awakening  to  a  more  adequate  sense  of  the  truths  which  it 
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professes,  an  increased  sanctity  of  life,  and  far  more  abundant 
prayer  and  effort  for  men's  salvation. 

Every  token  of  saving  faith  and  true  spiritual  life  in  Roman 
Catholics,  whether  in  past  or  present  times,  will  be  welcomed 
and  garnered  by  right-minded  Protestants  with  joy  and  thanks- 
giving.     But   that  there   have   been  and  are   such  Roman 
Catholics,  must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the  Romish 
system  has  no  tendency  to  produce  them,  and  gives  them  no 
welcome  when  they  appear.     It  is  the  worst  enemy  of  the 
human  race.     It   is   the   mother  alike  of  superstition  and 
infidelity,  those  twin  forms  of  human  degradation  and  ruin. 
It  is  the  corrupter  of  every  truth  of  God,  the  foe  of  every 
interest  of  Christ,  the  seducer  and  betrayer  and  tyrant  of 
mankind.     Our  estimate  of  Hooker  is  not  raised  when  we 
find  him  employing  his  great  gifts,  not  in  exposing  the  perils 
of  such  a  system,  but  rather  in  hiding  them ;  and  our  only 
consolation  is  in  the  perception  of  the  poverty  and  weakness 
of  the  arguments  by  which  alone  that  object  can  be  advanced. 
(1 )  How  manifestly  opposed  to  historical  truth  is  the  state- 
ment, that  Popish  practice  may  be  divorced  from  faith  in  Popish 
dogmas  in  those  who  have  been  born  and  bred  in  that  com- 
munity, or  that  the  practice  is  less  grossly  corrupt  than  the 
dogmas  ?    The  exact  contrary  is  the  fact.     The  practice  went 
before  the  dogma,  and  was  its  root  and  mother,  and  is  always 
worse.    The  dogma  is  little  else  than  an  ecclesiastical  decree, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  uniformity  in  the  practice,  and 
defending  it  from  disturbance  ;  or  a  theological  statement,  with 
the  design  of  giving  the  practice  an  appearance  of  consistency 
-with  scripture  and  reason.     The  range  of  invention  in  false 
religions  is  for  the  most  part  limited  to  fanciful  details  and 
plausible    explanations,    the    fundamental    principles    being 
already  provided  in  corrupt  natural  tendencies  which  are  the 
same  everywhere.     It  is  the  pride  of  man  that  suggests  the 
various  schemes  of  self-righteousness ;  and  the  doctrines  of 
human   ability  for  virtuous   action  as  in   the   sight  of  God, 
of  expiations  which  men  may  render  for  sin,  of  the  superfluous 
and  transferable  merit  they  may  acquire  by  extraordinary 
efforts,  of  a  purgatory  instead  of  heaven,  of  the  worship  of 
saints  and  angels  and  of  relics  and  holy  places,  of  priestly  powers 
for  the  magical  effects  of  external  rites,  and  the  whole  apparatus 
of  superstition,  have  their  original  source  and  find  their  con« 
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genial  home  in  "  the  carnal  mind/'  which  "  is  enmity  against 
God." 

(2.)  Hooker's  doctrine  of  repentance  is  directly  opposed  to 
his  own  doctrine  of  faith,  and  indeed  to  the  whole  scheme  of 
justification  by  the  merits  of  Christ.  The  mingling  of  human 
merits  with  Christ's  in  the  supreme  matter  of  satisfying  eternal 
justice,  he  places  among  the  sins  of  oversight  that  are  covered 
by  a  general  repentance.  Repentance  is  thus  dissociated  from 
faith,  on  which  it  ought  to  rest,  and  made  the  critical  turning 
point  of  divine  acceptance.  It  is  most  painful  to  find  Hooker 
thus  overthrowing  his  own  express  and  ample  statements 
regarding  the  only  standing-ground  of  a  sinner  before  God. 

(3.)  The  plea  of  ignorance  unquestionably  goes  far,  but  not 
so  far  as  Hooker  would  carry  it.     Tt  will  avail  for  weak  faith, 
but  not  for  essential  unbelief.     In  his  hands  it  necessarily  leads 
— if  those  who  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  be  excepted — to 
universal  salvation.     For,  if  ignorance  of  this  vital  truth  of  the 
gospel  be  safe,  where  is  the  limit  to  be  placed  ?    This  remark 
applies  to  Hooker's  classification  of  heresies  in  respect  of  cul- 
pability and  danger ;  he  gives  no  adequate  reason,  with  the 
exception  above  noted,  why  they  should  not  all  be  placed  on 
the  same  footing  as  mere  pardonable  errors.     And  the  use  he 
makes  of  1  Tim.  L  13,  **  I  obtained  mercy,  because  I  did  it 
ignorantly,  and  in  unbelief,"  is  obviously  fallacious.    The  apostle 
in  his  humility  has  been  describing  his  criminality  as  a  perse- 
cutor and  blasphemer  of  Christ ;  the  only  limit  to  its  enormity 
being  that  it  did  not  make  his  salvation  absolutely  impossible, 
— he  had  not  sinned  the  unpardonable  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost    And  the  "  mercy"  which  he  "  obtained"  was  conversion 
to  the  faith  during  his  earthly  life,  by  which  faith  he  stood  in 
the  righteousness  of  Christ,  utterly  abjuring  his  own.    His  case 
as  a  sinner  was  the  same  with  that  of  all  his  countrymen,  if 
we  except  perhaps  Caiaphas ;  but  did  they  all  like  him  obtain 
mercy  ?    "  And  now,  brethren,"  says  Peter,  "  I  wot  that  through 
ignorance  ye  did  it,  as  did  also  your  rulers."     But  with  regard 
to  that  very  sin  of  ignorance,  they  must  "  repent  and  be  con- 
verted," and  they  are  warned  that  "  every  soul  which  will  not 
hear  that  Prophet  shall  be  destroyed  from  among  the  people  " 
(Acts  iii.  17,  19,  23).     God  forbid  that  we  should  abandon  the 
hope  that  many  a  poor  Papist,  even  in  the  darkest  times, 
overlaid  and  perverted  as  the  truth  of  Christ  is  in  the  Romish 
system,  should  not  have  been  so  moved  and  guided  by  the 
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Spirit  of  grace  as  to  come  to  a  true  sense  of  guilt,  and,  while 
still  in  some  measure  using  Romish  language  and  practising 
Romish  customs,  led  to  place  his  real  trust  in  Christ  alone, 
renouncing  and  hating  every  other  plea  at  the  bar  of  the  in- 
finite and  unalterable  Righteousness.  But  this  is  entirely 
diflFerent  from  the  position  of  Hooker,  who  makes  ignorance 
take  the  place  of  faith,  or  rather  the  place  of  the  righteousness 
of  Christ  as  the  basis  of  divine  acceptance  and  pardon. 

(4.)  The  entire  argument  on  which  Hooker  spends  so  much 
toil  and  ingenuity,  with  regard  to  the  diflference  between  a 
direct  and  a  constructive  denial  of  the  foundation  of  faith, 
appears  to  be  not  only  irrelevant,  but  even  hostile  to  his  case. 
For  the  question  is  about  the  likelihood  of  salvation  in  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  and  if,  at  least  consequentially,  that  system 
— to  use  his  own  language — "  pulls  up  by  the  roots  the  doc- 
trines of  faith,"  "  plainly  overthrows  the  foundation  of  faith, 
and  extinguishes  the  force  of  the  blood  of  Christ,"  what  matters 
it  though  the  truth  be  not  denied  directly  and  in  so  many 
words  ?  It  is  the  virtual,  the  practical  effect  of  the  system 
that  is  in  question.  And  is  it  not  all  the  more  ruinous  from 
this  very  deception  ?  Are  not  men  only  the  more  effectually 
retained  in  its  deadly  errors  by  this  occasional,  fragmentary, 
and  superficial  use  of  scriptural  and  evangelical  terms  ? 

(5.)  Nothing  needs  be  said  with  regard  to  the  finessing 
about  the  expression  "by  Christ  alone,"  when  he  takes  the 
trouble  to  tell  us  that  this  does  not  exclude  God's  election  of 
the  redeemed  in  eternity,  or  the  Spirit's  application  of  redemp- 
tion in  time.  This  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  Hooker 
seems  to  play  with  the  understandings  of  his  readers.  It  is 
rather  worse  here,  for  it  is  trifling  with  the  most  glorious  work 
of  God  and  the  most  precious  hope  of  sinners — ^the  provision 
of  a  meritorious  satisfaction  for  sin  in  Christ  and  His  death. 
In  like  manner,  the  ''  additament "  to  the  foundation,  which 
does  not  alter  the  foundation,  needs  no  exposure.  Hooker 
himself  has  properly  said  that  the  Romish  system  of  works 
changes  "  the  very  essence  of  the  remedy." 

(6.)  The  question  whether  the  Church  of  Rome  is  really  a 
Christian  church,  is  not  one  of  great  consequence  at  any  time, 
and  in  the  present  case  is  of  no  consequence  at  all ;  for  the 
possibility  of  salvation  for  men  who  are  more  or  less  connected 
with  it  is  willingly  admitted,  and  the  affirmation  of  its  being  a 
Christian  church  can  carry  us  no  farther.    But  Hooker  incurs 
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a  serious  charge  by  importing  this  question  into  the  present 
discussion ;  for  he  is  exalting  the  idea  of  the  visible  church 
beyond  its  true  dimensions ;  and,  while  trying  to  increase  the 
probability  of  salvation  within  the  pale  of  Rome,  he  is  making 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  defend  the  Reformation  from  the 
charge  of  schism.  Another  step  in  the  course  of  error  follows ; 
for  if  the  Protestant  separation  from  Rome  be  justifiable  while 
its  corruptions  were  so  innocuous  as  is  suggested,  the  idea  of 
a  visible  church  as  a  divine  institution,  and  therefore  demand- 
ing the  most  sedulous  care  in  framing  its  polity  and  adminis- 
tering its  government  in  accordance  with  all  that  is  known  of 
the  divine  will  regarding  it, — such  a  conception  of  the  church 
is  well-nigh  overturned.  We  may  play  fast  and  loose  with  it 
as  may  suit  the  requirements  of  a  shifting  expediency.  The 
visible  church  is  a  divine  instrument  for  the  advancement  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  for  the  ingathering  and  edification  of  His 
people  in  this  world.  It  is  not  essential  to  salvation  to  be 
living  in  connection  with  it,  for  the  case  is  easily  conceivable 
of  one  improperly  cut  off  from  its  communion  (unless  we  hold 
its  administration  to  be  infallible),  and  therefore  still  in  full 
communion  with  Christ  and  His  true  body.  But  as  a  divine 
instrument,  of  vast  importance  for  the  Redeemer's  glory  and 
the  good  of  His  people,  not  the  slightest  intimation  of  His  will 
regarding  its  structure  and  administration  is  to  be  disregarded 
or  lightly  tampered  with.  Here,  therefore,  we  cannot  but  see 
the  disintegration  already  at  work  and  far  advanced  in  Hooker's 
views,  which  was  afterwards  fully  developed  in  the  hetero- 
geneous structure  of  his  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity." 

(7.)  A  word  remains  to  be  said  regarding  the  treatment  of  the 
Oalatian  circumcision.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  a  case  in 
point ;  it  was  manifestly  a  case  of  transition  from  truth  to 
error ;  some  were  infected,  but  not  all,  and  those  who  were 
might  yet  be  cured.  Hence  the  tenderness  that  mingles  with 
the  apostle's  indignation.  Doubtless  there  was  this  resemblance 
to  the  case  of  Papists,  that  some  gospel  terms  were  still  used 
by  those  who  were  really  changing  the  foundation  of  faith. 
That  it  was  a  less  defensible  case  is  quite  untenable.  Circum- 
cision had  been  a  divine  institution,  and  was  still  permitted  to 
Jewish  Christians  in  the  transition  from  the  old  economy  to 
the  new.  It  was  not  an  arbitrary  invention,  like  so  many  of 
the  Romish  rites  and  usages ;  but  if  adopted  by  (}entile 
Christians,  it  could  only  mean  a  thing  essential  to  salvation. 
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and  claiming  a  place  along  with  Christ's  death  in  the  meritorious 
standing  of  a  sinner  before  God.  Hence  the  broad  unhesitat- 
ing denunciation  of  the  Apostle,  so  different  from  the  attenuated 
subtleties  of  Hooker: — "If  ye  be  circumcised,  Christ  shall 
profit  you  nothing."  "  Christ  is  become  of  no  effect  unto  you, 
whosoever  of  you  are  justified  by  the  law ;  ye  are  fallen  from 
grace." 

Our  limits  do  not  admit  of  any  detailed  notice  of  the  remain- 
ing  sermon  on  **  The  Nature  of  Pride."  It  is  given  by  Mr 
Keble  in  a  greatly  enlarged  form  as  compared  with  previous 
editions, — ^for  which  additions  he  is  indebted  to  the  Dublin 
University  Library.  From  its  length,  and  the  variety  of  its 
contents,  it  would  seem  to  be  rather  a  collection  of  discourses 
than  one  only.  It  presents  the  same  forms  of  doctrine  as  have 
been  already  described,  but  is  free  from  such  questionable 
positions  as  are  found  in  the  other  Temple  Sermons.  There 
are  tokens  of  an  increased  or  more  open  hostility  to  the 
Puritans,  and  some  interesting  anticipations  of  the  leading 
principles  of  the  "Ecclesiastical  Polity."  It  is  marked  by 
a  frequent  loftiness  and  strength  of  thought,  and  a  copious  and 
stately  eloquence,  which  make  us  feel  the  full  force  of  Owen's 
regret,  that  the  main  relic  of  Hooker's  genius,  and  of  his  mental 
toil  and  learned  accumulations,  should  be  a  controversial  work 
against  such  a  party  as  the  Puritans.  Never  surely  was  there 
a  sadder  instance  of  "  giving  up  to  party  what  was  meant  for 
mankind."  James  Murdoch. 


Art.  V. — Reorganisation  of  the  Prussian  Evangelical 

Church. 

THERE  is  at  present  much  controversy  respecting  the 
new  Prussian  Church  laws — the  so-called  "Falk"  laws. 
These  the  Roman  Catholics  resent  as  an  outrage  upon  their 
liberty ;  but  they  cannot  be  deemed  excessively  onerous,  and 
they  are  certainly  impartial,  because  they  apply  in  precisely 
the  same  sense,  and  with  strict  equality,  to  the  national  Pro- 
testant Church,  as  well  as  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
If  a  Protestant  Qovemment  only  enforces  the  same  measuxQi^ 
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against  the  Roman  Catholics  as  against  its  own  national 
Church,  it  is  not  probable  that  either  injustice  or  real  hard- 
ship is  imposed  on  the  former.  And  the  fact,  that  the 
Protestant  Church  accepts  these  measures  as  needful  to  the 
wellbeing  and  security  of  the  State,  will  make  the  British  public 
suspect  the  true  meaning  of  the  Romish  outcry  against  them. 
Amidst,  however,  the  din  of  this  controversy,  other  changes  are 
silently  being  enacted  in  the  Protestant  Church  of  Prussia 
which,  though  apt  to  be  overlooked,  cannot  fail  to  effect  great 
results  in  Germany — changing  the  whole  aspect  and  destiny  of 
Protestantism  in  that  country,  and  which  must  have  special 
interest  for  our  readers.  The  eight  old  provinces  of  the 
Prussian  kingdom  are  being  drawn  together  under  one  Chiurch 
constitution,  whose  principle  is  essentially  Presbyterian.  And 
the  first  step  in  this  great  organic  reconstruction  of  the 
Prussian  Evangelical  Church  has  been  taken,  in  the  organisa- 
tion throughout  the  six  eastern  provinces  (thus  assimilating 
them  to  the  two  western  provinces  of  Rhineland  and  West- 
phalia) of  each  evangelical  congregation  or  community 
(Oemeinde),  and  its  election  at  once  of  a  representative  body 
of  its  members,  and  of  a  session,  composed  of  the  pastor  and 
elders.  On  this  wide  and  firmly-organised  basis,  presbyteries 
(KreiS'Synoden)  and  synods  for  each  province  are  to  be 
established;  and  finally,  a  general  synod  of  the  whole  Church 
is  to  be  convened  as  soon  as  possible,  where  the  final  arrange- 
ments for  the  government  of  this  national  Church  will  be 
determined  upon.  We  propose  briefly  to  describe  the  ante- 
cedents of  these  great  phenomena,  viz.,  the  organisation  of 
a  Free,  Protestant,  and  Presbyterian  Church  in  Europe,  with 
the  severance  of  the  bonds  that  have  hitherto  linked  the  most 
theocratic  State  to  the  most  bureaucratic  Protestant  Church 
in  Europe ;  as  also  to  describe  the  specific  enactments  which 
are  now  bringing  these  events  to  pass. 

It  is  not  sufficiently  known  that  Luther,  in  proclaiming  the 
doctrine  of  the  universal  priesthood  of  believers,  not  only 
denounced  and  destroyed  the  superstitious  claims  of  Rome's 
exclusive  priesthood,  and  the  hierarchical  distinctions  of  the 
Roman  orders,  but  also  asserted  and  established  the  rights  of 
the  universal  lay  membership  of  the  Church.  These  rights, 
he  said,  were  to  be  exercised  by  each  congregation  or  com- 
munity, but  in  an  orderly  manner,  so  as  to  secure  the  preach- 
ing of  God's  Word,  the  pure  administration  of  the  sacramentfl^ 
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and  the  fulfilment  of  the  mutual  services  of  Christian  fellow- 
ship.^ 

The  stormy  confusion  and  feverish  excitement  of  that 
epoch,  leading  to  the  Anabaptist  excesses  and  the  Feasants' 
War,  hindered  the  adequate  recognition  of  that  principle  of 
communal  or  congregational  rights,  and  the  consequent 
organisation  of  the  "  congregation  "  in  the  Lutheran  Churches 
of  the  Reformation.  And  the  pressure  of  events  compelled 
these  Churches  to  preserve,  and  even  to  rivet  more  firmly, 
that  relation  with  the  State  authorities  of  their  respective 
countries,  which  was,  under  varying  form,  the  universal 
tradition  and  usage  of  the  mediaeval  Church.  It  is  impossible 
to  understand  the  growth  of  our  national  Protestant  Churches, 
and  more  especially  of  the  excessive  "  territorialism  "  or  abject 
State-dependence  of  the  Prussian  Church,  without  reviewing 
the  circumstances  leading  to  this  close  relationship  between 
Church  and  State  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  especially 

^  Luther,  in  his  Address  to  the  Christian  Nobles  of  the  Grerman  Nation, 
Bays :  "  Denn  all  Christen  sind  wahrhaftes  geistlichen  standes,  nnd  ist 
nnter  ihnen  kein  unterschied,  denn  des  amts  halber  allein,  wie  Paulas,  1  Cor. 
12  ch.  sagt ;  dass  wir  allesammt  ein  Korper  sind,  doch  ein  jeglich  Glied 
aein  eignen  Werk  hat,  damit  es  dem  andem  dient  Das  macht  Alles,  dass 
wir  Eine  Taufe,  Ein  Evangelium,  Einen  Glauben  haben,  und  sind  gleiche 
Christen,  denn  die  Taufe,  Evangelium  und  Glauben — die  machen  allein 
Geistlich  und  Christenvolk."  ['*  For  aU  Christians  are  properly  of  the 
spiritual  and  clerical  order,  and  there  is  no  difiference  between  them,  save  in 
the  office  they  hold  :  as  St  Paul  says  (1  Cor  xii.),  that  we  are  all  one  body, 
yet  that  each  member  has  its  own  office,  that  it  may  serve  the  other.  All 
lies  here,  that  we  have  one  baptism,  one  gospel,  one  faith,  and  are  equally 
Christians ;  for  baptism,  the  gospel,  and  faith,  these  alone  make  us  spiritual, 
and  people  of  Christ."]  ^  Yet  Luther  says  :  '*  Was  gemein  ist  mag  Niemand 
ohne  der  Gemeinde  Willen  an  sich  nehmen.  Darum  soil  ein  jeder  der  ein 
Christ  sein  will  gewiss  seyn  und  bei  sich  wohl  erwagen  dass  wir  alle 
zngleich  Priesten  sind,  d.  i.  dass  wir  gleiche  Gewalt  an  dem  Worte  Gottes 
and  jedem  Sacramente  haben ;  doch  gebuhre  es  einem  Jeden  sich  der- 
selbigen  nicht  zu  gebrauchen,  denn  aUein  aus  YerwiUigungder  Gemeinde 
oder  Beruf  der  Oberen,  denn  was  aller  insgemein  ist,  kann  Niemand  inson- 
demeit  an  sich  zieben,  bis  er  dazu  beruf  en  ist."^  [**What  is  common 
to  all,  no  one  can  take  upon  himself,  without  the  will  and  command 
of  the  community.  Let  every  one  who  means  to  be  a  Christian  be  assured, 
and  let  him  ponder  the  truth,  that  we  are  all  alike  priests,  ~i.  e,  that  we 
have  equal  power  with  respect  to  the  word  of  God  and  every  sacrament : 
yet  is  not,  therefore,  the  duty  of  each  to  use  that  power ;  for  no  one  can, 
without  the  consent  of  the  community  or  the  commission  of  its  rulers, 
i^ropriate  especially  to  himself  what  is  common  to  alL"] 


1  Of.  KOsttin,  **  Luther's  Doctrine  of  the  Cbuieh,**  voL  L  pp.  816, 828. 
i  Yon  d«r  BabyL  QefangeDSclMft. 
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in  GermaDy.  Guizot  has  named  four  causes^  which  secured 
to  the  laity,  even  when  excluded  from  any  direct  spiritual 
authority,  influence  in  the  administration  of  church  affairs. 
Two  of  these,  the  rights  of  patronage  and  of  the  "  Vogtei*'  or 
temporal  defendership,  were  chiefly  vested  throughout  all 
Catholic  countries  in  the  kings  or  princes  of  each  land.  More 
important,  however,  than  these,  was  the  sentiment  which  arose, 
in  a  sense,  from  the  Catholic  conception  of  a  Christian  State, 
namely,  that  it  was  a  State  the  whole  of  whose  citizens  were 
by  the  acts  of  baptism  and  confirmation  made  Christians,  and 
thus  members  of  the  church.  Merely  as  members  of  the  church, 
neither  individually  nor  in  their  separate  congregations,  did 
they  exercise  any  rights.  These  were  gradually  taken  away 
from  them.  But  as  members  of  the  church  and  citizens  of  a 
Christian  State,  their  rights  in  the  church  were  still  repre- 
sented and  maintained  by  their  national  rulers.  Sir  James 
Stephen  says  with  perfect  truth  :* 

"  The  Court  of  Home  began  by  degrees  to  exclude  the  laity  from 
any  share  in  the  election  of  bishops,  and  to  confine  them  wholly  to  the 
clergy,  which  at  length  was  wholly  effected :  this  mere  form  of  election 
appearing  to  the  people  to  he  a  thing  of  small  consequence,  while  the  crown 
was  in  possession  of  an  absolute  negative  which  was  almost  equivalent  to  a 
direct  right  of  nomination" 

The  king  was  thus  the  guardian  and  the  administrator  of 
the  rights  of  his  people,  who  constituted  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  church,  in  his  dealings  with  Rome,  and  in  his 
control  of  the  clergy  and  of  church  property.  It  was  on  this 
ground  that  the  three  estates  of  the  English  realm,  as  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  who  formed  the  church  of  this  country, 
and  who  therefore  rightly  held  all  the  rights  and  owned  all  the 
property  of  the  church,  carried  through  the  English  Reformation. 
In  the  German  empire,  however,  the  peculiar  relations  of  the 
empire  and  the  papacy  gave  special  emphasis  to  this  position 
of  the  civil  rulers : 

"  In  nature  and  compass,  the  government  of  these  two  potentates  — 
the  pope  and  the  emperor — is  the  same,  differing  only  in  the  sphere  of  its 
working.  .  •  .  Opposition  between  two  servants  of  the  same  King  is 
inconceivable,  each  being  bound  to  aid  and  foster  the  other;  the 
co-operation  of  both  being  needed  in  all  that  concerns  the  welfare  of 
Christendom  at  large."' 

»  "  History  of  Civilisation,"  vol.  u,  pp.  37-43.     (Bohn's  edition.) 

*  In  his  **  Commentaries  of  the  Laws  of  England,"  vol.  iii  p.  6. 

»  "  The  Holy  Roman  Empire,"  by  James  Bryce,  D.C.L.    3d  edition,  p.  107. 
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According  to  this  theory — ^which  gave  the  organised  life  of  a 
Christian  people  two  heads  or  rulers,  but  at  the  same  time  gave 
these  two  ruling  powers  mutual  relations  to  one  another — the 
people  had  a  safeguard  of  their  national  interests  and  of  their 
personal  freedom  against  a  Papal  Episcopate  in  their  national 
ruler,  whilst  he  at  the  same  time  maintained  and  enforced  the 
spiritual  authority  and  discipline  of  the  church.  Now,  in  the 
Religious  Peace  of  1555,  the  Emperor  conceded  to  the  Electoral 
Princes  who  had  joined  the  Reformation  the  liberty  to  adopt 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  to  alter  the  public  ordinances  and 
the  constitution  of  the  church  in  their  respective  lands.  This 
authority  devolved,  from  the  Empire  on  the  reforming  Princes 
of  its  Electoral  Diet ;  and  thus  the  mediaeval  conception  of  a 
State  enforcing  religious  laws,  and  regulating  religious  ordin- 
ances, was  transferred  to  the  Protestant  Church.  From  the 
very  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  old  popular  idea,  that  these 
supreme  ecclesiastical  privileges  belonged  to  the  national  ruler 
as  the  head  and  representative  of  a  Christian  people  and 
church,  was  brought  prominently  into  view;  since  these  princes 
sought  and  obtained  this  concession  from  the  empire,  not 
because  they  themselves  had  become  Lutherans,  but  because 
their  peoples  had.  Nevertheless,  it  was  under  this  privilege 
conceded  to  their  princes,  and  by  their  acceptance  of  the 
creed  and  church-order  which  their  princes  approved,  that 
the  peoples  of  the  Reformation  obtained  peace.  The  old 
imperial  rights  became  thus  the  foundations  of  the  modern 
State  churches  of  the  continent. 

Other  reasons  combined  with  the  necessities  of  the  times  to 
exalt  the  authority  and  extend  the  direct  action  of  the  State 
in  the  domain  of  the  church.  The  German  reformers  threw 
their  whole  soul  into  the  work  of  reforming  corrupt  Roman 
doctrine.  In  their  immense  labours  to  awaken  and  purify  the 
religious  life  of  the  people,  and  to  relume  the  spiritual  glory 
of  Christianity,  they  gave  less  heed  to  the  inferior  questions 
of  church  polity,^  and  allowed,  under  the  urgency  6f  a  tempes- 

^  Eang  Frederick  William  IV.,  in  one  of  the  two  remarkable  documents  he 
published  in  1845,  puts  this  forcibly:—'*  The  Reformation  in  Germany 
found  the  churches  converted  into  bishoprics,  the  bishoprics  into  imperial 
provinces,  and  the  bishops  into  mighty  territorial  princes — verily,  the 
worst  princes  of  the  Imperial  Diet.  They  found  the  clergy,  who  had 
been  originally  appointed  by  the  bishops  as  under-bishops  and  helpers, 
degraded  into  serfs  of  the  bishops ;  and  '  the  Diaconate '  converted  into 
a  mere  ceremonial  introduction  to  the  priesthood,  without  the  least  tr«AA 
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tuous  and  critical  epoch,  arrangements  to  be  made  for  the 
present  order  and  defence  of  the  reformed  churches,  which 
they  never  sanctioned  as  scriptural  and  authoritative,  or  meant 
to  be  permanent  By  that  upheaval  of  the  old  mediaeval  world, 
in  which  the  public  and  social  life  of  the  people  had  been  so 
minutely  interlaced  and  organised  by  the  combined  and  inter- 
acting forces  of  two  ruling  powers — the  Church  and  State,  we 
can  understand  how  the  whole  fabric  of  society  was  racked  and 
rent.  We  also  understand  how,  in  the  confusion  and  overthrow 
of  its  former  religious  institutions,  society  clung  and  organised 
itself,  in  its  religious  as  well  as  its  civil  polity,  around  the  ont 
factor  of  authority,  with  which  it  was  familiar,  and  which 
survived  the  terrific  convulsion :  and  this  became  almost  a 
necessity  when  their  new  religious  faith  and  their  freedom  to 
establish  religious  ordinances  in  conformity  with  their  faith, 
had  to  be  defended  by  the  armed  power  of  their  rulers, 
or  were  only  tolerated  by  their  indulgence.  Those  princes 
who  headed  the  Reformation  were  the  most  eminent  members 
of  the  newly-formed  churches,  and  by  this  position  they  were 
authorised,  it  was  felt,  not  only  to  defend  them  abroad,  but  to 
maintain  them  at  home,  and  to  this  end  to  administer  their 
aflfairs  so  as  most  eflfectually  to  secure  their  prosperity.  For 
Protestantism  had  introduced  a  new  doctrine  of  the  civil 
magistracy.  According  to  Rome,  the  State  was  of  itself,  till  it 
was  consecrated  by  alliance  with,  and  obedience  to,  the  church, 
profane  and  evil.  It  was  the  ruling  power  of  the  "  scectdum** 
or  world.  But  Protestantism,  both  in  the  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed churches,  conceived  the  civil  magistracy  as  ordained  of 

of  its  original  purpose  in  the  church.  And  finally,  they  found  the  people 
wholly  outside  the  church,  and  without  any  voice  in  its  afifairs.  But 
they  found  what  was  a  thousand  times  worse  than  that ; — they  found  the 
Christian  faith  yet  more  corrupted,  and  more  unlike  its  Divine  original, 
than  the  Church.  The  Keformcrs,  accordingly,  thanks  to  God,  did  not 
think  of  themselves,  but,  with  undivided  energy,  inspired  and  blessed 
by  God,  devoted  themselves  to  what  was  of  paramount  concern.  They  raised 
and  purified  the  faith  of  the  apostles  from  the  grave  of  its  concealment  and 
corruptions.  What  properly  related  to  the  Church  was  a  secondary  matter, 
— must,  indeed,  in  this  vast  struggle  for  life  and  death,  be  of  necessity 
a  secondary  matter."  "Accordingly,"  continues  Professor  Richter,  who 
has  so  faithfully  exhibited  the  views  of  his  monarch  and  friend,  ^'the 
Heformers  only  devised  provisional  arrangements  in  the  Church,  but  these 
provisional  arrangements  have  become  permanent,  and  reverence  for  the 
Reformation  has  erroneously  led  men  to  seek  authority  for  them  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures."— *'irin^  F.  Wilhelm  IV,  u-nd  die  Ver/cMung  der  Evan- 
geliKhen  Kirche.'*    Von  Ludwig  Richter.     (Berlin,  1861.    P.  54.) 
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Qod,  as  entrusted  with  '*  the  sword  "  for  the  maintenance  of  His 
divine  order  and  law,  and  thus  authorised  to  control  every 
realm  of  life,  save  that  which  was  under  the  immediate  govern- 
ment of  the  ruling  officers  of  the  church.  A  theocratic  doctrine 
runs  through  the  writings  of  all  the  reformera,— of  Zwingle, 
as  much  as,  of  Calvin  and  Luther. 

In  Germany,  however,  there  was  another  cause  of  this  ascend- 
ancy of  the  State  over  the  Church,  stronger  and  more  operative 
than  any  we  have  named.  The  State  received  the  episcopal 
regency  of  the  Church  into  its  hands.  The  King  of  Prussia  is 
the  Suw/nhus  Episcopua  of  the  Prussian  Church.  In  every 
German  country  the  Head  of  the  State,  be  he  emperor,  king, 
or  duke — Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant,  is  the  Sv/m/rwus 
JSpiscopus  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  his  country,  and  as 
such,  has  full  legislative  and  administrative  rights  over  that 
Church.^  According  to  the  old  doctrine  of  "  the  three 
estates "  in  the  Church  (politicus,  ecclesiaaticiis,  (Bconomicua 
— the  governmental,  the  pastoral,  the  popular),  the  hiahopa 
held  the  government  of  the  Church  (poteatas  jurisdictionia)  ; 
the  priesthood  administered  the  means  of  grace  in  the  Church 
(they  had  the  poteatas  ordinis — the  right  of  administering  the 
doctrine  and  the  sacraments  of  the  Church) ;  and  the  people, 
who  were  the  third  estate,  were  disfranchised,  and  had  no 
place  or  potestas  in  the  Church,  save  what  was  conceded  to 
their  representatives  in  the  State. 

Now  the  Lutheran  Churches  maintained  the  second  estate 
of  the  Church — the  clergy — and  whilst  denying  them  any 
sacerdotal  pre-eminency,  honoured  their  office  as  pre-emin- 
ently the  "teaching"  office  of  the  Church.  They  likewise 
restored  the  third  "estate"  of  the  Church,  by  re-organis- 
ing the  community  or  congregation,  and  investing  it  with 
distinct  and  important  privileges.  But  the  first  estate  of 
the  Church,  its  supreme  authority  and  direction,  that  which 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  found  in  the  episcopate, 
had  no  definite  place  in  the  organisation  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  and  was  accordingly  transferred  to  the  Head  of  the 
State. 

In  Prussia,  accordingly,  as  in  other  German  countries,  since 

^  Roman  Catholic  princes  govern  the  Protestant  Church  in  their  countries 
hy  means  of  consistories,  composed  wholly  of  Protestant  members,  lay  and 
clerioal,  whom  they  appoint ;  but  this  arrangement  is  a  political  oonoession, 
and  is  not  gronnded  on  any  constitutional  or  ecclesiastical  law. 
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the  sixteenth  century,  the  government  of  the  Church  has  been 
vested  in  the  ruling  prince  of  each  country;  though  the  universal 
honour  entertained  for  the  clerical  office  in  the  Church  has 
required  that  leading  members  of  the  clergy  be  consulted  in 
all  Church  matters,  and  they  mainly  compose  his  official  staflF 
in  his  administration  of  the  Church;  and  though  the  remains  of 
the  "  communal"  or  congregational  liberties  of  the  Church  have 
survived  in  greater  or  less  degree.* 

As  may  be  inferred  from  the  origin  of  State  Churches  in 
Germany  which  we  have  described,  the  government  of  the 
Church  by  the  Head  of  the  State  was  not  regarded  as  being 
properly  included  in,  or  derived  from,  his  civil  authority :  it 
was,  as  Richter*  says,  an  "annexum"  to  it,  which  was  there- 
fore to  be  conducted  by  the  king  according  to  the  distinctive 
principles  of  the  Church,  and  with  the  help  of  church-boards 
and  church-officers.  Accordingly,  in  all  Lutheran  countries  the 
administration  of  the  Church  has  been  conducted  (1.)  by  consis- 
tories,— public  bodies  whose  authority  extended  over  a  whole 
province,  and  which,  though  appointed  by  the  ruling  prince, 
were  composed  of  clergy  and  others  whose  sympathy  with  the 
Church,  as  well  as  their  administrative  ability,  were  approved ;» 

^  Each  congregation  {Gemeinde)  was  by  the  first  German  Reformers  stun- 
moned  to  exercise  its  rights  in  the  choice  of  the  pastor,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  discipline.  The  control  of  Church  property  was  also  in  part  committed 
to  its  care :  all  parochial  affairs  were  submitted  to  it,  and  it  had  the 
charge  of  its  own  poor.  But  this  conception  of  the  Gemeinde  which  was 
maintained  in  the  Reformed  Churches,  gradually  passed  away  from  the 
Lutheran  Churches.  Church  discipline  was  transferred,  even  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  to  the  **  consistories  "  appointed  by  the  ruling  prince  ;  the  right  of 
the  choice  of  a  pastor  was  reduced  to  the  right  of  raising  an  objection  to  a 
candidate,  which  had  to  be  sustained  before  the  consistory ;  and  the  existence 
of  the  Gemeinde  was  made  self-conscious  chiefly  on  the  occasion  of  the  raising 
of  any  church  taxes.  Accordingly  the  Gemeinde  in  the  Lutheran  churches 
had,  until  this  century,  no  organisation  or  government  of  its  own.  When 
it  acted  under  the  direction  of  a  consistory,  it  was  through  a  meeting  of  all 
the  householders.  There  are  some  remarkable  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
Kg.  in  Kur-Hessen — Sessions  or  Presbyteries  date  back  to  1539,  which  were 
formed  in  each  Gemeinde  for  the  maintenance  of  church  discipline ;  and 
in  WtLrtemberg,  Kirchen  Convente  (Church  sessions)  were  introduced  in  1649, 
at  the  instance  of  Valentin  Andrea. 

•  In  his  famous  **Lehrbuch  des  Kirchenrechts,"  voL  ii.  p.  418. 

'  When  consistories  were  first  formed  (the  first  was  formed  in  Wittemberg, 
1542,  on  the  ground  of  a  recommendation  of  the  Reformers,  1539),  as  the 
highest  spiritual  court  for  the  maintenance  of  oversight,  discipline,  and 
jurisdiction  in  the  Church,  their  duties  were  defined :  (1. )  as  to  ctdtidnuiriUUm, 
They  included  the  oversight  of  teaching  and  worship,  and  of  the  public  duties 
and  personal  character  of  the  deigy,  the  trial  of  candidates  for  the  ministiy,  the 
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and  (2.)  by  superintendents  for  smaller  districts,  who  were 
always  clergymen  appointed  by  the  State,  and  who  acted 
iisually  under  the  cognisance  and  authority  of  the  consistory 
in  maintaining  an  oversight  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  com- 
munities, as  well  as  of  the  property  of  the  Church.  Generally, 
however,  the  highest  functions  of  power  (the  so-called  Ju7U 
Teservata^  in  distinction  from  the ^ura  vicaria,  which  were  com- 
mitted to  the  consistories),  viz.,  legislation,  the  appointment  of 
officers,  dispensations,  &c.,  were  exercised  by  the  Head  of  the 
State,  who  fulfilled  these  duties,  incumbent  upon  him  as  Head  of 
the  Church,  and  who  determined  finally  all  appeals  to  himself 
from  consistories,  by  means  of  high  political  functionaries ; — of 
late  years,  either  by  the  minister  of  the  interior,  or  by  a 
special  "minister  of  worship  and  education."  And  gradually, 
during  the  scholastic  barrenness  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
the  rationalism  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  "territorial" 
system,  as  it  is  named,  by  which  the  Church  was  regarded  as 
only  a  department  of  the  State,  having  no  separate  ground  of 
existence,  no  independent  organism,  and  no  specific  code  of 
law,  tyrannised  more  and  more  over  the  Church.  The  con- 
sistories, becoming  properly  State-boards,  were  called  to  fulfil 
purely  civil  functions  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  ceased 
to  exercise  any  important  functions  of  a  spiritual  or  disci- 
plinary character.  And  in  Prussia,  for  a  few  years  at  least, 
during  the  commencement  of  this  century  (1808-1817),  they 
were  wholly  abolished,  and  their  functions  were  entirely  fulfilled 
by  civil  officers.  Church-life  among  the  people  was  stricken  at 
its  very  roots  by  this  fatal  policy :  and  "Police  Christianity" 
was  the  name  by  which  the  religion  of  Christ  manifested  in  the 
Church  was  at  once  described  and  stigmatised. 

The  late  Eling  Frederick  William  thus  pourtrays  and 
laments  this  overgrown  paralytic  territorialism  which  had 
supplanted   the   freer   organisations   of  the   early  Reformed 

institation  and  ordination  of  ministers,  the  management  of  clmrcli  property, 
and  certain  dispensations,  e.  g.  baptism  and  marriage  in  a  private  hoase,  mar- 
riage within  the  forbidden  degrees,  &c. ;  (2. )  as  to  jurisdiction.  At  first  this  was 
confined  merely  to  marriage  and  to  church  discipline  ;  bat  even  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  consistories  claimed  judicial  rights  over  the  church  property, 
patronage,  the  civil  position  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  the  power  in  certiun 
cases  to  inflict  punishment.  Most  of  these  functions  gradually  lapsed.  Dis- 
cipline ceased  to  be  enforced.  All  jurisdiction  passed  over  to  the  civil  courts, 
and  oonsequently  the  duties  of  the  consistories  were  confined  to  purely 
internal  and  official  arrangements  of  the  Church,  e.g.  the  examination  of 
oandidatei,  and  installation  of  ministers,  &c. 
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Churches,  and  which  had  wholly  destroyed  the  spiritual  activity 

and  even  the  very  consciousness  of  the  Church : 

«  The  territorial  system  has  arrived  with  us  at  its  very  extreme  limit 
of  development,  and  has  been  incarnated  in  very  flesh  and  blood  in  our 
official  class.  The  episcopate  of  the  king  \&  indeed  acknowledged  by  the 
legislature,  but  only  as  a  rhetorical  phrase  to  express  his  absolute 
sovereignty  over  the  Church.  Our  kings  were,  previous  to  the  Union 
(viz.,  1817),  although  strictly  attached  to  the  Reformed  Church,  as  much 
the  ruling  bishops  of  the  Lutheran  National  Church  as  they  are  now  of 
the  United  Evangelical  Church.  Even  the  catholic  princes  of  Germany 
are  the  ruling  bishops  over  their  evangelical  national  Churches  just  as 
our  kings  are  here ;  and  if  they  put  any  limit  on  the  exercise  of  their 
episcopal  rights,  this  is  done  solely  as  an  indulgence,  and  from  expediency, 
not  as  a  matter  of  right.  Now,  the  territorial  system  and  the  episcopate 
of  the  head  of  the  State  are  both  of  such  a  nature,  that  one  alone  would 
be  quite  sufficient  to  destroy  the  Church,  if  it  were  mortal.  The  condi- 
tions of  the  Church,  which  proceed  from  such  a  system,  may  be  recognised 
from  the  very  titles  of  our  so-called  Church-boards.  There  is  the  King's 
Minister,  with  the  King's  *  Ober-Consistorialrathe  ; '  further,  the  King's 
Consistories  in  the  provinces,  with  the  King's  General  Superintendents 
and  the  King's  Consistorialrathe  ;  and,  finally,  the  King's  Superin- 
tendents. And,  verily,  our  history  within  the  last  forty  years  has  given 
us  practical  proof  how  significant  and  effective  is  the  '  kingly '  title  in 
these  designations,  and  how  idle  it  is  to  call  them  Church-bourds.  For, 
in  the  year  1808,  all  consistories,  both  upper  and  lower,  were  swept 
away  ;  and,  until  some  considerable  time  after  our  War  of  Deliverance, 
our  evangelical  Church  existed  without  even  the  breath  of  one  single 
Church  institution  or  authority.  The  Government  transacted  all  the 
former  business  of  the  consistories.  When  the  late  king  saw  the  impro- 
priety of  this  state  of  things,  royal  consistories  wei'e  again  established, 
though  with  different  functions  than  before.  What  is  the  conclusion  I 
draw  ?  If  the  presbyteries  of  the  Eeformed  Church  or  the  bishoprics  of 
the  Romish  Church  were  swept  away,  by  that  very  act  these  Churches 
would  be  themselves  dissolved.  With  us,  on  the  contrary,  the  abolition 
of  all  manifest  Church  authorities,  and  then  their  partial  restoration  with 
different  functions,  could  take  place  without  the  *  Church '  being  in  any 
way  affected  by  the  procedure, — a  certain  proof  that  the  Church,  as  a  self- 
conscious  and  independent  corporation,  had  already  been  long  dead." 
Again  he  continues  :  "  What  is  a  Church  ?  Unhappy  age,  when  even  a 
child  does  not  know  that  !  but  what  an  age  is  ours,  when  scarcely  one  of 
a  million  German  Protestants  know  it !  Some  twenty-eight  years  ago, 
there  lay  an  appeal  in  the  Ministers'  bureau  concerning  a  refusal  of 
baptism.  One  minister  said,  *  The  Church  desires  it'  Another  replied, 
*  What  is  the  Church  ?  A  white  house,  with  a  red  roof  and  a  spire, 
what  can  it  desire  ? '  Let  us  ask  a  Lutheran — a  Lutheran  theologian — 
where  is  the  real  existence  of  the  Church  ?  Wherein  is  its  unity  repre- 
sented? We  must  wait  in  vain  for  an  answer.  For  to  name  aome- 
thing  that  oscillates  between  the  clerical  office,  the  lesser  or  greater 
B3mod,  the  consistorium,  the  minister  of  worship,  and  the  ruling  piince, 
is  certainly  not  to  give  an  answer.     The  '  Reformed '  can  give  us  an 
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answer,  if  they  trouble  themselves  about  the  Church,  which  is  rarely  the 
case.  For  with  the  'Reformed/  one  town  always  forms  one  Church  ; 
and  in  most '  Keformed '  countries  the  proper  pastoral  relationship  exists, 
as  it  does  not  among  the  Lutherans  and  the  Catholics/'  .  .  .  "  I  see  no 
help  for  German  Christendom  save  in  the  formation  of  churches.  Yes, 
churches  !  For  that  is  the  one  thing  the  Church  needs,  that  it  may 
become  and  continue  a  *  Church.'  Yes,  churches  !  That  is  my  watch- 
word—my loud,  crying  appeal  to  the  Church  of  Germany,  which  needs 
churches.    They  are  the  sole  condition  of  life  for  the  Church."* 

Despite,  however,  this  mournful  plaint  of  the  late  Prussian 
king,  the  malign  spell  of  territorialism  at  the  very  time  he 
wrote  was  already  loosening  its  hold  of  the  German  Church. 
And  his  earnest  remonstrances  both  quickened  its  aspirations 
after  greater  freedom,  and  aided  its  enfranchisement.  The 
nadir  of  the  Church's  degradation  and  bondage  to  tlie  State 
was  reached  when  the  Prussian  consistories  were  abolished 
in  1808,  and  Church  affairs  were  wholly  managed  by  State 
officials.  Ever  since  that  date  there  has  been  an  upward  move- 
ment, which  has  lately  sprung,  as  a  surprise, — like  the  dawn, 
upon  those  who  had  not  watched  its  many  quivering  foretokens. 

The  religious  life  of  the  Germans  was  profoundly  affected  by 
the  fearful  struggles  and  trials  of  the  great  Napoleonic  Wars. 
The  War  of  Deliverance,  as  the  closing  war  of  the  series  is 
styled,  saw  Germany  not  only  freed  from  foreign  French  oppres- 
sion, but  from  her  own  frigid  and  sciolistic  infidelity.  She 
then  arose  mighty  with  new  bom  strength,  as  a  giant  awakening 
from  a  long  slumber.  New  tides  of  living  energy  swept  through 
every  realm  of  activity  in  her  many-membered  lands,  and 
she  began  to  enter  on  the  position  she  has  so  proudly  claimed 
and  won  in  Europe.  Religion  led  and  shared  this  great 
revival,  and  the  longings  after  a  nobler  and  freer  church-life 
which  then  awoke  have  possessed  the  people  and  reformed  the 
Church  in  every  German  land. 

We  can  only  review  the  stages  of  this  development  as  it  is 
to  be  seen  in  Prussia,  although  it  has  been  witnessed  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  throughout  all  Germany.  In  Prussia, 
even  the  dissolution  of  the  consistories  in  1808  was  largely 
caused  by  the  discontent  with  their  slavish  bureaucracy, — dis- 
honouring and  caricaturing  their  so-called  Church  original  and 
their  independent  authority.  In  that  very  year  Schleiermacher, 
whose  name  is  pre-eminently  associated  with  the  religious 
revival  of  that  period,  drew  up  for  the  king  a  sketch  of  a 

^  Qaoted  from  the  two  Treatises  of  the  King,  written  in  1845. 
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Church  constitution  which  foreshadows  much  that  is  being 
now  enacted.  In  1817,  Frederick  William  III.,  by  a  cabinet 
order,  founded  the  United  Evangelical  Church  of  Prussia, 
gathering  into  one  Church  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Confes- 
sions. In  his  cabinet  order,  he  says  that  "  he  wished  through 
the  Union,  as  a  continuation  of  the  immortal  work  of  the 
Reformation,  to  raise  up  a  newly-inspired  Evangelical  Church," 
grounded  on  the  essential  truths  of  Christianity,  and  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  love  for  all  holding  these  truths.  The  new 
arrangements  for  accomplishing  this  union,  which  were  com- 
pleted by  the  publication  of  the  "  Agende  "  for  public  worship 
in  1821,  created  immense  discussion  and  activity,  which, 
although  they  led  to  some  dissension,  and  even  to  the  separa- 
tion of  an  old-Lutheran  party,  brought  back  the  Church  to  the 
consciousness  of  its  life,  its  true  unity  in  the  faith,  and  its 
relations  to  the  German  nation.  In  1835,  the  Churches  of  the 
two  western  provinces  of  Prussia — Rhineland  and  Westphalia — 
the  diflferent  sections  of  which  had  inherited  most  various 
forms  of  Church  government,  though  mostly  of  a  Presbyterian 
tjrpe,  received  a  harmonious  and  definitive  constitution.  Each 
gemeinde  or  congregation  was  organised,  with  its  ruling  pres- 
bytery or  session,  composed  of  pastors,  elders,  and  deacons, 
and  all  of  them  were  united  together  in  the  provincial  synods. 
This  Presbyterian  organisation  was  mixed  to  some  extent  with 
the  Consistorial,  as  two  consistories  still  represented  in  the  two 
provinces  the  rights  of  the  Prussian  monarch;  but  still  it 
compacted  the  Protestant  Churches  of  these  provinces  into  a 
living  unity,  and  evoked  the  healthful  and  zealous  activity  of 
the  laity  in  Church  affairs.  The  example  of  these  western 
provinces  fostered  and  spurred  the  desire  of  the  six  eastern 
provinces  of  Prussia  for  a  like  organisation  and  freedom.  To 
meet  this  desire,  and  to  prepare  cautiously  for  the  vast  eccle- 
siastical changes  that  would  in  consequence  be  enacted,  a 
series  of  synodal  meetings  were  summoned — first  of  the  district 
sjniods  in  1843,  of  provincial  synods  towards  the  close  of  1844, 
and  of  a  general  synod,  whose  sessions  lasted  from  21st  June  to 
28th  August  1846.  These  sjniods  could  not,  indeed,  have  any 
proper  representation  of  the  laity  of  the  Church,  because  the 
laity  were  as  yet  unorganised  in  their  several  gemeinden  or 
congregations.  They  were  likewise  unduly  biassed  by  the  oflScial 
cast  of  their  composition.  Nevertheless,  they  could  not  but 
utter  the  universal  feeling  of  the  Church  throughout  the 
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country  in  its  demand  for  organised  activity  and  visible  unity. 
And  some  of  the  most  important  suggestionsof  tbegeneral  synod 
have  been  adopted  by  the  king  in  his  decree  of  last  September, 
which  at  last  answers  to  the  need  and  the  prayer  of  the  Church. 

Now  burst  over  Germany  the  Revolution  of  1848 ;  and  as 
its  result,  the  modem  principle  of  religious  liberty  was  pro- 
claimed and  fixed  in  the  most  precise  and  absolute  terms  as  a 
fundamental  law  of  the  German  Empire ;  whilst  most  of  the 
Northern  German  States  have  definitely  accepted  it  in  their 
several  constitutions.  The  third  article  of  the  "  Fundamental 
German  Laws/'  adopted  at  Frankfort  in  1848  by  the  dele- 
gates of  all  German  States,  reads  thus :  "  Every  religious  body 
manages  its  own  afiairs,  but  remains  subject  to  the  public 
laws  of  the  State."  The  same  principle  was  adopted  as  a 
fundamental  law  of  the  Prussian  Constitution  (5th  December 
1848),  in  these  terms  :  '^  The  Evangelical  and  Roman  Catholic 
Churches,  as  well  as  every  other  religious  body,  arrange  and 
conduct  their  own  affairs  independently,  and  remain  in  pos- 
session and  enjoyment  of  the  institution,  charities,  and  funds, 
designed  for  their  worship,  and  their  educational  and  benevo- 
lent objects ;" — which  was  amended  last  year  by  the  addition 
of  the  words,  "  but  they  remain  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
State,  and  to  the  lawfully-appointed  oversight  of  the  State." 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  prepared  at  once  to  take  full 
advantage  of  this  measureless  liberty  which  was  allowed  to  it. 
The  Evangelical  Church  of  the  eastern  provinces  was  not;  it  was 
yet  bound  to  the  State.  The  king  was  its  ruling  bishop,  and  it 
was  yet  chained  in  bondage  to  his  will.  Now,  however,  having 
such  a  commission  and  inspiration  to  freedom  in  the  constitu- 
tional laws  both  of  the  Empire  and  of  Prussia,  the  question 
forces  itself  upon  us.  What  hindered  the  Church  from  rising 
up  to  assert  and  use  its  freedom  ?    There  were  three  hindrances. 

1.  The  democratic  and  revolutionary  feeling  which  broke 
out  in  1848,  caused,  on  the  one  hand,  at  once  a  reaction  against 
popular  government  in  the  ruling  classes  of  Prussia,  and,  on 
the  other,  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  fashion  the 
new  organisation  of  the  Church  on  a  thoroughly  democratic 
basis.  King  Frederick  Williapa  IV,  somewhat  favoured  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  government,  because  it  recognised  the 
rights  of  the  people,  and  yet  gave  due  place  to  the  three 
orders  of  Church  ministry, — the  pastorate,  the  eldership,  and 
the  deaconate.    He  would  have  strengthened  the  principle  of 
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authority  in  the  Church  still  more,  by  establishing  what  he 
conceived  the  apostolic  order  of  "bishops,"  though  only  as 
the  chief  of  the  pastoral  elders.  But  he  would  give  no  counte- 
nance to  the  democratic  and  purely  civil  conceptions  of  the 
Church,  which  made  the  session,  presbytery,  provincial  and 
general  synod,  simply  so  many  stages  of  a  popular  representa- 
tive government.    He  exclaims  in  a  speech  delivered  in  1853 : 

''  In  the  modem  presbyterian  view,  presbyters  and  deacons  loee  alto- 
gether their  character  and  rights  as  the  ministers  and  officers  of  the 
Church,  and  are  transformed  into  mere  representatives  of  the  people. 
The  old  '  reformed '  doctrine  of  Church  life  and  polity  is  destroyed  by  this 
modem  view.  Even  the  freedom  of  the  people,  and  the  exercise  of  their 
own  rights  in  the  '  community,'  are  absorbed  and  annihilated  by  repre- 
sentation." 

2.  The  liberal  party  in  the  Prussian  Land-tag,  which  was 
strongly  infected  by  infidelity,  has,  strange  to  say,  resisted  all 
attempts  at  any  reconstruction  of  the  Church  which  might 
enable  it  to  conduct  its  own  afiairs.  It  knew  that  a  church 
ruled  by  a  minister  of  State  must  be  lax  in  discipline,  com- 
prehensive and  indulgent,  and  as  creedless  as  his  own  bureau ; 
whilst  an  independent  church,  which  exists  by  its  faith,  must 
vigorously  maintain  that  faith. 

3.  The  political  controversies  and  the  stupendous  conflicts 
which  have  absorbed  the  thoughts  and  energies  of  the  Prus- 
sian people  during  the  last  two  decades,  have  diverted  the 
thoughts  of  the  people  from  the  yet  ever-conscious  and  ofben- 
muttered  exigencies  of  their  church-lifa 

Notwithstanding  these  hindrances,  something  was  done.  In 
the  year  1850,  for  the  first  time  in  Prussia,  the  formation  of 
church  presbyteries  or  sessions  was  aUowed  and  sanctioned  by 
a  cabinet  order  of  the  king.  They  were  to  be  composed  of 
the  pastors  and  certain  representatives  of  the  congregation. 
Their  formation  was  to  be  optional,  their  duties  were  most 
restricted,  and  the  mode  of  election  was  vexatious;  con- 
Bequently  they  were  not  generally  introduced  save  in  the 
province  of  Old  Prussia.  In  1 860  such  local  presbyteries  were 
made  imperative,  but  still  their  constitution,  election,  and 
functions,  were  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory.  In  the  same 
year,  1850,  King  Frederick  William  IV.  likewise  formed  an 
Ober-Kirchenrath,  or  supreme  Church  Council,  composed  of 
a  few  eminent  Church  dignitaries  and  jurists,  through  which, 
henceforth,  he  conducted  the  purely  spiritual  affairs  of  the 
Church.     What,  however,  related  to  its  property  and  civil 
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relationships^  and  to  the  intermediate  realms  of  marriage  and 
instruction  was  still  conducted  by  the  Minister  of  Worship. 
Further,  diocesan  synods  (Kreis-Synoden),  corresponding  to 
our  presbyteries,  were  introduced  into  the  eastern  provinces 
during  the  years  1861  and  1864 ;  and  extraordinary  provincial 
synods  were  convened  in  1869,  which  recommended  the 
normal  establishment  of  such  synods.  These  preparations 
have  been  most  effective  and  valuable  in  opening  the  way  for 
the  new  measures  which  are  now  in  course  of  completion. 

The  peace  which  followed  the  rise  of  a  new  German  empire, 
and  the  exaltation  of  Prussia  to  its  hegemony,  allowed  expres* 
sion  to  the  long  pent-up  desire  for  a  worthier  church-life. 
Prussia  had  now  gained  political  freedom.  She  had  con- 
quered unity  for  Germany  and  supremacy  for  herself.  *  She 
was  strong  and  great,  but  her  national  Church  lay  prostrate, 
broken,  and  impotent.  The  contrast  was  too  impressive  and 
sad  not  to  awaken  regret,  and  to  inspire  effort  for  the  deliver- 
ance and  honour  of  the  Church.  And  at  last  an  urgent 
political  emergency  gave  the  final  decisive  impetus  to  the 
King's  resolution.  The  State — ^both  the  kingdom  and  the 
empire — was  confronted  with  great  perils  by  reason  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church.  Whilst  defending 
itself,  the  State  must  yet  act  impartially  with  respect  both  to 
its  own  Protestant,  and  to  the  Boman  Catholic,  Church.  In 
order  to  do  this,  it  must  grant  the  same  independence  to  the 
Evangelical  Church  as  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  already 
enjoyed.  The  State  having  granted  freedom  to  both  alike  in 
the  management  of  their  own  concerns,  can  then  justly  enforce 
against  both  equally  those  laws  which  are  needful  to  guard  its 
own  freedom. 

In  conclusion,  we  summarise  the  ordinances  which  were 
published  last  September,  laying  the  basis  of  a  definite 
organisation  and  of  constitutional  order  in  the  Church  of 
Prussia.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  premise — Firsts  that  it  is 
not  a  complete  or  an  alien  and  ideal  constitution  which  has  been 
framed  and  imposed  on  the  Prussian  Church.  The  "Instruc- 
tion *'  issued  by  the  Ober-Ki/rchenrath  properly  observes : 

"  The  new  ordinances  do  not  provide  a  complete  constitution  for  the 
Church.  They  rather  proceed  on  the  plan  of  so  far  supplying  the 
manifest  defects  of  the  present  constitution,  that  the  Church  may  be 
furnished  with  organs  fitted  and  authorised  to  co-operate  in  the  manifold 
task  .which  yet  remains  of  fashioning  and  developing  its  common-wealth 
according  to  the  vital  principles  of  the  Evangelical  Church.'' 


« . . 
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The  present  thus  grows  out  of  the  past,  and  embodies  the 
formative  principles  that  have  lain,  though  latent,  in  the 
Evangelical  Church. 

Second,  Though  thus  imperfect,  these  ordinances  lay  surely 
the  foundations  of  a  self-governing  and  well-organised  Church. 
The  lay  members  of  the  Church  are  at  last  enfranchised. 
Their  place  in  the  Church  is  secured,  and  their  responsibilities 
are  bound  on  them.  Not  only  is  the  local  community  organised 
so  as  to  call  forth  and  sustain  a  public  interest  in  the  local 
affairs  of  the  Church,  and  to  give  expression  at  once  to  the 
dear  rights  and  obligations  of  each  member  of  the  community, 
but  in  all  the  higher  courts  of  the  Church  the  laity  have  equal 
numbers  and  influence  with  the  clergy.  These  lay  members 
of  all  the  higher  courts  are  freely  elected  by  the  laity  of  the 
congregations  which  they  represent.  And  further,  according 
to  a  strictly  presbyterian  model,  whilst  districts  and  provinces 
retain  their  several  district  local  courts,  so  as  to  avoid  the  evils 
of  excessive  centralisation,  there  is  one  general  synod  in  which 
the  provincial  and  diocesan  divisions  of  the  Church  are  united 
as  living  members  of  one  body.  The  unity  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  is  thus  realised  and  manifest. 

Third.  At  present,  this  new  constitution  of  the  Church  stands 
side  by  side  with  the  old  consistorial  constitution,  in  which  all 
power  of  government  is  derived  immediately  from  the  king, 
and  is  exercised  through  consistories  in  his  name.  During  an 
epoch  of  transition,  such  juxtaposition  of  two  constitutions, 
and  the  concurrence  of  two  ruling  bodies, — diverse  in  their 
originating  principles,  spirit  and  method,  may  be  possible.  It 
cannot  always  continue;  and  unquestionably  the  old  must 
give  place  to  the  new.  In  the  ordinances  of  September  last, 
duties  are  assigned  to  the  synods,  diocesan  and  provincial, 
which  have  hitherto  devolved  on  the  consistories.  The  fifteenth 
article  of  the  Prussian  constitution,  even  as  amended  last 
year,  as  well  as  the  fundamental  law  of  the  German  empire, 
both  alike  declare  that  the  Evangelical  Church  shall  be  free 
to  manage  its  own  affairs ;  and  the  spirit  of  this  enactment 
has  entered  deep  into  the  German  mind.  We  know  the 
diflSculty  of  the  complicated  problem  which  arises  in  the 
Prussian  Church  because  of  the  historical  relations  of  the 
Prussian  monarch  with  that  Church,  and  because  of  his 
episcopal  and  patronal  rights.  Consistories,  indeed,  may 
continue  to  act  in  each  province,  in  order  to  conserve  these 
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legal  rights  of  the  kiBg  and  to  maintain  an  oversight  on 
behalf  of  the  State  over  the  property  of  the  Church,  and  its 
general  relations  with  the  State :  but  the  express  language  of 
the  September  ordinances,  the  laws  of  the  Prussian  kingdom 
and  of  the  empire,  and  the  spirit  of  modem  civilisation, 
guarantee  the  essential  freedom  of  the  Church,  when  duly 
organised,  to  administer  its  own  affairs. 

The  ordinances  relate  to,  jir^^  the  organisation  of  the 
Kwchen-gemeinde  ;^  second,  the  constitution  of  diocesan 
synods  (or  presbyteries)  and  provincial  synods;  third,  the 
convention  of  a  special  general  synod,  to  deliberate  respecting 
the  constitution  and  functions  of  the  "  General  Synod  "  of  the 
Church,  which  is  to  crown  the  organisation  of  the  Prussian 
Church. 

(1.)  The  organisation  of  the  Gemeinde,  or  Congregation. 
This  is  found  in  two  bodies ;  first,  a  "  Church-Council,"  com- 
posed of  the  pastor  and  a  body  of  elders ;  second,  a  "  Kepre- 
sentative  Council,"  or,  in  small  congregations,  an  assembly  of 
the  whole  membership.  The  eldership  is  to  be  elected  by  the 
male  members  of  the  congregation,  who  contribute  their  legal 
share  to  the  support  of  the  Church,  who  are  twenty-four  years 
of  age,  who  either  are  householders  or  hold  a  public  office  or 
conduct  an  independent  business ;  and  who  neither  have  re- 
ceived public  charity  during  the  preceding  year,  nor  have 
committed  any  indictable  crime,  nor  have  given  public  offence 
by  their  contempt  of  God's  word,  or  by  immorality.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  are  eligible  to  the  office  of  "  elder,"  and  to  the 
"  Representative  Council,"  who  have  this  suffrage,  save  when 
they  have,  through  continued  absence  from  public  worship  and 
from  the  sacraments,  ceased  to  express  their  interest  in,  and 
fellowship  with,  the  Church.  The  elders  [of  the  "  Church 
Council"  may  not  be  less  than  four,  nor  more  than  twelve, 
save  in  exceptional  cases  ;  and  before  entering  on  office,  must 
during  public  worship  appear  before  the  congregation,  and 
solemnly  accept  the  following  vow  : 

"  Do  you  vow,  before  God  and  this  congregation,  that  you  will  fulfil 
the  office  committed  to  you  carefully  and  loyally,  according  to  the  Word 
of  Crod  and  the  ordinances  of  the  Church  and  this  congregation,  and 
conscientiously  strive  that  everything  be  done  in  this  community  in  an 
orderly  and  honourable  manner,  for  its  good  V^ 


*  **  Parochial  community"  would  best  translate  this  word ;  but  we  shall 
Has  indiffiorenily  the  words  "  oommnnity  "  and  «  congregation." 
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The  functions  of  the  eldership  are  thus  defined — ^to  support 
the  pastor  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  in  the  religious  and 
moral  edification  of  the  community,  to  promote  the  Christian 
activities  of  the  community,  and  to  represent  it  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  external  and  internal  affairs.  The  pastor  cannot 
exercise  discipline  on  any  member  by  excluding  him  from 
any  church  office  or  service,  or  from  the  Lord's  Supper,  without 
their  sanction,  or  if  it  be  refused,  without  the  sanction  of 
the  presbytery.  The  elders  have  further  to  maintain  order  in 
public  worship,  and  advise  with  respect  to  any  changes  that  are 
made  in  it;  to  take  charge  of  the  religious  education  of  the 
young,  and  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  Church  in  the 
public  school ;  and  to  act  for  the  community  in  the  care  of 
the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  outcast.  They  appoint  the  inferior 
officers  of  the  Church,  administer  its  property,  and  represent 
the  community  before  the  higher  Church  Courts. 

"The  Representative  Council"  of  the  community  is  an 
institution  peculiar  to  Germany.  In  the  Rhenish  provinces,  in 
Hanover,  and  in  Baden  it  has  been  in  existence  for  years.  Its 
purpose  is  to  give  the  community  a  firmer  cohesion,  a  fuller 
participation  in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs,  and  a  closer  relation 
at  once  with  its  own  "  Church  Council "  of  elders,  and  with 
the  synods.  When  a  congregation  is  less  than  five  hundred, 
it  exercises  itself  the  rights  of  the  Representative  Council 
This  council  is  threefold  more  numerous  than  the  council  of 
elders.  Its  duties  are  to  co-operate  with  the  higher  council 
in  all  matters  relating  to  the  property  and  expenditure  of 
the  Church,  in  the  election  of  a  pastor,  and  in  whatever  else 
the  elders  may  submit  to  its  deliberations.  Both  elders  and 
members  of  the  Representative  Council  are  elected  for  six 
years,  one-half  retiring  every  three  years. 

(2.)  The  constitution  of  the  Kreia-Synoden,  or  presby- 
teries. These  are  composed  of  the  ministers  of  the  district, 
with  one  lay  representative  from  each  congregation.  If  there  be 
more  than  one  minister  of  a  congregation,  its  lay  representatives 
are  of  the  number  of  its  ministers.  These  laymen  are  chosen 
by  the  *'  elders,"  either  from  their  own  number,  or  from  the 
Representative  Council  of  the  Church,  or  firom  those  who  have 
previously  held  the  office  of  "elders"  for  a  period  of  three 
years.  The  four  largest  communities  in  the  district^  or  all 
that  have  more  than  four  thousand  members,  are  each  likewise 
entitled  to  elect  one  representative  out  of  the  most  gifted  and 
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experienced  men  of  the  whole  district.  The  duties  of  this 
synod  are  the  consideration  of  all  matters  brought  before  it, 
either  by  the  consistory,  the  provincial  synod,  or  the  congre- 
gations in  its  district ;  the  oversight  of  all  the  congregations, 
ministers,  candidates,  and  church  officers  in  the  district, — ^to 
which  end  a  report  of  the  moral  and  religious  state  of  all  its 
congregations  is  to  be  made  yearly;  the  administration  of 
admonition  and  discipline  where  required ;  the  care  of  aU 
arrangements  and  institutions  for  purposes  of  Christian  phil- 
anthropy ;  and  the  decision  of  all  appeals  that  are  made  to  it. 
Its  ordinary  meetings  are  to  be  held  yearly.  And  its  presiding 
board,  which  is  authorised  to  act  in  its  behalf  during  the  year, 
is  composed  of  the  superintendent  of  the  district,  and  four 
assessors,  of  whom  one  must  be  a  clergyman. 

(3.)  The  provincial  synod  is  composed  of  two  representatives 
from  each  presbytery  (Kreia-Synod),  unless  there  be  more 
than  forty  presbyteries  in  the  province,  in  which  case  they  are 
to  be  so  arranged  as  to  make  forty  electoral  bodies,  each 
sending  two  representatives.  Of  these  representatives  one  is 
to  be  a  clergyman,  the  other  a  layman.  In  addition,  each 
presbytery  that  numbers  more  than  60,000  members  in  its 
congregations,  is  entitled  to  elect  another  representative  out 
of  the  most  experienced  and  honoured  men  of  the  province. 
Each  representative  on  entering  on  his  office  takes  the  follow- 
ing vow : 

"  I  vow,  before  God,  that  I  will  fulfil  my  obligations  as  a  member  of 
this  synod  with  fidelity  and  care,  according  to  the  Word  of  God  and  the 
ordinances  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  the  country,  and  will  earnestly 
labour  so  that  the  Church  may  grow  up  in  all  things  unto  Him  who  is 
the  Head,  even  Christ." 

The  ordinary  meetings  of  this  Synod  are  triennial ;  but  its 
duties  are  of  the  highest.  All  appeals  from  Presbyteries  are 
made  to  it.  It  has  supreme  charge  of  all  the  province, 
maintaining  the  Church  order  in  doctrine,  worship,  and  polity, 
supplying  religious  needs,  and  removing  abuses  in  the  province. 
Further,  in  addition  to  similar  functions  to  those  of  the 
Presbjrtery,  it  has  concurrent  legislative  power  with  the 
Ober-Kirchenrath,  inasmuch  as  no  Church  laws  which  concern 
its  province  can  be  published  without  its  sanction ;  and  it 
determines  the  hymnals,  lesson-books,  &c.,  which  are  to  be 
used  in  the  province. 

(4.)  The  Extraordinary  General  Synod  which  is  to  be  sum- 
moned forthwith,  in  order  to  deliberate  upon  the  definitive 
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constitution  of  a  General  Synod  for  the  other  provinces  <rf 
Prussia.  The  previous  ordinances  relate  only  to  six  eastern 
provinces,  because  in  Westphalia  and  Bhineland  the  arrange- 
jnents  which  they  enact  have  been,  to  a  large  extent,  aLready 
instituted.  Now  the  eight  provinces  in  which  the  Prussian 
Evangelical  Church  exists,  are  to  be  represented  and  united 
in  the  General  Synod  of  that  Church.  This  extraordinary 
General  Synod  is  to  be  composed  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
members,  elected  by  the  eight  provincial  synods,  six  choeen 
by  the  theological  faculties  of  six  Prussian  universities,  six 
ecclesiastical  jurists,  eleven  general  superintendents,  and  thirty 
who  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  king.  The  president  of  the  Ohw- 
Kirchenrath  will  preside  in  it,  and  its  sole  business  will  be  to 
draw  up  the  definitive  constitution  and  the  law  of  procedure 
for  a  permanent  General  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of 
Prussia. 

Such  are  the  ground  lines  upon  which  this  Evangelical 
Church  is  being  built  up.  The  election  of  Church  Coundk 
and  Representative  Councils  took  place  all  over  the  eastern 
provinces  on  the  first  Sunday  of  January  ;  and,  so  far  as  our 
reports  have  informed  us,  that  day  on  which  the  universal 
membership  of  the  Church  organised  themselves  in  their 
separate  congregations,  chose  their  ruling  congregational 
officers,  and  so  began  the  work  of  their  Church's  free  life  and 
self-organisation,  was  a  day  welcomed  with  prayerful  hope  by 
thousands  of  Christ's  faithful  servants,  and  celebrated  by  them 
with  thanksgiving  and  gladness. 

Ere  we  close,  we  venture  to  indicate  there  are  three  dangers 
which  threaten  the  new  Prussian  Church.  We  name  them 
only  to  forewarn,  from  English  experience,  those  who  are  now 
fashioning  its  young  life  and  guiding  its  destinies.  (1.)  The 
Kufirage  of  the  Church  is  not  based  on  any  confession  of  fiuth ; 
(2.)  The  rights  of  patronage,  both  as  vested  in  the  king  and 
in  other  patrons,  oppress  the  free  activity  of  the  Church ;  (3.) 
A  strong  centralising  force  seems  to  endanger  the  communal 
and  district  councils  of  the  Church.  These  dangers  are  real 
and  serious ;  but  the  wisdom  and  holy  purpose  which  have 
achieved  so  much  will,  we  trust,  under  God,  avail  to  save  the 
Evangelical  Church  of  Prussia  from  these  and  all  other  future 
perils.    "  Ecclesia,  victo  Satan&  multa  spolia  dividat." 

J.  B.  Paton. 
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REPRINTED  ARTICLES. 
I.  Th&  Ruling  Elder  a  Pi^eahyter, 

Bj  the  late  Bev.  Jahss  Henlet  Thorkwell,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  FK>fe88or  of 
Theology,  Columbia,  South  Carolina.^ 

'rpHERE  is  but  one  hypothesis  upon  which,  consistently 
-■-  with  the  Scriptures,  Ruling  Eiders  can  be  excluded  from 
the  right  of  imposing  hands  in  the  ordination  of  Ministers, 
and  that  is  that  they  are  not  Presbyters — ^that  they  do  not 
belong  to  that  class  of  officers  who,  when  assembled  in  council, 
possess,  according  to  Paul  (1  Tim.  iv.  14),  the  right  in 
question.  If  they  are  recognised  in  the  Word  of  God  as 
Presbyters,  they  are  certainly  entitled  to  be  members  of  the 
Presbytery,  and  as  certainly  endowed  with  all  the  presbyterial 
authority  which  attaches  to  any  of  their  brethren.  The  whole 
controversy,  then,  must  turn  upon  the  question  whether  or 
not  they  are  scriptural  Presbyters.  What,  then,  is  a  Presbyter? 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  the  fundamental  idea 
conveyed  by  the  term  as  a  title  of  office,  is  that  of  legitimate 
authority  to  rule  or  govern.  The  princes  of  tribes  and  the 
heads  of  families  in  the  Jewish  State  were  denominated  elders, 

*  From  Dr  Thomwell*8  Collected  Writings,  voL  iv.,  pp.  115-131. 

*  In  conformity  with  my  promise,  I  send  yon  an  article  npon  the  right  of 
Billing  Elders  to  impose  hands  in  the  ordination  of  Ministers.  I  have  confined 
my  argument  exclusively  to  the  constitution  and  usage  of  the  Apostolic  and 
Primitive  Church.  It  was  my  intention,  at  first,  to  have  noticed  some  of  the 
general  principles  upon  which  the  right  has  been  denied,  but  I  soon  found 
that  the  limits  of  a  single  article  were  too  narrow  to  allow  so  extensive  a 
discussion ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  I  thought  more  good  would  be  done  by 
drawing  attention  to  that  branch  of  the  subject  discussed  in  my  piece.  I 
know  not  how  to  account  for  it  that  there  is  so  much  ignorance  among  our 
Ministers  and  Churches  in  regard  to  the  distinctive  features  of  our  system. 
Oar  name  is  derived  from  our  Form  of  Government,  and  the  characteristic 
element  of  that  form  is  the  importance  which  we  attach  to  Riding  Elders  in 
contradistinction  from  Preachers,  To  say,  therefore,  that  a  Ruling  Elder  is 
not  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  Presbyter,  either  in  conformity  with  Scripture 
usage  or  primitive  antiquity,  is  just  to  say  that  the  fundamental  principle  of 
our  polity  is  a  human  institution.  The  essay  which  I  send  you,  though  short 
and  simple,  has  really  been  the  fruit  of  much  patient  study  and  laborious 
investigation.  I  gave  particularly  the  Apostolic  Fathers  a  careful  perusal  in 
order  to  see  what  their  testimony  actually  was,  and  I  formed  my  own  opinions 
without  looking  into  the  books  which  profess  to  collect  their  testimony.  I 
afterward  compared  the  results  at  which  1  had  arrived  with  the  labours  of 
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because  they  were  invested  with  subordinate  jurisdiction  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Commonwealth.  How  such  an  application 
of  the  term  originated,  it  is  not  perhaps  important  to  determine; 
but  whatever  reason  we  may  choose  to  assign, — ^whether  it  be 
that,  in  the  origin  of  States,  superior  age  as  implying  superior 
wisdom  and  experience  was  the  first  pre-requisite  to  official 
elevation,  or  whether  it  be  that  the  reverence  and  esteem,  the 
veneration  and  respect,  which  should  always  be  accorded  to 
the  hoary  head,  were  intended  by  a  delicate  allusion  to  be 
transferred  to  rulers, — certain  it  is,  that  among  all  nations 
whose  institutions  are  known  to  us,  terms  which,  in  their 
private  and  personal  applications  are  descriptive  only  of 
superior  age,  are  found  as  titles  of  authority  and  place.  In 
their  appropriation  to  stations  of  distinction  in  the  State,  they 
lose  all  reference  to  private  and  personal  characteristics.  In 
their  public  applications  they  cease  to  designate  a  'mam^  and 
are  used  exclusively  to  designate  an  o^ice.  The  Jewish 
Elder  and  the  Roman  Senator  retained  these  titles  of  rank 
and  authority,  however  few  their  years  or  limited  their  wisdom. 
In  the  Jewish  Synagogue,  from  which  the  word  was  confessedly 
introduced  into  the  Christian  Church,  Preahyter  and  Rrder 
were  synonymous  terms.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that,  as 
these  assemblies  of  the  people  were  especially  convoked  to 
listen  to  the  Law  and  to  engage  in  acts  of  public  adoration, 

King  and  Bingham,  and  I  saw  nothing  in  them  which  induced  me  to  change 
my  opinion.  I  am  still  persuaded  that  Presbyter  means  simply  a  ruler,  and 
that  the  office  of  Preacher  is  a  function  superadded  to  the  Presbyterate ;  that 
the  preacher  in  the  Primitive  Church  was  selected  from  the  Consistory,  and 
in  the  age  of  Ignatius  was  distinguished  from  the  Presbyters  by  the  title  of 
Bishop  ;  and  that  it  was  owing  to  accidental  circumstances  that  the  Prea- 
byters  ever  came  to  be  Preachers.  T  can  trace  in  Ignatius  the  Constitutioa 
of  our  own  Church.  His  extravagant  language  is  certainly  to  be  condemned, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  we  err  on  the  opposite  extreme,  and  attach  too 
little  importance  to  the  courts  of  God's  house.  I  have  long  been  oonvinced 
that  our  present  method  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  Church  through 
institutions  which  can  hardly  bo  regarded  as  anything  more  than  secular 
corporations  is  absolutely  fatal  to  our  beautiful  system.  Boards  have  usurped 
the  place  of  Presbyteries,  and  the  strength  of  the  Church  is  sought  in  them 
rather  than  in  the  healthful  action  of  the  organisation  which  God  has  appointed. 
We  have,  in  fact,  two  systems  of  polity — one  in  our  Constitution  which  is  a 
dead  letter,  and  another  in  vigorous  operation  which,  like  Pharaoh's  lean 
kine,  eats  up  its  rival  I  was  delighted  to  find  that  you  were  not  ashamed 
to  maintain  the  Divine  right  of  PreabyteriatUsm,  Our  Ministers  and  Elders 
must  be  brought  to  this  point  before  they  will  feel  the  obligation  of  trying 
their  own  system. — [Note  to  original  ArUcle,l 
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to  communicate  oral  instruction  was  no  necessary  part  of  the 
service.  Hence,  there  was  no  office  in  the  synagogue  corre- 
sponding to  the  Preacher  of  the  Christian  churches.  Any  one 
who  received  permission  from  the  Elders  was  at  perfect  liberty 
to  address  the  people — an  arrangement  which  could  not  have 
been  admitted  if  there  had  been  any  public  functionary  whose 
duty  required  him  to  teach  the  congregation.  To  the  Zakinim 
or  Elders  pertained  the  offices  of  government  and  discipline. 
They  could  bind  and  loose,  and  preside  in  the  assemblies,  but 
never  seem  to  have  looked  on  the  imparting  of  oral  instruc- 
tion as  any  part  of  their  appropriate  functions.  The  Angel  of 
the  synagogue,  if  he  were  anything  more  than  a  menial  servant, 
probably  received  his  appellation  from  the  fact  that  he  acted 
as  a  messenger  of  the  people  to  God  in  being  the  organ  to 
express  their  prayers. 

It  is  manifest,  then,  that  Presbyter  and  Predcher  were  not 
originally  interchangeable  terms.  There  were  Presbjrters  in 
the  synagogue,  but  no  Preachers.  That  the  Apostles,  in 
transferring  the  word  to  the  Christian  Church,  enlarged  its 
common  and  received  acceptation  so  as  to  include  the  addi- 
tional idea  of  authority  to  teach,  making  a  Christian  Pres- 
byter and  Christian  Preacher  equivalent  expressions,  is  a 
proposition  equally  unsustained  by  scriptural  usage  or  eccle- 
siastical antiquity.  That  Presbyters,  as  such,  were  not 
entitled  to  preach,  nor  Preachers,  as  such,  entitled  to  rule, 
would  seem  to  be  an  obvious  conclusion  from  the  marked 
difference  which  the  Apostle  repeatedly  makes  between  the 
gift  of  teaching  and  the  gift  of  government.  Bulers  and 
Teachers  are  different  endowments  with  which  the  ascending 
Saviour  furnished  the  Church,  and  no  ingenuity  of  criticism 
can  fasten  the  same  signification  upon  such  terms  as  doctrine 
and  government.  The  miraculous  gifts,  too,  which,  according 
to  Paul  (1  Cor.  xiii.  8),  were  speedily  to  cease — the  gifts  of 
prophecy,  tongues  and  knowledge — all  had  evident  reference 
to  the  function  of  teaching.  The  extraordinary  officers  who 
possessed  these  endowments  were  certainly  teachers  ;  and  yet, 
from  the  fact  that  they  did  not  continue  to  adorn  the  Church 
beyond  the  age  of  the  Apostles,  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that 
they  were  not  Presbyters.  Among  the  first  permanent  officers 
of  the  Church,  Ambrose  enumerates  "rectores**  or  Rulers.' 

1  ComnL  on  Ephes.  iv. 
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While,  however,  it  was  the  specific  duty  of  a  Presbyter  to  rule, 
he  who  was  a  Presbyter  might  also  be  a  Teacher.    There  was 
nothing. in  the  nature  of  the  presbyterial  ofl&ce  to  prevent  the 
individual  who  filled  it  from  adding  to  its  duties  the  function 
of  public  instruction  ;  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  Paul 
himself  that,  in  the  constitution  of  the  Primitive  Church, 
some  of  the  Elders  did  in  fact  preach,  while  others  confined 
themselves  to  the  appropriate  duties  of  the  eldership— that  is 
to  government  and  discipline.      "  Let  the  Elders,**  says  the 
Apostle,  "  that  rule  well  be  counted  worthy  of  double  honour, 
especially  they  who  labour  in  the  word  and  doctrine  "  (1  Tim. 
V.  17).'     To  rule  well  was  the  duty  of  all  Elders,  r^arded 
simply  as  Elders ;  to  labour  in  word  and  doctrine  was  to  do 
something  more  than  the  Pr^sbyterate  required,  and  therefore 
such  persons  were  entitled  not  only  to  the  respect  which  was 
due  to  Elders,  but  also  to  that  which  was  due  to  Preachers. 
From  this  passage,  it  would  also  appear  to  have  been  the 
custom  in  the  apostolic  Church  to  select  the  Preachers  firom 
the  class  of  Elders.     Instead  of  making  an  additional  order 
in  the  Church,  the  Apostles,  it  would  seem,  in  the  permanent 
arrangement  of  its  constitution,  required  those  who  were  to 
labour  in  word  and  in  doctrine  to  be  also  strictly  and  properly 
Presbyters.'    Hence  the  common  distinction  between  Teach- 
ing and   Ruling  Elders.      The  distinction,  however,  is  not 
strictly  accurate.      The  eldership,  as   such,  never   includes 
teaching :  this  is  always  a  superadded  function,  and  it  is  not 
in  consequence  of  his   Presbyterial  authority  that  an  Elder 
preaches.     For  obvious  reasons,  the  Elder  who  preached  would 
always  be  the  Moderator  or  president  of  the  council  of  his 
brethren,  just  as  in  the  constitution  of  Presbyterian  churches 
at  the  present  day  the  Minister  always  moderates  the  Session. 

^  The  interpretation  given  in  the  text  is  certainly  the  obvious  interpreta- 
tion of  this  celebrated  passage.  For  a  fall,  complete  and  satisfactory  defence 
of  this  ancient  and  general  exposition,  meeting  all  the  argnments  of  Scaltetns, 
Erastus,  Bilson,  Saravia,  Mead,  Grotius,  Hammond,  and  Mosheim,  see  Owen 
on  the  True  Nature  of  a  Gospel  Church,  chap,  vii  ;  Works  voL  xx.  With 
Owen  concur  Calvin,  Cameron,  Macknight,  Rosenmttller,  and  the  vast 
majority  of  Protestant  writers. 

'  The  following  passage  from  Jerome  may  be  regarded  as  proof  of  some 
such  permanent  arrangement :  '*  Alexandriee  a  Marco  Evangelista  usque  ad 
Heraclam  et  Dionysium  Episcopos,  Presbyieri  semper  unum  tx  se  eUdumj  in 
excelsiori  gradu  ooUocatum,  episcopum  nominabant ;  quomodo  si  exercitus 
imperatorem  faciat"— Ep.  85  adEvang. 
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Though  they  were  all  equal  in  oflSce  and  equal  in  jurisdiction, 
and  all  equally  constituted  the  Bishops  of  the  Church,  yet  in 
the  age  immediately  succeeding  that  of  the  Apostles  the  term 
Bishop  became  generally  restricted  to  the  Presbyter  who 
preached.  An  instance  of  a  similar  restriction  of  a  generic 
term  exists  at  the  present  day  even  among  us.  The  word 
Fdstor  belongs  as  much  to  Elders  as  Preachers,  and  yet  is 
generally  confined  exclusively  to  Preachers.  Hence  the  limita- 
tion of  the  term  Bishop  should  by  no  means  astonish  us.  The 
reason  of  this  restriction  is  to  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  he 
always  presided  over  the  Presbytery.  He  differed  from  his 
brethren  in  nothing  but  the  authority  to  preach  and  to 
dispense  the  sacraments ;  the  dispensation  of  the  sacraments 
being,  in  fact,  only  a  symbolical  method  of  preaching,  and, 
therefore,  an  exclusive  function  of  the  Preacher's  ofl&ce.  It 
was  in  consequence  of  possessing  this  power,  and  this  alone, 
that  he  was  entitled,  according  to  the  Apostle,  to  double 
honour.  He  shared  in  a  larger  degree  the  affections  of  the 
people,  and  received  from  his  associates  in  office  the  high 
distinction  of  a  permanent  presidency.  It  is  clear/from  all 
the  documents  of  early  antiquity,  that  preaching  was  the 
leading  and  characteristic  distinction  of  him  who  received  the 
special  appellation  oi  Bishop.  He  preached  by  an  inherent 
right ;  it  pertained  to  his  office,  and  he  was  bound  under 
solemn  sanctions  to  dispense  the  Word    and    sacraments.^ 

'  In  Cyprian^s  Letters,  such  phrases  as  "  EpUcopo  tractante,"  "  episco- 
po8  tractantes,"  are  continually  recurring,  shewing  that  the  ideas  of  a  BiaJiop 
and  preaching  were  continually  associated  in  this  Father's  mind.  There  is 
just  as  conclusive  testimony  to  this  point  in  the  Epistle  of  Ignatius  to  Poly- 
carp.  In  chap.  tL  of  that  epistle  (Russell,  vol,  ii.,  p.  75),  Bishops  are  oaUed 
•i»«»0/»M,  stewards,  in  evident  allusion  to  1  Cor.  iv.  5,  "stewards  of  the 
mysteries  of  God  "—that  is,  Preachers  of  the  Oospel  and  dispensers  of  the 
sacraments.  Elders  are  called  va^i^^m,  asBeMora — ^that  is,  assistants  in  council, 
a  plain  allusion  to  their  authority  to  rule  ;  and  Deacons  are  called  itrfifirmt, 
servants,  in  allusion  to  their  service,  dispensing  the  bounties  of  the  Church. 
In  the  same  Epistle  he  directs  Polyearp  to  speak  to  every  one  as  God  should 
give  him  help,  and  characterises  his  flock  as  "disciples,^*  evidently  presenting 
Polyearp  in  the  light  of  a  teacher.  (Russell,  voL  ii.,  p.  64.)  In  his  Epistle 
to  the  Trallians,  chap.  iii.  (Russell,  vol  iL,  p.  172),  he  directs  them  to 
"  reverence  the  Deacons  as  an  institution  of  Christ,  to  reverence  the  Bishop 
as  the  son  of  the  Father,  and  the  Elders  as  the  council  of  God."  Here  is 
still  the  same  distinction — the  Son  reveals  the  Father,  and  the  Bishop  reveals 
— that  is,  teaches — ^the  truth,  while  the  Presbyters  are  his  assessors  in  council. 
If  the  reader  wishes  to  see  the  respective  qualifications  of  Bishops  and  Elders 
in  the  time  of  Ignatius,  and  to  be  yet  more  fully  satisfied  that  the  one  had 
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Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  retained  the  original  name  of 
Elders  had  no  such  inherent  right.  "  It  is  not  lawful/'  says 
Ignatius,  "  either  to  baptise  or  celebrate  the  eucharist  with- 
out the  Bishop."  Again :  "  Let  no  one  perform  any  eccle- 
siastical oflSce— such  as  preaching  or  the  sacraments — ^without 
the  Bishop."  The  same  was  determined  in  the  councils  of 
Laodicea,  Aries,  and  Toledo,  and.  such  also  was  the  testimony 
of  TertuUian,  Jerome,  and  Ambrose.^ 

We  learn  from  Posidonius  that  until  the  time  of  Austin,  in 
the  African  churches,  Elders  were  not  permitted  to  preach  in 
the  presence  of  the  Bishops,  and  only  by  his  authority  and  as 
his  substitute  when  the  Bishop  was  absent  They  did  not 
oflSciate  by  virtue  of  any  power  inherent  in  their  order."    From 

primary  reference  to  teachin<j  and  the  other  to  ruling^  let  him  compare  the  lit 
and  2d  sections  of  the  Epistle  to  Polycarp  (Russell,  vol  iL,  pp.  64,  65)  with 
the  Epistle  of  Polycarp  to  the  Philippians,  section  vi.  (Russell,  voL  ii.  p. 
240.)  It  is  plain  also  from  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  that  the  peculiar 
duties  of  a  Bishop  were  precisely  such  as  are  imposed  upon  those  who  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  are  now  denominated  Pastors.  (Vid.  Lib.  ii.,  c.  27,  28, 
&c.,  and  Lib.  viii.,  c.  4,  30,  31.)  These  testimonies  might  be  indefinitely 
increased,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  shew  the  real  distinction  between  a 
Bishop  and  an  Elder.  It  was  not  a  distinction  of  order  or  ecclesiastieal 
jurisdiction.  In  all  acts  of  government  and  discipline  they  were  united,  but 
one  was  a  steward  of  the  mysteries  of  God,  a  dispenser  of  the  Word  and 
sacraments,  and  the  other  was  not.  The  Bishop  and  Elders  of  Ignatius  are 
precisely  the  Pastor  and  Session  of  a  Presbyterian  congregation.  So  it  was 
in  the  days  of  Cyprian,  as  might  be  shewn  at  large. 

'  Ignat.  Epist.  ad  Smyr.  c.  viii.  (Russell,  vol.  ii.,  p.  50) — "  MnhU  x^e*f 

Wt^Mmu,  »Srt  fiavrriiitf  aSrt  etya^n*  vfliiTy."  There  is  proof  in  this  context, 
it  may  be  observed  by  the  way,  that  the  Bishop  was  simply  the  Pastor  of 
the  chureh.  '*  Wherever  the  Bishop  appears,  there  let  the  multitude  (the 
congregation)  be.''    "Ovu  &t  pttvf  •  Wl^ti^vrasy  ixi?  ri  trXtihs  t^rm. 

The  Council  of  Aries,  according  to  one  reading,  says  :  **  Ut  Presbyteri sine 
conscientia  episcoporum  nihil  faciant."  (Can.  19.)  The  Council  of  Laodicea 
says  (Can.  57,  Labb.  i,  p.  1505)  T«vf  T^%^{iuTi^9V(  ^»i)t»  ^^imn  &uv  rtit  yni^ns 
ToZ  Wtrn'tTav.  The  Council  of  Toledo  says  (Labb.  ii.,  p.  1226),  Sine  conscientia 
autem  episcopi  nihil  penitus  faciendum ;  or  as  it  is  in  the  margin,  Nihil 
presbyteri  agere  presumant.  To  these  may  be  added  xxxviii.  Can.  Apost. 
Labb.  i.,  p.  33. 

Dandi  jus  quidem,  saj-s  Tertullian  (Be  Baptismo,  C.  xvii.),  summus 
sacerdos,  qui  est  episcopus  :  dehinc  Presbyteri  et  diaconi :  non  tamen  sine 
auctoritate  episcopi,  propter  ecclesiae  honorem. 

Jerome  (Dial  cont.  Lucif.)  testifies  :  Inde  venit  ut,  sine  jussione  episcopi, 
neque  Presbyter,  neque  diaconus  jus  habet  baptizandi.  See  also  Ambrose, 
De  Sacrament.,  L.  iii.,  c.  i. 

'  Eidem  presbytero  potestatem  dedit  coram  se  in  ecclesia  evangelium 
•pnedicandi  ac  freque&tissime  tractandi :  contra  usum  quidem  ac  oonsnetudinem 
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the  same  authority  we  gather  that  the  custom  of  pennitting^ 
them  at  all  was  introduced  from  the  Eastern  churches.'  How 
is  such  language  consistent  with  the  supposition  that  they  are 
tx  ojfficio  Ministers  of  the  Word  1  After'  the  disturbance 
created  by  Arius,  we  are  informed  that  the  Presbyters  of 
Alexandria  were  debarred  from  preaching  by  the  authority  of 
the  Bishop.*  Now,  if  they  possessed  the  same  divine  right 
with  himself  to  dispense  the  Word,  if  they  had  regarded  them- 
selves in  any  other  light  than  as  exercising  a  delegated  trust, 
and  acting  under  the  responsibility  of  the  Bishop  whose  proper 
place  it  was  to  preach,  how  could  they  with  a  conscience  void 
of  offence  have  submitted  to  such  an  edict  from  one  who  was 
not  oflScially  their  superior  ?  The  truth  is,  it  is  perfectly 
preposterous  to  make  Presbyter  and  Preaoher  synonymous 
terms.  To  effect  such  a  confusion  of  things  separate  and 
distinct  was  the  work  of  time.  The  custom  of  permitting 
the  Elders  to  preach  originated,  in  the  first  instance,  from  a 
laudable  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Bishops  to  have  their  people 
instructed  during  their  absence.  What  at  first,  however,  was 
granted  as  an  indulgence,  soon  came  to  be  demanded  as  a 
right,  and  the  innovation  did  not  stop  with  Elders.  Even  the 
Deacons,  from  a  similar  permission  granted  under  similar 
circumstances,  claimed  eventually  to  be  preachers  of  the  Word 
and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God.  This  was  a  more 
remarkable  change  than  that  which  took  place  with  reference 
to  the  Eldership.  Here  an  oflBce,  notoriously  instituted  for 
the  express  purpose  of  protecting  Preachers  from  secular 
affairs^  undergoes  a  transformation  so  astonishing  and  wonder- 
ful, as  to  assume  the  very  duties  which  it  was  intended  to 
relieve.  The  same  ambition  which  would  prompt  the  Elders 
to  aspire  to  the  double  honour  which  was  due  to  the  Preacher's 
office  would  prompt  the  Bishops  to  indulge  their  humour,  since 
as  the  Presbyters  expanded  into  Preachers  they  themselves 
would  expand  into  Prelates.  Hence,  from  the  common  pride 
and  vanity  of  both  Bishops  and  Elders,  preaching  came  event- 
ually to  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  element  of  Presbyterial 
authority,  though  in  the   beginning  it  was   unquestionably 

Africanamm  ecclesiarum  ;  unde  etiam  ei  nonnalli  episcopi  detrahebant. 
Poetea  bono  precedent!  ezemplo,  accepta  ab  episcopis  potestate,  presbyteri 
nonnulli  coram  episcopis  tractare  cceperont  Yerbum  Dei — Vit.  Aug.  c.  t. 
*  Ibid.  *  Socrates,  Lib.  5.    Soz.  Lib.  7.    ' 
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otherwise.  Still,  however,  as  late  as  the  fourth  century,  when 
Prelacy  had  made  extensive  and  formidable  encroachments, 
and  almost  if  not  entirely  obliterated  the  original  application 
of  the  term  Presbyter,  we  find  some  traces  of  the  andent 
constitution  in  the  churches  of  Northern  Africa.  The  seniores 
plebia,  who  are  confessed  to  have  been  ecclesiastical  officers, 
were  the  Ruling  Elders  of  the  primitive  age.  Some  learned 
men  have  been  inclined  to  deny  this  position,  because  in  the 
writings  of  the  times  they  are  distinguished  from  Presbyters. 
But  about  this  time  Presbyter  had  generally  become  a  title  of 
the  ministry,  and  hence,  in  distinguishing  the  senwi^es  plebis 
from  Presbyters,  the  meaning  is  that  they  were  not  Preachers, 
they  were  not  the  Presbyters  of  the  day.  This,  however,  is  no 
sufficient  proof  that  they  were  not  precisely  the  Presbyters 
who,  in  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  were  content  to  rule  without 
attempting  to  preach,  no  more  than  the  studied  distinction 
which  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  make  between  Elder  and 
Bishop  proves  that  they  were  not  originally  the  same.  In  the 
said  tendencies  to  Prelacy  which  the  Church  was  everywhere 
exhibiting,  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  introduction  of 
a  class  of  officers  so  repugnant  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the 
hierarchy  as  these  seniors  of  the  people  at  any  period  subse- 
quent to  that  of  the  Apostles  ;  and  hence  I  am  compelled  to 
regard  them  as  venerable  monuments  of  a  race  that  was  rapidly 
dying  away.  As  Bishops  had  now  discarded  the  ancient  title 
of  Presbyter  and  assumed  the  prerogatives  of  Prelacy,  and  as 
Presbyters  had  aspired  to  the  more  honourable  functions  of 
labouring  in  word  and  doctrine,  these  humble  rulers  were 
content  to  manifest  their  modesty  and  wisdom  by  the  unas- 
suming and  scriptural  name  of  Elders  of  the  people  {v^topun^ 

ToZ  Xaou). 

From  the  preceding  statements  it  appears  that,  in  the 
Primitive  and  Apostolic  Church,  Presbyters,  as  such,  were 
simply  and  exclusively  rulers.  One  of  the  Presbytery  in  each 
congregation  was  usually  invested  with  authority  to  preach 
and  dispense  the  sacraments,  and  became  by  consequence  the 
permanent  president  of  the  body.  This  preaching  Elder 
received  in  process  of  time  as  his  distinctive  appellation  the 
title  of  Bishop,  while  the  others  continued  to  be  called  by  the 
general  name  of  office  Presbyters  or  Elders.  The  sole  distinc- 
tion in  the  first  instance  between  the  Bishop  and  the  Elders 
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lay  simply  in  the  power  of  preaching.  It  was  his  privilege 
and  duty  by  virtue  of  his  office,  but  it  did  not  pertain  to  the 
essential  nature  of  the  Presbyterate,  Gradually,  however, 
from  indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  Ministers  and  ambition  on 
the  part  of  the  rulers,  they  began  to  labour  as  Preachers  of  the 
Gospel,  so  that  in  process  of  time  Presbyter  lost  its  original 
meaning  of  ruler,  Bishop  lost  its  primitive  meaning  of  Preacher, 
and  those  who  ought  to  have  been  rulers  became  Ministers, 
and  those  who  ought  to  have  been  Ministers  became  Prelates ; 
and  Diocesan  Episcopacy,  with  all  its  abominations,  was  estab- 
lished upon  the  ruins  of  parochial  Presbytery.  This  view  of 
the  primitive  constitution  of  the  Church  reconciles  the  testi- 
mony of  the  ancient  Fathers,  which  upon  any  other  hypothesis 
is  full  of  contradiction  and  absurdity,  and  certainly  accords 
with  the  obvious  interpretation  of  the  accounts  which  are 
furnished  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles  touching  the  organisation 
and  arrangement  of  the  churches  founded  by  the  Apostles. 
As,  then,  Buling  Elders  are  strictly  and  properly  the  Presbyters 
of  Scripture,  they  are,  according  to  the  Apostle,  entitled  to  lay 
on  hands  in  the  ordination  of  Ministers.  The  argument  is  as 
simple  as  it  is  irresistible.  The  imposition  of  hands  is  the 
prerogative  of  Presbytery ;  Presbytery  is  composed  exclusively 
of  Presbyters  ;  Presbyters  are  strictly  the  rulers  of  the  Church ; 
therefore.  Presbytery  consists  of  rulers,  and  therefore  rulers 
are  entitled  to  ordain.  Every  proposition  in  this  chain  is 
sustained  by  express  words  of  Scripture.  There  is  no  possi- 
bility of  excluding  Ruling  Elders  from  the  right  to  impose 
their  hands,  without  shewing  in  the  first  instance  that  they  are 
not  Presbyters,  or,  what  is  the  same,  that  a  Presbyter  must 
necessarily  be  a  Preacher.  When  this  last  proposition  Js 
established,  Ruling  Elders  may  not  only  give  up  the  right  to 
ordain,  but  every  other  right  which  pertains  to  their  office. 
They  become  a  mere  human  appendage  to  the  Church,  officers 
of  man's  institution,  whom  it  is  presumption  to  admit  into 
ecclesiastical  courts.  Presbyterianism  stands  or  falls  with  the 
distinction  between  Ruling  and  Teaching  Elders.  There  is,  in 
addition  to  this  scriptural  argument,  satisfactory  proof  that  for 
three  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  the  Apostles  the  right 
of  the  Presbyters  to  ordain  Presbyters  was  universally  acknow- 
ledged. The  third  canon  of  the  fourth  Council  of  Carthage 
provides  that  in  the  ordination  of  Elders^  while  the  Bishop  of 
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the  church  ofifered  up  the  ordainiDg  prayer,  the  whole  Con- 
sistory or  Presbytery  should  join  with  him  in  imposing  hands 
upon  the  head  of  the  candidate.*  The  Council  of  Ancyra,  which 
was  still  earlier,  recognises  the  rights  of  city  Presbyters  to 
administer  ordination  even  in  different  parishes  from  their 
own  with  the  consent  of  the  Bishop.'  That  they  could  ako 
participate  in  the  ordination  of  Bishops,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
testimony  of  Scripture  in  the  case  of  Timothy,  is  decisively 
proved  by  the  fact  that  Pelagius,  bishop  of  Rome,  was  ordained 
by  one  Presbyter  in  conjunction  with  two  Bishops  ;  and  as  the 
canons  at  the  time  required  the  presence  of  at  least  three 
Bishops,  and  as  the  ordination  of  Pelagius  was  admitted  to  be 
valid,  a  Presbyter  must  have  been  equal  to  a  Bishop,  and  the 
imposition  of  his  hands  just  as  available  as  that  of  a  Bishop.' 
To  these  cases  may  be  added  the  testimony  of  Firmilian  in  the 
age  of  Cyprian.  That  Presbyters,  however,  did  not  ordain  by 
indulgence,  as  they  preached  and  baptised,  is  clear  from  the 
oft-repeated  testimony  of  Paul,  which  vests  an  absolute  right 
of  ordination  in  the  Presbytery.  "  All  power  and  grace,"  says 
Firmilian,*  "  is  constituted  in  the  Church  where  Elders  preside 
and  have  the  power  of  baptising,  confirming  and  ordaining." 
Jerome  distinctly  asserts  that,  from  the  days  of  Mark  the 
Evangelist  until  the  time  of  Heraclas  and  Dionysius,  the  Pres- 
byters at  Alexandria  made  their  own  Bishop.  He  was  elected, 
in  the  first  place,  from  among  themselves,  and  then  ordained 
by  the  parochial  Presbjrtery,  as  Timothy  was  ordained  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Derbe  or  Lystra.  This  seems  to  be  the  obvious 
meaning  of  the  words,  and  is  a  plain  proof  of  the  existence  in 
primitive  times  of  that  arrangement  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  by  which  the  Minister  of  the  church — he  who  was  to 
labour  in  word  and  doctrine — was  required  to  be  a  Presbyter. 

^  Presbyter  cum  ordinatur,  episcopo  eum  benedicente,  et  manum  super 
caput  ejus  tenente,  etiam  omnes  presbyteri  qui  presentee  sunt  manus  suas 
juxta  manum  episcopi  super  caput  illius  teneant. — Lab.  ii.,  p.  1199. 

rifeuf  ^iktff,  X*'^*^*  ^''*  Ivrir^avitmi  V9r§  rdS  iTt^Mavreu  /arm  k^mfifuLr^f^  U  ir)^ 
tra^MKta, — Labb.  i.,  p.  1461. 

'  Lib.  Pontif.  Vit.  Pelag.  Dum  non  essent  episcopi,  qui  eum  ordinarent, 
inventi  sunt  duo  episcopi,  Joannes  de  Perusio  et  Bonus  de  Ferentino,  et 
Andreas,  Presbyter  de  Sotia,  et  ordinaverunt  eum. 

^  Apud  Cypr.  Epist*  7^ — Omnia  potestas  et  git^tia  in  ecclesia  Qon8tit9ta  ait 
nbi  pnesident  majores  natn,  qui  et  baptisandi  et  yrn^nnm  impoAeiidi  et 
ordinandi  possident  potestatem. 
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The  argument  from  Scripture  and  antiquity  might  here  be 
regarded  as  complete,  and  the  right  of  Ruling  Elders  to  impose 
hands  in  ordination  unanswerably  established,  if  it  were  not 
that  a  mass  of  testimony  exists,  apparently  inconsistent  with 
this  hypothesis,  which  the  interests  of  truth  require  to  be 
explained.  Bishops,  it  must  be  confessed,  began  at  a  very 
early  period  to  be  ordained  by  Bishops  alone.  According  to 
the  first  Council  of  Aries  and  the  third  of  Carthage,  the  presence 
of  at  least  three  Bishops  was  necessary  to  give  validity  to  the 
ordination  of  a  Bishop.  The  Canons  and  Constitutions,  which 
go  under  the  name  of  the  Apostles,  though  clearly  the  products 
of  a  later  age,  required  as  indispensable  the  presence  of  but 
two.  These  testimonies  do  not,  as  is  generally  supposed, 
exclude  Presbyters  from  participating  in  the  process,  though 
the  presumption  is  that,  as  their  co-operation  was  not  regarded 
as  essential,  they  soon  ceased  to  unite  with  the  Bishops  in  this 
act  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  That  they  had  the  right  to 
unite  with  them  is  plain  from  the  case  of  Pelagius.  Now,  if 
in  the  times  of  the  Apostles  the  parochial  Presbytery  was  the 
proper  ordaining  body,  how  was  so  remarkable  a  change  effected? 
How,  especially,  did  it  happen  in  so  short  a  time  that  Buling 
Elders  should  rarely  exercise  the  right  of  ordination  except  in 
reference  to  their  own  associates  ?  There  are  two  causes  which 
will  be  found,  I  apprehend,  to  explain  the  phenomenon.  After 
the  extraordinary  officers  of  the  Church  had  ceased,  it  devolved, 
of  course,  upon  the  neighbouring  churches  to  supply  new  con- 
gregations with  ecclesiastical  officers ;  and  as  it  would  be  more 
convenient  for  the  pastors  to  meet — as  they  were  the  persons 
most  likely  to  be  known  and  most  likely  to  be  summoned  to 
attend  in  council — the  Presbytery  which  ordained  in  new  and 
vacant  churches  was  composed  for  the  most  part  of  preaching 
Elders  or  Bishops.  Presbyters  at  first  were  not  excluded,  but 
as  they  were  summoned  only  through  their  pastors,  and  as  all 
the  neighbouring  pastors  were  summoned  alike,  a  college  of 
Elders  could  be  easily  constituted  without  their  presence,  and 
hence  they  no  doubt  soon  ceased  to  appear.  In  a  vacant 
church  the  existing  Eldership  might  have  ordained,  but  as  they 
had  been  always  accustomed  to  the  presidency  of  a  pastor, 
they  would  call  in  the  neighbouring  Bishops  to  assist  them.^ 

^  The  passage  from  Jerome  has  been  already  cited.     It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  he  has  reference  to  the  election  of  a  Bishop,  because  (1)  that  was 
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Hence,  there  soon  arose  a  distinction  betwixt  the  method  of 
ordaining  a  Presbyter  and  the  method  of  ordaining  a  Bishop. 
The  one  continued  to  be  done  by  the  parochial  Presbytery, 
and  the  other  was  done  by  a  provincial  Presbytery,  and  the 
Canons  which  have  already  been  noticed,  and  which  are  usually 
pleaded  as  proof  of  the  exclusive  right  of  Bishops  to  ordain, 
should  perhaps  be  regarded  as  only  defining  the  number  of 
ministers  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  provincial 
Presbytery.  There  was  no  need  to  mention  Elders,  because 
they  were  always  found  on  the  spot  in  the  case  of  vacant 
churches  without  being  gathered  from  other  congregations,  and 
because  in  new  churches,  Ministers  being  Elders,  a  true  Pres- 
bytery existed,  though  composed  only  of  the  rulers  who  preached. 
Such  a  provincial  Presbytery  was  evidently  necessary ;  it  was 
only  a  fuller  development  of  the  same  principle  on  which  the 
Session  was  founded.  In  the  age  of  Cyprian,  however,  it  was 
an  occasional  body,  not  a  permanent  one,  as  it  is  with  us — 
regularly  meeting  upon  its  adjournment.  It  was  called  together 
only  when  needed  to  ordain  a  Bishop.  In  this  way  arose  the 
distinction  betwixt  the  ordination  of  Bishops  and  Elders. 
What  was  first  a  mere  custom,  originating  in  convenience,  soon 
became  the  law  of  the  Church.  The  change  thus  accidentally 
introduced  was  next  confirmed  by  a  miserable  fallacy.  Ordina- 
tion was  early  regarded  as  a  sort  of  spiritual  generation  of 
Ministers  ;  and,  as  like  could  only  beget  like,  it  was  supposed 
impossible  for  those  who  could  not  preach  to  invest  others  with 
authority  to  do  so.  The  ordainer  could  only  transmit  to  the 
ordained  the  rights  which  he  himself  possessed,  and  hence 
Presbyters  were  regarded  as  incompetent,  from  the  nature  of 
their  duties,  to  participate  in  the  ordination  of  any  but  Pres- 
byters. This  false  principle  of  itself,  without  any  previous 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Elders,  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  exclude  them  from  the  provincial  Presbytery.  An  error  of 
this  sort  is  too  strong  for  argument ;  ancient  customs  and 
prescriptive  rights  might  have  been  pleaded  in  vain ;  and  in 
spite  of  all  the  considerations  drawn  from  apostolic  practice, 

done  by  the  people,  m  Cyprian  testifies  (Epist.  68),  and  (2)  the  Bishop  is 
spoken  of  as  elected  when  the  Presbyters  do  what  is  implied  in  the  verb 
nominabarU.  How  did  the  Presbyter  elect  get  the  name  of  Bishop?  Evi- 
dently by  ordina^m.  This  installed  him  in  the  office,  and  of  oontse  gave 
himtiienamOi 
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the  fallacy  would  have  ultimately  triumphed.  The  power  of 
a  sophism  to  drown  the  voice  of  reason  and  Scripture  may  be 
seen  in  the  case  of  transubstantiation,  which  led  to  the  with- 
holding of  the  cup  from  the  laity;  though  this  measure  of 
high-handed  tyranny  was  in  open  defiance  of  law^  precedent, 
and  truth.  Combine  this  principle,  however,  with  the  previous 
neglect  of  the  Elders,  and  the  foundations  of  Prelacy  are  open, 
palpable,  and  clear.  When  the  Presbyters  were  excluded  from 
the  provincial  Presbytery,  Bishops  became  a  distinct  order, 
superior  to  Elders,  and  accountable  only  to  God.  Now,  that 
both  the  causes  really  existed  as  facts  cannot  be  denied.  The 
letters  of  Cyprian  shew  that  it  was  the  custom  on  the  death  of 
a  Bishop  to  issue  such  a  circular  to  the  neighbouring  Bishops, 
and  that  the  presence  of  all  the  Bishops  in  a  province  at  the 
ordination  of  a  successor  in  the  vacant  church  was  usually 
requested.^  The  first  canon  of  the  fourth  Council  of  Carthage, 
in  prescribing  the  examination  of  the  Bishop  to  be  ordained, 
adds  that  when  he  has  given  satisfaction  touching  his  faith  and 
qualifications,  "  he  should  then  be  ordained  by  the  consent  of 
the  clergy  and  people,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  bishops 
of  the  whole  province."'  Other  testimonies  to  the  same  purport 
might  be  easily  collected,  but  the  custom  will  hardly  be 
disputed.  That  the  erroneous  conception  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  ordination,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  pre- 
vailed at  an  early  period,  may  be  gathered  from  the  remark  of 
Epippanius,  that  "  the  order  of  Bishops  begets  fathers  to  the 
Church,  which  the  order  of  Presbyters  cannot  do,  but  only 
b^ets  sons  by  the  regeneration  of  baptism.'^    This  passage 

1  Cyprian,  Epiat  6a  *  Labb.  ii.,  p.  1199. 

'  Haeres.  75.  In  the  misconception  of  Epiphanins  we  see  the  germ  of  the 
"  sacrament  of  orders.''  In  such  fatal  and  miserable  blunders,  such  gross  and 
flagrant  fallacies,  one  is  often  reminded  of  the  memorable  parody  of  Johnson : 
"  Who  drives  fat  oxen  must  himself  be  fat."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  even 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  there  is  too  strong  a  disposition  to  look  upon 
ordination  as  a  mjrstic  charm  which  communicates  an  invisible  charisma  to 
the  person  ordained,  which  he  did  not  possess  before.  Divested  of  all 
obscurity,  it  is  evidently  nothing  more  than  a  process  or  series  of  acts  by 
which  the  people  of  God  and  the  rulers  of  His  Church  manifest  their  conviction 
of  a  Divine  caJl  to  the  office  of  ruling  and  teaching.  The  people  express  their 
approbation  by  election  ;  the  rulers  of  the  Church,  after  a  fuU  and  thorough 
examination,  express  theirs  by  prayer  and  the  imposition  of  hands.  They 
declare  in  this  way  that  the  candidate  before  them  is  caUed  of  God  to  the 
Elder's  office.  What  is  there  in  this  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  him 
who  rules?    And  why  may  not  one  ruler  as  well  as  another  express  his  con- 
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requires  no  comment.  If  these  two  causes,  which  unquestion- 
ably existed,  were  adequate  to  produce  the  eflfect,  it  is  easy  to 
explain  how,  consistently  with  the  original  right  of  Elders  to 
ordain,  they  gradually  ceased  to  exercise  it,  and  eventually 
surrendered  it  in  the  case  of  Bishops.  This  hypothesis 
completely  reconciles  the  apparently  conflicting  testimony  of 
documents.  From  Jerome  we  would  infer  that  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  Elders  at  Alexandria  to  ordain  their  own  bishop 
From  the  authorities  cited  above  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
the  custom  of  the  Church  to  ordain  a  new  Bishop  by  a  council 
of  his  neighbours  of  whom  three  were  necessary  to  constitute 
a  quorum.  Both  may  have  been  true.  In  later  times  we  find 
no  allusion  to  the  Elders — their  touch  was  profaneness — 
because  the  neighbouring  bishops  had  taken  the  matter  into 
their  own  hands.  The  progress  can  be  distinctly  traced  by 
which  the  ordination  of  bishops  passed  from  the  hands  of  the 
parochial  Presbytery  to  the  Episcopal  Council.  That  whole 
mass  of  testimony,  therefore,  which  seems  to  vest  the  right  of 
ordaining  Ministers  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  Ministers  is 
thus  satisfactorily  discarded,  and  the  divine  authority  of  Ruling 
Elders  to  impose  hands  in  the  ordination  of  preachers  is  placed 
on  an  impregnable  basis. 

viction  that  A  or  B  is  called  of  God,  and  accordingly  commend  him  by  prayer 
and  imposition  of  hands  to  the  Word  of  His  grace  ?  If  the  Presbyterial  part 
of  ordination  is  not  a  iacramtniy  but  a  simple  act  of  govtrwrninty  I  confess  it 
passes  my  comprehension  to  perceive  why  an  Elder  may  not  join  in  it.  If 
it  were  a  sacrament  then  it  would  be  a  seal  of  the  covenant,  and  a  symbol  of 
its  blessings.  To  administer  it  under  such  circumstances  would  be  a  wivuiX 
preaching,  and  therefore  a  Ruling  Elder  could  not  do  it.  Hence,  the  Session 
examines  a  man  and  admits  him  to  the  communion  of  the  Church,  but  the 
pastor  alone  baptises.  Baptism,  however,  does  not  admit  the  individual  into 
the  church  ;  it  is  administered  to  him  because  he  iff  in  and  of  course  entitled 
to  its  privileges.  The  act  of  the  Session— the  parochial  Presbytery — admitted 
him ;  by  their  vote  they  expressed  their  conviction  that  he  was  m  the 
covenant,  and  therefore  the  pastor  applies  to  him  its  precious  seal,  and  so  in 
reference  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  There  is  no  alternative  between  malriTig 
ordination  a  sacrament  and  allowing  Elders  to  unite  in  the  process.  One  or 
the  other  must  be  done. 
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II.  Calvin  and  Caltdnism? 

HOWEVER  men  may  diflfer  about  the  merits  of  the  great 
Beformation,  it  has  its  undisputed  place  in  the  history 
of  Europe  as  the  real  turning-point  between  the  old  and  the 
new  ;  and,  among  those  who  look  upon  it  as  a  religious  move- 
ment, it  is  truly  regarded  as  second  in  the  history  of  Christi- 
anity only  to  its  introduction  in  the  resurrection  of  old  truths 
and  the  outpouring  of  new  influences  among  men. 

As  in  the  first  reformers  of  the  world — the  Apostles — we 
have  four  distinct  types  of  mind,  so  here,  in  these  true  succes- 
sors of  the  Apostles,  Luther  is  the  Peter,  the  primate  of  the 
group, — fresh,  passionate,  homely,  and  out-spoken;  Zwingli 
comes  close  to  James  in  practical  emphasis  and  direct  manliness 
of  character ;  Melanchthon  is  a  true  younger  brother  of  John, 
not  so  lofty,  nor,  in  his  moderation,  so  decisive  in  his  accent,  but 
full  of  the  same  contemplative  love  and  deep  fountain  thoughts ; 
and  certainly  Calvin  may  well  take  the  place  of  Paul.  For, 
while  they  diflfer  by  nature  and  grace,  as  every  marked  man 
does  from  another,  in  the  amazing  flexibility  of  mental  move- 
ment and  winning  tenderness  of  personal  aflfection,  which,  in 
Paul,  sprung  up  amidst  the  strictest  and  widest  logical  pro- 
cesses, yet  they  are  kindred  in  a  certain  continuity  of  absorbing 
purpose,  a  love  of  clear-cut  definition  in  statement  of  truth  and 
unswerving  consistency  in  its  development,  and,  above  all,  the 
central  predominance  of  the  same  high  landmarks  of  grace 
and  predestination.  These  two  men  look  out  towards  each 
other  from  the  distance  of  sixteen  centuries,  and  are  felt  to  be 
essentially  the  same. 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  to  you  on  this  important  occa- 
sion on  Calvin  and  Calvinism.  I  have  not  been  limited  to  any 
particular  phase  of  a  subject  so  suggestive  on  many  sides.  I 
shall  therefore  try,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  to  gather  up  various 
and  vital  impressions  about  him,  his  work,  and  its  relation  to 
present  circumstances.  I  shall  take  for  granted  your  possession 
of  details  which  there  is  no  space  to  include,  and  am  encour- 
aged, as  I  advance,  by  the  assurance  that  there  is  no  theme 

^  Read  before  the  English  Sjmod  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
in  October  Ust,  and  afterwards  privately  printed. 
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that  comes  so  close  to  the  principles  aad  history  of  this 
assembly. 

What  is  of  greatest  value  in  any  man  is  the  work  which  he 
himself  is,  through  the  gift  of  God,  and  the  course  of  his  life. 
And,  to  any  thoughtful  minister  or  Christian,  nothing  so 
xmfolds  or  verifies  the  meaning  and  power  of  Christianity  as  a 
great  life  which  it  has  inspired  and  governed.  The  beginnings 
of  Calvin  were  small  Of  parents  one  stage  above  the  mechanic 
class,  in  Noyon,  a  little  town  in  Picardy,— of  an  able,  aspiring 
father,  and  an  earnest,  anxious  mother, — he  was  bom  in  the 
year  1509.  Luther  was  already  twenty-six  years,  Melanchthon 
twelve,  Zwingli  twenty-five,  and  Knox  four  years  old  at  this 
time.  Herein,  too,  he  is  like  Paul,  the  last  of  the  Apostles — 
the  one  who  was  to  sum  up  their  labours,  to  bind  up  their 
scattered  sheaves,  and  to  gamer  them  in  strong  storehouses 
for  the  use  of  many  generations.  His  death  took  place  in 
1564j,  so  that  he  lived  only  to  his  fifty-fifth  year.  None  of 
the  reformers  lived  to  the  threescore  and  ten.  Luther  and 
Melanchthon  died  at  the  same  age,  sixty-three ;  Zwingli  was 
struck  down  in  battle  when  thii-ty-seven ;  Calvin  wore  out  his 
life  wearily  and  bravely,  in  long  years  of  a  lonely  sentinel's 
watching,  and  as  lonely  commander's  burden  of  a  hard  anil 
wide  battle.  John  Knox  lived  eight  years  longer  than  Calvin, 
and  the  last  words  read  to  him  were  from  his  friend's  "  Com- 
mentary on  the  Ephesians." 

Calvin  was,  "from  certain  vital  signs,"  as  Milton  says  of 
himself  in  another  relation,  destined  for  the  Church.  He 
began  his  training  at  an  early  hour,  and  the  stuff  out  of  which 
God  moulded  the  reformer,  we  discern  akeady  in  the  boy  of 
ten,  whom,  from  his  strict  conduct  and  bold  reproofs,  his 
school-fellows,  as  is  the  manner  of  boys,  nicknamed  the 
Accusative.  Calvin  was  a  man  not  accustomed  to  speak  of 
himself.  Luther  is  always  Luther.  Calvin  is,  for  the  most 
part,  Calvinism ;  but  in  his  preface  to  his  "  Commentary  on 
the  Psalms,"  he  gives,  in  rapid  outlines,  his  own  rendering  of 
the  way  in  which  God  had  led  him.  Strange  to  say,  it  is  in 
David  that  Calvin  saw  most  of  himself  and  his  history.  David 
and  Calvin — ^how  opposite!  Yet  it  is  always  the  contraries 
that  clasp  in  closest  affinity.  And  so  he  writes : — '^  But  as 
David  was  taken  from  the  sheepfolds  and  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  supreme  authority,  so  God,  having  originally  taken  me  from 
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my  obscure  and  humble  condition,  has  reckoned  me  worthy  of 
being  invested  with  the  honourable  office  of  a  preacher  and 
minister  of  the  gospel." 

Calvin  could  not  help  feeling  that  he  was  a  king,  though  the 
king  was  hidden  under  a  Geneva  cloak ;  and  none  ever  felt 
more  than  he  did  that  he  was  so  emphatically,  by  the  grace  of 
(Jod.  He  was  thoroughly  trained  at  Orleans,  Paris,  and 
Bourges.  His  first  stage  was  as  a  scholar ;  the  old  Latin 
classics  became  his  masters,  models,  and  companions.  From 
these  he  drew  the  style  which  has  carried  his  masses  of  truth 
down  to  the  present  times,  and  by  which  he  stamped  upon  the 
French  language  that  firm  precision  and  fine  grace  which  have 
made  it  supreme  in  the  expression  of  thought.  Moreover, 
with  the  new-born  zeal  of  the  times,  he  added  to  these  monu- 
ments of  genius — -among  which  Cicero  remieiined  his  favourite 
to  the  end — the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  classics.  More  than 
the  discovery  of  the  Nineveh  marbles  in  our  time,  as  much  as 
the  reading  of  the  old  foot-prints  on  the  geological  strata,  was 
this  exhuming  of  the  old  Greek  thought  and  life.  It  created 
the  Renaissance  with  its  humanists — men  who  turned  from 
the  Church,  and,  in  many  instances,  from  Christianity,  and 
gave  themselves  up  to  pagan  letters  and  philosophy.  Babelais 
and  Montaigne  in  France,  Mirandola  and  Bembo  in  Italy,  were 
the  fathers  of  our  modem  literature. 

But,  looking  in  another  direction,  the  influence  which 
loosened  many  from  the  Church  turned  them  to  the  Bible, 
and  especially  to  the  Greek  Testament,  by  his  edition  of 
which,  in  1516,  Erasmus,  a  sort  of  well-clad  John  the  Baptist, 
with  irony,  instead  o^  denunciation — a  man  as  much  humanist 
as  Christian — ^prepared  the  way  for  the  Reformation.  During 
those  years  when  Calvin  was  at  College — the  period  of  life 
when  the  young  and  empty  mind  is  open  to  all  impressions, 
and  especially  the  latest  and  most  living — the  air  was  full  of 
the  stir  of  new  ideas,  the  soil  charged  with  the  sap  and  promise 
of  a  glorious  spring-time.  Cicero,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Paul 
on  the  other ;  Plato,  with  his  glorious  old  ideals,  and  John, 
with  his  divine,  ever-young  revelations — these  stood  over 
against  the  Church,  and  claimed  over  supremacy  fresh  and 
enthusiastic  spirits.  Calvin  was  graciously,  and  after  a  sharp 
but  comparatively  short  struggle,  led  to  choose  Paul  and  John, 
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and,  through  them,  Christ  With  that  instancy  and  thorough- 
ness, which  are  Calvin  all  through,  he  renounced  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  surrendered  absolutely  to  the  almighty  grace  of 
God.  In  full  accordance  with  his  open  nature,  Luther  lets  us 
into  the  whole  secret  of  his  lonof  struojgle  ere  the  battle  was 
won.  Justification  through  faith  in  Christ  was  his  living 
experience  and  doctrine.  In  the  story  of  his  conversion, 
therefore,  the  successive  phases  are  most  vivid  and  touching. 
But  Calvin,  consistent  here  with  himself,  only  gives  hints, 
brief  but  burning,  of  a  movement  in  which  God  was  the  great 
agent ;  and  so  he  gathered  his  experience,  rounded  and  shaped 
his  doctrine,  on  the  master-theme  of  grace.  This  inward 
change  was  taking  place  from  his  eighteenth  to  his  twenty- 
second  year;  and  in  1531,  when  he  was  twenty-four,  he 
renounced  definitely  all  his  old  allegiance  to  the  Roman 
Church — and  to  more  than  the  Roman  Church,  to  all  influence 
of  any  decisive  sort  from  his  humanist  studies.  Luther  was 
pushed  out  of  the  Church,  and  was  thirty-four  when,  as  was 
congenial  with  his  poetic  and  sympathetic  nature,  he  broke 
oflF,  though  with  much  of  the  old  adhering  to  him.  Zwingli 
and  Melanchthon  came  clean  out  of  Rome,  but  leant  in  mudi 
to  the  Greek  masters.  In  Calvin  there  was,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
a  thoroughness,  which  marks  the  man,  and  made  him  the 
reformer  he  became.  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  him  here  as 
of  the  young  Napoleon,  coming  late  in  the  day  of  Revolution, 
and,  with  new  methods,  changing  the  whole  situation;  or 
rather,  afterwards,  he  reminds  us  of  Wellington,  in  the  coolness 
and  patience  of  his  courage,  as  well  as  the  minuteness  of  bis 
organisation,  waiting  in  his  corner  in  Geneva,  and  ruling  large 
portions  of  Europe  from  his  camp  on  the  entrenched  heights 
of  truth.  But,  besides  this  thoroughness  of  conviction,  Cidvin 
had  gained  in  his  training  as  a  lawyer,  the  method,  the 
strategy  of  his  future  battle.  He  had  turned  aside  a  year  or 
two  from  the  Church  and  its  studies  to  the  law,  and  there,  as 
in  all  things,  he  speedily  became  foremost  among  the  first. 
This  faculty  of  taking  a  definite  and  far-reaching  grasp  of  a 
subject  served  him  well  in  every  department  of  his  religions 
work,  and  made  him  the  first  pleader,  as  well  as  final  judge,  of 
the  great  cause  of  the  day — Reformation  against  Romanism. 
This  is  always  a  most  valuable  training.  I  find  Paul,  Tertul- 
lian,  and   Augustine   went  through   it ;  and   how  much   it 
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contributed  to  their  clear  and  compacted  views,  you  can  easily 
see.  John  Knox  at  Haddington  was  also  a  notary  public, 
and  learned  his  skill  in  drawing  up  the  Articles  of  the  Refor- 
mation of  Scotland  by  drawing  up  deeds  about  a  few  acres  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  native  burgh. 

I  can  now  only  mark  the  events  which  proceeded  from  this 
man,  the  scholar,  the  lawyer,  the  Christian.  I  shall  pass  over 
the  details  of  progress  and  change,  and  seize  the  main  points 
of  crisis  and  achievement. 

The  first  great  event  was  the  publication,  in  1536,  in  Basle, 
when  a  young  man  of  twenty-seven,  of  his  great  Code  of 
Doctrine  and  Discipline,  the  "Institutes  of  the  Christian 
Religion."  It  was  this  book  mainly  that  made  Scaliger,  the 
sovereign  dictator  of  letters,  say: — "Calvin  is  alone  among 
theologians  ;  there  is  no  ancient  to  compare  with  him ;  "  and 
drew  from  Sir  William  Hamilton,  well  able  to  judge  and  little 
inclined  to  praise  the  reformers,  the  unqualified  eulogium, 
"Looking  merely  to  his  learning  and  ability,  Calvin  was 
superior  to  all  modem,  perhaps  to  all  ancient,  divines.  Suc- 
ceeding ages  have  certainly  not  exhibited  his  equal.  To  find 
his  peer  we  must  ascend  at  least  to  Aquinas  or  Augustine." 
No  book  of  theological  doctrine  equal  to  it  has  been  produced 
during  the  last  three  centuries,  unless  some  claim  is  made  for 
placing  beside  or  near  it  the  great  work  of  Schleiermacher; 
and  though,  looking  back,  the  eye  is  now  and  then  caught  by 
the  massive  works  of  Aquinas,  and  the  small  but  profound  and 
suggestive  pieces  of  Anselm,  yet  it  is  only  when  the  "City 
of  God"  (Be  Civitate  Dei)  of  Augustine  comes  upon  the 
horizon,  that  an  equal,  if  not  a  superior,  makes  itself  felt  to  be 
there.  It  was  a  little  book  at  first  of  500  pages  and  six 
chapters,  but  it  grew  during  twenty-three  years  to  five  times 
the  size,  till,  in  the  last  edition,  in  1559,  five  years  before  he 
died,  you  have  Calvin  in  the  full  height,  and  depth,  and  length, 
and  breadth  of  his  teaching.  It  is  curious  to  watch  how  the 
best  ideas,  the  carefully-devised  phrases,  the  place  and  propor- 
tion of  connecting  thoughts  that  appear  time  after  time  in  his 
Commentaries  and  occasional  pieces,  are  laid  up  in  store,  fitted 
into,  and  grow  to  the  increase  of  the  whole  work. 

To  read  it  through  is  an  intellectual  drill,  a  moral  test,  a 
sacred  service.  For  he  never  relaxes  the  demand  on  attention, 
never  descends  from  a  lofty  standard,  and  never  ceases  to  stir. 
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either  to  shrinking  or  yielding,  the  religious  nature.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  single  kindling  of  imagination,  even  livhen  the 
granite  of  his  passionate  logic  is  heated  sevenfold.  There  are 
passages  on  prayer  and  on  the  glory  and  misery  of  man,  in 
which,  rising  parallel  to  his  great  themes,  he  takes  rank  in 
sublimity  as  impressive  and  more  severe  than  Bossuet,  and 
becomes,  if  less  penetrating  and  passionate,  as  mighty  as 
Pascal.  Still,  he  is  of  intellect,  not  imagination,  all  compact. 
Locke,  in  his  essay,  has  one  or  two  famous  images ;  Calvin,  in 
his  work,  not  one.  In  this  aspect  it  resembles  some  bare 
granite  peak  like  Sinai ;  but  in  another,  which  grows  upon  the 
reader,  a  new  impression  is  added.  At  first,  as  you  approach, 
it  looks  large,  indeed,  but  not  overwhelming ;  only  the  longer 
you  travel,  day  by  day,  nearer  to  it,  it  grows  the  mora,  and 
when  you  pass  away  from  it,  it  seems  still  to  haunt  the  eye 
and  command  the  attention.  It  is  the  unity,  the  comprehen- 
siveness, that  refuses  to  break  into  parts,  which  claims  the 
whole  mind ;  and  so,  unadorned,  self-sustained,  massive,  it 
overpowers  the  conviction,  and  calls  forth  a  kindred  feeling 
towards  a  work  which  we  gradually  discover  could  only  have 
been  piled  up  by  a  soul  that  burns  steadily  through  the  whole 
mass  with  a  purpose  and  patience  that  assert  themselves  in 
abiding  force,  and  not  in  transient  flash  or  flame.  It  is,  in 
fact,  this  sheer  unshrinking  unity,  as  of  some  monolith,  this 
intellectual  passion,  this  sacrifice  of  all  fear  of  consequences,  this 
Sinai-like  lonely  majesty — for  it  becomes  majestic  in  the  end 
— which  forms  the  essential  character  of  Calvin,  intellectually 
and  morally,  whether  for  attraction  or  repulsion.  Why,  then, 
have  Sinai  wooded  to  the  top,  with  its  sides  blossoming  into 
flowers,  or  parcelled  out  in  parterres  ?  and  why  have  Calvin 
other  than  he  is  in  his  bare  and  lonely  grandeur  ? 

By  this  book  he  did  an  immense  service  to  the  Reformation. 
In  its  preface,  well  known  as  the  letter  addressed  to  Francis  L, 
he  speaks  as  a  king  to  a  king,  and  as  with  sound  of  trumpet 
enters  upon  the  defence  of  the  rising  and  persecuted  cause. 
Like  a  master  builder,  the  "  City  of  God  "  rises  under  his 
hands  like  Jerusalem,  which  was  a  city  compactly  built 
together.  He  completed  the  temple,  with  its  three  courts, 
doctrine,  government,  and  discipline ;  the  relation  of  the  soul 
to  Christ,  in  grace ;  to  each  other  Christian  soul,  in  the  Church  ; 
to  the  world  outside,  in  the  State.    The  unity  of  Rome,  the 
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charm  of  which  can  with  difficulty  be  thrown  oflF,  was  met  by 
a  unity  of  Reformation  by  which  to  this  day  it  is  balanced. 
The  magnificent  constructive  power  found  a  place  for  every- 
thing. It  harmonised  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  grace  and 
the  Lutheran  principle  of  justification ;  the  Swiss  leaning  to 
the  central  position  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  German  lean- 
ing to  that  of  the  living  Christ  in  the  individual  souL  It  moved 
with  unhalting  step  straight  on  from  the  first  thought  of  God 
in  the  creation  and  redemption  of  man,  to  the  visible  embodi- 
ment of  that  thought  in  a  spiritually  independent  Church  on 
earthy  and  an  everlasting  fellowship  of  the  blessed  in  heaven. 

And  while  the  book  is  great  in  its  internal  completeness,  it 
is  great  also  in  reference  to  Calvin's  mind.  Though  it  grew 
fivefold  in  bulk  in  the  course  of  its  many  editions,  it  was  only 
as  the  man  grows  out  of  the  child.  He  changed  nothing  in 
the  leading  principles,  hardly  anything  in  the  secondary 
details.  Luther  had  no  systematising  genius  ;  his  thoughts 
were  not  like  a  rock,  but  like  a  river — a  noble  stream,  indeed, 
changing  its  course,  but  ever  bent  for  the  ocean.  Melanchthon 
had  an  organizing  power,  and  his  "  Common  Places"  (Loci 
Communes)  were  published  when  he  was  only  twenty-four. 
But  though  he  formulated  Luther's  principles,  still  he  did  not 
build  the  walls  all  round,  and,  moreover,  shifted  in  after  years 
the  very  basis  of  his  system,  and  vacillated  between  divine 
grace  and  human  will ;  while  Calvin  lived  out  the  old  canon 
of  the  Church  Father:  "Everywhere,  always,  and  in  all 
things  the  same ;"  and  so  his  work,  while  it  grew  in  size  and 
changed  in  arrangement,  never  lost  the  power  that  attends 
unwavering  and  severe  consistency. 

But  I  must  pass  firom  this  book,  which  embodies  the  genius 
of  Calvin  and  lays  down  the  programme  of  his  whole  life,  to 
another  department  of  his  labours  in  which  he  shines  with 
almost  as  great — I  shall  not  say  splendour,  for  that  is  not  the 
word  to  apply  to  Calvin,  but — luminousness.  Calvin's  Com- 
mentaries are  masterpieces  in  that  class  of  Christian  literature, 
and  he  ranks  among  its  chiefs  in  all  the  essential  qualities 
of  sufficient  learning,  surpassing  mental  size  in  height  and 
breadth,  and,  best  of  all,  keen  spiritual  susceptibility.  Men 
who  differ  most  widely  from  him  in  the  results  of  his  judg- 
ments, agree  in  extolling  his  marvellous  sagacity  and  tact,  and 
above  all,  his  transparent  fairness  and  his  want  or  suppression 
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of  bias.  None  can  doubt  bis  leamiDg,  insight,  and  devoutness ; 
but  to  have  the  quality  of  exegetical  honesty  in  surpassing 
measure,  adds  moral  singleness  to  the  intellectual  manifoldness 
of  Calvin.  He  had  such  an  implicit  trust  in  God's  Word,  that 
he  committed  himself  to  it  whithersoever  it  listed :  and  so  he 
dismisses,  with  a  decisiveness  a  Rationalist  might  envy  and 
could  not  surpass,  so-called  Messianic  prophecies^  texts  in 
support  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  texts  even 
for  predestination  and  particular  redemption.  Calvin  had  a 
faith  so  firm  in  the  general  system  of  truth  in  the  Bible^  that 
he  was  under  little  or  no  temptation  to  mix  the  hay,  wood, 
and  stubble  of  doubtful  interpretation  and  disputed  readings 
with  the  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  that  lay  ai*ound  in 
the  rich  and  ample  quarry. 

Such,  with  many  occasional  pieces,  were  the  works  of  the 
mind  and  pen  of  Calvin ;  and  his  were  works  indeed,  coming 
from  the  very  heart  as  well  as  head,  and  meant  to  do  some- 
thing to  further  the  great  aim  of  his  life.  There  was  another 
department  in  which  he  excelled.  His  daily  work  was  that 
of  an  ecclesiastical  and  civil  statesman.  The  little  town  of 
Geneva,  in  a  comer  of  sloping  land  between  the  Alps  and 
Jura,  with  its  border  position  between  north  and  south  Europe, 
was  free  at  that  moment  of  its  old  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
rulers,  and  so  a  clear  space  in  which  to  build  up  a  new  com- 
munity, on  both  sides,  spiritual  and  civil,  in  Church  and  State ; 
and  that  town,  though  little  in  size,  and  containing  at  that 
time  oi)ly  some  twelve  or  fourteen  thousand  inhabitants — in 
fact,  only  three  thousand  grown  men — was  the  very  place 
Providence  had  fitly  chosen  to  be  the  cradle  of  a  new  and 
mighty  influence.  How  Calvin  was  led  to  that  city  has  all 
the  interest  of  a  Christian  romance ;  how  he  lived,  laboured, 
and  died  there,  has  elements  of  keen  pathos  and  tragedy — 
elements,  too,  of  most  instructive  history.  We  cannot  in  the 
least  enter  upon  it  here.  His  first  appearance  there  is  noted 
in  the  archives  as  that  Frenchman,  "Iste  Gallus;"  now, 
Geneva  is  known  principally  because  of  the  name  of  Calvin. 
It  is  a  history  which  recalls  in  many  points  that  of  another 
great  reformer,  Moses,  the  first  leader  of  the  Church.  Both 
were  the  building  up,  in  a  place  set  apart  by  geographical 
position,  of  a  new  Church  and  State  ;  not  merely  the  teaching 
of  a  new  doctrine,  but  the  instant  and  energetic  application  of 
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it  to  all  life  in  the  commuDity.  The  Jews  and  the  Genevese 
were  very  much  the  same  material ;  both  had  left  their  past, 
but  had  nothing  fixed  for  the  present;  both  were  partly 
superstitious  and  partly  libertine.  Hence  the  series  of 
changes,  exiles,  taunts,  conflicts,  submissions ;  the  loneliness 
of  both  leaders,  the  desertions  by  ancient  comrades,  and  yet 
the  homage,  intense  and  unswerving,  of  loyal  souls.  Both 
died,  catching  a  glimpse  only  of  an  unattained  perfection,  and 
leaving  a  name  graven  on  every  heart,  but  marking  no  spot 
where  the  weary  brain  and  hand  that  moved  and  ruled  all 
repose.  The  initials  of  J.  C.  and  J.  K.,  which  I  have  read  on 
the  supposed  graves  of  Calvin  and  Knox— in  the  public  church- 
yard  of  Geneva,  and  the  Parliament  Square  of  Edinburgh — are 
all  the  monument  of  two  men  whose  memorial  belongs  to  the 
whole  Church. 

We  have  already  indicated  the  great  lines  of  his  intellectual 
character,  the  absolute  clearness  of  his  intellect  within  its  own 
range,  the  grasp  of  principles,  and  the  manipulation  of  details, 
the  assertion  of  every  deduction  from  his  premises,  and  the 
close  linking,  as  of  coat  of  mail,  of  the  whole  system.  And  to 
these  it  is  to  be  added,  that  he  forgot  nothing,  but  kept  his  mind 
always  at  the  same  height  and  pressure ;  that  by  the  working 
of  some  sort  of  mental  spectrum  the  ray  of  intellect  was  always 
and  powerfully  there,  whatever  other  element  is  wanting. 
Comparing  him  with  the  men  who  stand  beside  him  in  likeness 
of  religious  creed  and  conformation,  Calvin  is  unique.  Take 
Paul,  and  you  never  have  in  Calvin  such  chapters  as  his  psalm 
of  love  and  his  argument  and  prophecy  of  the  resurrection, 
nor  such  a  dignified  propriety  and  playful  persuasiveness  as 
charms  you  in  his  Epistle  to  Philemon.  Augustine,  his  great 
master — the  only  one  of  the  fathers  to  whom  (shall  I  say  ?)  he 
takes  oflF  his  hat  when  he  meets  him — had  a  range  of  swift 
and  creative  speculation,  a  fiery  African  glow  and  abandon  of 
soul,  that  never  either  rouses  or  ripples  the  sculpturesque 
fixedness  of  Calvin ;  and  in  Jonathan  Edwards,  with  all  his 
logic,  there  is  a  mingling  of  metaphysical  reasoning  and 
mystical  yearning.  Calvin,  in  fact,  was  more  the  pure  reasoner 
and  deducer.  Neither  speculative  nor  mystical,  he  syllogised 
— ^got  his  matter  out  of  the  Scripture,  and  shaped  it  accordingly. 
What  he  thus  lost  in  warm  attractiveness  and  burning  force,  he 
gains,  however,  in  severe  imperatorial  measure  and  authority. 
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Looked  at  socially,  Calvin  does  not  bulk ;  though  he  could 
make  himself  feared  and  also  loved  after  a  fashion.  I  have 
thought  it  was  a  great  loss  to  Calvin  that  he  had  not  a  Philip 
Melanchthon,  an  equal  in  his  own  department,  as  was  the 
privilege  of  Luther.  But,  if  he  had  no  ardours,  he  had  no 
mean  jealousies  or  envies.  It  was  a  loyal  admiration,  a  tru^ 
though  stem  love,  he  received.  He  was  looked  up  to  by  those 
around  him  as  a  feudal  chief  of  an  intellectual  and  spiritual 
sort.  Yet  there  are  times  when  the  inner  fountain  of  teara 
bursts  out,  when  wife  or  friends  die,  when  controversy  utterly 
wearies  him,  or  the  battle  proves  too  hard  for  his  poor  body, 
with  its  constant  torture  of  nine  diseases,  and  for  his  over-laden 
soul,  with  the  unlifted  burden  of  many  countries  and  churches. 
His  wife  and  little  dead  children  are  pale,  passive  figures  in 
his  life.  Yet,  though  his  home  lacks  the  portrait-like  warmth 
and  distinctiveness  of  Luther's,  there  was  true  joy  when  they 
were  beside  him,  and  a  deep  pathos  in  the  reformer's  heart 
when  he  dwelt  in  his  lonely  rooms.  Certainly,  and  in  full 
consistency  with  the  books  of  the  man,  we  never  hear,  as  in 
Luther's  case,  of  alternate  laughter  over  the  cradle,  and  agony 
over  the  coffin,  of  his  little  ones  ;  nor,  as  in  Melanchthon's,  of 
being  found  rocking  his  child  and  reading  a  book  at  the  same 
time;  nor,  as  in  Zwingli's,  of  his  warm  love  for  his  heroic  wife; 
nor  of  a  pipe  of  Bordeaux,  which  Knox,  in  dying,  humorously 
wished  to  be  broached.  All  this  is  wanting  in  Calvin. 
Looking  at  the  two  faces,  as  we  see  them  in  true  portraits  of 
Luther  and  Calvin,  explains  all.  In  Kranach's  Luther — and 
he  never  seems  done  painting  him — ^you  have  always  the  same 
burly  figure,  bull-like  neck,  homely  Bunyan-like  face,  with 
marked  brows,  vivid  eyes  looking  out  or  up,  and  firm,  eloquent 
mouth,  with  outstretched  hands.  In  the  portrait  of  Calvin  all 
is  diiferent,  and  perhaps  there  are  not  more  than  one  or  two 
portraits  of  Calvin.  You  have  the  spare  form ;  the  thin,  fur- 
clad  neck  ;  the  pale,  shrunken  cheeks  ;  the  compact,  high, 
somewhat  narrow  brow  of  two  stories — the  first  the  perceptive, 
the  second  the  reasoning ;  the  long,  pointed  nose,  diflferent  from 
that  of  Erasmus — his  is  ever  sniffing  at  things  in  general,  Calvin's 
is  pointing  down  straight  to  the  very  object ;  the  firm,  sharp 
lips ;  and,  above  all,  the  eyes — that  Beza  tells  us  remained, 
after  all  his  midnight  studies,  brightly  and  piercingly  black 
till  the  end — and  the  long  forefinger  stretched  out  with  an 
inevitable  accuracy. 
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Turning  from  these  to  the  moral  charaxster,  there  is  an 
undisturbed  harmony.  Few  men  have  ever  lived  such  a  one 
life  of  purpose  and  deed :  he  had  no  love  of  self  in  any  shape 
— of  gold,  or  pleasure,  or  fame.  All  were  absorbed  in  the  bend- 
ing and  blending  of  his  will  into  God's.  His  very  irritability, 
which  he  frequently  and  bitterly  lamented,  was  mainly  for  God's 
sake,  and  his  sternness  was  never  mean.  We  cannot  help 
looking  on  him  with  a  pitying  tenderness  as  well  as  revering 
awe.  One  would  have  liked  in  him  more  of  the  human,  but 
then  we  should  not  have  had  the  Calvin  he  is  ;  for  this  was 
his  great  character  —  in  spirit,  a  man  of  Grod;  in  system, 
emphatically,  as  Melanchthon  called  him,  the  theologian ;  in 
work,  through  and  through,  devoted  to  the  absolute  will  of 
God  and  the  good  of  His  Church. 

We  have  necessarily  anticipated,  in  our  hints  on  the  works 
of  Calvin,  the  nature  of  their  contents ;  but  now  let  us  look 
more  closely  at  those  main  points  of  his  teaching  which  formed 
their  spirit,  and  through  which,  in  living  power,  he  had,  and 
still  has,  an  immense  influenca 

The  first  thing  which  meets  us  is  what  has  been  called  the 
formal  principle  of  the  Reformation  —  namely,  the  place  he 
assigns  to  the  authority  of  the  divine  Word,  as  compared  with 
that  which  Luther  gave  to  the  material  principle — namely, 
justification  by  faith  in  Christ.  Calvin,  through  the  instinct  of 
his  mind,  sought  for  the  starting-point  of  theology,  not  in  an 
inward  experience,  however  divine,  but  in  an  outward  fact,  the 
Word  of  God.  In  this  lay  the  substance  of  all  he  taught  as 
doctrine  and  realised  as  experience.  Planting  his  foot  there, 
he  set  aside  the  whole  authority  of  the  Church,  and  dismissed  as 
vain,  apart  from  the  Bible,  everything  which  could  not  directly 
relate  itself  to  it  or  be  proved  thereby.  The  Bible  to  him  was, 
in  fact,  the  consciousness  of  the  Church.  Severing  thus  the 
rule  of  faith  from  Romanism,  he  severed  it  also  from  philosophy; 
for  these  two  extremes  have  also  their  points  of  junction. 
Hence,  Calvinism  moves  midway  between  Romanism  and 
Rationalism.  Luther  inclined  strongly  to  tradition,  and  Zwingli 
to  pagan  philosophy.  Calvin  stood  clear  of  both  as  fountains 
of  truth  and  foundations  of  teaching;  but  the  highest  proof  of 
the  Bible  he  held  to  lie,  not  so  much  in  its  miracles  or  prophecies 
as  in  its  native  nobleness  and  fitness  of  doctrine,  and  in  the 
inward  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit    The  Bible,  in  his  eyes, 
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was  a  living  experience,  a  divinely-evidenced  truth  to  the  soul, 
a  perpetual  and  prolonged  revelation  of  God.  When  he  ad- 
vances to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  the  living  Christ 
in  the  heart,  we  have  the  same  comprehensive  and  reconciling 
tendency — he  links  together  by  one  stroke  the  faith  that 
justifies  and  the  faith  that  regenerates  and  renews.  The  in- 
ward feeling  and  the  outward  fruit  are  thus  one  life,  and  a  holy 
character  is  laid  as  deep  in  the  very  being  of  faith  as  a  pacified 
conscience.  It  is  the  one  act  which  receives  a  whole  Christ 
Legalism  on  the  one  side,  and  Antinomianism  on  the  other, 
are  excluded,  simply  by  the  complete  statement  of  the  truth. 

But  the  doctrine  which  gives  character  and  colour  to  Calvin's 
system  is  that  of  sovereign  grace.  The  manner  of  a  man's 
conversation  has  a  determining  influence  in  shaping  the  method 
of  his  creed.  It  was  so  with  Calvin.  Will  was  his  differential 
quality,  and  the  great  change  in  him  was  submission  to  an 
almighty  and  all-holy  Will.  This  was  the  cell-form  of  doctrine 
out  of  which  its  whole  organisation  afterwards  developed. 
Whatever  are  the  statements  of  Calvin  on  this  great  theme,  it 
is  ever  to  be  remembered  that  they  are  essentially  those  of 
Luther,  Zwingli,  Melanchthon  in  his  first  period,  of  Anselm 
and  Augustine,  and  especially  of  Paul  their  master ;  and  (as  a 
strange  and  sharp  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  a  truth  as  a 
need  for  a  revived  Christianity),  of  Schleiermacher,  though  with 
his  somewhat  pantheistic  rendering,  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Pelagianism  deadens,  never  revives  or  strengthens,  the 
Ch  urch.  In  a  crisis  of  revival,  Augustinianism — the  exaltation 
of  the  divine  side  of  salvation  in  grace  and  redemption — asserts 
itself  in  spirit  and  essence,  however  it  may  be  expressed  in 
words.  Even  the  Arminianism  of  the  Wesleyans  is  closer  in 
spirit  to  the  latter  than  it  is  to  the  former.  Moreover,  it  is  a 
side  of  doctrine  which  emerges  in  every  statement  of  the 
essential  relations  of  the  human  and  the  divine  will.  It  is  hard 
to  find  room  for  both  in  the  forms  of  human  thought,  and 
harder  still  to  verify  the  working  of  both  without  a  sacrifice  or 
dilution  of  either.  And  when  the  insoluble  difficulty  of  the 
relation  of  the  human  and  the  divine  will,  of  man's  responsi- 
bility and  God's  prescience  or  predestination  (for  these  are 
practically  the  same),  is  intensified  by  the  additional  and  more 
painful  difficulty  of  man's  sinful  will  and  God's  saving  act — 
then  a  complication  ensues  which  forces  from  us  the  old  cry  of 
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Paul,  "  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge of  Ood  ;  how  unsearchable  are  His  judgments,  and  His 
ways  past  finding  out !"  It  makes  us  turn,  in  the  impotence 
of  our  understanding,  to  the  beseeching  of  men  by  the  mercies 
of  God.  After  all,  it  is  the  existence  of  sin  which,  as  it  shatters 
philosophy,  so  it  perplexes  theology,  and  makes  man  a, contra- 
diction. The  real  knot  of  the  unloosed  difficulty  centres  not 
so  much  in  making  room  for  both  free  will  and  omnipotence, 
as  in  making  room  for  man's  sin  and  God's  wisdom,  holiness, 
and,  above  all,  love,  in  the  same  sphere.  But  this  difficulty 
lies  not  in  Calvinism  nor  in  any  Christian  scheme  of  doctrine, 
but  in  all  Theism,  and  especially  in  every  phase  of  Christian 
Theism  where  sin  is  really  acknowledged  and  the  absolute  need 
of  grace  admitted. 

To  this  essential  difficulty,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Calvin  has  added,  or  seems  to  add,  some  difficulties  of  his  own 
making.  The  first  touches  the  extension  of  predestination. 
I  shall  not  speak  of  his  exclusion  of  infants.  Few  modern 
Calvinists  would  follow  him  in  the  uninterrupted  severity  of 
his  deductions  on  that  point.  Nor,  secondly,  shall  I  dwell  on 
the  other  extension  of  the  electing  act,  as  including  reprobation 
or  a  positive  direct  rejection  of  the  sinful.  I  do  not  suppose 
Calvin  himself  believed  this  when  put  in  an  unmodified  form. 
Still,  iff  his  anxiety  to  make  room  for  the  divine  sovereign  will, 
he  falls  into,  and  insists  on,  statements  with  which  we  cannot 
agree.  Of  course,  even  he,  in  the  long  run,  is  compelled  to 
make  room  for  a  responsible  human  will,  and  a  freedom  in 
that  will  which  follows  indeed  a  corrupt  nature,  but  does  so 
as  a  will,  freely,  and  from  within.  It  was  at  this  point  that 
Melanchthon  tried  to  lift  off  the  pressure,  so  as  to  add  a  certain 
equal  co-working  of  the  human  will  which  should  act,  though 
not  by  its  unaided  causation  or  in  the  outcome  of  human  merit. 
There  also,  I  believe,  he  erred.  The  end  of  all  human  thought 
on  this  haunting  and  baffling  problem  is  always  the  same,  that 
as  in  the  original,  so  now  in  the  complex  position  of  this  in- 
soluble problem,  we  must  admit  a  genuine  predestination  which 
vindicates  grace ;  and  yet,  amidst  all  limits,  whether  in  the 
creation  or  the  corruption  of  man,  a  genuine  freedom  which 
verifies  responsibility.  Where  the  third  truth  lies,  is  beyond 
human  knowledge  and  skill.  Enough,  the  indestructible  facts 
of  divine  grace  in  its  infinite  fulness,  and  of  human  responsi- 
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bility  in  its  lowest  estate,  remain.  The  speculative  reconcilia- 
tion is  in  God  ;  the  practical  is  ours. 

There  is  another  point — not  relating  to  doctrine,  but  to  tone 
— which  I  cannot  pass  by.  No  doubt,  as  all  is  from  God,  so 
all  will  be  to  His  glory ;  yet,  I  confess  it  is  a  hard  trial  in 
reading  Calvin  to  mark — even  to  have  forced  upon  the  atten- 
tion— the  unmoved,  almost  triumphant,  tone  in  which  he 
pronounces  sentence  upon  these  mysteries,  not  only  of  divine 
knowledge  but  of  human  misery.  I  had  much  rather  have,  in 
contemplating  this  awful  side  of  truth,  the  feelings  of  John 
Duncan,  of  whom  we  read,  "  Speaking  to  a  friend  with  great 
tenderness  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  who  knew  no  Saviour, 
though  they  almost  cried  for  one,  and  pacing  up  and  down  the 
room  he  said,  *  My  heart  bleeds  for  Plato.'  " 

Passing  by  his  doctrine  of  the  sacraments ;  the  principle 
which  has  made  Calvinism  vitally  and  lastingly  powerful,  as 
much  as,  if  not  more,  than  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  is  his 
doctrine  of  the  Church.  This,  too,  has  close  relations  to  his 
doctrine  of  sovereign  grace,  for  it  connected  each  member  of 
the  Church  in  absolute  dependence  upon  God,  and  so  made  all 
independent  of  a  clerical  priesthood — all  being  priests  in  the 
Cliristian  sense,  and  all  forming  a  Church  with  a  government 
independent  of  any  other  government.  The  equality  of 
believers,  their  ecclesiastical  office-bearers  being  only  their 
ministers  by  their  choice,  for  Christ's  sake,  and  to  carry  out 
Christ's  will  and  work ;  the  union  of  churches  with  presbyterian 
order  and  authority;  and  the  independence  of  believers, 
spiritually  and  ecclesiastically,  of  all  external  authority — 
these  three  principles  are  the  greatest  practical  victories  of 
Calvin,  which  belong  to  him,  as  to  none  of  the  reformers 
except  John  Knox,  and  which  give  the  Christian  Church 
freedom,  both  within  and  without,  from  priest  and  from 
prince. 

Such  are  the  main  points  of  his  system.  We  need  not 
dwell  on  its  excellences, — its  elevating  all  to  a  divine  height 
and  origin, — its  clear  assurance  of  individual  salvation  through 
Christ, — its  rooting  deep  in  the  grace  of  God  the  independence 
of  each  soul  from  every  other,  and  of  the  community  of  Christian 
souls  from  all  external  pressure, — and  its  supreme  end  of 
personal  holiness,  and  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  doctrine 
as  the  means  towards  this  end.     Nor  need  I  detain  you  upon 
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its  defects,  at  which  I  have  already  hinted.  But  they  are 
mainly  two :  the  first,  the  putting  of  a  divine  secret  decree 
in  the  foreground,  instead  of  the  divine  declared  love  in  Jesus 
Christ;  putting  the  unscaleable  mountain  of  mystery  and 
power  before  the  soul,  instead  of  the  open  pastures  of  redeeming 
grace ;  and  the  second,  like  unto  it  on  the  other  side  of  the 
system,  the  asserting  of  punishment,  even  to  death,  to  enforce 
the  discipline  of  the  Christian  Church.  I  mention  this  the 
more  expressly,  lest  it  should  be  thought  that  I  had  forgotten 
Servetus  and  his  tragic  end.  But  when  I  mention  it,  I  must 
add  that  the  blame  thrown  upon  Calvin  is  most  unrighteously 
one-sided.  There  was  no  man  of  that  day,  Romanist  or 
Libertine,  who  would  not  have  done  the  same — Luther, 
perhaps,  excepted,  and  that'  only  because  of  his  instincts 
and  against  his  principles.  Servetus  himself  would  have 
burnt  Calvin,  according  to  his  own  teaching  in  the  ChrtS' 
tianismi  Restitutio,  As  well  condemn  Sir  Matthew  Hale  as  a 
monster  of  injustice  because  he  sentenced  witches  to  be  burned, 
as  Calvin  for  taking  part,  and  that  a  mitigating  one,  in  the 
execution  of  Servetus. 

But  why  plead  in  any  wise  for  Calvin  or  Calvinism  ?  Their 
works  praise  them  in  the  gate,  and  speak  for  both.  Never 
since  the  beginning  of  Christianity  has  any  man  or  system 
produced  such  immense,  heavenly,  and  heroic  fruits.  That  great 
mountain  has  sheltered  many  a  valley,  shaped  by  its  rise  and 
lying  at  its  foot.  That  deep  digging  and  ploughing  has  made 
fruitful  many  a  barren  place.  That  fountain  of  divine  grace 
has  parted  into  a  fourfold  river,  and  made  paradise  on  every 
side.  Nearly  all  the  heroisms,  most  of  the  liberties,  much  of 
the  highest  wisdom  and  character  of  these  three  hundred  years, 
trace  themselves  back  straight  to  that  lonely  man.  The 
children  of  his  home  died  and  left  him  solitary ;  the  children 
of  his  spirit  grew  to  be  a  mighty  nation.  The  last  and  best 
biographer  of  Calvin,  Kampschulte,  points  out  that  his  refor- 
mation is  the  only  one  that  steps  beyond  the  limits  of  its 
birthplace.  Huss  was  more  a  political  and  Bohemian  reformer. 
Luther  s  reformation,  while  deeply  Christian,  having  its  roots 
nourished  by  relations  to  his  "dear  German  nation,"  has  never 
struck  kindly  in  any  other  soil.  Calvin,  living  in  Geneva,  a 
free  city,  put  off  the  Frenchman  as  he  put  off  the  Bomanist, 
and    came  forth    in    his  system  a  man    and  a   Christian, 
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From  his  hands  the  Reformation  became  a  movement  in- 
dependent of  nationality,  and  produced  a  truly  Christian 
and  Catholic  Church.  Hence  the  breath  and  breadth  of  his 
influence  has  touched  all  orders  of  mind.  The  highest  in 
genius  and  culture  rise  in  their  mien  of  soul  and  measure  of 
praise  as  they  look  up  to  him ;  and  many  a  peasant,  with 
God's  grace  stirring  mightily  within  amidst  a  poor  lot  and 
dreary  toils,  has  felt  the  bracing  air  of  his  stem  doctrine  and 
noble  aims.  Pass  out  from  Geneva.  See  how  he  moved 
through  and  joined  together  the  Swiss  Reformed  Churches, 
and  had  all  but  gained  over  into  union  the  German  Reformation 
also.  See  how,  though  he  never  revisited  his  old  France,  yet 
his  soul  marched  on  at  the  head  of  the  Huguenots,  and,  but 
for  black  St  Bartholomew,  would  have  made  France  the  central 
Christian  power  in  Europe.  See  how  in  France,  also,  a 
hundred  years  after,  it  was  his  truth,  indirectly  felt,  that  roused 
the  grand  and  saintly  spirits  of  Port-Royal.  These  two  men, 
Calvin  and  Pascal,  have  lifted  up  the  French  mind  out  of  its 
usual  charm  into  an  unwonted  sublimity.  In  Holland,  Calvin 
gave  a  body  to  the  meditations  which  had  been  cherished  by 
Thomas  a  Kempis  in  the  serene  air  of  his  monastery,  and 
created  its  noble  army  of  36,000  martyrs.  Calvin's  voice,  in 
his  letters,  was  a  word  as  from  an  emperor ;  and  when  about 
to  die,  they  saluted  him.  Ten  years  of  added  life  to  Edward 
VI.,  and  Calvin,  in  his  reformation,  would  have  shaped 
English  Christianity,  and  saved  us  from  a  conflict  which  is 
again  deepening  around  us  at  this  hour.  As  it  was,  he  was 
the  teacher  and  inspirer  of  the  Puritans ;  and  men  like  Oliver 
Cromwell  and  John  Milton,  John  Bunyan  and  John  Howe, 
and  though  diff'ering  in  opinion,  yet  like  in  spirit,  Richard 
Hooker,  can  answer  well  for  the  nobleness  and  beauty  of  souls 
who  surrender  themselves  to  divine  grace.  Shall  we  forget  to 
call  Scotland  to  bear  testimony  ?  John  Knox  was,  as  Guizot 
says,  no  disciple  of  Calvin,  but  an  equal ;  yet  he  learned  much 
from  him,  and  Scotland  to  this  hour  owes  much  of  its  Reforma- 
tion to  the  sovereign  intellect  and  example  of  Calvin.  And 
was  not  the  whole  covenanting  struggle  one  for  divine  grace, 
spiritual  independence,  and  human  liberty?  Our  own  old 
Secession  and  Relief  Churches  called  no  man  master  but  Christ, 
yet  they  looked  up  to  Calvin  as  one  of  His  best  scholars ;  and 
in  later  years,  under  Chalmers,  and  in  a  revived  Christianity, 
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and  the  Free  Church,  the  old  truth  has  given  new  tokens  of 
its  undying  power.  In  Germany,  also,  the  only  system  which 
has  broken  up  rationalism  is  that  of  Schleiermacher,  which 
asserts,  though  with  many  defects,  the  person  of  Christ  and  the 
power  of  grace.  But  time  would  fail  to  tell  of  all  the  victories 
of  this  truth.  It  is  the  great  spiritual  force  at  this  moment  in 
America ;  for  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  carried  Calviti  with  them, 
and  it  still  lives  in  strength  amid  thousands  of  churches,  and 
has  been  embodied  afresh,  and  with  marvellous  skill  and 
learning,  in  the  great  book  of  Charles  Hodge,  the  patriarch  of 
Presbyterianism.  And,  away  in  far-off  islands  of  the  seas,  and 
in  continents  to  east  and  west,  these  principles  rescue  multi- 
tudes at  this  hour  from  heathenism,  and  bear  fruit  in  homes 
of  purity  and  churches  of  God. 

I  venture,  then,  to  claim  for  Calvinism,  or  rather  the  Chris- 
tianity which  it  in  good  measure  represents,  a  power  no  future 
age  can  exhaust.  Its  difficulties,  after  all,  lie  in  its  high 
thoughts  and  holy  living;  and  these,  while  they  awe  and 
sometimes  repel,  at  last  attract  and  win  men.  The  future  of 
the  Church  and  the  world  is  contended  for  by  these  three — 
Romanism,  Rationalism,  and  pure  Christianity.  I  have  no 
fear  for  the  issue.  There  may  be  swayings  to  and  fro  over 
the  wide  battle-field  of  contest ;  but  I  am  sure  that  the  army 
that  has  deep  convictions  of  sin,  and  lofty  views  of  God  and 
His  grace,  has  elements  of  intellectual  truth,  moral  power,  and 
divine  reinforcement  which  shall  gain  the  day.  These  elements 
shall  emerge  after  every  failure,  and  at  last  stand  fast  and  for 
ever.  These  are  truest  to  God  and  to  man,  for  God's  praise 
and  for  man's  good ;  and  these  meet  in  Him  Who  has  redeemed 
man  from  his  lowest  sin,  by  that  death  on  the  cross  in  which 
He  has  revealed  God  in  His  highest  glory. 

Wm.  Graham. 
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1.  The  New  Englander  contains  a  brief  but  deeply  interesting  aocount 
of  "Armenia  and  the  Armenians,"  by  Mr  Trowbridge  of  Marash,  in 
Turkey.  The  special  object  of  the  paper  is  to  direct  attention  to  the 
wonderful  progress  that  has  been  made  through  the  labours  of  American 
missionaries  among  the  Armenians.  The  first  American  missionaries  to 
Palestine  were  sent  out  in  1821.  When  at  Jerusalem  their  attention  was 
arrested  by  a  class  of  pilgrims  of  whom  they  had  not  before  heard, 
"  good-looking  men,  with  black  hair  and  dark  eyes,  and  with  thoughtful 
intelligent  faces."  These  pilgrims  were  from  Armenia,  and  thus  the 
way  was  providentially  opened  to  the  American  churches  for  entering 
on  that  great  missionary  enterprise  among  the  Armenians  which  has 
been  so  signally  blessed.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1831,  that  the  first 
missionary  was  sent  out  to  begin  his  labour  in  Constantinople.  A 
wonderful  change  has  been  effected.  In  the  following  sentences  the 
writer  briefly  sums  up  the  results  of  forty  years*  labour  : 

"  At  the  end  of  1871,  we  find  there  are  76  Evangelical  Churches  amonff 
the  Armenians,  with  4032  church  members  ;  that  there  aie  50  ordained 
native  pastors,  and  56  educated  licensed  preachers ;  that  222  common 
schools  contain  5080  scholars,  and  that  the  number  of  registered  Protes- 
tants has  increased  to  19,471  ;  that  there  are  202  places  where  the  gospel 
is  regularly  preached,  and  that  1 28  Sabbath  schools  are  attended  each 
Sabbath  by  over  8000  persons.  We  find  that  during  the  ten  years,  from 
1861  to  1871,  305,700  copies  of  the  Bible,  and  portions  of  the  Bible,  have 
been  sold  in  Turke}-.  We  find  that  the  whole  number  of  bound  volumes 
issued  from  the  press  from  the  time  of  its  first  establishment,  is  711,700, 
besides  all  the  books  and  tracts  published  iu  the  languages  of  Turkey  by 
the  Bible  and  Tract  Societies  of  England  and  America.  We  find  four 
schools  for  the  training  of  young  men  for  the  ministry,  at  Marsovan,  Har- 
poot,  Mardiss,  and  Marash  ;  that  there  are  eleven  well-organised  schools 
exclusively  for  the  education  of  girls,  under  the  care  of  ladies  from 
America,  and  that  in  those  schools  several  hundred  Armenian  girls  are 
fitting  themselves  to  exert  a  silent  but  mighty  influence  in  the  work  of 
reformation." 

Dr  Patton,  of  Chicago,  presents  a  very  important  and  seasonable  article 
on  "  Eevivals  of  Religion,"  with  special  reference  to  the  question  how  to 
make  them  productive  of  permanent  good.  He  directs  attention  to  the 
importance  of  keeping  in  view  the  divine  authorship  of  all  true  revivals 
of  religion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  recognising  the  fact  that  revivals 
coming  in  the  line  of  spiritual  causation  involve  human  agency,  and 
therefore  varied  methods  and  attendant  iipperfections.  Dr  Patton  very 
judiciously  illustrates  the  truths  which  the  friends  of  revivals  are  some- 
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times  prone  to  forget,  that,  however  precious  in  their  results,  they  cover 
only  a  part  of  the  ground  either  of  divine  action  or  of  the  religious  life 
and  work  of  the  church.  ''Evolutionism  vtrsvA  Theism,''  is  an  ably 
written  paper,  designed  to  shew  that  Evolutionism  within  certain  limits 
is  not  contrary  to  Theism.  This  is  a  subject  whieh  has  not  yet  been 
fully  discussed.  But ''  let  the  fight  go  on  all  over  the  field,  we  know  the 
right  shall  prevail.''  ''  The  Belation  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the 
other  Protestant  Churches  "  is  a  remarkably  able  historical  exposition  of 
the  subject,  by  Professor  Fisher,  of  Yale.  Certain  High  Church  ecclesi- 
astics in  America  had  incautiously  brought  themselves  into  controversy 
with  him  on  this  point.  The  following  extract,  though  long,  will  be 
pardoned  for  the  interest  of  the  subject  to  readers  on  this  side  : 

"  The  Church  of  England,"  says  Dr  Fisher,  **  is  now  tasting  the  fnrit 
of  error  in  the  past.  On  three  great  occasions,  at  least,  golden  oppor* 
tunities  for  a  larger  comprehension  were  presented,  and  these  opportuni- 
ties were  cast  away.  The  first  was  at  the  accession  of  James  I.,  when 
the  Millenary  Petitions  was  offered,  and  when,  at  the  Hampton  Court 
Conference,  to  the  unspeakable  delight  of  a  knot  of  partisan  and  syco- 
phantic bishops,  that  '  Solomon  of  the  age '  bullied  the  Puritans.  The 
second  was  at  the  restoration  of  the  throne  at  the  accession  of  Charles 
II.,  when  his  most  solemn  pledges  were  violated,  and  when  the  Savoy 
Conference  was  attended  by  another  victory  of  a  bigoted  faction.  The 
third  was  at  the  Revolution,  when  the  same  faction,  aided  by  peculiar 
circumstances,  gained  another  triumph.  At  both  of  these  last  epochs, 
the  noblest  and  wisest  men  of  the  clergy  and  laity  were  advocates  of  a 
liberal  policy.  Now  nearly  half  of  the  English  nation  is  arrayed  in 
hostility  to  the  National  Church.  If  the  Church  of  England  should  be 
disestablished,  it  would  most  probably  be  divided.  It  is  hardly  possible 
that  the  party  which  cleaves  to  the  «fudaising  type  of  religion,  which  is 
an  heirloom  from  Pharisaism,  and  is  an  eternal  foe  of  the  f;ospel,  should 
abide  in  the  same  communion  with  the  adherents  of  the  prmciples  of  the 
Keformation.  The  Bitualists,  with  their  candles,  'their  flexions  and 
genuflexions,'  their  elevation  of  ceremonies  above  truth  and  godliuesa, 
will  form  a  church  by  themselves,  or  go  back  to  the  Pope  where  they 
belong.  Under  the  present  circumstances,  the  signs  of  the  times  being 
what  they  are,  and  when  the  Eomanising  factions  are  active,  it  is  not 
strange  that  enlightened  men  of  the  Low  Church  and  Broad  Church 
parties  should  be  inclined  to  draw  closer  to  the  other  Protestant  bodies 
which  hold  the  same  faith,  and  should  desire  to  see  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land abandon  the  habit  of  seclusiou,  which  is  not  required  by  her  consti- 
tution, but  which  was  forced  upon  her  in  the  servile  days  of  the  Stuarts, 
and  resume  her  old  position  by  the  side  of  her  sisters  of  the  Bef  ormation.*' 

2.  Tht  Bibliotheca  Sacra  contains  as  usual  a  variety  of  very  able 
papers.  Dr  Hill,  late  President  of  Harvard  College,  discusses  with  great 
critical  acumen,  and  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  "  Theology  as  a  Posp 
sible  Science."  Positivists  of  the  school  of  Conxte,  and  those  who  maintain 
that  man,  as  a  finite  being,  cannot  lay  hold  on  the  Infinite,  and  henc0 
that  the  attributes  of  the  Infinite  and  Absolute  Cause  of  the  universe 
must  for  ever  be  unknown  and  unknowable,  of  course  reject  theology 
altogether  as  a  science.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  propounding  his  "  Law 
of  the  Conditioned,"  devoutly  recognised,  it  is  true,  the  existence  of  the 
Infinite  God,  but  he  claimed  that  recognition  as  an  act  of  faith  or  belief, 
and  not  of  knowledge.    Though  he  did  not  deduce  Atheistic  corollaries 
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from  his  '^  Law  of  the  Conditioned/'  yet  this  has  been  done  by  othen.  Br 
Hill  criticises  these  diverse  systems  of  philosophy,  and  shews  the  defects  (m 
Kant's  distinction  between  the  pure  and  practical  reason  ;  of  Hamilton's 
between  the  cognitive  faculties  and  faith  ;  Hansel's  between  speculative 
and  regulative  truth  ;  and  of  the  metaphysical  speculations  of  Spencer 
and  Mill  in  their  bearing  on  this  subject,  and  completely  vindicates  for 
theology  a  place  among  the  sciences.  The  paper  is  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  modem  apologetics. 

Mr  Merrill,  of  Andover,  the  author  of  articles  on  "Christ  an  observer 
of  Nature,  Persons,  and  Events,"  to  which  we  have  already  directed  the 
attention  of  our  readers,  has  here  a  full  and  painstaking  paper  on 
''  Galilee  in  the  time  of  Christ."  With  remarkable  industry  and  skill 
he  has  collected  and  arranged  all  the  facts  that  may  tlirow  light  on  the 
actual  conditions  of  Galilee  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  public  ministry  in 
that  region.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  transfer  this  article  to  our  pages  in 
a  future  number. 

Dr  Bich,  on  "  The  Hebrew  Tense,"  presents  a  scholarly  exposition  of 
the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  language  has  only  two  tenses — the  past  and  the 
future — and  the  rules  determining  their  use.    We  give  his  results  : 

(1.)  The  past  may  be  used  to  denote  a  future  action  or  event,  when 
that  action  or  event  is  one  that  has  been  decided  upon  in  the  plan  and 
purposes  of  God.  (2.)  The  absolute  future  also  under  certain  circum- 
stances may  be  used  to  denote  a  past  act.  This  is  especially  true  of 
customary  acts.  It  is  implied  that  they  will  be  done  in  the  future. 
(3.)  The  future  is  used  in  describing  a  past  act  that  followed  some  other 
past  act  or  event  which  is  expressed  by  a  preterite.  It  was  in  the  future 
when  the  former  event  occurred,  though  both  alike  were  in  the  past  at 
the  time  of  the  narration.  (4.)  The  present  is  simply  the  point  where  the 
past  and  the  future  touch  each  other.  Each  of  these  tenses  was  employed 
as  a  present  (a)  When  the  act  was  conceived  of,  as  related  to  the  past,  the 
preterite  would  more  naturally  be  employed.  This  form  is  used  in 
speaking  of  that  which  is  habitval,  and  in  stating  general  truths.  (6)  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  action  was  conceived  of  as  standing  in  relation 
with  the  fiUuret  this  tense  would  probably  be  used.  It  may  be  employed 
to  denote  not  only  that  which  is  occurring  or  true  now,  but  that  which 
will  occur  and  be  true  in  the  future.  By  their  relative  past  (formed  by 
prefixing  vav  to  the  future  absolute),  and  the  relative  future  (formed  by 
prefixing  vav  to  the  absolute  past),  the  Hebrews  could  denote  an  act 
subsequent  to  another  act,  whether  past,  present,  or  future.  The  time  of 
the  relative  tenses  will,  in  every  instance,  be  derived  from  the  absolute  of 
which  thev  depend,  and,  like  the  march  of  time,  they  always  look  forward, 
never  backward." 

Dr  Thomson  (of  "The  Land  and  the  Book")  continues  his  articles  on 
"  The  Natural  Basis  of  our  Spiritual  Language."  This  paper  treats  of 
the  basis  of  the  "  Divine  Names  and  Titles"  found  in  the  physical  features 
of  Palestine,  and  in  incidents  in  the  personal  history  of  David  and  of  other 
writers  by  whom  these  names  were  used.  The  only  other  ])aper  requiring 
to  be  mentioned  here  is  on  "  Natural  Bealism  ;  or.  Faith  tjie  Basis  of 
Science  and  Beligion,"  a  calm  and  able  discussion  of  the  first  part  of  this 
subject. 

3.  The  Prub^tman  Quarterly  and  Princeton  Review.    Dr  Aiken^  of 
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Frinceton,  criticises  Amold^s  Literature  and  Dogma^  ably  exposing  its 
pretentiousness.  An  article  on  "  The  Sinfulness  of  Seliishness,"  by  Dr 
Hickoky  presents  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject.  After 
defining  selfishness  according  to  the  scriptural  standard,  he  shews  its 
sinfulness,  (1.)  ui  that  it  changes  as  self-interest  prompts;  (2.)  extinguishes 
all  reverence  for  authority  ;  (3.)  and  unchecked,  will  desolate  the  moral 
universe. 

Dr  Noble,  of  Pittsburg,  discusses  "  Obedience  and  Liberty "  in  a 
lengthened  but  very  admirable  paper.  It  is  an  old  theological  question 
revived  under  a  new  aspect.    The  conclusion  which  the  writer  reaches  is : 

"  Obedience  to  God  is,  in  no  true  sense  a  bondage,  but  a  real  liberty  of 
souL"  .  .  .  **  In  every  respect  and  relation  of  it,  obedience  works  towards 
freedom.  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there,  in  more  than  one  sense, 
in  all  true  senses,  is  liberty.  Truth  emancipates  ;  none  so  effectually  and 
fullv  as  the  truth  of  Christ.  So  we  may  catch  up  the  old  strain  and  say, 
in  tne  interest  of  liberty  as  well  as  of  conscience,  *  It  is  better  to  obey 
God  than  men,  even  though  the  men  be  ourselves.' " 

Among  the  remaining  articles  there  is  one  on  ''  The  Late  Commercial 
Crisis,"  by  Dr  Atwater,  in  which  he  brings  out  the  ethical  principles 
applicable  to  mercantile  speculations. 

"  Our  recent  troubles,"  he  says,  "  would  have  been  altogether  avoided 
had  these  simple  moral  maxims  been  heeded.  The  old  way  of  thriving 
by  earnest  industry,  careful  savings,  prudent  investments,  and  graduu 
accumulations,  and  paying  as  we  go,  will  in  the  long  run,  and  on  the 
largest  scale,  prove  to  hd  one  of  wisdom's  ways  which  are  ways  of 
pleasantness.  The  contrary  way  too  often  ends  in  those  wrecks  which  lie 
stranded  in  melancholy  profusion  all  around  us." 

Mr  Ley  bum,  a  missionary  to  Greece,  endeavours  to  vindicate  the 
modem  Greeks  against  the  bad  opinions  of  them  so  long  prevalent, 
maintaining  that  they  inherit  many  of  the  noble  qualities  of  their 
renowned  ancestors.  A  translation  from  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondea  on 
*'  The  Sense  of  the  Beautiful  in  Brutes,"  viewed  in  relation  to  psychological 
Darwinism  and  comparative  psychology,  exposes  the  feeble  side  of  the 
theory  of  evolutionism.  M.  G.  E. 
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Studien  und  Kritiken.     1874.    Nos.  I.  and  II. 

The  issue  of  the  Studi&i  und  Kritiken  for  the  present  year  opens  with 
a  long  biographical  paper,  in  which  Dr  Biehm  sketches  the  life  and 
labours  of  his  late  fellow-editor.  Professor  Hundeshagen  of  Bonn,  a  man 
distinguished  not  only  for  his  admirable  writings,  but  by  the  zeal  and 
ability  with  which  he  threw  himself  into  all  questions  affecting  the  life 
of  the  Church.  It  is  striking  to  find  that  the  practical  interest  in  Church 
organisation  and  Church  government,  which  characterised  Hundeshagen 
in  so  unusual  a  degree,  stood  in  the  closest  relation  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  thoroughly  a  man  of  the  Beformed,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Luthei-an  type.  It  was  at  Bern,  where  he  was  professor  for  many  years, 
that  he  first  saw  the  old  ecclesiastical  life  of  the  Swiss  Reformed  Churches 
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as  a  thing  still  presei*ved  and  still  valuable.  There  he  learned  to  supple- 
ment the  one-sided  intellectual  and  doctrinaire  interests  of  the  German 
Universities  by  a  more  practical  apprehension  of  Church  problems, 
which  did  not  forsake  him  after  his  return  to  Heidelberg.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  probably  the  most  valuable  of  Hundeshagen's  writings 
is  his  essay  on  the  Beformation-work  of  Zwingli,  or  the  Theocracy  in 
Zurich. 

Dr  Beyschlag  contributes  a  paper  on  '*  The  Epistle  of  James  as  a 
Monument  of  the  earliest  Christianity," — not  proposing  any  new  theory, 
but  carrying  out  the  defence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle  in  the  line 
first  marked  out  by  Schneckenburger,  and  farther  developed  by  many 
other  critics.  The  main  occasion  of  the  paper  is,  that  the  genuineness — 
which,  after  the  unsatisfactory  destructive  arguments  of  Baur  and 
Schwegler,  began  to  gain  general  recognition — is  again  sharply  attacked 
by  Grimm  and  Hilgenfeld,  and  that  Holtzmann,  too,  is  now  disposed  to 
fall  back  from  the  middle  ground  which  he  once  held.  Dr  Beyschlag 
examines  the  alleged  proofs  of  dependence  of  the  epistle  on  other  New 
Testament  writings,  denies  that  there  is  any  polemic  against  Paul,  and 
maintains  that  the  type  of  the  epistle  is  earlier  than  Paulinism,  both  as 
regards  doctrine,  and  from  the  fact  that  it  supposes  a  state  of  things  in 
which  there  were  only  Jewish  Christians  in  the  districts  addressed,  and 
when  these  had  not  altogether  separated  themselves  from  connection  with 
the  Synagogue  and  dependence  on  the  richer  of  their  unconverted 
brethren.  This  view  is  worked  out  with  considerable  literary  power, 
and  t]ie  article  closes  with  an  attempt  to  argue  from  the  character  of 
James  to  the  characteristics  of  the  circle  in  which  our  Lord  Himself  was 
brought  up. 

The  part  of  the  number  assigned  to  shorter  papers  is  occupied  by  some 
remarks  by  Von  Muralt  on  the  Firkowitsch  MSS.  at  St  Petersburg, 
with  notes  and  closing  observations  by  Riehm.  The  latter  deal  mainly 
with  the  eras  involved  in  the  dates  of  the  MSS.  Muralt's  communica- 
tion is  of  a  somewhat  general  kind,  and  can  hardly  claim  any  value,  since 
Dr  Strack  has  undertaken  a  thorough  examination  of  the  codices. 

In  the  second  number,  Dr  John  Delitzsch,  son  of  the  celebrated  Leipzig 
Professor,  discusses  the  source  of  the  earliest  traditions  about  Simon 
Peter  and  Simon  Magus  at  Borne.  The  Simon  Magus  of  the  Pseudo- 
Clementine  writings  is  admittedly  an  Ebionite  caricature  of  Paul.  Hence 
the  Tubingen  critics  argue  that  the  whole  figure  of  Simon  is  fictitious  ; 
that  even  in  the  Book  of  Acts  he  appears  only  in  order  that  the  Ebionite 
view  may  be  opposed  by  distinguishing  him  from  Paul.  Now  the 
tradition  about  Simon  in  its  full  form  represents  Peter  as  following  him 
to  Bome,  and  finally  vanquishing  him  there.  And  this,  say  Lipsius  and 
others,  is  the  earliest  form  of  the  tradition  connecting  Peter  with  Bome, 
whence  it  follows  that  the  whole  tradition  of  a  Boman  residence  of  the 
apostle  is  as  empty  a  fiction  as  the  person  of  Simon  Magus.  This  view 
is  not,  however,  shared  by  the  whole  school.  Hilgenfeld,  while  he  gives 
up  Simon  as  a  pure  .fiction,  still  holds  that  an  independent  and  sound 
tradition  connects  the  martyrdom  of  Peter  with  Bome.  Delitassch 
goes  further,  and  seeks  to  shew  that  the   early  fathers  had,  quite 
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apart  from  the  Ebiouite  caricature,  independent  traditions  about  Peter 
in  Rome  and  Simon  Magus  in  Rome,  though  not  about  a  conflict  of  the 
two.  He  also  tries  to  shew  that  the  early  fathers  not  only  did  not,  but 
could  not,  borrow  from  the  Ebionite  legends  anything  about  a  Roman 
residence  either  of  Peter  or  of  Simon  ;  that,  in  fact,  these  legends  in  their 
earlier  shape  confined  the  conflict  of  the  apostle  and  the  impostor  to  the 
East.  The  arguments  on  both  sides  are  intricate,  and  a  brief  reply 
which  Hilgenfeld  has  already  given  to  the  paper  in  his  own  journal^  shews 
no  inclination  to  compromise. 

A  long  discussion,  by  Elahler,  of  Romans  iL  14-16,  is  framed  with 
reference  to  recent  commentaries,  but  mainly  opposes  the  arguments  and 
results  of  Michelsen,  published  in  the  Stvdien,  last  year,  and  already 
described  in  our  pages.  Kahler  maintains  that  the  apostle  does  recognise 
that  at  least  in  individual  cases  heathen  men  produce  actions  really 
accordant  with  the  law,  and  thus  vindicate  for  themselves  a  real 
acquaintance  with  the  demands  of  that  law  of  which  the  Jews  boast 
themselves  exclusive  possessors.  The  paper  strictly  limits  itself  to  this 
exegetical  result,  declining  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  Biblical  or 
Dogmatic  Theology  which  spring  from  it. 

In  the  shorter  papers,  the  question  of  the  date  of  Luther's  birth  again 
comes  up^  of  course  without  any  issue  being  reached  on  a  point  as  to 
which  Luther  himself  held  different  beliefs  at  different  periods  of  his  life. 
More  interesting  are  several  notes,  by  Schrader,  giving  illustrations  of 
Biblical  topics  from  Assyrian  sources.  The  first  of  these  notes  refers  to 
the  much  discussed  passage,  Amos  v.  26.  Professor  Schrader  urges  that 
the  now  current  exegesis  which  makes  JIDD  and  )V3  common  nouns  is 
unsuitable,  while  two  proper  names  are  quite  in  place.  That  Kaiv&n,  in 
Arabicj  is  Saturn,  has  long  been  known.  The  same  name  for  the  planet 
is  now  found  in  Assyrian,  so  that  we  seem  quite  justified  in  taking  the 
second  of  these  disputed  words  in  this  sense,  pronouncing  t)^5.  The 
chief  difficulty  hitherto  felt  in  this  view  lay  in  the  absence  of  a  corres- 
ponding god  for  the  companion  word  WIlP.  But  a  syllabar,  published 
by  Rawlinson,  gives  Sak-kut  =  Adar,  that  is,  Adrammelech,  who  is  also 
identified  with  the  planet  Saturn.  The  name,  according  to  the  Assyrian 
use  of  the  root  =  terrible.  Schrader  then  proposes  to  transpose  HD^D^V  as 
the  LXX  apparently  read,  and  to  translate,  *^Sa ye  shall  take  up  Sakkuth, 
your  king,  and  Kevan,  your  stargod,  your  images  which,"  &c.  Of  course 
this  identification  of  the  words  with  the  names  of  Assyrian  deities  forms 
one  more  argument  against  the  certainly  false,  but  not  yet  extinct  view 
which  makes  the  verse  refer  to  idolatry  in  the  wilderness  of  wandering. 
The  thought  is  as  Isaiah  xlvi  2. 

The  second  note  deals  with  Baal  and  Bel^  Baal  is  primarily  an 
appellative  of  any  deity,  but  as  a  proper  name  is  the  sun-god.  It  has 
therefore  been  generally  assumed  that  the  Bel  of  Babylon  and  Assyria 
was  also  the  sun.-god.  This  now  appears  to  be  incorrect.  The  Assyrian 
sun-god  is  Samas,  and  Bel  is  a  quite  distinct  deity,  whose  origin  is  not  yet 
made  out.  When  the  Assyrian  Bel  appears  on  West  Semitic  ground  he 
is  distinguished  as  Belitan  =»  Old  Bel  Of  course,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
a  name  originally  =  Lord,  should,  in  different  countries,  have  been  appro- 
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priated  to  different  gods.    The  appellative  force  of  the  word  remains  in 
Bel-Merodach  =  Jupiter,  who  is  neither  Bel  proper,  nor  BaaL 

Finally,  we  have  a  discussion  of  the  Babylonian  origin  of  the  week  of 
seven  days.  It  is  argued  that  the  number  seven  had  no  early  sanctity 
among  the  Arabs,  and  that  both  they  and  the  Abyssinians  adopted  the 
seven-day  week  pretty  late.  If  the  week,  then,  was  not  from  the  first 
common  Semitic  property,  it  must,  says  Schrader,  have  come  from  the 
Babylonians,  who  are  the  originators  of  all  astronomical  lore  in  Western 
Asia,  and  who,  in  fact,  according  to  the  inscriptions,  often  enumerate  the 
seven  planets  in  the  very  order  in  which  the  days  of  the  week  are  derived 
from  them.  The  Jews  had  not  the  custom  of  naming  the  days  by  the 
planets,  but  the  Arameans,  it  is  urged,  must  have  derived  these  names 
from  Babylon,  and  transmitted  them  to  the  Romans.  This  paper  contains 
much  information,  but  it  is  not  well  reasoned  out,  several  vital  points 
being  omitted.  One  wishes  to  know  whether  the  week  was  based  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  seven  planets,  or  whether  rather  the  names  of  the 
planets  were  attached  at  a  later  time  to  the  week.  Dr  Schrader  himself 
seems  to  judge  that  the  week  was  originally  got  at  by  quartering  the 
lunar  month.  If  so,  was  it  only  because  they  were  not  idolaters  that  the 
Hebrews  had  not  the  planetary  names  ?  May  not  rather  these  names 
have  been  later  ?  The  order  of  the  planets,  as  applied  to  the  days  of  the 
week,  implies  not  only  a  good  deal  of  accurate  astronomical  knowledge, 
but  also,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  usage  of  a  day  of  twenty-four  honrs.*  Nor 
does  Dr  Schrader  say  that  he  has  found  in  the  inscriptions  the  habit  of 
naming  the  days  by  the  planets,  but  only  the  seven  planets  themselves  in 
the  right  order.  W.  R  a 
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Philosophy  and  Theology. 

An  Outline  Study  of  Man  ;  or^  The  Body  and  Mind  in  one  System,  With 
Illustrative  Diagrams,  and  a  Method  for  Blackboard  Teaching,  By 
Mark  Hopkins,  D.D.,  LL.D.  London:  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
1873. 

The  author  of  this  book  "  believes  in  no  transcendental  metaphysics 
which  are  not  capable  of  being  communicated  in  good  English,  and  of 
being  understood  by  any  man  of  good  common  sense :  '*  nay,  he  believes 
that  '*  it  is  possible  to  present  the  most  abstract  and  difficult  questions 
of  metaphysics,  so  that  they  shall  be  interesting  and  profitable  to  a 
popular  audience."  His  book  is  meant  to  furnish  actual  proof  of  these 
positions.  The  idea  of  using  diagrams  and  a  blackboard  in  metaphysical 
teaching  is  somewhat  novel,  and  will,  for  many  minds,  be  sufficient  at 
once  to  proclaim  the  above  book  to  emanate  from  America  ;  but  this  is 

^  I  have  not  acoeis  to  a  paper  by  Brandii  to  whioh  Dr  Schrader  refers  for  infor- 
mation on  this  topic,  but  certainly  the  usual  astrological  doctrine  on  the  matter 
involves  the  day  of  twenty-four  hours. 
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the  aathor's  great  secret  of  making  abstruse  questions  interesting,  and 

obscure  distinctions  intelligible.    Having  read,  not  yet  the  whole  of  this 

book,  but  having  read  it  largely,  we  have  found  the  diagrams  unques- 

tkmably  useful  in  creating  interest  and  in  making  the  meaning  clear. 

It  deals  little  with  metaphysics  proper,  and  may  be  characterised  as  a 

deKriptive  psychology.    Apart  from  the  diagrams,  there  is  nothing  in 

the  book  very  hard  to  understand,  while  we  cannot  object  to  this 

additional  aid,  as  clearness  can  never  be  in  excess.    We  can  cordially 

noommend  the  book  as  an  introduction  to  psychological  studies,  and  as 

an  excellent  preparatory  training  in  habits  of  analysis  and  discrimina- 

tioD.  The  author's  positions  seem  in  the  main  sound  and  well-estabUshed ; 

he  believes  neither  in  Evolution  nor  Sensationalism  nor  Materialism. 

W.  S. 
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Af  hock  of  Jonah :  The  Text  Analysed^  Translated,  and  the  Accents 
named;  being  an  Easy  Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  Langvage,  By 
the  Bev.  Alex.  Mitchell,  M.A.,  North  Parish,  Dunfermline. 
London  :  Samuel  Bagster  &  Sons.    1873. 

Hr  Mitchell  is  of  opinion,  that  by  the  study  of  constantly  recurring 
ciHicrete  examples,  the  leading  principles  of  Hebrew  grammar  may  be 
^pressed  on  the  mind  of  the  learner  with  greater  ease  than  is  possible 
vhen  they  are  communicated  in  the  form  of  abstract  statements  or  rules. 
In  this  analysis  of  the  Book  of  Jonah,  he  has  attempted  to  furnish  a 
J*»*nual  for  the  purpose  indicated  ;  and,  from  the  very  thorough  manner 
^  which  he  has  done  his  work,  we  are  convinced  that  it  will  be  found 
P^iarly  useful,  particularly  to  those  who  may  be  unable  to  obtain  the 
wd  of  a  teacher.  The  grammatical  portion  of  the  book  is  prefaced  by  a 
^ort  account  of  Hebrew  accentuation,  and  a  literal  translation  of  the 
*^  which  is  clear  and  accurate,  though  we  think  in  several  instances 
^  Hebrew  has  not  been  represented  by  the  most  expressive  English 
^valent  Then  each  word  is  separately  taken  and  carefully  analysed ; 
^  pronunciation  is  indicated  in  English  letters ;  the  meaning  in  the  pas- 
^t  and  also  a  full  lexical  account  of  its  general  usage  are  given  ;  while 
^  eooeutuation  and  relation  to  the  structure  of  the  sentence  are  lucidly 
^iplained.  If  Mr  Mitchell  errs  at  all,  it  is  on  the  side  of  excessive 
Muteness ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  it  would  have  been  better  not  to  burden 
(i^ginners,  for  whom  the  book  is  intended,  with  so  much  information 
*lKmt  the  names  and  powers  of  the  minor  accents,  seeing  it  is  of  little 
ornoinmiediate  service  to  them.  At  the  same  time,  the  most  valuable 
^eatore  of  this  production  is  the  detailed  exhibition  and  ample  elucidation 
of  the  great  laws  of  the  language,  wherever  these  are  illustrated  in  the 
form  or  structural  connection  of  the  words  discussed.  The  printing  is 
beautifully  executed,  and  the  matter  neatly  arranged,  so  that  altogether 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  works  of  the  sort  we  have  seen. 

W.  G.  E, 
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A  Commentary  on  Ecdesiastes,     By  the  Rer.  Thoxas  Pklham  Dale, 
M.A.    lUvingtons.    London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge.    1673. 

An  attempt  to  fumidi  a  sufficient  and  satisfaetory  interpretation  of 
EocUsiastes  in  a  small  volume  of  not  more  than  116  pages  of  good-oad 
type,  may  count  on  a  kindly  reception  from  all  who  have  experieneed 
that  weariness  of  the  flesh,  which  results  from  being  compelled  to  toil 
through  the  masses  of  unnecessary  information  with  which  Commentaiiei^ 
on  much  less  difficult  books  of  Scripture,  are  usually  encumbered.  Still, 
-even  the  rare  and  welcome  virtue  of  brevity  will  not  atone  for  defecti  m 
the  performance ;  and  therefore  our  approval  of  the  writer's  resolute 
adherence  to  conciseness  must  not  prevent  us  from  indicating  what  we 
consider  serious  faults  of  execution. 

The  plan  of  this  Commentary  is  somewhat  peculiar.  Od  the  upper 
part  of  the  left  hand  page  we  find  the  authorised  version  reprodaoed ; 
while,  in  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  right  hand  page,  we  have  a 
paraphrase  by  the  author.  The  lower  portions  of  both  pages  are  oocapied 
by  a  literal  translation  pointed  in  black  type,  which  is  interspened  bf 
Hmall  type  notes  (in  brackets),  dealing  with  points  of  grammar,  reoderingi 
&c.  We  should  have  very  much  preferred  to  see  the  Hebrew  text  in  pla« 
of  the  authorised  version,  and  even  the  paraphrase,  though  not  without  iti 
merits,  might  have  been  dispensed  with.  Indeed,  we  know  no  pleasanter 
style  of  Commentary  than  that  which  prints  the  text  at  the  top  of  the 
}>age,  and  gives  below  a  literal  but  expressive  translation,  interspersed  hf 
notes  which  confine  themselves  to  supplying  only  needful  infonnatioo. 
This  is  the  sort  of  book  wanted  by  those  who  do  not  wish  to  have  aU  the 
work  done  for  them,  but  merely  to  get  serviceable  aid  in  doing  it 

We  have  still  to  speak  of  the  manner  in  whidi  our  author  has  carried 
his  plan  into  execution.  The  paraphrase,  which  (to  use  his  own  words) 
is  to  be  regarded  as  an  English  Targum  on  the  text,  must  have  received  a 
great  amount  of  care  and  thought,  for  it  has  been  ingeniously  constmcted 
to  represent  the  characteristic  features  of  the  original  so  closely  as  even 
to  reproduce  equivoques  and  alliterations  where  these  occur.  Perhapii 
partly  in  consequence  of  this  tendency,  it  has  a  stilted  and  unnatural 
character,  and  presents  some  singular  specimens  of  English  compositioo> 
Unfortunately,  too,  it  is  very  frequently  the  case  that  we  cannot  assent 
to  the  writer's  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  text.  In  our  opinioDi 
he  frequently  misses  the  real  point  of  an  expression,  while  too  often  hii 
own  renderings  are  artificial  and  fanciful  Indeed,  he  displays  an  amount 
of  ingenuity  (if  we  may  use  the  phrase)  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  For 
<»xample,  he  translates  **  under  the  sun  "  by  tlie  expression,  "  in  this  hot> 
work-day  world  ;"  and,  instead  of  simply  treating  it  as  a  phrase,  lendiu? 
emphasis  to  a  statement  by  the  expression  of  universality,  he  holds  tb^ 
the  preacher  employs  it  for  the  orthodox  purpose  of  **  carefully  limitiJ^ 
his  statements  to  this  sublunary  existence  only."  Again,  some  veryf*^ 
fetched  guesses  at  the  sense  may  be  found  in  his  renderings  of  ii  3*  1^ 
21,  and  elsewhere;  while  his  version  of  x.  10,  on  which  he  specially 
plumes  himself,  is  altogether  improbable  and  quite  tasteless  when  000* 
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rad  inth  the  more  natural  meaning  proposed  by  Ewald.  -Of  course,  in 
cues  where  the  meaning  is  not  accurately  represented  in  the  para- 
ritt,  it  is  also  missed  in  the  literal  translation.  Bat  even  where  this 
bar  is  quite  accurate^  we  think  Mr  Dale  has  committed  a  mistake  in 
king  it  "'  literal  even  to  utter  baldness "  (to  quote  his  own  words). 
reiample,  to  reproduce  the  well-known  Hebrew  idiom,  "  Every  man 
rhom  God  has  given/'  &c.,  so  slavishly  as  '^  All  the  man  which  gives 
bdm  God,"  &c.,  might  be  useful  if  the  book  were  meant  as  a  First 
brew  Beader ;  but  to  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  such  literalness  is 
ply  a  nuisance  and  vexation  of  spirit. 

he  same  mental  tendencies  which  manifest  themselves  in  the  transla- 
\  and  paraphrase,  appear  likewise  in  the  character  of  the  notes.  In  a 
if  preface,  Mr  Dale  teUs  us  that  he  has  for  many  years  made  Ecclesiastes 
sole  subject  of  his  Greek  and  Hebrew  studies.  Possibly  this  has 
led  him  to  unduly  magnify  insignificant  phenomena,  and  devote 
lit  he  calls)  ^*  microscopic  attention ''  to  distinctions  so  fine  as  to  be 
letimes  imaginary.  But  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  has  also 
ed  to  study  sufficiently  the  leading  Hebrew  grammarians,  and  has 
■  been  guided  too  much  by  his  own  conjectures  drawn  from  insuffi- 
Dt  data.  Our  author  devotes  one  section  of  the  Introduction  to  the 
temeDt  of  a  number  of  grammatical  peculiarities  of  Ecclesiastes,  on 
Mh  he  places  the  greatest  weight.  Now,  many  of  these  are  either 
vnl  and  commonplace,  or  very  far  from  being  well  grounded.  For 
u&ple,  he  has  discovered  that  the  Preacher  never  uses  the  two  forms 
the  relative  indiscriminately  ;  the  contracted  form  always  refers  to  the 
vi  only  which  it  joins,  and  gives  a  subjunctive  or  optative  meaning, 
iOe  the  full  relative  refers  back  to  the  whole  clause.  One  of  many 
UB{de8  which  shew  this  theory  to  be  imaginary,  is  to  be  found  in  v.  17 
)  of  anthorised  version),  where  both  forms  are  used  with  reference  to 
ttbikr  words.  How  much  more  natural  is  the  explanation  given  in 
*ild'«  Grammar,  namely,  that  the  contracted  form  is  used  where  the 
i^bt  expression  is  most  suitable,  and  in  cases  of  repeated  occurrence 
'  two  forms  are  alternated  for  euphony.  Unfortunately  this  and 
^  other  small  distinctions  seem  to  have  bulked  unduly  in  our 
Ws  mind,  so  that  they  are  constantly  *'  pointed  out  in  the  notes, 
haps  some  may  imagine  pressed  too  far,  and  repeated  ad  natueamJ* 
'  presentiment  is  not  altogether  unfounded.  Consequently,  while 
^J  of  the  notes  are  useful,  or  at  least  clever  and  plausible,  a  consider- 
^  portion  is  quite  trifling  and  unserviceable.  Further,  here  and  there 
hid  notes  which  must  have  been  either  carelessly  penned  or  betray 
loequal  knowledge  of  Hebrew  grammar.  Thus,  the  occurrence  in 
^  of  the  interrog.  relative  meh,  occasions  the  remark  that  we  have, 
tt.  VL  10,  mah;  Gen.  iv.  10,  meh;  both  foims  being  similar  in  use." 
bit  statement  is  merely  intended  to  express  that  both  forms  mean 
f,  then  it  is  totally  unnecessary.  But  if  it  means  that  the  pointing 
matter  of  indifference,  then  Mr  Dale  must  have  forgotten  the  principle 
iwnHfrfM^  with  which  the  Kamets  of  the  first  instance  is  essential 
n  the  weak  conaonant  Besh. 
M  ol  the  molt  characteristic  features  of  these  notes  is  the  large  use 
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made  of  tlie  ancient  Teniona,  and  especially  of  the  LXX,  to  whidi  Mr 
Dale  attacbes  tlie  highest  importanoe.  In  oomparing  and  weighing  the 
rendezinga  of  these  old  trandationa,  and  in  aooonnting  for  Uie  singakr 
Tariadons  which  often  appear,  he  exhibiti  very  extensive  infonmdon 
and  an  amount  of  painstaking  ingenuity  which  is  often  ezoeedingij  in* 
teresdng.  The  Introdnction,  which  refrains  from  discossing  the  qnestioDi 
of  anthorship,  date,  ^cc^  and  is  mainly  intended  to  give  practical  goidaDee 
in  estimating  the  interpretation,  is  brief,  and  to  the  point ;  while  it  cod- 
tains  a  number  of  nsefnl  hints  and  soggestions.  On  the  whole,  we  feu 
that  our  author  has  been  premature  in  publishing  the  results  of  hii 
stndies  on  this  puzzling  book.  For  the  probability  is,  that  his  teiideK]f 
to  indulge  in  €ix>tchetB,  and  his  taste  for  fanciful  renderings,  would  l»vi 
been  curbed  by  mature  deliberation,  and  especially  by  a  full  oompuisA 
of  his  own  ideas  with  the  best  Hebrew  grammars.  In  that  case,  ve  an 
oonvinced  Mr  Dale  would  have  done  himself  more  justice,  and  saved  lui 
book  from  those  d^ects  whidi  considerably  diminish  its  valoe  and 
effectiTenesB.  W.  G.  £. 

J  a  lAtroGfuPtofy  HArew  Grammar,  vitA  Pro^emve  Exerci$es  in  Rndi^ 
ajkd  Writing,  Bt  A.  B.  Davidson,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
Xew  Coll^  Edinburgh,  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark  I87i 
(16S  pp.  Sto.) 

This  excellent  little  book  supplies  a  want  <^  which  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  cultivation  of  Hebrew  studies  by  our  students  and 
ministers  have  long  been  painfully  conscious.  The  best  grammar  whicD 
it  has  hitherto  been  possible  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Hebrew  itndtf^ 
on  his  first  approach  to  the  language,  is  unquestionably  the  text-book  <» 
Gesenius.  as  re-shaped  by  Rddiger.  A  more  scientific  method  cbancU** 
£wald*s  smaller  gnimmar,  but  ouly  the  veiy  best  students  can  be  expects^ 
to  understand  the  peculiar  style  of  language  and  thought  by  which  this 
very  able  book  is  marked.  If  the  original  is  hardly  intelligible^ 
German  professors,  the  translation  can  scarcely  be  lucid  to  Eogh** 
students.  The  grammars  which  stand  by  the  side  of  Bddiger  and  £wa^ 
are,  without  exception,  unsatisfactory,  and  one  or  two  small  books  whid| 
have  gained  much  currency  from  their  brevity — especially  »  ^^ 
manual  by  Tregelles — are  purely  mischievous  in  their  influence  on  ^ 
student,  attaining  simplicity  by  omissions,  not  by  arrangement,  and  on^ 
omitting  just  what  is  most  important.  Rodiger's,  then,  has  been  hitbei^ 
the  best,  or  rather,  the  only  possible  book.  Bat  this  grammar  has  v* 
the  faults  inseparable  from  a  treatise  which  has  been  patched  ^ 
re-patched  through  half  a  century.  The  original  method  of  Gesauns^ 
purely  empirical,  and  in  no  way  calculated  to  give  the  learner  an  is^*  ^ 
into  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  language,  so  different  from  the  tong^ 
with  which  the  beginner  is  already  acquainted.  Additions,  mainly 
borrowed  from  Ewald,  have  partly  corrected  this  defect.  But  the  rtfoitt 
after  all,  is  patchwork,  and  as  in  all  patchwork,  a  certain  small  m»f^ 
of  inaccuracy,  and  a  very  large  measure  of  obscurity.  In  ahorti  the  book 
is  serviceable  only  in  connection  with  the  personal  inatroctim  of  a  ff^ 
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the  author's  great  secret  of  making  abstruse  questions  interesting,  and 
obscure  distinctions  intelligible.  Having  read,  not  yet  the  whole  of  this 
book,  but  having  read  it  largely,  we  have  found  the  diagrams  unques- 
tionably useful  in  creating  interest  and  in  making  the  meaning  clear. 
It  deals  little  with  metaphysics  proper,  and  may  be  characterised  as  a 
descriptive  psychology.  Apart  from  the  diagrams,  there  is  notiiing  in 
the  book  very  hard  to  understand,  while  we  cannot  object  to  this 
additional  aid,  as  clearness  can  never  be  in  excess.  We  can  cordially 
recommend  the  book  as  an  introduction  to  psychological  studies,  and  as 
an  excellent  preparatory  training  in  habits  of  analysis  and  discrimina- 
tion. The  author's  positions  seem  in  the  main  sound  and  well-established ; 
he  believes  neither  in  Evolution  nor  Sensationalism  nor  Materialism. 

W.S. 
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Tht  Book  of  Jonah:  The  Text  Analysed^  Trandatedy  and  the  Accents 
named;  being  an  Easy  Introditction  to  the  Hdn'sw  Language.  By 
the  Eev.  Alex.  Mitchell,  M.A.,  North  Parish,  Dunfermline. 
London :  Samuel  Bagster  &  Sons.     1873. 

Mr  Mitchell  is  of  opinion,  that  by  the  study  of  constantly  recurring 
concrete  examples,  the  leading  principles  of  Hebrew  grammar  may  be 
impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  learner  with  greater  ease  than  is  possible 
when  they  are  communicated  in  the  form  of  abstract  statements  or  rules. 
In  this  analysis  of  the  Book  of  Jonah,  he  has  attempted  to  furnish  a 
manual  for  the  purpose  indicated  ;  and,  from  the  very  thorough  manner 
in  which  he  has  done  his  work,  we  are  convinced  that  it  will  be  found 
peculiarly  useful,  particularly  to  those  who  may  be  unable  to  obtain  the 
aid  of  a  teacher.  The  grammatical  portion  of  the  book  is  prefaced  by  a 
short  account  of  Hebrew  accentuation,  and  a  literal  translation  of  the 
text,  which  is  clear  and  accurate,  though  we  think  in  several  instances 
the  Hebrew  has  not  been  represented  by  the  most  expressive  English 
equivalent.  Then  each  word  is  separately  taken  and  carefully  analysed ; 
its  pronunciation  is  indicated  in  English  letters  ;  the  meaning  in  the  pas- 
sage, and  also  a  full  lexical  account  of  its  general  usage  are  given  ;  while 
its  accentuation  and  relation  to  the  structure  of  the  sentence  are  lucidly 
explained.  If  Mr  Mitchell  errs  at  all,  it  is  on  the  side  of  excessive 
minuteness ;  and,  in  oui*  opinion,  it  would  have  been  better  not  to  burden 
beginners,  for  whom  the  book  is  intended,  with  so  much  information 
about  the  names  and  powers  of  the  minor  accents,  seeing  it  is  of  little 
or  no  immediate  service  to  them.  At  the  same  time,  the  most  valuable 
feature  of  this  production  is  the  detailed  exhibition  and  ample  elucidation 
of  the  great  laws  of  the  language,  wherever  these  are  illustrated  in  the 
form  or  structural  connection  of  the  words  discussed.  The  printing  is 
beautifully  executed,  and  the  matter  neatly  arranged,  so  that  altogether 
this  is  one  of  the  moat  successful  works  of  the  sort  we  have  seen. 

W.  G.  E, 
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both  of  ignorance  and  dishonesty,  "while  at  the  same  time  considerable 
light  is  thrown  on  several  other  subjects,  such  as  the  present  state  of  the 
text  of  the  Septuagint  and  the  history  of  its  production.  The  problem 
to  be  solved  is  this,  namely,  how,  when  the  apostles  have  occasion  to  quote 
Old  Testament  Scripture,  they,  as  a  rule,  conform  to  the  Septuagint 
version,  yet  in  many  instances  coincide  on  the  other  hand  with  the 
Hebrew  text,  and  again  sometimes  diverge  from  both.  Our  author 
cannot  rest  content  with  the  assumption  that  our  Lord  and  His  disciples 
for  the  most  part  made  use  of  the  Greek  language  (advocated  recently  by 
Dr  Eoberts  of  St  Andrews),  for  he  holds  the  evidence  to  be  overpowering 
that  the  ordinary  speech  of  Palestine  in  Christ's  day  was  Aramaic. 
Neither  can  he  agree  with  the  view  that  the  New  Testament  authors 
quoted  from  memory,  inasmuch  as  he  finds  in  the  divergences  traces  of 
the  operation  of  a  uniform  cause,  and  not  of  such  a  haphassard  influence 
as  mere  variation  in  accuracy  of  recollection.  Accordingly  he  comes 
forward  with  the  hypothesis  that  the  apostles  quoted  neither  from  the 
Hebrew  text  nor  from  the  Septuagint  directly,  but  from  an  Aramaic 
People's  Bible,  which  closely  followed  the  version  of  the  Seventy,  and 
had  come  into  universal  use  among  the  unlearned  in  Palestine. 

In  defence  of  his  theory,  Dr  Bohl  attempts  to  extract  from  the  few 
and  questionable  utterances  of  history  the  real  facts  regarding  the  origin 
and  subsequent  vicissitudes  of  the  Septuagint.  We  regret  that  it  is 
impossible  within  our  limits  to  follow  him  in  his  investigations  and 
indicate  where  we  conceive  that  he  has  succeeded  and  where  he  has 
failed.  But  the  result  of  his  historiad  research  is  this.  The  Alexandrine 
Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament  was  completed  prior  to  the  year  b.c. 
247,  and  soon  acquired  great  respect.  Through  the  Greek  wave,  which 
in  the  earlier  half  of  the  second  century  (b.c.)  swept  over  Palestine,  the 
Septuagint  was  introduced,  and  speedily  became  very  influential,  as 
is  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  modelled 
upon  it  But  after  the  reaction  set  in,  and  Greek  fell  into  disfavour, 
just  as  in  Samaria  a  Chaldaoo-Samaritan  translation  arose,  so  in  Judea 
it  became  necessary  to  prepare  for  popular  use  a  version  in  the  Aramaic 
dialect.  The  translation  was  made  from  the  Septuagint,  though  here  and 
there  emendations  were  introduced  ;  and  in  Christ's  day  this  Syriac 
Bible  was  the  standard  version  in  Palestine.  Finally,  as  the  Arsonaic 
again  gave  way  to  the  Greek,  corresponding  to  the  Samareitikon,  this 
Syriac  Bible  was  re-translated  into  Greek,  and  as  the  text  naturally 
conformed  largely  with  the  LXX,  the  two  became  amalgamated,  and 
thus  originated  the  present  corrupt  state  of  the  original  text  of  the 
Alexandrine  version. 

In  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  a  Syriac  People^s  Bible,  Dr  B5hl 
brings  forward  several  historical  references,  and  supports,  his  view  by 
other  considerations,  while  he  confirms  it  by  sheviring  how  satisfactorily 
it  explains  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  New  Testament  quotations ;  for 
example,  the  fact  that  sometimes  all  three  Synoptists  agree  in  a  quotation 
which  diflers  from  both  Hebrew  and  LXX.  The  whole  subject  is  one 
of  exceeding  difliculty,  and  the  history  is  so  meagre  and  unreliable,  that 
conjecture  has  largely  to  be  employed.    Of  course  in  such  a  caae,  the 
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streDgtli  of  a  hypothesis  can  only  be  measured  by  the  completeness  with 
which  it  accounts  for  the  phenomena  ;  and,  therefore,  the  above  elaborate 
theory  must  not  be  judged  by  the  slight  sketch  we  have  been  able  to 
give  of  it.  For  our  own  part,  we  have  read  Dr  B6hl*s  work  with  great 
interest,  and  are  prepared  to  concede  that  he  has  made  out  a  strong 
presumption  in  favour  of  his  theory.  Still,  while  we  cannot  but  regard 
with  admiration  the  ingenious  and  stately  superstructures  which  he 
succeeds  in  erecting  on  the  most  scanty  historical  data,  we  do  not 
always  share  in  the  satisfaction  and  confidence  with  which  the  architect 
contemplates  them.  Indeed  we  should  have  liked  had  Dr  B6hl  been 
contented  with  a  simpler  and  less  elaborate  hypothesis,  for  in  a  modified 
form  we  conceive  that  some  of  the  elements  of  his  theory  do  explain 
certain  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  quotations,  and  likewise  throw 
light  on  several  aspects  of  the  literary  history  of  the  LXX  and  the 
Targuni  development  in  Palestine. 

Altogether  this  volume  coutains,  besides  a  clever  and  plausible  theory 
of  the  New  Testament  quotations,  a  very  extensive  store  of  information 
admirably  arranged  and  exhibited  in  an  attractive  manner.  Occasionally 
the  author,  in  his  seal  for  efifectiveness  of  style,  rather  overdoes  it ;  as,  for 
instance,  when  he  describes  Christ's  cry,  "  Eloi,  Eloi,  lama  sabachtani, 
as  a  '*  roai'  of  the  lion  of  Judah,''  and  remarks  that  "  the  mere  sound  of 
the  Aramaic  words  is  enough  to  melt  a  stone,"  while  no  other  language 
could  have  expressed  the  same  thiug.  Such  blemishes,  however,  are  rare. 
As  a  i-ule  the  writing  is  unusually  lively,  and  the  descriptions  graphic 
and  picturesque,  while  the  re&soning  is  always  lucid  and  pointed. 

W.  G.  E. 

Records  of  the  Past:  Being  English  Translations  of  the  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  Monuments,  Published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Society 
of  Biblical  Archadology.    Vol.  I.    London  :  Bagster. 

The  Society  of  Biblical  Archasology  is  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  learned 
bodies  of  England,  but  already  it  has  begun  to  yield  good  fruit.  There 
was  need  for  such  an  association  to  bring  to  a  focus  the  scattered  light 
which  recent  orieutal  research  (both  into  monuments  and  into  language) 
has  shed  upon  the  Old  Testament  records.  The  Bible-loving  public  at 
large  owes  thanks  to  it  for  having  undertaken  to  issue  in  a  cheap  form 
thoroughly  reliable  versions  of  the  most  important  inscriptioDs  hitherto 
deciphered  which  bear  upon  the  elucidation  of  Israelitish  anuals.  The 
volume  before  us,  which  coutains  texts  from  the  Assyrian  tablets,  is  to 
be  ''  the  first  of  a  series,"  and  we  are  already  promised  a  second,  to  contain 
Egyptian  inscriptions.  We  cannot  pretend  to  judge  of  these  versions 
from  cuneiform  writings ;  but,  being  executed  by  Assyrian  scholars  like 
the  Kev.  Mr  Sayce,  Mr  Fox  Talbot,  and  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  they 
carry  the  best  security  for  at  least  such  approximate  accuracy  as  the 
present  state  of  Assyrian  scholarship  can  furnish.  The  inscriptions  are 
very  interesting.  They  include  the  only  known  one  of  Khammurabi  (a 
king  in  Babylon  long  before  Abraham's  lifetime),  which  is  translatable, 
being  written  in  the  Babylonian  language ;  one  by  Shalmaneaer's  son, 
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contemporary  with  Ahab ;  two  which  record  the  reign  of  Sennacherib 
including  his  unsuccessful  campaign  against  Hezekiah  ;  the  annals  of  the 
great  prince,  Assurbanipal ;  and  the  famous  rock  inscription  of  Darius, 
at  Behistun,  in  which  he  has  pilloried  for  all  time  the  rebels  whose  revolts 
disturbed  his  reign.  Although  a  quarter  of  a  century  h^bs  now  elapsed 
since  this  important  monument  was  completely  recovered  by  the  eflforts 
of  Major  Eawlinson,  we  are  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  till  now  passed 
beyond  the  transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  into  any  more 
popular  or  accessible  publication.  With  these  historical  documents,  we 
find  in  this  little  volume  reports  by  the  royal  astronomers  of  Babylon ; 
the  Accadian  Calendar  in  its  Assyrian  and  Aramaic  forms  ;  Sennacherib's 
will ;  with  specimens  of  deeds  of  sale  and  other  mercantile  contracts 
illustrating  the  trade  of  the  East  duriug  the  later  Jewish  kingdom.  We 
wish  the  Society  much  success  in  its  attempt  to  put  original  evidence  of 
this  description  within  the  reach  of  all  Bible  students.  Ed. 

Church  History. 

VlrdoUarance  de  Finilon :  Etudes  historiques  cPapris  des  documents  pour 
la  plupart  inSdits,  Par  O.  Douen.  Paris  :  Sandoz  et  Fischbacher. 
1872. 

F^n^lon,  the  friend  of  Madame  Guyon,  and  author  of  the  "  Spiritual 
Letters,"  has  been  hitherto  regarded  by  Protestants,  not  less  than  Boman 
Catholics,  as  an  example  of  benignity  and  charity,  and  the  "good  arch- 
bishop of  Cambrai"  has  often  been  quoted  in  proof  that  devotion  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  persecuting  or  intolerant 
spirit.  The  author  of  this  book,  M.  Douen,  formerly  a  Protestant  pastor, 
dispels  this  illusion.  After  a  minute  examination  of  documents  hitherto 
unknown,  he  finds  Fdn^lon  to  have  been  guilty  of  aiding  and  abetting  the 
abduction  of  young  children  from  their  parents,  of  shutting  up  Protestant 
girls  in  convents  against  their  will,  and  of  putting  pressure  upon  their 
conscience  in  order  to  wring  from  them  an  abjuration.  Besides  this,  the 
archbishop  undertook  a  mission  to  pervert  the  Protestants  of  Saintonge, 
knowing  that  he  was  to  act  in  concert  with  the  dragoons. 

The  case  stood  thus  : — Fdndlon  was  for  ten  years  (1678-1689)  Superior 
of  the  house  founded  in  Paris  in  1634  for  "newly-converted  female 
Catholics.''  The  constitution  of  this  nunnery  declares  it  to  be  destined 
"  to  provide  a  salutary  retreat  for  young  female  Protestants  against  the 
persecution  of  their  relatives  and  the  artifices  of  heretics."  How  these 
provisions  were  carried  out  is  thus  summed  up  by  Elie  Benoit,  the 
historian  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes : 

"  It  had  become  so  common  to  kidnap  children,  and  so  difficult  to 
obtain  justice  against  the  ravishers,  that  parents  dared  not  lose  sight  of 
them,  nor  allow  them  to  have  the  slightest  communication  with  Roman 
Catholics  of  their  own  rank.  The  sign  of  the  cross  made  by  a  child  of 
seven  or  eight  years,  which  had  been  induced  to  it  by  caresses  or  by  little 
presents,  passed  as  proof  of  a  divine  inspiration  calling  the  child  to  the 
Koman  Catholic  religion.  This  was  enough  to  make  them  be  put  into 
some  convent  whence  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  their  release  ;  and 
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if  a  writ  was  obtained  ordering  their  restitution  to  their  parents,  it 
always  happened  either  that  the  officers  of  justice  refused  to  execute  it, 
or,  when  the  children  were  sought  for  in  the  convent  to  which  thej  had 
been  taken,  they  could  not  be  found,  because  the  bigots  had  got  them 
carried  elsewhere,  and  pretended  ignorance  of  the  place  of  their  deten- 
tion." 

The  following  is  one  specimen  out  of  many  of  the  way  in  which 
Protestants  disposed  to  he  converts,  according  to  the  expression  of  one  of 
F^ndlon's  biographers,  entered  the  house  destined  to  be  a  refuge  against 
the  persecutions  of  their  relatives.  It  is  a  letter  from  the  Marquis  of 
Seignelay  to  the  Lieutenant  of  Police,  dated  24th  January  1686  : 

"  The  kine  knows  that  the  wife  of  the  apothecary  Trouillon,  of  Paris, 
at  present  with  the  duke  and  duchess  de  Bouillon,  is  one  of  the  most 
obstinate  heretics  possible  ;  and  as  her  conversion  might  bring  about 
that  of  her  husband,  His  Majesty  wishes  you  to  arrest  her  and  £ike  her 
to  the  house  for  newly-converted  Catholics,  according  to  the  order  which 
I  send  you.'' 

And  on  another  occasion  : 

"  His  Majesty  orders  me  to  warn  those  who  refuse  to  listen  to  the 
instructions  which  are  given  them,  that  he  will  find  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  taking  measures  in  regard  to  them  which  will  not  be  agree^ 
able  to  them.'' 

This  threat  signifies  the  Bastille  or  some  other  prison,  or  even  the 
public  hospital,  at  that  time  a  den  of  all  sorts  of  vice.  A  little  later 
they  are  ordered  '^  to  listen  with  patience  and  submission  to  the  instruc- 
tions which  are  given  them,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  join  the  church  fifteen 
days  after  their  reception  into  the  nunnery." 

Several  of  these  poor  creatures  lost  their  reason  in  consequence  of  this 
unceasing  persecution.  In  1686,  224  female  Protestants  were  confined  in 
Paris  and  at  Charenton.  Out  of  those  whose  names  have  been  preserved, 
twenty-five  abjured  into  the  hands  of  Fdn^lon,  but  eight  at  least  did  so 
only  in  order  to  escape  out  of  France  ;  sixteen  were  transferred  to  other 
convents  ;  nineteen  were  sent  by  the  Superior  into  different  chateaux,  and 
treated  as  state  criminals  ;  ten,  who  resolved  to  suffer  everything  rather 
than  abjure,  were  expelled  from  the  kingdom  as  incorrigible  ;  and 
twenty-five,  who  had  at  first  abjured,  returned  to  their  former  faith,  and 
suffered  arrest  a  second,  or  (in  one  case]  even  a  third  time.  In  this 
instance  referred  to,  the  woman  was  sent  to  the  Ch&teau  de  Loches  **  to 
be  strictly  guarded"  till  she  should  make  her  third  abjuration,  probably 
not  more  sincere  than  the  former  ones.  It  is  sad  to  find  Fdndlon  an 
active  agent  in  such  work.  But  it  is  too  evident  he  can  no  longer  be  looked 
on  as  favouring  real  toleration.  His  actions  prove  the  contrary  ;  and,  if 
there  could  be  any  doubt  on  the  subject,  his  writings  would  remove  it. 
In  one  of  his  maixdemerUs,  he  says  :  '^  The  church  .  .  .  must  be  ready  to 
infiict  exemplary  punishment  on  every  act  of  disobedience  by  persons  of 
intractable  disposition.  .  .  .  The  vigilance  and  assiduity  of  the  pastor 
are  required  to  crush  the  wolves  wherever  they  appear." 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  man  who  desired  that  the  Jansenists  should 
be  treated  as  relapsed  heretics,  that  is,  should  be  excommunicated  and 
degraded  from  their  benefices,  would  shew  more  mercy  to  Protestants. 
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It  is  true  indeed  that  F^n^on  was  naturally  of  a  most  gentle  disposition, 

and  would  fain  have  converted  heretics,  if  he  could,  without  aid  from 

the  dragoons ;   but  all  history  teaches  that  where  a  man  has  once 

embraced  a  false  or  cruel  system,  he  is  forced  into  situations  where  he 

must  stifle  his  better  feelings,  and  be  content  to  share  the  responsibility 

and  the  odium  of  the  persecutors. 

About  the  beginning  of  1686,  F^ndlon  was  sent  into  Saintonge  to 

preach  to  the  newly-converted  Protestants.    He  came  at  the  heels  of  the 

*'  booted  missionaries "  to  a  district  where  they  had  been  authorised  to 

quarter  themselves  upon  the  inhabitants,  '*  pillaging  and  destroying  till 

they  should  succeed  in  converting  the  whole  family.''  All  the  Protectants 

who  could  not  flee  into  the  woods  or  escape  out  of  the  country,  succumbed 

for  the  time  being,  and  when  *'  the  country  was  pacified,"  missionaries,  such 

as  Bossuet,  Fl^chier,  Bourdaloue,  and  F^n^lon,  arrived  to  receive  the  new 

converts  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church."    "  Father  Bourdaloue,"  writes 

Madame  de   S^vign^,  *'  is  going,  by  order  of  the  king,  to  preach  at 

Montpellier  and  in  those  provinces  where  so  many  people  have  been 

ccmverted,  mihoiU  their  knowing  why}     Father  Bourdaloue  will  teach 

them  why."    A  few  extracts  from  F^n^lon's  own  letters  wUl  give  an  idea 

of  how  he  accomplished  his  mission.    In  his  first  letter  to  the  Secretary 

of  State,  he  complains  of  the  bad  disposition  in  which  he  finds  the  people 

and  of  their  desire  to  leave  the  country,  and  begs  him  ^  to  increase  the 

number  of  guards  at  those  points  where  they  were  likely  to  pass  the 

frontier."    He  adds  : 

'*  It  appears  to  me  that  the  king's  authority  might  not  to  be  relaxed 
in  the  least,  for  our  arrival  in  these  countries,  along  with  rumours  of  war 
coming  from  Holland,  makes  the  people  think  that  the  authorities  dread 
them  and  are  anxious  to  spare  them.  The  authorities  ought  to  be 
inflexible  in  order  to  keep  under  control  these  spirits  whom  the  slightest 
want  of  firmness  would  render  insolent.  .  .  .  Whilst  we  are  using  charity 
towards  them,  and  the  gentleness  of  instruction,  it  is  important,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  that  those  who  have  authority  should  uphold  it,  that  the 
people  may  the  better  realise  their  happiness  in  being  instructed  mildly." 

It  is  clear  from  this  that  Fdndlon  held  the  theory  that  the  civil  power 
ought  to  use  force  at  the  bidding  of  the  Church.    From  another  letter  : 

''  A  little  visit  that  the  Intendant  paid  us  at  Marenues  did  wonders. 
.  .  .  Since  that  time  we  have  found  the  people  more  assiduous  and 
docile." 

We  know  what  a  ''  visit "  from  the  Intendant  meant  in  those  days  ; 
fines,  imprisonment,  confiscation,  abduction  of  children,  degradation  from 
professions,  and  the  like.  On  perusing  this  correspondence,  one  finds 
that  F^n^lon  did  not  scruple  to  use  renegades  to  assist  him  in  his 
enterprise  : 

"  The  arrival  of  M.  Forant  has  been  a  cause  of  rejoicing  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  La  Tremblade.  I  trust  he  will  be  of  much  use  in  keeping  them 
here,  provided  he  does  not  exercise  rigorous  authority,  which  would 
render  him  odious.  His  birth,  his  relationship  to  several  of  them,  and  the 
religion  which  has  been  common  to  him  with  all  those  people,  would 

^  Madame  de  S6vigii6  might  have  said,  "  to  please  the  king,"  words  which 
several  penons  added  after  their  names  in  their  act  of  abjuration. 
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make  him  hated  more  than  any  other,  were  he  to  use  haughtiness  and 
severity  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  their  duty.  Still,  the  rude  and 
intractable  nature  of  these  people  demands  a  rigorous  and  ever  vigilant 
authority.  They  must  not  be  hurt,  but  they  must  be  made  to  feel  a 
hand  always  raised  to  hurt  them  if  they  resist." 

Our  next  extract  reveals  a  cold-blooded  cruelty,  worthy  of  a  priest  of 
Home.  An  unfortunate  pastor,  ill,  supposed  to  be  dying,  and  thus 
unable  to  leave  the  country,  had  to  choose  between  abjuration  and  the 
galleys  or  the  scaffold.  His  faith  gave  way ;  what  a  prize  for  our  mis- 
sionary ! 

"  We  are  making  good  use  here  at  La  Tremblade  of  the. minister  who 
had  the  full  confidence  of  the  people,  and  who  has  been  converted.  We 
briug  him  to  our  public  conferences,  where  we  make  him  repeat  what  he 
formerly  used  to  say  to  animate  the  people  against  the  Catholic  Church. 
....  On  the  first  occasion,  the  people,  keeping  behind  him,  said : 
'  Wicked  man,  why  have  you  deceived  us  ?  why  did  you  tell  us  that  we 
ought  to  die  for  our  religion,  you  who  have  abandoned  us  ?  Why  do  you 
not  defend  what  you  taught  us  '\ '  He  bore  up  under  this  humiliation  ; 
and  I  expect  much  fruit  from  it.  .  .  .  He  had  not  left  the  kingdom, 
because  he  was  dying,  for  several  months;  at  last  he  got  better.  A 
public  disputation  was  to  have  been  held,  but  he  abjured  before  the  day 
appointed.''  .  .  "  As  soon,"  adds  F^u^lon,  "as  we  discovered  his  finessey  we 
went  to  his  house  with  several  of  the  principal  inhabitants  who  were  the 
worst  of  our  converts.  ...  *  Gentlemen,'  said  we,  *  judge  what  is  to  be 
thoudbt  of  a  religion  whose  ablest  pastors  prefer  abjuring  to  defending 
it.'    They  shrugged  their  shoulders." 

F^ndlon's  biographers  have  vaunted  the  success  of  his  mission,  but  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  satisfied  with  the  results  himself  ;  and 
yet  we  must  not  forget  that  the  Catholicism  which  he  preached  was  of  a 
very  mitigated  description.  He  begs  for  New  Testaments,  in  order  to 
distribute  them  in  profusion  ;  but  they  must  be  in  large  type. 

"  If  we  take  away  their  books  without  giving  them  others,  they  will 
say  that  their  ministers  were  quite  right  in  tellmg  them  that  we  would 
not  let  them  read  the  Bible,  for  fear  they  should  see  in  it  the  condemna- 
tion of  our  superstition  and  idolatries."  And  again  :  "  We  thought  it 
good  at  first  to  defer  for  some  days  the  repetition  of  the  Ave  Maria  in  our 
sermons,  and  the  other  invocations  of  saints  in  the  public  prayers  which 
we  offered  in  the  pulpit." 

In  spite  of  this,  a  short  time  before  his  return  to  Paris,  after  he  had 
been  nearly  four  months  in  Saintonge,  he  writes  to  Bossuet  : 

"  Our  converts  are  getting  on  a  little  better,  but  the  progress  is  very 
slow ;  it  is  no  small  matter  to  change  the  feelings  of  a  whole  people.  .  .  . 
The  ill-converted  Huguenots  are  attached  to  theii*  religion  even  to  the 
most  horrible  excess  of  obstinacy." 

Then,  to  console  himself  for  his  failure,  he  begins  to  calumniate  his 
victims,  and  to  contradict  himself : 

"  But  as  soon  as  the  rigour  of  punishment  appears,  all  their  strength 
forsakes  them.  ...  If  we  wished  to  make  them  abjure  Christianily  and 
follow  the  Koran,  we  need  only  shew  them  the  dragoons.  Providea  they 
assemble  by  night  and  resist  all  instruction,  they  think  they  have  done 
enough.    It  is  a  formidable  leaven  in  a  nation." 

Thus  the  ruined  Huguenots  (whose  exit  from  the  kingdom  had  been 
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barred  more  closely  than  ever  by  the  advice  of  this  missionary),  assem- 
bling at  night,  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  do  so  only  out  of  a  horrible  excess 
of  obstinacy,  aod  are  denounced  by  their  calumniators  ajs  "  cowardly 
against  force,  obstinate  against  the  truth,  and  ready  for  all  sorts  of 
hypocrisy." 

The  nightly  assemblies  continuing,  in  spite  of  every  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities,  Louvois  wrote  (while  Feudlon  was  still  in  Saintonge) 
to  the  Intendaut  Foucault  to  order  '^  the  dragoons  to  kill  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Protestants  whom  they  can  lay  hold  on,  without  sparing  the 
women,  in  order  to  intimidate  them."  Notwithstanding,  assemblies 
never  ceased  to  be  held  in  Saintonge,  till  the  promulgation  of  the  edict  of 
toleration  in  1787.  Several  churches  were  even  opened  in  1761,  but 
closed  again  in  1763  by  orders  from  the  court.  They  were  finally  reopened 
in  1774,  not  to  be  closed  again,  in  spite  of  any  commands. 

C.  DB  Fatb. 

Dictionary  ofSectSy  Eeresies,  Ecclesiastical  Parties,  and  Schools  ofRdigious 
Thought,  Edited  by  the  lie  v.  John  Henbt  Blunt,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
Bivingtons.     1874. 

Mr  Blunt,  whose  "Annotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer"  is  well 
known  in  Church  of  England  circles,  has  broken  ground  in  the  region  of 
Dogmengeschickte  before  this,  by  a  "  Dictionary  of  Doctrinal  and  His- 
torical Theology."  The  present  work  is,  we  presume,  related  to  that  one 
as  the  vagaries  of  heresy  are  to  the  growth  of  orthodox  dogma.  It 
embraces,  under  an  alphabetical  arrangement,  some  account  not  only  of 
heretics,  properly  so  called,  but  of  all  the  ecceuti-ic  forms  of  Christian 
belief  which  appeared  in  the  mediaeval  church,  or  which  still  survive  in 
Christendom,  and  even  of  Jewish  and  Heathen  religions,  and  of  Sceptics, 
who  are  of  no  religion.  The  reading  which  should  qualify  one  man  to 
do  such  a  work  well,  would  be  encyclopaedic,  and  Mr  Blount  professes  to 
be  only  the  editor ;  but  we  regret  that  he  has  not  followed  the  example 
of  similar  dictionaries  of  composite  authorship,  at  home  and  abroad,  by 
indicating  who  are  his  collaborateurs.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted 
because  Mr  Blunt  himself  belongs,  in  a  pronounced  way,  to  the  (so- 
called)  "  Catholic "  party  witliin  the  Establishment ;  so  that  one  would 
like  to  know  how  far  his  assistants  represent  the  same  side  of  Christian 
thought,  or  have  been  selected  freely  from  scholars  of  all  sides.  Certainly 
no  work  of  this  description,  which  so  imperatively  calls  not  only  for 
ample  and  accurate  knowledge,  but  equally  for  the  largest  and  most  truly 
Catholic  sympathies,  will  carry  the  weight  of  an  authority  if  it  bear  the 
impress  of  auy  single  school. 

We  can  best  test  both  its  correctness  and  its  fairness  by  those  articles 
which  deal  with  ourselves.  Like  every  one  else,  except  the  Church  of 
England,  Presbyterians  are  a  "  sect,"  passijn.  We  are  told  that  "  the 
Presb3rterian  Church  in  Engknd"  numbers  "now"  (1874)  about 
seventy  congregations.  The  number  a  year  ago  was  precisely  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight.  "  There  are  also  about  the  same  number  of 
congregations  belonging  to  the  United  Presbyterians ;"  there  really  are 
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a  little  over  one  hundred.  His  information  from  America  is  not  much 
better.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  union  of  the  New  and  Old  Schools 
into  one  great  church.  His  latest  news,  on  the  authority  of  an  anony- 
mous "recent  writer,"  is  to  the  effect  that  "the  American  Presbyterians 
are  adopting  a  liturgy,  one  being  named,  which  b  entitled,  '  The  Church 
Book  for  St  Peter's,  Rochester.' ''  We  commend  this  intelligence  to  our 
American  brethren.  The  good  taste  of  this  writer  is  on  a  par  with  his  in- 
foimation.  Speaking  of  the  presbytery's  superintendence  of  the  doctrine 
preached  by  its  ministers,  he  describes  it  as  a  "  dose  espionage."  It  is 
to  be  hoped  he  does  not  understand  what  that  word  implies.  Our 
readers  will  be  no  less  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Puritans  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  YI.  "  wished  to  supplant,  or,  as  they  said,  to  complete,  the  English 
Eeformation."  The  authority  chiefly  cited  on  early  Puritanism  is  Ban- 
croft. Kor  are  the  representations  given  always  consistent  with  each 
other.  Under  the  heading,  "  Presbyterians,"  we  read  ; — "  There  is  no 
trace,  however,  of  any  large  numbers  of  Presbyterian  congregations 
existing  before  the  Civil  War."  But  under  "  Puritans,"  we  are  told  of 
the  convocation  of  sixty  Puritan  clergymen  from  the  Eastern  Counties  in 
1582,  of  the  party  boasting  in  1585  to  be  100,000  strong,  and  even  of  a 
whole  county  (Northampton)  divided  into  ClaMes  as  early  as  1557.  These 
facts  are  true  enough  ;  but  they  are  adduced,  in  face  of  the  former  repre- 
sentation, for  the  purpose  of  deepening  the  horror  with  which  the  reader 
is  expected  to  hear  of  "  a  very  wide-spread  organisation,"  which  waa 
simply  a  *'  matricidal  conspiracy  against  the  Church  of  England  "  ! 

Tlie  qualifications  of  the  compilers  of  this  volume  to  be  historians  of 
"  sects,"  receive  further  illustration  from  the  article  on  the  "  Scottish 
Kirk."  It  is  defined  to  be  "  a  Presbyterian  community  founded  on  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Scottish  Church."  Patrick  Hamilton  was  a  "  trouble- 
some youth,"  who,  '*  in  addition  to  all  his  other  transgressions,  set  himself 
up  as  a  teacher  of  novelties  to  men  old  enough  to  be  his  grandfathers." 
Knox  is  handled  in  the  same  spirit ;  and  the  whole  Beformation  move- 
ment in  Scotland  is  described  as  "  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in  England, 
a  political  movement."  In  fact,  the  only  '*  church  "  in  Scotland  known 
to  Mr  Blunt  and  his  confrereSf  is  the  "  Episcopal  Church."  There  is  in 
this  large  volume  such  a  mass  of  varied  information  with  such  evidences 
of  patient  labour,  that  it  is  sad  to  see  it  disfigured  both  by  careless  errors 
and  by  the  serious  blemish  of  being  written  from  the  narrow  stand-point 
of  a  "  sect,"  which  arrogates  to  itself  the  title  of  "  the  Church." 

Ed. 

Historical  and  Biographical. 

Die  Iro-Schottische  Mistionskirche  des  Sechsten^  Siebenten,  und  Achtan 
JahrhundertSy  und  ihre  VerbreUung  und  Bedentung  auf  dem  Festland. 
Von  Dr  J.  H.  A.  Ebrard.  1873.  [The  Iro-Scottisk  Mission  Church 
of  the  Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  Centuries,  and  its  Extension  and 
Importance  on  the  Continent.'] 

We  cannot  better  introduce  this  important  work  to  the  hotice  of  our 
readers,  than  by  quoting  the  following  paragraph  from  the  author's  own 
preface  : 
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"  It  is  now  ten  years  since  I  sent  to  Niedner's  "  Journal  for  Historical 
Theology,"  a  series  of  papers  on  "  The  Culdean  Church  of  the  Sixth, 
Seventh,  and  Eighth  Centuries/'  On  that  occasion  (1862),  after  examin- 
ing the  first  part  of  my  manuscript,  Dr  Niedner  wrote  to  me  in  the 
foUowing  terms  :— *  You  have  contributed  to  this  journal  and  me,  or 
rather  to  science,  so  important  a  gift  in  these  papers,  that  even  if  you 
had  not  asked  for  an  acknowledgment  of  them,  I  would  have  written  to 
express  to  you  my  great  joy  at  receiving  them.  Your  "  Culdees "  are 
one  of  the  most  welcome  and  hitherto  most  desiderated  enrichments  of 
historical  science.'    And  again,  in  July  1863,  he  wrote  in  these  terms  : — 

*  I  limit  myself  to  a  few  lines  to  express  to  you  my  deeply-felt  thanks 
for  the  continuation  of  your  Culdee  papers,  by  which  you  have  at  once 
so  highly  enriched  and  honoured  this  journal.  Even  if  you  have  some- 
times gone  too  far  in  extolling  the  Culdees,  and  pulling  down  Boniface 
and  afl  the  Komelings — on  which  point  I  do  not  pretend  as  yet  to  be 
able  to  give  a  thoroughly-considered  opinion — there  are  two  things  of 
which  I  am  already  quite  sure,  that  you  have  been  the  first  to  set  in  a 
clear  light  the  pre-Romish  and  anti-Romish  character  and  position  of 
that  great  institution,  and  that  by  dint  of  your  original  researches, 
and  your  powerful  faculty  of  combination,  you  have  reached  results 
which,  in  everything  of  importance,  are  completely  legitimate  and  valid." 
And  yet  the  materials  upon  which  I  have  worked  were  limited  in 
amount.  With  the  exception  of  the  earlier  writings  of  Jamieson  and 
Chalmers,  it  was  only  sources  in  the  Latin  tongue  which,  in  the 
main,  were  at  my  command.  What  joy,  then,  was  it  to  me  when,  two 
years  after  the  appearance  of  my  last  paper,  Dr  M^Lauchlan  published 
and  sent  me  a  copy  of  his  masterly  work  of  research,  *The  Early 
Scottish  Church'  (1865),  and  opened  up  in  it  the  old  Irish  and  old 
Gaelic  manuscript  sources  still  preserved  in  Scotland  and  Ireland!  And 
what  still  greater  joy,  when  I  found  that  his  researches,  which  were  quite 
independent  of  my  own,  confirmed  in  the  most  striking  manner  the 
results  which  I  had  previously  reached !  About  the  same  aate  I  became 
acquainted  with  a  new  series  of  interesting  documents,  in  Dr  Todds* 

*  Book  of  Hymns  of  the  Ancient  Church  of  Ireland '  (1855),  and  I  found 
in  Thomas  Stephen's  *  History  of  Welsh  Literature,'  proofs  of  the 
astonishing  extent  to  which  the  evanirelical  spirit  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity had  continued  to  live  and  work  in  the  Culdean  Church,  in  con- 
scious opposition  to  the  spirit  and  doctrine  of  Rome,  even  as  late  as  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century.  The  time  therefore  seemed  to  me  to 
have  come  to  reconstruct  these  earlier  papers  into  a  complete  work,  by 
availing  myself  of  these  and  other  newly-acquired  sources  of  evidence. 
As  further  investigation  goes  on,  much  will  perhaps  be  put  more 
correctly  and  more  fully  in  point  of  details,  but  in  the  main  the  certainty 
of  the  results  already  reached  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  remain  unshaken." 

After  an  introduction,  which  sketches  rapidly  the  earlier  history  of  the 
Culdean  Church  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  its  extension  to  England, 
Iceland,  and  Greenland,  Dr  Ebrard's  work  is  divided  into  six  sections. 
The  first  treats  of  the  Culdean  reckoning  of  Easter,  and  the  controversies 
arising  out  of  the  question  in  England  and  France  ;  the  second  is  occu- 
pied with  "  The  Religion  and  Theology  of  the  Culdees  "  ;  the  third  with 
their  Church  constitution  and  Monastic  system  ;  the  fourth  discusses  the 
question  of  the  "  Miracles "  of  the  Culdees  ;  the  fifth  treats  of  the  wide 
extension  of  the  Culdean  Missions  on  the  continent  of  Europe  ;  and  the 
sixth  gives  a  very  copious  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  Culdean 
institutions  in  France  and  Germany,  chiefly  through  the  instmmentality 
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of  Winifred  or  Boniface,  as  well  as  of  their  final  though  late  extinction 
in  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland. 

The  work  puts  forward  no  claim  to  have  solved  all  the  problems  out- 
standing on  this  little  cultivated  historical  field,  or  to  have  entirely 
dissipated  the  darkness  which  has  long  rested  upon  it.  The  author 
admits  that  the  materials  as  yet  accessible  are  exceedingly  scattered,  and 
still  stand  much  in  need  of  critical  sifting  ;  but  much  manuscript 
material,  he  suggests,  may  still  be  Ipng  buried  in  British,  French, 
German,  and  Italian  libraries,  and  when  the  attention  of  learned  investi- 
gators in  all  these  countries  is  once  directed  to  the  subject,  it  may  well 
be  still  possible,  by  their  united  labours,  to  bring  to  light  many  precious 
documents.  For  the  present,  the  author's  design  is  no  more  than  to  clear 
the  subject  of  many  traditional  errors  with  which  it  is  encumbered,  by 
the  aid  of  such  materials  as  are  already  available,  and  to  awaken 
scientific  interest  in  behalf  of  that  Church  in  the  hope  of  future  results. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  a  competent  translation  of  a  work  of  so 
much  British  interest  should  ere  long  be  forthcoming ;  and  there  is  no 
branch  of  the  British  Church  from  which  such  a  labour  may  more  fairly 
be  expected  than  from  the  Presbyterian,  to  which,  to  say  the  least,  the 
Culdean  Church  of  those  early  centuries  had  more  affinity  and  resemblance 
tlian  to  any  other.  There  is  now  no  lack  of  men  in  the  Presbyterian 
ministry  and  profession  who  are  at  home  in  German  language  and 
literature ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  early  notice  of  Professor  Ebrard's 
important  work  may  stimulate  some  one — and  if  he  has  special  Celtic 
sympathies,  so  much  the  better — to  imdertake  a  translation  of  it  without 
delay.  P.  L. 

The  Collected  Writings  of  James  Henley  Thornwdl,  D.D.,  LL.D,,  late 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Columbia,  South 
Carolina,  Volumes  III.  and  IV.  Edited  by  John  B.  Adgkr,  D.D., 
and  John  L.  Girarden,  D.D.  Bichmond :  Presbyterian  Committee 
of  Publication.  New  York:  Bobert  Carter  &  Brothers.  Phila- 
delphia: Alfred  Martin.     1873. 

We  are  promised  a  fifth  volume  of  biography.  But  the  two  volumes 
now  before  us  complete  the  collected  publication  of  Dr  Thomwell's  own 
works.  The  editors  impressively  remark  that,  as  he  was  cut  off  in  the 
prime  of  life,  much  of  bis  best  and  ripest  thought  has  remained  unspoken 
to  this  world.  Nevertheless,  the  four  volumes  of  his  collected  works  are 
a  valuable  gift  to  the  world  and  the  Church.  The  Southern  Presbyte- 
rian Church  of  America  can  well  afford  to  have  them  regarded  as  fairly 
indicating  the  gifts  and  attainments  of  her  great  divine.  The  third  and 
fourth  volumes  reveal  the  characteristic  excellencies  which  we  pointed 
out  in  our  notice  of  the  first  and  second, — high  intellectual  power,  great 
moral  earnestness,  strenuous  orthodoxy,  and  a  sober  and  masculine 
eloquence  far  from  common  in  public  religious  teaching.  And  they 
have  an  additional  peculiarity  of  value,  as  giving  the  CSiristian  world 
the  means  of  comprehending  the  state  of  mind  and  feeling  in  the  United 
States,  specially  in  the  Southern  States,  relatively  to  a  number  of  practi- 
cal problems  with  which  our  American  cousins  have  been  called  to  deal 
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not  as  mere  theologians  theorising  in  vacuo^  but  as  Christian  statesmen, 
experimenting  on  a  grand  scale  for  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
empires  of  Christendom.  Some  of  the  now  republished  articles  were 
formally,  others  of  them  were  really,  manifestoes  of  the  Southern 
Church.  They  were  all  prepared  before  the  Southern  Confederacy  had 
succumbed  to  the  overwhelming  force  of  Northern  Federalism.  And 
they  may  justly  be  regarded  as,  to  a  large  extent,  representing  theologi- 
cally the  mind  and  heart  of  a  broken-hearted  Christian  nation,  Which 
has  given  great  heroic  names  to  the  Christian  world's  history. 

The  third  volume,  entitled  "  Theological  and  Controversial,"  has  two 
parts.    The  first  part,  headed  *'  nationalistic  Controversy,**  consists  of  an 
elaborate  discussion  of  the  Schleiermacherian  theory  of  religion,  as  advo- 
cated by  Mr  Morell.     In  the  second  part,  headed  "  Papal  Controversy," 
we  have,  first,  a  still  more  elaborate  discussion,  exhibiting  great  affluence 
of  Patristic  and  other  learning,  of  questions  regarding  the  rule  of  faith 
connected  with  the  Apocryphal  books  ;  and,  second,  a  discussion  of  "The 
Validity  of  the  Baptism  of  the  Church  of  Eome."    Dr  Thomwell  main- 
tains the  view,   rejected  by  Keformation  Churches    in    general,  but 
formally  accepted  by  the  Old  School  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United 
States  in  1845,  that  Popish  baptism  is  not  valid.    His  article  is  valuable, 
partly  as  shewing  what  a  very  able  man  can  say  against  the  view  com- 
monly received  among  Keformation  divines  (that  Bomish  baptism  is 
valid,  because  the  Bomish  communion  is  a  real  though  corrupted  branch 
of  the  Christian  Church),  and  mainly  because  here  there  is  given,  what 
is  wanting  in  volume  II.,  a  careful  statement  by  Dr  Thomwell  of  the 
fundamental  Protestant  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.    The  fourth 
volume   is  entitled.   ^^  Ecclesiastical"      It  contains    discussions,  under 
various  sub-titles,  on  "  Church  Officers,"  "  Church  Operations,"  "  Church 
Discipline,"  "  The  Church  and  Slavery,"  "  The  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church,"  and  "  The  Church  and  Secular  Societies,"  along  with  an  Appen- 
dix of  "Miscellanea,"  which  includes  statements  by  Dr  Hodge  and 
others,  criticised  by  Dr  Thornwell.    Of  the  articles  on  "  Church  Officers," 
a  sample  is  reprinted  in  this  number  of  our  Review,    Under  the  head  of 
"Church  Operations,"  Dr  Thomwell  vigorously  assails  the  American 
Church    System  of  "  Boards,"  specifically  distinct  from  our    British 
Presbyterian  system  of   Assembly  "Committees."     The    articles  on 
"  Church  Discipline  "  will  be  read  with  interest  by  those  who  care  about 
problems  of  Christian  statesmanship  in  relation  to  testing  circumstances. 
But  the  articles  most  vividly  interesting  to  us  in  Britain  are  those  under 
the  heads  of  "  The  Church  and  Slavery,"  and  "  The  Southern  Presby- 
terian Church."    For  they  enable  us  to  comprehend  what  views  of 
Christian  truth  and  duty  led  such  heroes  as  Bobert  Lee  and  Stonewall 
Jackson  to  devote   their  lives  to  civil  war  in  defence  of  a  political 
system  bound  up  with  slavery,  and  which  have  led  the  Southern  Church 
to  stand  aloof  from  the  Northern  Church,  even  after  that  political 
system  has  definitively  ceased  to  be. 

In  relation  to  slavery,  Dr  Thomwell's  position  is,  that  bond-service 
is  intrinsically  lawful,  as  appears  from  the  fact  that  bond-service  haa 
had  place  in  the  political  or  social  system  of  civilised  nations  in  genend^ 
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and  that,  in  especial,  slave-holders  were  unchallenged  members  of  the 
Church  of  God  under  the  old  dispensation  and  in  the  apostolic  age.  So 
far,  we  regard  his  position  as  unassailable.  We  believe  that,  so  far,  his 
position  is  coincident  with  that  of  Dr  Hodge.  But,  even  supposing  that 
slave-holding  is  not  intrinsically  sinful,  the  question  remains,  Whether 
the  American  system  of  slavery  did  not  involve  sin,  so  clearly  that  a 
Christian  Church,  though  not  (perhaps)  excommunicating  all  slave- 
holders, was  bound  to  protest  against  that  system  ?  Did  not  the  system, 
by  disregarding  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  bond  and  family  relation- 
ship, violate  moral  law  ?  Did  it  not,  by  deliberately  preventing  men 
from  growing  up  to  the  fulness  of  manhood,  involve  a  continuous  out- 
rage on  humanity  ?  Bond-service,  as  such,  does  not  necessarily  involve 
this  inhumanity  and  ungodliness.  But  the  American  system  of  bond- 
service appeared  to  involve  it ;  and  Dr  Thomwell,  at  best,  does  not 
fairly  grapple  with  the  question  of  the  American  system  in  the  concrete, 
as  distinguished  from  bond-service  in  the  abstract 

In  relation  to  '^  The  Southern  American  Church,"  his  statements  are 
important  historical  monuments,  which,  we  think,  conclusively  put  the 
Northern  Church  in  the  wrong  ;  aye  and  until  she  obliterate  from  her 
records  the  brand  of  "  rebeUion "  upon  those  who  joined  the  great 
secession.  Secession  may  have  been  politically  a  crime  ;  though  the 
Northern  States,  with  ever  memorable  magnanimity,  did  not,  on  account 
of  this  supposed  crime,  shed  one  drop  of  blood  after  they  had  got  the 
upper  hand.  But  it  was  worse  than  absurd  for  a  Church  to  brand  this 
supposed  political  crime  as  a  scandalous  sin.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
noble  Kobert  Lee  and  others,  in  going  into  the  *'rebeUion,"  at  the 
bidding  of  their  respective  States,  were  impelled,  not  by  any  sinful  lust, 
but  by  regard  to  truth  and  duty  as  apprehended  by  them.  They  acted 
on  a  theory  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States — the  theory  of  Con- 
federacy vtT9U9  Federalism — which  had  been  maintained  by  not  a  few 
excellent  citizens  ever  since  those  States  began  to  be.  Although, 
therefore,  the  Northern  States  had  found  it  necessary  to  deal  with  this 
action  as  a  political  crime,  it  would,  we  repeat,  have  been  worse  than 
absurd  for  a  Christian  Church  to  regard  it  and  brand  it  as  a  scandalous 
sin.  We  regret  to  say  that  the  magnanimity  of  the  Northern  nation  "finds 
illustration  of  contrast  in  the  relative  action  of  the  Northern  Church. 
Can  our  British  churches,  in  close  alliance  with  that  noble  Northern 
Church,  not  do  something  towards  getting  them  to  obliterate  the  brand 
which  she  has  affixed  on  the  Southern  % 

We  do  not  assume  that  an  incorporating  union  of  the  Northern  and 
Southern  churches  is  necessary,  or  even  desirable.  In  an  empire  so  great 
as  that  of  the  United  States,  it  may  be  found  that  a  federal  uuion  of 
independent  churches,  analogous  to  the  federal  union  of  the  States,  is 
best  for  working  purposes.  The  capabilities  of  Presbyterianism,  at  once 
flexible  and  strong,  may  thus  find  iu  America  a  demonstration  more 
splendid  than  has  been  furnished  elsewhere  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
world.  But  at  present,  as  between  North  and  South,  there  is  not  even  a 
federal  union  of  American  pvesbyterians.  We  trust  that  through 
the  mediation  of  British  presbyterian  churches,  the  noble  American 
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churches  shall  come  into  ''  federal  relatioDs."  And  in  order  to  this  end, 
we  regard  as  the  foremost  indispensable  means  an  excision  by  the  Northern 
Church  of  everything  in  her  record  which  sets  forth  secession  as  equiva- 
lent to  scandalous  sin.     The  editors'  work  has  been  singularly  well  done 

J.  M. 


Practical  and  Devotional. 

Sermons  hy  the  late  R.  S,  Candlishy  D.D. ;  with  a  Biographical  Pr^ace, 

Edinburgh  :  Adam  &  Charles  Black. 

The  preface  to  this  volume  gives  a  short  but  interesting  outline  of  the 
life  of  Dr  Candlish,  which  we  welcome  in  the  mean  time  ;  while  we  wait 
with  some  impatience  for  the  fuller  record,  here  promised,  of  a  career 
which  would  have  been  remarkable  under  any  circumstances,  but  which 
became  specially  so  in  connection  with  the  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical 
revolution  with  which  it  was  identified.  This  volume,  however,  brings 
the  author  before  us  mainly  in  his  character  as  preacher  and  pastor. 
We  write  the  latter  word  advisedly ;  for  we  hold  it  to  be  an  error  to 
draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  these  two  functions, — restricting  the 
one  to  the  proclamation  of  the  truth  in  public  assembly,  and  the  other 
to  such  offices  of  Christian  love  and  care  as  are  rendered  to  the  several 
families  and  members  of  a  flock.  Much  of  the  best  and  most  effective 
pastoral  work  is  done  in  the  pulpit.  In  our  judgment,  among  the  most 
noticeable  and  admirable  qualities  of  these  sermons,  are  the  keen  insight, 
the  rare  skill,  and  the  rich,  loving  sympathy  with  which  the  truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus  is  applied  to  the  wants,  and  sins,  and  sorrows  of  every  class 
among  his  hearers.  Dr  CandUsh's  subtle  and  searching  intellect,  keen- 
edged,  and  nimble  as  a  Damascus  blade  in  the  most  dexterous  hand 
must  always  have  made  him  an  able  controversialist ;  but  he  would  not 
have  been,  as  he  without  doubt  was,  one  of  the  best  preachers  of  his 
time,  had  he  not  possessed  also  a  glowing  enthusiasm  for  the  grand 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  a  gracious  sympathy  with  the  souls  of  men. 
It  would  be  out  of  keeping  with  the  design  of  a  notice  like  the  present  to 
attempt  any  analysis  of  Dr  Candlish's  mind,  or  a  full  estimate  of  his 
powers,  with  the  view  of  assigning  him  his  permanent  place  among  the 
great  preachers  and  great  men  who  help  to  mould  their  contemporaries, 
and  who  leave  their  mark  on  the  Church  of  Christ  for  generations.  The 
proper  opportunity  for  such  a  task  will  be  presented  when  his  work 
comes  to  be  recorded,  and  his  hidden  life  revealed,  in  the  promised 
biography.  Meanwhile,  we  have  pleasure  in  drawing  attention  to  the 
remarkable  discourses  of  this  memorial  volume,  which  it  would  be  super- 
fluous, if  not  presumptuous,  to  commend ;  and  which,  even  if  disposed 
to  do  so,  we  should  be  withheld  from  criticising,  both  by  respect  for  the 
revered  and  honoured  author  so  recently  gone  from  us,  and  by  sympathy 
with  all  those  who,  when  they  read  these  words  of  life,  which  it  was 
once  their  privilege  and  joy  to  hear  at  his  living  lips,  will  be  forced  to 
sigh  "  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand,  and  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is 
stilL'  R  T. 
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Tht  Word  of  Life :  Being  Selections  from  the  Work  of  a  Ministry.    By 
Charles  J.  Brown,  J).D.,  Edinburgh.    London :  James  Nisbet  &  Co. 

The  author  of  these  sermons  is  well  known  in  Edinburgh,  where  he 
has  exercised  his  ministry  for  well  nigh  forty  years.  He  is  justly  held 
in  high  estimation,  not  only  in  the  church  to  which  he  belongs,  but,  we 
may  say,  in  all  the  churches.  To  the  pen  of  Dr  Brown  we  are  already 
indebted  for  two  or  three  other  publications,,  such  as  the  "  Divine  Glory 
of  Christ,**  and  a  small  volume,  entitled  "The  Ministry,"  containing 
several  most  judicious  and  useful  addresses  to  students  in  divinity.  And 
now,  late  in  life,  after  serving  his  Master  in  the  ministry  for  so  long  a 
period,  he  has  been  induced  by  friends  to  give  to  the  public  this 
selection  of  sermons,  preached,  from  time  to  time,  to  his  present  congrega- 
tion. There  are  twenty-three  discourses  in  all,  along  with  several 
communion  addresses. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  Dr  Charles  Brown  as  a  preacher,  will  not 
be  disappointed  with  the  perusal  of  these  sermons.  They  will  not,  indeed, 
feel  similarly  moved  and  stirred  in  reading  the  author's  printed  sermons, 
as  they  would  in  listening  to  his  loving  voice,  and  to  his  well-known, 
animated,  loving,  spirit-stirring  strains  and  appeals.  It  is  one  thing  to 
listen  to  a  preacher  addressing  us  from  the  pulpit,  and  quite  another  to 
read  his  words  in  print.  This  holds  true  of  most  preachers,  but  specially 
so  in  the  case  of  the  author  of  these  sermons.  And  so  conscious  was  he 
himself  of  the  fact,  that  he  informs  us  this  circumstance  long  held  him 
back  from  committing  some  of  his  sermons  to  the  presa 

Neither  will  those  who  know  Dr  Brown  look  for  any  attempt  on  his 
part  to  leave  the  "old  paths,"  and  present  the  reader  with  new  or 
startling  aspects  of  the  truth.  While  the  defects  are  trifling, — such  as 
redundancies  in  style,  pardonable  in  extempore  preaching,  but  not  in 
written  and  printed  discourses, — there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  sterling 
truth  of  the  matter  in  these  sermons.  The  topics  selected  are  varied  and 
interesting.  The  theology,  as  was  to  be  expected,  is  that  of  the  Puritan 
divines,  though  clothed  in  a  much  more  attractive  dress.  The  central 
truths  of  Scripture  are  here  brought  forth  and  handled  with  much  of  the 
author's  spiritual  warmth,  and  in  an  eminently  pointed,  practical,  and 
experimental  manner.  In  particular,  these  sermons  abound  with  one 
well-known  feature  of  Dr  Brown's  preaching.  We  allude  to  the  happy 
art  of  quoting  exceedingly  appropriate  passages  for  the  purpose  of 
making  Scripture  shed  light  on  Scripture,  and  thereby  bringing  out  the 
hidden  beauty  and  power  of  God's  own  Word.  Of  course,  this  method 
may  be  carried  to  an  extreme,  and  perhaps  some  may  consider  this  has 
been  done  in  the  composition  of  these  sermons.  But  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  were  well  if  our  students  and  junior  ministers  gave  more 
heed  to  this  feature  in  their  preparations  for  the  pulpit.  In  this  and 
several  other  respects  our  author's  example  is  worthy  of  imitation. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  cordially  recommending  this  volume. 

W.  K 
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For  the  Work  of  the  Ministry  :  A  Manual  of  HomileticaZ  and  Pastoral 
Theology.    By  Wm.  Garden  Blaikie,  D.D.,  LL.D.    Strahan.  1873. 

A  System  of  Christian  Rhetoric^  for  the  Use  of  Preachers  and  other  Speakers, 
By  Geo.  Winfred  Hervey,  M.A.    Houston  &  Sons.    1873. 

The  variety  of  EDglish  works  on  Homiletics  makes  one  welcome,  with 
a  touch  of  surprise,  the  simultaneous  appearance  of  these  two  volumes. 
They  are,  however,  as  unlike  one  another  as  two  books  which  cover  in 
part  the  same  field  can  well  be.  The  Scottish  Professor  would  find  scant 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  English  writer — for  he  has  avowedly  published 
his  class  lectures,  and  these,  too,  covering  so  extensive  a  range,  as  to  make 
his  treatment  of  homiletics  proper  of  necessity  more  superficial  than  Mr 
Hervey  approves.  Dr  Blaikie  has,  iu  truth,  given  us  a  handy,  readable 
"  manual'*  to  the  whole  of  that  wide,  and  in  this  country  little  traversed, 
department  of  applied  theology  which  deals  with  all  the  functions  of  the 
ministerial  office.  It  would  be  ungracious  to  complain  that,  in  attempt- 
ing so  much,  he  has  had  to  do  his  work  somewhat  cursorily  The  whole 
subject  of  worship,  for  example,  is  despatched  in  a  single  chapter  of 
about  twenty  pages.  But  the  value  of  his  book  is  still  farther  narrowed 
by  the  fact,  that  he  has  avoided  theory,  sticks  to  minute  practical  rules, 
and  views  everything  (as  a  Scottish  Professor  should)  from  a  Presbyte- 
rian, and  even  a  Scottish  point  of  view.  To  be  nothing  if  not  '*  practical," 
is,  indeed,  the  besetting  sin  of  all  English  and  American  Writers  on  the 
subject,  and  Dr  Blaikie  appears  to  be  quite  unacquainted  with  the 
Germans.  Not  a  single  German  author  figures  in  his  Appendix  on  the 
literature  of  the  subject.  Yet  in  homiletics,  especially,  the  only  attempts 
to  discover  a  trustworthy  theory  on  which  to  found  the  practical  art  of 
Christian  preaching,  have  been  made  in  the  works  of  Stier  and  Harms 
of  Schweizer  and  Palmer.  We  could  have  wished  from  Professor  Blaikie 
some  exhibition  of  the  interior  relations  of  the  Christian  sermon  to  the 
Divine  Word,  to  Cultus,  and  to  the  consciousness  of  the  Church.  In 
Scotland,  especially,  where  the  very  perception  of  what  Christian  Cultus 
means  has  next  to  no  existence,  and  where  preaching  has  suffered 
seriously  through  its  divorce  from  the  life  of  the  people,  this  would  have 
had  ))eculiar  value.  What  Dr  Blaikie  has  done,  is  to  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  writers  like  Moore,  Alexander,  Kidder,  Broadus,  and  Shedd. 
Many  of  the  old  sayings,  apt  counsels,  quotations,  and  even  familiar 
anecdotes,  reappear  in  his  pages.  In  this  line,  it  is  ample  justice  to  say 
that  he  has  done  well.  His  chapters  are  better  arranged  than  those  of 
most  of  his  predecessors  ;  his  materials  better  handled  ;  his  style  more 
elegant.  He  is  never  dull ;  while  his  suggestions  are  exceedingly  sensible 
and  well-considereil.  The  chapters  which  bear  upon  such  pastoral  work 
as  visitation,  organization,  and  the  numerous  details  of  modem  minis- 
terial activity,  will  be  found  specially  fresh  and  helpful  to  young  ministers, 
coming,  as  they  do,  from  a  pastor  of  such  tried  and  successful  experience 
as  Dr  Blaikie. 

Mr  Hervey's  is  a  more  ambitious  work.  •  He  "  endeavoured,"  he  tells 
us,  "to  find  the  true  ground- work  of  homiletics,  and  to  reduce  the 
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science  to  something  like  a  dear  and  sufficient  system.''  He  treats  the 
eloquence  of  the  pulpit  as  a  peculiar  variety  of  rhetoric  ;  and  the  two 
chief  points  in  which  he  finds  its  peculiarity  to  rest  are  these  : — (1.) 
That  the  true  models  for  the  rhetoric  of  the  preacher  are  the  public 
addresses  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  the  sermons  of  our  Lord,  and  the 
sacred  speeches  of  Peter,  Stephen,  and  Paul.  Hence  he  devotes  a  deal 
of  attention  to  deduce  from  such  Scripture  examples  the  rules  to  be 
observed  under  each  head  of  rhetoric,  such  as  invention  and  style.  (2.) 
His  other  principle  is,  that  the  preacher  is  really,  in  a  sense,  a  prophet 
too,  and  has  promised  to  him  a  special  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  our  author  terms  *'  partial,  or  homiletical  inspiration."  Though 
we  have  named  this  last,  Mr  Harvey  puts  it  foremost,  and  devotes  to  it 
his  first  book,  which  is,  we  think,  the  freshest  and  most  valuable  portion 
of  his  work.  There  is  nothing  fanatical  in  his  handling  of  this  delicate 
subject,  but  a  great  deal  that  is  itiost  wise,  and  very  well  adapted  to 
solemnise  and  profit  every  preacher.  For  the  rest,  we  can  only  say  that 
Mr  Harvey's  handling  of  the  various  matters  which  fall  under  the  usual 
divisions  of  rhetoric  is  very  simple,  and,  if  a  trifle  tedious,  yet  full  in 
every  page  with  evidences  of  a  very  varied  and  copious  reading. 

Ed. 

Tht  Book  of  Common  Prayer  Revised.    London :  Prayer  Book  Bevision 
Society.    Ewins  &  Co.     1874. 

The  Society  for  the  Bevision  of  the  Prayer-book  has  for  a  good  many 
years  been  pressing  that  subject  on  the  public  and  the  legislature  with 
very  little  success.  It  is  curious  that  it  should  only  now  have  completed 
its  own  revised  recension,  embodying  the  changes  it  desire.  One  would 
have  thought  such  a  work  should  have  been  its  earliest  care  ;  and  that, 
if  not  issued  before,  it  would  hardly  have  been  deemed  worth  while  now 
when  the  chance  of  legislative  interference  to  reform  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  less  than  ever.  Yet  here  it  is  at  last ;  with  of  course  little -change 
in  the  order  of  daily  service,  but  all  the  old  phrases,  under  which  Laudism 
and  Bitualism  have  found  shelter,  carefully  expunged  in  a  way  that 
would  have  delighted  the  heart  of  a  Puritan  of  the  reign  of  James.  The 
one  fatal  defect  is  that  it  comes  too  late  ;  too  late  for  success  ;  too  late 
even  for  justice,  since  the  objectionable  clauses  can  plead  equally  with 
the  innocent  ones  the  prestige  of  law  and  usage  for  three  centuries  ;  too 
late,  certainly,  for  the  consistency  of  the  amiable  revisionists.  Their 
changes  are  substantially,  often  verbally,  the  same  with  those  made 
by  the  Free  Church  of  England,  whose  revised  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
(London :  Johnson,  Fleet  Street,  n.d.)  is  in  use  throughout  its  congrega- 
tions. The  difference  is,  that  the  Free  Church  of  England  has  taken  up 
a  position  where  it  can  use  its  revised  prayer-book  ;  whereas  evangelical 
churchmen  of  tlie  Revision  Society  cling  to  a  position  where  they  are 
doomed  to  use  a  Prayer-book  they  object  to,  with  no  reasonable  hope  of 
ever  being  allowed  to  change  one  word  of  it  Ed. 
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Miscellaneous. 

In  the  Holy  Land,    By  the  Rev.  Andrew  Thomson,  D.D.    London  : 

Nelson  &  Sons.     1874. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  one  takes  up  a  book  of  this  sort  with  some 
misgiving.  The  "  Holy  Land "  has  suffered  a  good  deal  from  tourists, 
who  rushed  into  print  after  having  (in  Dr  Thomson's  words)  "  skimmed 
the  surface  of  the  land  like  summer  swallows;"  and  readers  who  are, 
with  a  touch  of  impatience,  awaiting  the  slow  but  reliable  results  of  the 
"  Exploration  Fund,"  are  apt  to  care  for  nothing  less  full  or  scientific. 
Now,  the  book  before  us  professes  to  be  nothing  more  than  notes  of  a 
"  short  <3lerical  furlough,"  and  it  is  no  more  ;  but  it  is  good  of  its  kind. 
Dr  Thomson  has  a  quick,  shrewd  eye,  a  facile  pen,  and  a  reverent  spirit, 
well-stored  with  Scripture.  He  made  good  use  of  his  time.  He 
travelled  in  good  company :,  Professor  Milligan  of  Aberdeen,  and  the 
late  Emanuel  Deutsch  (whose  literary  remains  have  just  appeared  in  a 
collected  form)  were  of  his  party.  In  fact,  one  of  these  chapters  reconls 
a  rain-storm  at  Sychar,  which,  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  disease,  probably 
hastened,  if  it  did  not  cause,  the  early  loss  of  that  lamented  scholar. 
What  the  party  did,  and  what  they  saw,  are  told  in  a  fluent,  pleasant 
style,  well  suited  to  the  periodicals  in  which  the  substance  of  the  volume 
first  appeared  ;  and  if  they  neither  did  nor  saw  anything  very  remark- 
able, still  thei*e  is  a  freshness  about  Palestine,  as  seen  by  watchful  eyes 
and  described  in  honest  words,  which  is  always  attractive. 

Impressed  with  the  fact,  which  is  worth  noting,  that  Oriental  customs 
are  being  changed  so  rapidly,  that  "  we  have  need  to  make  liaste  if  we 
would  catch  the  old  picture  of  the  East  entire,"  Dr  Thomson  paid 
special  heed  to  illustrations  of  Scripture  in  actual  life,  and  he  was  happy 
in  finding  them.  Thus,  e.^.,  on  the  Bethany  road  he  met  a  man  riding 
on  an  ass'  colt,  ''  the  mother  ass  coming  up  immediately  behind  him ; " 
near  Siloam,  he  had  stones  flung  at  him  by  a  maniac  among  the  tombs ; 
and  the  difficulty  about  the  fig-tree  which  Jesus  blasted,  he  thinks 
solved  itself,  also  on  the  road  to  Bethany,  by  a  tree  which  he  found 
during  Passion  week,  "  several  weeks  in  advance  of  all  the  others, — all 
green  with  foliage,  and  with  ripe  fruit  underneath  it "  [i.  e.  underneath 
its  leaves].  "  The  fruit,"  he  adds,  "  was  still  sweet,  even  to  the  smell, 
when  we  opened  our  package  two  months  afterwards."  In  explanation 
of  Mary's  apparent  negligence  in  Luke  ii.  44,  he  tells  us,  as  a  fact,  that 
on  the  first  day  of  a  journey  travellers  do  not  start  "  till  within  a  few 
hours  of  sunset,"  and  gives  as  the  reason  for  this  "  very  ancient  custom," 
that,  "  if  on  the  first  evening  of  unloading  the  baggage,  it  was  found 
that  anything  of  value  had  been  left  behind,  or  anything  indispensable 
to  the  journey  unprovided,  there  might  yet  be  time  to  return  and  procure 
it."  In  spite  of  Dr  Thomson's  "uniform  experience,"  this  is  certainly 
not  an  invariable  rule  ;  one  would  like  to  know  if  the  practice  is  really 
general.    Speaking  of  this  passage  in  Luke  reminds  us  that  Dr  Thomson 
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found  the  original  of  Holman  Hunt's  chief  figure  in  his  "  Finding  in  the 
Temple,"  in  the  person  of  "  a  youth  of  twelve  years  of  age,  the  most 
beautiful  lad  we  ever  looked  upon,"  who  is  a  grandson  of  the  Samaritan 
High  Priest.  This  is  curious,  when  one  recalls  the  claims  of  the 
Samaritans  to  a  partially  Hebrew  lineage.  Our  traveller  ventures  the 
mournful  prediction,  that  another  century  will  probably  see  the  whole 
Samaritan  Church  in  its  sepulchre.  In  that  event,  this  beautiful  lad 
who  sat  for  the  youthful  Christ  of  Mr  Hunt,  may  chance  to  prove  the 
last  of  the  High  Priests  on  Gerizim. 

Dr  Thomson  is  usually  cautious  and  well-informed  on  the  subject  of 
"  holy  places."  But  whUe  he  rejects  the  traditional  "  Holy  Sepulchre," 
on  what  seem  to  us  barely  conclusive  grounds,  he  accepts  the  traditional 
Gethsemane  on  grounds  still  less  conclusive.  He  admits  that  the 
original  garden  (olive-farm,  rather)  must  have  been  much  larger.  But, 
in  any  case,  the  present  enclosed  site  must  always  have  been  a  mere 
comer  or  tongue  thrust  forward  betwixt  bounding  footpaths, — surely  an 
imlikely  retreat  for  one  in  search  of  solitude,  shadow,  and  quiet.  The 
site  of  Sodom,  too,  he  still  places  to  the  south-east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  with- 
out noticing  the  recent  researches  of  Canon  Tristram,  who  has,  with 
extreme  probability,  identified  Zoar  with  a  ruin  on  its  north-eastern 
shore,  which  would  place  the  perished  cities  in  the  Ghor.  Opinion  seems  to 
be  settling  down  in  favour  of  Tell  Hum  as  the  Capernaum  of  the  Gospels  ; 
and  Dr  Thomson  has  advanced  additional  evidence  to  that  urged  by 
Captain  Wilson  in  favour  of  Khan  Minyeh  being  the  western  Bethsaida, 
from  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  its  little  bay  for  the  protection  of  fishing- 
boats,  and  from  the  abundance  of  fish  at  this  particular  spot.  On  the 
difficult  question  of  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes,  our  author  pronounces  in 
favour  of  Hattin  ;  but  he  has  surely  made  a  strange  slip  in  citing  the 
words,  "  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground  without  your  Father,"  as  if 
they  occurred  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  We  are  sorry  to  learn  that 
Jacob's  well  has  been  "  clogged  up  with  great  stones,  which  had  evidently 
been  hurled  in  by  the  united  strength  of  many  men,  and  had  stopped 
each  other's  progress  a  long  way  from  the  bottom."  It  is  sad  to  find  one 
of  the  most  unquestioned  of  the  sacred  spots  turned  into  ^  an  absolute 
ruin"  by  the  wilful  violence  of  fanatical  Moslems.  With  a  just  instinct 
for  the  unchanged  features  of  the  Bible  land,  Dr  Thomson  dwells  fondly 
on  the  ancient  wells  at  Nazareth  and  Cana  ;  he  has  omitted  the  one  at 
Bethany,  which  stands  close  by  the  main  road,  and,  though  little  noticed 
by  travellers,  bears  traces  of  great  antiquity.  When  the  book  reaches 
its  second  edition — as  we  hope  it  soon  will — ^the  anachronism  on  p.  79, 
which  speaks  of  Saladin  as  having  flourished  "  in  the  sixteenth  century," 
should  be  corrected.  Perhaps,  also,  perfect  taste  might  lead  to  the 
omission  of  certain  repeated  references  to  Monsignor  Capel  and  his 
"  most  brilliant  prize,"  the  Scottish  Marquis,  whom  the  author  found 
kneeling  before  a  temporary  altar  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  These 
are  but  slight  blemishes  ;  and  on  the  whole  we  welcome  Dr  Thomson's 
book  83  a  thoroughly  sound,  honest  piece  of  work,  full  of  good  descrip- 
tive writing,  and  of  close  observation  of  all  that  a  passing  tourist  could 
be  expected  to  observe.  Ed. 
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Literary  ReTnains  of  the  late  Enuinud  Deutsch;  with  a  brief  Memoir, 
London  :  John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street.     1874. 

A  feeling  of  deep  regret  was  excited  lafit  spring  when  tidings  reached 
England  of  the  death  of  the  eminent  Jewish  scholar  whose  article  on  the 
Talmud  in  the  Quarterly  Review  had  a  few  years  ago  created  so  profound 
an  impression  upon  the  public  mind.  A  perusal  of  the  volume  just 
published  will  deepen  this  feeling  of  regret  The  "Remains"  are  too 
fragmentary  to  be  satisfactory,  but  they  shew  that  Mr  Deutsch  poeaesaed 
almost  unrivalled  qualifications  for  the  task  to  which  he  had  addressed 
himself.  Learned,  as  few  men  in  Europe  were,  in  a  lore  which  is  gener- 
ally supposed  to  make  those  who  devote  themselves  to  it  dull  and  pedantic, 
he  wrote  on  his  Semitic  subjects  with  a  poetical  grace  and  a  passionate 
enthusiasm  which  delighted  the  general  public.  The  human  interest  to 
him  always  preponderated  over  the  learned,  and  the  result  was,  that  he 
was  eagerly  listened  to  by  those  who  would  have  listened  to  no  other 
writer  on  such  subjects.  In  addition  to  his  famous  Talmud  article,  we 
have  in  the  present  volume  several  lectures  reprinted  which  he  delivered 
in  various  towns  in  England.  In  these  lectures  the  writer's  aim  is  the 
same  as  in  the  article,  to  shew  that  there  are  life  and  poetry,  deep 
thoughts  and  pleasant  fancies,  hidden  in  the  ponderous  tomes  of  the 
Jewish  "Hansard,"  from  which  even  professed  scholars  so  often  turn 
away  in  despair. 

"  Between  the  rugged  boulders  of  the  law,"  he  writes,  "  which  bestrew 
the  pass  of  the  Talmud,  there  grow  the  blue  flowers  of  romance  and 
poetry,  in  the  most  Catholic  and  Eastern  sense.  Parable,  tale,  gnome, 
saga, — its  elements  are  taken  from  heaven  and  earth  ;  but  chiefly  and 
most  lovingly  from  the  human  heart  and  from  Scripture  ;  for  every  verse 
and  every  word  in  this  latter  became,  as  it  were,  a  golden  nail  upon 
which  it  hung  its  gorgeous  tapestries." 

Besides  the  articles  on  the  Talmud,  Islam,  the  Targums,  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,  and  other  similar  themes,  the  volume  contains  some  charm- 
ingly written  papers  upon  other  subjects.  There  are  "  Five  Letters  on 
the  (Ecumenical  Council,"  which  appeared  originally  in  The  Times ;  a 
review  of  M.  Renan's  second  work,  Les  Apdtres;  and  a  paper  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Saturday  Review,  on  "  Hermes  Trismegistus."  To  this  last 
we  would  specially  call  attention,  as  an  example  of  the  power  of  the  writer 
to  throw  the  charm  of  life  and  reality  even  around  subjects  farthest 
removed  from  modern  sympathies.  Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the 
book  is  the  brief  Memoir ,  in  which  the  story  of  a  scholar's  life  is  simply 
and  gracefully  told  by  an  anonymous  friend.  From  it  we  learn  that  he 
was  a  native  of  Prussian  Silesia,  and  at  the  age  of  eight  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  his  uncle,  a  learned  Rabbi,  who  appears  to  have  been  almost 
as  exacting  a  taskmaster,  though  a  kinder  one,  than  the  father  of  Mr 
John  Stuart  MilL  At  sixteen  he  found  his  way  to  Berlin,  where  he 
studied  Hebrew  and  Greek,  history  and  criticism,  under  eminent  pro- 
fessors of  the  university.  Mr  Deutsch  himself  thus  described  his  life  in 
Berlin  : 

"  While  Hengstenberg  insisted  with  stentorian  voice  on  every  word  of 
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Scripture  being  verbally  inspired,  and  the  Hyksos  being  the  sons  of 
Jacob,  Vatke,  next  door  to  him,  represented  the  furthest  steps  of  the 
non-Mosaic  origin  and  authorship  even  of  the  Ten  Commaudmentfi. 
Then,  leaving  these  theological  arenas,  I  found  myself  at  the  feet  of 
Boeckh,  who,  with  attic  grace,  opened  up  the  arena  of  classic  Hellas, 
making  the  cistoi  mysiicce  become  clear  revelations.  Under  his  guidance 
I  saw  that  favoured  branch  of  mankind  at  their  play,  in  their  earnestness, 
in  the  house  and  the  market-place,  in  war  and  peace  ;  their  slaves,  their 
women  and  children,  their  seers  and  priests,  their  poets  and  poetesses  ; 
and  this  while  Meimeke  taught  me  Horace  by  the  light  of  Herman  and 
Heine.  And  to  open  my  eyes  for  the  greater  future  of  human  strivings, 
how  out  of  barbarism  grew  the  light  and  glory  of  the  Benaissance,  and 
thence  to  the  presence  of  our  own  day, — and  to  shew  the  briffht  jgerms  of 
those  goodly  trees  of  freedom  under  whose  shadows  the  people  of  Europe 
now  dwell, — was  there  not  Banke  1  while  Bitter  took  us  *  from  Green- 
land's icy  mountains  to  Sahara's  burning  sands,'  and  spoke  of  all  plants, 
from  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  that  grows  in  the  ruins  of 
Yizagapatam.  To  enable  me  better  to  understand  the  British  Museum, 
the  treatises  on  the  Mine  and  Thine,  and  the  Gate  of  the  Trover,  was 
there  not  Stahl,  the  brilliant  and  erudite  German  Disraeli,  who  defended 
throne  and  state,  and  a  faith  not  that  of  his  fathers,  and  interprete<l  to 
us  the  Pandects  and  the  Institutes  ?  ** 

Like  many  other  learned  Germans,  young  Deutsch  found  his  way  from 
Berlin  to  London,  and  joined  the  British  Museum  in  1855.  In  that 
service  he  remained  until  his  death.  The  history  of  the  closing  scenes  is 
very  melancholy.  He  was  most  unwilling  to  leave  the  studies  which  he 
loved, — especially  to  abandon  the  hopes  of  completing  his  magnum  optis 
on  the  Talmud,  which  was  the  work  of  his  life.  Witness  these  sad 
words : 

"  I  cannot,"  he  wrote,  "  take  comfort  in  the  thought  of  death, — I  want 
to  live.  There  is  so  much  life,  hot  full  life,  within,  that  it  shrinks  from 
darkness  and  deadness.  I  envy  those  who  can  fly  on  the  mind's  wines 
to  this  harbour  of  refuge  ;  I  cannot  follow,  but  keep  tossing  outside  in 
my  broken  craft,  through  foam,  and  rock,  and  mist."  J.  G. 


The  Principles  of  the  Westminster  Standards  Persecuting.     By  William 
Marshall,  D.D.,  Coupar- Angus.    Edinburgh.     1873. 

This  book  is  too  much  like  the  speech  of  a  public  prosecutor  to  be 
pleasant  reading.  The  author  argues  his  case  with  great  clearness  and 
force,  but  he  shews  no  tenderness  towards  the  venerable  criminal.  To 
do  Dr  Marshall  justice,  he  admits  that  his  book  is  sim[)ly  an  ecclesiastical 
pamphlet,  which  has  somehow  grown  into  a  goodly  volume  ;  and  this, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  it  had  its  origin  in  an  ecclesiastical 
conflict  of  singular  acrimony,  may  explain,  if  not  altogether  justify,  some 
rather  sharp  personalities  which  are  no  ornament  to  its  pages.  A  more 
important  point  than  the  taste  of  the  book,  however,  is  the  amount  of 
truth  to  be  conceded  to  the  views  which  Dr  Marshall  advocates.  Do  the 
Westminster  Standards  really  teach  persecuting  principles  in  religion  1 
It  is  difiicult  to  resist  the  evidence  adduced  by  Dr  Marshall,  which  seems 
to  shew  that  their  compilers  were  prepared  to  deal  with  heretics  and 
infidels,  and  that  through  the  action  of  the  State,  in  a  manner  which  falls 
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little,  if  at  all,  short  of  persecution.  At  the  same  time  it  mnat  not  be 
forgotten,  that  in  those  days  Government  possessed  by  common  oonaeot 
rights  and  duties  with  regard  to  religion  which  it  does  not  possess  now. 
Although,  however,  we  are  not  prepared  to  defend  the  statements  of  the 
authors  of  the  Confession,  still  less  are  we  prepared  to  endorse  those  of 
Dr  Marshall  According  to  him  a  man  is  persecuted  when  he  suffers  on 
account  of  religion,  no  matter  of  what  character  his  religion  be,  or  whether 
he  has  any  religion  at  all.  To  exclude  a  man  from  a  civil  post  becauae 
of  his  religion,  is,  according  to  Dr  Marshall,  clearly  persecution.  But 
what  does  such  a  principle  lead  to  ?  The  Christian  statesman  who  has 
to  select  a  teacher  (say)  of  philosophy  in  a  university,  and  who  prefers  an 
otherwise  less  qualified  candidate  over  one  more  highly  qualified  who 
openly  advocates  infidel  opinions,  is,  according  to  these  views,  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  persecutor.  The  voter  who  refuses  his  vote  to  an 
otherwise  highly  competent  Parliamentary  candidate,  because  he  is  an 
atheist,  is  no  less  a  persecutor.  If  we  accept  these  principles,  we  seem 
shut  up  to  this  conchision  (which  was  that  of  Tertullian,  and  which  is 
adopted,  we  understand,  by  some  small  sects  at  the  present  day),  that 
political  life  aud  action  are  inadmissible  to  a  Christian  man.  If,  in 
making  his  decisions,  he  may  not  be  influenced  as  a  motive  by  that  which  is 
nearest  his  heart,  we  certainly  do  not  see  how  a  Christian  can  accept  the 
function  of  Govemmeut,  whether  in  the  superior  oflfice  of  statesman  or 
the  inferior  office  of  voter.  In  all  decisions  regarding  a  choice  of  men 
for  the  work  of  teaching  or  governing  his  country,  he  must  be  allowed  to 
give  due  weight  to  their  views  regarding  religion.  It  does  not  follow 
from  this  that  he  will  in  all  cases  decide  against  the  irreligious  men,  for 
he  may  often  feel  that  by  forbearance  and  concession  to  such  men  he  may 
be  acting  more  in  the  spirit  of  Christ  than  by  opposing  them,  but  he 
must  reserve  to  himself  the  right,  whether  as  statesman  or  as  citizen,  of 
refusing  to  such  men  a  post  which  is  wholly  or  in  part  in  his  gift,  on 
religious  grounds,  without  incurring  the  odious  charge  of  persecution. 

J.  G. 
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Perhaps  the  place  of  honour  this  quarter  belongs  not  to  any  new  book, 
but  to  a  reprint.  Yet  we  should  have  attached  still  more  importance  to 
the  Messrs  Clark's  recent  issue  of  Calvin's  In^titutio  Christiana  Rdigionis 
(2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1874),  had  it  been  really  a  new  edition,  and  not  a 
simple  reprint  of  Tholuck's  edition,  familiar  for  years  to  divines.  Though 
these  volumes  bear  the  imprint  of  an  Edinburgh  house,  and  wear  the 
shapely  aspect  we  have  learned  to  associate  with  Messrs  Clark's  theological 
publications,  the  sheets  have  been  printed  in  Germany,  and  profess  to  bo 
no  more  than  a  simple  re-issue,  without  a  note  or  even  word  of  preface,  of 
the  most  accurate  edition  of  Calvin's  great  work  hitherto  executed  by  any 
scholar.  Still  we  are  thankful  to  welcome  tliis  reappearance  of  the 
master  of  Bef  ormation  theology  in  a  shape  so  accessible  to  students  and 
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80  bandy  for  use.  Dr  Dods'  "  Augustine  Series  "  of  translations  goes 
steadily  forward.  The  latest  instalment,  forming  the  first  issue  for  the 
third  year  of  publication,  is  before  us,  and  we  desire  again  to  renew  our 
very  cordial  recommendation  of  this  important  publication.  One  of  the 
volumes  on  our  table  contains  (without  any  preface)  the  first  part  of 
Augustine's  Tractates  on  St  Jokn^s  Gospel  (Clark,  1873).  The  translator, 
Hev.  John  Gibb,  has  studied  faitlifulness,  which  indeed,  more  than 
idiomatic  elegance,  seems  to  characterise  most  of  this  series.  And 
rightly ;  for  Augustine's  sentences  are  often  hard  to  reproduce  in  their 
compressed  or  involved  sense,  and  the  English  which  strives  to  reflect 
his  thoughts  with  exactness  will  sometimes  be  of  necessity  a  little 
cramped.  But  the  work  done  here  is  very  honest  careful  work,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  for  the  whole  of  the  other  volume  before  us,  which  is 
from  two  dififerent  translators.  It  contains  minor  pieces.  Professor 
Shaw  of  Derry  has  rendered  tl^e  Enchiridion  and  the  De  Doctrind 
Christiand  with  admirable  clearness  and  point.  Mr  Salmond  of  Barry 
has  also  enriched  his  scholarly  versions  both  of  the  manual  On  Catechising 
and  of  the  short  and  early  treatise  on  the  Symholum  Apostolicum^  written 
when  the  Father  was  only  a  presbyter  (entitled.  Faith  and  the  Creed)^  by 
throwing  into  footnotes  important  variations  in  the  text. 

In  our  last  number  we  reviewed  at  length  the  leading  positions  of 
Ewald's  great  work,  Oeschichte  des  Volkes  Israd^  apropos  of  the  appearance 
of  the  work  in  an  English  version.  Since  then  we  have  received  the 
fifth  volume  {History  of  Israel,  voL  V.,  Longmans,  1874)  of  the  English 
edition  (which  corresponds  to  the  fourth  of  the  original  German),  trans- 
lated by  Mr  Estlin  Carpenter,  M.A.  This  volume  covers  what  the 
author  has  termed  the  "  Hagiocracy,"  or  the  period  stretching  from  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  under  the  Chaldeans,  to  the  complete  subjugation  of 
the  nation  by  the  Romans,  that  is,  virtually,  till  the  advent  of  Messiah. 
A  concluding  volume,  on  the  time  of  our  Lord,  not  yet  translated,  will 
complete  this  opus  magnum.  Students  of  the  Old  Testament  who  do  not 
read  German,  will  find  the  version  of  Mr  Carpenter  to  read  like  an 
original  composition,  it  is  so  fresh  and  living.  The  contents  of  this 
volume,  too,  embracing  as  it  does  a  period  (succeeding  the  close  of  the 
canon)  less  known  and  moulded  by  more  varied  influences  than  the 
earlier  stages  of  Hebrew  history,  will  have  interest  for  many  who  would 
take  just  ofience  at  Ewald's  i^ash  and  often  audacious  handling  of  his 
authorities,  where  the  only  authorities  available  are  the  inspired  books 
of  Holy  Scripture. 

We  have  on  our  table  this  quarter  an  unusual  number  of  publications 
designed  to  aid  in  private  or  domestic  devotion.  Dr  Maxwell  Nicholson, 
of  St  Stephen's,  Edinburgh,  has  prepared  Family  Prayers  (Oliver  k  Boyd, 
1874)  for  a  month,  with  thanksgivings,  &c.,  for  special  occasions ;  and 
Dr  Oxenden,  Bishop  of  Montreal  (whose  numerous  evangelical  volumes 
for  plain  readers  are  well  known),  has  issued,  in  conjunction  with  Rev. 
C.  H.  Ramsden,  a  "  second  series "  of  his  Family  Prayers  (Hatchards, 
1874).  These  also  cover  the  mornings  and  evenings  of  a  month.  In 
both  these  volumes  the  prayers  are  simple,  of  moderate  length,  in  bold 
type,  and  full  of  sound  devotional  matter.    The  Scotch  one  is,  we  think, 
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to  be  preferred  for  its  greater  completeness  as  well  as  variety,  only  herd 
and  there  the  sentences  are  rather  long.  The  defect  of  both  books  is  thd 
absence  of  such  a  rich,  chastened,  and  solemn  style,  laden  with  thd 
Christian  experience  of  generations,  as  can  only  be  caught  through  long 
familiarity  with  the  best  of  the  ancient  liturgies.  The  Oatea  of  Erayer 
(Nisbet,  1874)  is  a  book  of  daily  private  prayers,  also  for  a  month,  by 
Dr  Macduff,  who  has  already  done  so  much  (in  his  Night  and  Morning 
WatcheSy  and  otherwise)  to  foster  the  spirit  of  worship.  We  can  recom- 
mend it  to  those  who  find  it  difficult  to  use  to  profit  the  few  precious 
minutes  that  have  usually  to  be  snatched  from  pressing  engagements  for 
personal  communion  with  God.  Under  a  fantastic  title.  Applet  of  OM 
by  Starlight  (Williams  &  Norgate),  which  we  do  not  profess  to  understand, 
Miss  Stapleton  has  given  us  a  brief  text  of  Scripture,  with  an  original 
verse  of  poetry,  for  every  day  in  the  year.  Church  of  England  readers 
will  find  much  illustration  of  their  Church  service  in  a  handy  form  in 
The  Prayer  Book,  with  Scripture  Proofs  and  Historical  NoteSy  by  Theod. 
Wirgman,  M.A.  (Bemrose  &  Sons),  though  it  professes  to  be  no  more 
than  an  abridgment  of  Bailey's  "Liturgy  compared  with  the  Bible," 
and  an  introduction  to  that  and  other  full  treatises  on  the  subject.  We 
cannot  say  much  for  the  author's  logic.  He  thinks  he  can  prove  that 
the  '^  primitive  liturgy  must  have  had  direct  apostolic  sanction,"  because 
otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  agreement  of  all  ancient  offices 
in  their  main  points.  This  exaggeration  of  a  bare  probability  into  a 
demonstration  is  not  very  creditable. 

Of  new  expository  books  for  the  people,  we  can  only  acknowledge  the 
second  (concluding)  volume  of  Bishop  Oxenden's  Simple  Exposition  of 
the  Psalms  (Hatchard,  1874), — these  are  very  slight  notes  indeed ;  and 
Nehemiah  the  Tirshatha  (Nisbet,  1874),  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Randall,  a 
blind  clergyman  in  Norfolk,  who  has  dictated  those  sermons  on  what  he 
justly  calls  a  "  rather  neglected  "  book  of  Scripture,  after  preaching 
them  to  his  village  fiock  :  a  good  specimen  of  pulpit  lectures,  plain, 
interesting,  and  profitable. 

Professor  Witherow,  of  Magee  College,  has  laid  the  Protestants  of  the 
North  of  Ireland  under  obligation  by  his  careful  and  interesting  history. 
Derryand  JSnniskillen  in  1689  (Belfast,  Mullan,  1873).  From  the  original 
accounts  of  Walker,  Mackenzie,  Hamilton,  M*Carmick,  and  others,  Mr 
Witherow  has  told  over  again  with  much  fulness  of  detail  the  famous 
story  how  Irish  Protestantism  kept  the  walls  of  Derry,  and  fought  the 
fight  of  Enniskillen — the  story  which  glows  on  the  vivid  page  of 
Macaulay.  It  is  most  desirable  that  the  old  animosity  of  creed  and  race 
should  die  out  of  the  men  of  Ulster,  instead  of  being  annually  inflamed 
into  riot  by  faction-celebrations  ;  but  it  is  not  desirable  at  all  that  the 
men  of  Ulster  should  ever  forget  what  they  and  the  liberties  of  England 
owe  to  the  hardihood  and  strenuous  endurance  of  their  forefathers.  We 
cannot  too  highly  praise  the  admirably  fair  and  Christian  temper  in  which 
Professor  Witherow  has  handled  this  rather  delicate  subject,  or  the 
lessons  he  draws  from  it.  Warm  as  he  is  in  his  admiration  for  the 
Presbyterians  of  1689,  and  thankful  for  the  issue  of  the  strife,  he  doses 
with  a  manly  expostulation  to  his  co-religionists  not  "  to  celebrate  the 
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▼ictories  of  their  ancestors  in  any  form  that  is  calculated  to  excite  the 
prejudices  and  provoke  the  ill-will "  of  their  neighbours.  "  No  truly 
brave  man,"  he  says,  "  ever  iosults  the  vanquished  by  reminding  him 
and  his,  years  afterwards,  of  the  defeat."  May  these  wise  words  be 
weighed  by  the  Orangemen  of  Ulster  ! 

We  give  a  very  cordial  welcome  to  a  memorial  volume  which  many 
will  enjoy :  Sdect  Remains  of  lalay  Burns,  D.D,  (Nisbet,  1874),  The 
''  Eemains''  consist  of  a  dozen  sermons,  and  nearly  as  many  other  lectures 
and  essays,  selected  from  his  papers  by  his  cousin,  the  Kev.  J.  C.  Bums, 
of  Kirkliston.  Professor  Blaikie  has  prefixed  a  genial  and  appreciative 
''  Memoir,"  not  too  long,  yet  not  at  all  sketchy,  which  originally  appeared 
(in  a  briefer  form)  in  the  Sunday  Magazine,  The  part  of  the  volume 
which  will  draw  most  readers  will  probably  be  the  specimens  of  Professor 
Bums'  Apologetic  Lectures.  They  shew  a  capable  and  cultured  man, 
full  of  the  Christian  spirit,  and  specially  able  to  state  the  power  of  his 
faith  to  meet  the  deeper  indestructible  needs  of  human  nature.  The 
selection  closes  with  an  article  which  appeared  originally  in  our  own 
pages. 

We  must  await  the  appearance  of  the  second  volume  before  we  are  able 
to  speak  fully  of  the  late  Dr  Guthrie's  Autobiography  and  Memoir  (Isbister 
&  Co.,  1874) ;  but  we  may  here  say  a  word  on  that  unfinished  auto- 
biography of  which  we  now  possess  the  sole  fragment  we  shall  ever  have. 
It  is  to  this  part  of  the  volume  all  its  readers  have  eagerly  turned,  and 
we  fear  the  result  in  many  instances  has  been  rather  disappointing.  It 
is  readable,  of  course,  and  the  picture  of  provincial  life  in  Scotland  early 
in  the  century  has  touches  of  real  value  ;  but  it  fails  completely  to  put 
before  us  any  aspect  of  Thomas  Quthrie,  except  the  most  outward  one  ; 
and  it  is,  besides,  so  full  of  blemishes,  which  a  second  revision  would  have 
pruned  away,  that  one  almost  regrets,  for  its  author's  fame,  that  such  a 
defective  torso  was  suffered  to  appear.  It  says  much  for  his  two  sona 
who  are  at  work  on  the  ''  Life,"  that  they  have  been  able  in  the  remainder 
of  the  volume  to  go  over  the  same  ground  without  producing  any  sense 
of  iteration.  We  look  forward  with  interest  to  the  completion  of  their 
filial  task. 

Faiih-Work  (Isbister,  1874)  is  the  title  of  a  small  volume  in  which  the 
Kev.  W.  E.  Boardman  has  told  the  story  of  the  labours  of  Dr  CuUis,  a 
Boston  physician,  who  was  led  by  the  death  of  his  wife  to  devote  himself 
for  Christ's  sake  to  found  and  maintain  a  Home  in  that  city  for  con- 
sumptive patients,  as  well  as  other  charities.  His  is  a  sort  of  repetition 
of  Mr  MiUler  of  Bristol's  experience,  and  the  record  is  very  interesting. 
The  Religious  Tract  Society  send  us  a  short  record  by  Major-General 
Lake,  C.S.I.,  of  the  faithful  work  done  in  India  during  a  loug  term  of 
service  by  the  late  lamented  Sir  Donald  M^Leod,  CB,,  K.C.S.I.  Much 
of  it  is  a  reprint  from  the  Sunday  at  Home,  It  deserved  to  be  illustrated 
with  a  better  portrait  of  the  distinguished  governor  of  the  Punjab. 
From  the  same  Society  we  have  also  received  a  useful,  though  unpre- 
tending little  book,  very  fit  to  be  put  at  this  time  into  the  hands  of 
young  men  who  are  honest  doubters,  not  confirmed  sceptics  :  Cautions  for 
Doubters,  by  the  Bev.  J.  H.  Titcomb,  M.A.    To  minds  shaken  by  the 
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plausible  and  confident  objections  so  freely  urged  against  Scripture  and 
even  against  a  personal  Deity,  Mr  Titcomb  presents  not  so  mudi  counter 
arguments  as  considerations  which  may  make  the  reverent  and  cautious 
pause  before  they  commit  themselves  to  an  unbelief  which  is  to  the  full 
as  dogmatic  as  the  belief  which  it  opposes.  Naturally,  there  is  a  copious 
use  made  of  the  argument  from  analogy.  The  tone  is  candid  and  the 
style  quite  perspicuous.  The  Old  Book  Tested^  by  the  Rev.  John  White 
(Hodder  &  Stoughton),  is  a  book  of  the  same  class,  but  of  far  less  value. 
It  consists  of  popular  lectures  delivered  by  its  author,  who  is  a  congrega- 
tionalist  minister  in  Belfast. 

What  Mr  Gilfillan,  of  Dundee,  calls  his  "prose  poem"  in  honour  of 
the  Bards  of  tfie  Bible,  has  just  reached  its  sixth  edition  (London: 
Hamilton,  Adams,  k  Co.,  1874) ;  and  a  poem  which  might  about  as  well 
be  in  prose  has  reached  us,  not  only  in  a  new,  but  in  a  highly  elegant 
edition,  with  gilt  edges  and  red  lines  rouud  every  page,  we  mean  Mr 
Bickersteth's  Yesterday  y  To-day  y  and  for  Ever  (Rivingtons,  1873).  There 
must  be  people  who  succeed  in  perusing  this  formidable  epic  in  twelve 
books,  to  which  Pollock  himself  is  light  reading,  but  we  have  not  found 
it  practicable.  Religious  PoemSy  by  the  author  of  "  Stepping  Heaven- 
ward" (Nisbet  &  Co.),  are  full  of  piety  and  contain  a  few  hymns  of  value, 
but  the  collection  is  too  large  and  indiscriminate. 

Mrs  Bayley,  the  authoress  of  **  Ragged  Homes,"  is  convinced  that  "  the 
mothers  aloue  will  not  mend  such  homes,"  and  therefore  proposes  work- 
ing-men's classes  for  the  study  of  the  Bible.  In  Long  Evenings  and  Work 
to  do  in  Them  (Nisbet,  1874),  will  be  found  some  specimens  of  instruc- 
tion for  such  classes.  We  wish  the  earnest  authoress  success  in  her 
efforts  to  enlist  ladies  in  work  which  seems  quite  suitable  to  thera.  We 
have  seldom  seen  a  better  book  of  sermons  for  the  little  folk  than  the 
Rev.  Mr  Wilson  of  the  Barclay  Church,  Edinburgh,  has  given  us  in  The 
Oospd  and  its  Fruits  (Nisbet,  1874).  It  contains  a  series  of  complete 
services,  hymns  and  prayers  included  ;  and  parents  who  will  use  it  for 
the  church  in  their  house  will  thank  us  for  recommending  it.  A  third 
series  of  Sermons  by  the  late  Rev.  E.  L.  Hull,  B.A.,  suggests  how  the  two 
former  series  have  been  appreciated.  They  are  far  above  the  common 
run  of  similar  productions. 


PRESBYTERIAN  UNITY:  AN  ADDRESS  FROM  AMERICA.' 


To  the  Churches  of  Christ,  organised  on  Presbyterian 
principles,  throughout  the  world. 

CHURCHES  of  the  Presbyterian  family  are  found,  though 
under  a  variety  of  names,  in  Europe,  in  America,  in  Australia, 
and  in  the  mission  fields  of  Asia  and  Africa.  If  these  could 
be  reg^ded  as  one  communion,  they  would  constitute,  perhaps, 
the  largest  Protestant  Church  in  the  world.  But,  at  present, 
they  are  united  by  no  visible  bond,  either  of  fellowship  or  of 
work.  Of  late,  however,  it  has  occurred  simultaneously  to  a 
number  of  minds  in  different  countries,  that  those  who  hold  to  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  Church  government  may,  in  perfect  con- 
sistency with  their  well-known  and  general  interest  in  all  the 
branches  of  the  Church  Universal,  inquire  for  some  way  of  coming 
into  formal  communion  with  each  other,  and  of  promoting  g^eat 
causes  by  joint  action. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  form  an  organic  union  of  all  the  Presby- 
terian Churches  throughout  the  world.  It  is  evident  that  one 
General  Assembly  could  not  regulate,  with  advantage,  the  internal 
economy  of  Churches  in  such  widely  separated  countries  as  Swit- 
zerland, Germany,  France,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales, 
Australia,  the  United  States,  and  Canada.  Great  injury  might 
arise  from,  onj  attempt  to  interfere  with  these  diflterent  Churches 
in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs;  for  all  ecclesiastical 
history  shews  that  serious  dangers  are  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  establishment  of  any  central  power,  which  would  be  almost 
sure  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  local  Churches  and  of  indi- 
viduals. Some  denominations,  moreover,  have  grand  historical 
recollections  which  they  wish  to  cherish ;  and  some  regard  it  as 
their  duty  to'  bear  a  testimony  in  behalf  of  truths  which  others 
seem  to  them  to  overlook.  In  these  circumstances,  the  Churches 
will  not  be  asked  to  merge  their  separate  existence  in  one  large 

*  Just  as  we  go  to  press,  we  have  received  this  important  document  from 
Principal  M'Cosh,  and  gladly  give  it  a  place  in  our  pages. — Ed.  B,  and  F,  E, 
Review, 
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organisation,  but,  retaining  their  Belf-govemment,  to  meet  with 
the  other  members  of  the  Presbyterian  family  to  consult  for  the 
good  of  the  Church  at  large  and  for  the  glory  of  God. 

In  order  that  a  Church  be  entitled  to  join  this  imion,  it  ahould 
hold  to  the  Presbyterian  form  of  government,  and  have  a  creed 
in  accordance  "with  the  Consensus  of  the  Beformed  Churches.  No 
new  creed  or  formulary  of  any  kind  is  contemplated. 

Several  formal  steps  have  been  taken  with  the  view  of  effecting 
this  Pre8b3rterian  union.  The  subject  was  specially  brought 
before  the  great  meeting  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1872,  to  celebrate 
the  Tercentenary  of  the  Scottish  Eeformation.  The  General 
Assembly  of  1873  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America  unanimously  adopted  resolutions  in  favour  of  an 
(Ecumenical  Council  of  Presbyterian  Churches,  and  appointed  a 
Committee  to  have  its  resolutions  carried  into  effect.  In  the 
same  year,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Ireland  passed  a  series  of  like  resolutions ;  and  it  is  ready  to  join 
with  other  Churches  in  seeking  the  same  great  end. 

Having  respect  to  this  concurrent  expression  of  feeling,  the 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America  availed  themselves  of  the  presence 
of  so  many  Presbyterian  ministers  and  elders  at  the  Conference  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  New  York,  in  ]  873,  to  hold  a  meeting 
for  a  comparison  of  views  on  this  subject.  The  meeting  was  held 
on  October  6th.  About  one  himdred  and  fifty  persons  attended, 
coming  from  various  Presbyterian  denominations  in  widely  distant 
countries ;  from  the  principal  Presbyterian  Churches  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada;  from  England,  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  Ireland;  from  Italy  and  Germany.*  The  utmost 
cordiality  was  shewn  at  the  meeting,  and  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted  unanimously : 

1.  That  whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Charch  of  Ireland,  at  their  last  meetings,  passed  resolutions  in 
favour  of  an  (Ecumenical  Council  of  Presbyterian  Churches,  we,  provi- 
dentially brought  together  at  this  time,  and  belonging  to  various  branches 
of  the  Presbyterian  family,  cordially  sympathise  with  these  movements 
toward  a  General  Council  of  the  Presbyteiian  Churches  in  various  lands. 

2.  That  the  following  gentlemen  f  be  a  Committee  to  correspond  with 
individuals  and  with  organised  bodies  in  order  to  ascertain  the  feeling  of 


*  The  French-speaking  deputies  to  the  Alliance  were  otherwise  engaged 
that  evening,  but  a  separate  meeting  was  afterwards  held  with  them,  when 
they  approved  most  heartily  of  the  action  that  had  been  taken. 

f  The  names  of  the  Committee  so  appointed  are  signed  to  this  addian. 
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Presbyteriana  in  regard  to  such  Federal  Council,  and  to  take  such 
measures  as  way  in  their  judgment  promote  this  object. 

3.  Tiiat  this  Committee  be  authorised  to  co-operate,  as  far  as  pos-^ible, 
with  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  and 
with  the  Committee  of  the  Geueral  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Cliurch 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Committee  thus  appointed  have  a  deep  sense  of  the  respon- 
sibility laid  on  them.  While  they  believe  that  the  cause  is  good, 
B-nd  that  there  is  sulficient  popular  opinion  in  its  behalf  to  secure, 
:witli  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  its  ultimate  success,  they  fear 
lest  they  should  take  any  step  that  might  injure  so  noble  an 
undertaking.  They  therefore  desire  to  begin  and  carry  on  all 
their  measures  under  the  guidance  of  the  wisdom  that  is  from 
above.  All  that  they  propose  at  present  is  to  ask,  as  they  now 
do,  every  Presbyterian  organisation  in  the  world : 

^  •      • 

'^  f  IRST,  7b  express  in  a  formal  manner  its  approval  of  the  object ;  and, 

Secondly,  To  appoint  a  Committee  to  meet  or  correspond  with 
Committees  from  other  Preshytiirian  Denominations^  for  the  pun^ pose  of 
arranginff  for  a  meeting  or  convention  of  Representatives  to  be  appointed 
hy  the  Denominations,  which  meeting  may  .effect  an  Organisation,  and 
determine  its  character  and  practical  modes  of  action* 

Meanwhile,  they  solicit  attention  to  the  following  benefits  which, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  may  be  expected  to  flow  from  the  proposed 
union : 

1.  It  would  exhibit  before  the  world  the  substantial  unity,  quite 
consistent  with  minor  diversities,  of  the  one  great  family  of  Pres- 
byterian Churches. 

2.  It  would  greatly  tend  to  hold  up  and  strengthen  weak  and 
struggling  Churches,  by  shewing  tliat  they  are  members  of  a  large 
body.  The  Protestant  Churches  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  for 
example,  feel  the  great  need  of  sympathy  and  support  fi'om 
Churches  more  favourably  situated. 

3.  It  would  enable  Churches,  which  are  not  inclined  to  organic 
union,  to  manifest  their  belief  in  the  imity  of  the  Church  and  to 
fraternise  with  those  whom  they  love,  while  they  still  hold  to  their 
distinctive  testimony. 

4.  Each  Presbyterian  Church  would  become  acquainted  with 
the  constitution  and  work  of  sister  Churches,  and  their  interest  in 
each  other  would  be  proportionally  increased.  Some  might  be  led 
in  this  way  to  see  in  other  Churches  excellencies  which  they  would 
choose  to  adopt. 

5.  The  Churches  may  thus  be  led  to  combine  in  behalf  of  the 
truth,  and  against  prevalent  errors ;  as,  for  instance,  to  defend  the 
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oMiVations  of  the  Sabbath,  to  resist  the  insidious  efforts  of  the 
Papacy,  esjiecially  in  the  matter  of  education,  and  to  withstand 
Infidc^lity  in  its  various  forms. 

fi.  Without  interfering  with  the  free  action  of  the  Churches, 
this  Cuuncil  might  distribute  judiciously  the  evangelical  work  in 
tlie  great  field,  *'  which  is  the  world ; "  allocating  a  sphere  to  each, 
discouraging  the  planting  of  two  congregations  where  one  might 
serve,  or  the  establishment  of  two  missions  at  one  place,  while 
hundreds  of  other  places  have  none.  In  this  way  the  resources  of 
the  Church  would  be  husbanded,  and  her  energies  concentrated 
on  great  enterprises. 

7.  It  would  demonstrate  to  the  Christian  world  these  great 
facts  in  the  working  of  the  Presbyterian  system :  That,  by  its 
reasonable  polity,  it  consists  with  every  form  of  civil  government ; 
that,  by  the  simplicity  of  its  usages,  it  is  adapted  to  all  the  vary- 
ing conditions  of  the  Church  upon  the  earth ;  and  that,  by  its 
equal  distance  from  license  and  arrogance,  it  is  best  prepared  to 
recognise  the  kinship  of  all  believers. 

8.  It  would  manifest  the  proportions  and  power  of  the  Presby- 
terian Churches,  and  thus  offer  effectual  resistance  to  the  exclusive 
pretensions  of  Prelacy  and  Eitualism  in  all  their  forms. 

9.  From  such  a  Council,  hallowed  and  quickened  by  the 
Eedeenier's  presence,  there  might  proceed,  as  from  a  heart,  new 
impulses  of  spiritual  life,  bringing  every  member  of  the  Church 
into  closer  fellowship  with  his  Divine  Master,  into  deeper  affection 
for  his  brethren  for  his  Master's  sake,  and  into  more  entire 
consecration  of  all  his  powers  to  the  Maste^''s  work. 

Howard  Crosby,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor,  New  York  University,  N.  Y. 
J.  W.  Dawson,  PriDcijwil  Macgill  College,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Wm.  Paxton,  D.D.,  New  York,  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A. 
H.  D.  Ganse,  „  Reformed  Church  in  America. 

Howell  Powell,  „  Welsh  Presbyterian  Church. 

H.  L.  Grandlienard,      „  French  Evangelical  Church. 

John  Hall,  D.D.,  „  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A. 

David  Gregg,  „  Eeformed  Presbyterian  Church.  * 

Wm.  Ormiston,  D.D.,       „  Eeformed  Church  in  America. 

J,  H.  A.  BoMBERGER,  D.D.,  Lancaster,  Pa,,  Reformed  Church  in  the  U.  S. 
James  Murray,  D.D.,  Modr.  Pres.  Ch.  of  the  Lower  Provinces  of  B.  N.  A. 
G.  D.  Mathews,  New  York,  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Secretary, 
James  M'Cosh,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  Chairman, 
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Art.  I. — The  Place  of  Theology  in  the  Work  and  Growth  of 

the  Church^ 

THE  study  of  theology  may  be  looked  at  from  several 
distinct  points  of  view.  It  is  manifest,  in  the  first 
place,  that  a  study  which  enters  so  deeply  into  the  region 
of  personal  life,  is  capable  not  only  of  being  loved  and 
cultivated,  but  of  being  hated  and  proscribed.  This  is  a 
character  which  in  great  measure  distinguishes  all  the 
sciences  that  deal  with  man,  from  those  that  are  concerned 
with  nature.  But  the  prerogative  of  appealing  to  the  heart 
as  well  as  to  the  intellect,  belongs  in  peculiar  measure  to 
the  topics  with  which  theology  concerns  itself.  No  problems 
are  so  radical  in  their  influence  on  the  whole  scheme  of 
human  life,  as  those  that  handle  the  existence,  the  nature, 
the  revelation  of  God ;  and  so  the  very  right  of  theology  to 
exist,  and  to  discuss  these  things,  becomes,  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree,  subject  of  fierce  controversy.  But  even  the  enemies 
of  theology  are  divided  into  several  distinct  camps.  There 
are  those  who  regard  all  theology  as  jugglery,  because  they 
hold  all  religion  to  be  superstition.    Beligion  is  conceived 

^  This  paper  was  dolivered  as  the  closing  lecture  of  last  session  in  the  Free 
Church  College,  Aberdeen. 
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as  a  morbid  condition,  affecting  certain  stages  of  human 
development ;  and  the  study  of  its  phenomena  forms  part 
of  the  science  of  social  pathology.    A  more  modem  schod 
of  thinkers  detects  the  unhistorical  complexion  of  this  view, 
observing  that  religion  has  exerted  an  unquestionable  infln* 
ence  in  carrying  forward  the  moral  and  social  development 
of  our  race.    An  active  and  useful  factor  in  history  cannot 
be  a  mere  disease  of  humanity ;  but  it  is  imagined  that  the 
truly  beneficent  forces  of  which  religion  has  hitherto  been 
the  vehicle,  have  been  clothed  in  a  false  idealism,  and 
unnecessarily  engrafted  on  transcendental  theories  as  to  the 
relation  of  man  to  God.    It  is  held  that  a  better  social 
philosophy  would  enable  us  to  find  on  earth  all  those  ethical 
motives,  and  all  those  springs  of  bliss,  which  the  imagination 
of  early  ages  placed  in  heaven.    And  this  new  religion  of 
humanity  has  no  need  for  a  theology,  because  it  finds  no 
place  for  a  God.    The  religion  of  humanity  is  as  yet  in  a 
somewhat  undeveloped  state,  and  its  adherents  are,  for  the 
most  pai*t,  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  lay  down  with 
logical    precision    the  features    that  distinguish    it  from 
Christianity.    But  when  we  hear  it  asserted  that  religion  is 
a  necessary  and  an  excellent  thing,  while  theology,  on  the 
contrary,  is  useless  or  noxious,  we  may  in  general  assume 
that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  man  who,  more  or  less  con- 
sciously, derives  his  views  from  the  school  in  question.    A 
religion  without  theology  means,  for  the  most  part,  a  religion 
without  God.    It  can  mean  nothing  else  in  the  mouth  of 
any  man  who  does  not  possess  that  mystical  habit  of  mind, 
which  conceives  of  communion  with  God  as  a  state  of  the 
soul  too  purely  passive  to  become  an  object  of  inteUectual 
cognition,  too  purely  individual  to  be  the  basis  of  a  general 
doctrine.    And  this  extreme  form  of  mysticism  is  at  present 
so  rare  and  so  uninfluential  that  it  cannot  be  credited  with 
any  share  in  establishing  the  currency  of  the  formula  which 
contrasts  religion  with  theology.    That  formula  has  a  clear 
meaning  only  for  the  man  who  has  satisfied  himself  that 
the  really  valuable  elements  of  religion  are  quite  separable 
from  all  belief  in  God,  or  in  any  other  transcendental  fact. 
It  is  a  formula,  therefore,  which  is  so  far  from  being  the 
self-evident  foundation  of  a  new  religious  liberalismi  that  it 
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possesses  no  value  for  any  man  who  has  not  got  at  it  as  the 
last  result  of  an  elaborate  criticism  of  all  religious  ideas, 
-who  has  not  satisfied  himself,  by  a  strictly  philosophical 
inquiry,  that  the  transcendental  convictions  of  Christianity 
are  not  the  true  mainsprings  of  Christian  life,  but  simply 
an  illogical  projection  into  the  superhuman  sphere  of 
notions,  which  have  always  had  their  reality  and  power  only 
in  immanent  relations  of  a  region  purely  human.  When 
the  assertion  that  theology  perishes  but  religion  remains 
passes  from  mouth  to  mouth,  among  men  who  have  no 
pretensions  to  have  even  looked  at  these  difficult  problems 
of  the  philosophy  of  religion,  who,  being  either  destitute  of 
all  habits  of  exact  thought,  or  occupied  only  with  purely 
physical  science,  do  not  possess  the  most  elementary  quali- 
fications for  the  researches  which  alone  can  give  their  words 
a  meaning, — in  the  mouths  of  such  men,  the  formula  in 
question  is  nothing  more  than  a  cant  phrase,  which  decently 
veils  pretentious  ignorance,  or  nothing  less  than  a  disguise 
of  affected  sentiment  cast  over  the  nakedness  of  shamefaced 
atheism. 

Thus  if  we  set  aside,  on  the  one  hand,  the  objections 
drawn  from  a  mysticism  too  exaggerated  to  deserve  serious 
refutation,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  derived  from  that 
old-fashioned  atheism  which,  in  its  plain-spoken  contempt 
for  all  religion,  can  so  easily  be  proved  unhistorical  that 
even  its  friends  are  glad  to  disguise  it  in  scraps  of  new- 
fashioned  philosophy, — if  we  set  both  these  classes  of 
objections  aside,  it  appears  that  the  only  serious  attack  which 
can  be  made  on  theology  as  a  whole,  must  proceed  from  a 
system  of  the  philosophy  of  religion  not  less  elaborate  in 
construction  than  Christian  theology  itself.  The  right  of 
theology  to  exist  can  no  longer  be  disputed  in  limine.  The 
contest  must  now  be  between  the  developed  systems  of  the 
philosophy  of  Christianity  and  the  philosophy  of  the  religion 
of  humanity.  Each  of  these  systems  must  base  its  argu- 
ment, not  merely  on  speculative  considerations,  but  on  the 
closest  study  of  the  whole  history  of  religion,  especially  of 
the  religion  of  Christ.  The  battle  with  unbelief  which  in 
last  century  was  fought  on  broad  general  grounds  and  with 
arguments  addressed  to  the  general  intelligence,  is  now 
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resolving  itself  into  a  series  of  detailed  contests,  inielligiUe 
for  the  most  part  only  to  men  specially  trained,  and  extend- 
ing over  every  theological  discipline.  True,  this  new  phase 
in  the  contest  between  Christianity  and  infidelity  has  not 
yet  been  adequately  realised  by  either  side.  Nor  can  a  time 
ever  come  when  those  cruder  forms  of  unbelief,  which  have 
their  strength  in  passion  and  prejudice,  shall  cease  to 
advance  the  old  objections  and  call  forth  the  old  replies. 
But  ever  since  the  publication  of  Strauss's  first  Life  of 
Jesus,  the  new  conditions  of  the  battle  have  been  growing 
more  and  more  visible.  The  more  sober  and  cnltivated 
opponents  of  our  faith  have  ceased  to  regard  theological 
studies  as  unworthy  of  their  attention.  Theology,  it  is 
admitted,  can  be  overthrown  only  by  theologians.  Unlike 
those  superstitions  that  vanish  at  once  before  the  light  of 
superior  truth,  Christianity  can  be  subverted  only  by  the 
most  refined  process  of  criticism  operating  against  the 
detailed  developments  of  Christian  belief.  This  new  wager 
of  battle  has  not  been  refused  by  the  defending  camp.  The 
critical  study  of  Christianity  has  been  taken  up  both  by 
friend  and  foe,  with  an  energy  which  indicates  considerable 
revival  of  interest  in  exact  theological  research ;  and  the 
conception  of  theology  as  a  science,  which  in  this  country 
had  very  much  dropped  out  of  sight,  is  again  impressed 
upon  men's  minds. 

At  first  sight,  the  stimulus  which  has  thus  been  given  to 
theological  inquiry  seems  very  valuable.  But  before  we 
give  ourselves  up  to  the  unreserved  self-congratulation 
which  we  hear  around  us,  it  is  well  that  we  should  ask 
whether  it  is  a  wholesome  thing  that  all  theological  interest 
is  at  present  so  exclusively  supported  by  apologetical  and 
polemical  motives.  We  should  ask  whether  such  a  theology 
is  likely  to  be  really  fruitful,  and  whether  such  interest  is 
likely  to  be  really  lasting.  Both  these  questions,  I  appre- 
hend, must  be  answered  in  the  negative.  Discussions  which 
have  for  their  object  the  defence  or  overthrow  of  Christianity 
as  a  whole,  may  indeed  attach  themselves  to  the  detailed 
problems  of  theology,  but  cannot  possibly  devote  to  questions 
of  detail  the  loving  interest  by  which  alone  the  sciences 
advance.    Such  discussions,  therefore,  can  hardly  be  very 
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fruitful.  Nor  can  they  continue  to  inspire  a  wide  and  deep 
interest.  For  the  apologetic  problems  are  becoming  yearly 
more  intricate,  so  that,  in  an  increasing  degree,  they  either 
cease  to  interest  all  but  a  very  few,  or  attract  the  attention 
of  the  many  only  when  set  forth  in  a  superficial  and  inaccu- 
rate manner.  The  fact  is,  that  no  religion  which  contains 
within  it  such  elements  of  power  as  still  reside  in  Christi- 
anity, can  be  annihilated  by  a  process  of  critical  dissection. 
Both  assailants  and  defenders  will  at  last  weary  of  this 
endless  conflict  of  detail.  The  battle,  which  can  never 
cease,  will  assume  a  new  form.  It  is  probable  enough,  that 
instead  of  a  mere  war  of  opinion,  we  may  have  to  face 
attacks  of  a  more  practical  kind.  But  at  all  events,  the 
preparedness  of  the  Church  to  meet  a  new  onset  can  bear  a 
very  remote  relation  'to  the  completeness  with  which  an 
apologetic  adapted  to  the  present  system  of  attack,  has  been 
organised.  The  merely  propugnacular  part  of  theology  has 
very  transitory  value.  A  theology  capable  of  doing  perman- 
ent service,  must  not  allow  itself  to  be  shaped  with  reference 
to  the  present  attitude  of  unbelief.  It  must  not,  in  the  first 
instance,  look  at  unbelief  at  all,  but  must  be  framed  in 
accordance  with  a  large  and  just  view  of  the  service  which 
systematic  Christian  knowledge  is  able  to  do  in  promoting 
the  internal  growth  and  the  natural  work  of  the  Church 
herself. 

The  point  of  this  argument  may  perhaps  become  more 
clear  if  put  in  another  way.  Apologetic  theology,  though 
practical  in  its  bearing  on  those  who  are  without  the 
Church,  has,  for  those  who  are  within  the  Church,  either  no 
value  at  all,  or  a  value  purely  speculative.  The  most 
finished  apologetic  which  can  be  conceived,  would,  in  fact,  be 
a  complete  theoretic  delineation  of  the  relations  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  Christian  system,  and  a  complete 
critical  philosophy  of  the  history  of  our  religion.  But  as 
apologetic  is  entirely  directed  to  persons  who  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  practical  tasks  that  lie  before  the  Church, 
the  theoretic  disciplines  in  question  would,  in  the  hands  of 
the  apologist,  be  necessarily  framed  in  quite  an  abstract 
manner.  And  therefore,  when  all  the  unbelievers  were 
convinced,  a  new  and  higher  theological  task  would  arise ; 
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it  would  be  necessary  to  recast  the  abstract  theory  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  construct  a  practical  theology  for  the  guidance 
of  the  Church  in  the  positive  task  of  attaining  the  ideal  set 
before  her  by  her  Lord.  But  of  course  a  perfect  apologetic 
can  never  be  constructed  by  an  imperfect  Church.  It  is  the 
actual  imperfection  of  the  existent  state  of  the  Church,  much 
more  than  the  theoretic  imperfection  of  our  present  theology, 
which  is  the  source  of  unbelief ;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  give 
a  perfect  theory  of  an  imperfect  organism.  Thus  not  only 
the  highest,  but  the  most  immediately  practical  task  of 
theology,  is  to  guide  the  internal  growth  and  activity  of  the 
Church.  Those  who  allow  themselves  to  be  carried  away 
from  this  aim  by  the  apparent  urgency  of  danger  from  with- 
out, and  who  therefore,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
present  day,  direct  their  whole  energies,  as  theologians,  to 
apologetical  tasks,  misapprehend  the  real  needs  of  the 
Church  and  the  real  sources  of  the  weakness  and  the 
strength  of  Christianity,  which  is  always  invincible  from 
without,  except  when  weakened  by  corruption  and  divisions 
within. 

It  appears,  then,  when  the  thing  is  looked  at  more  closely, 
that  the  extreme  and  one-sided  development  of  apologetic 
in  the  recent  theological  literature  of  our  country,  is  by  no 
means  an  unambiguous  sign  of  a  healthy  interest  in 
theology.  On  the  contrary,  this  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as 
one  of  many  signs  that  we  are  lamentably  deficient  in 
theological  interest  of  the  right  kind,  that  we  have  very 
little  sense  of  the  real  services  which  theology  ought  to 
perform  for  the  Church  and  kingdom  of  Christ.  When  we 
observe  that  our  whole  theological  literature,  even  when  not 
apologetical  in  subject,  is  impregnated  with  an  apologetic 
flavour;  that  the  most  popular  commentaries,  the  most 
current  works  on  doctrine,  do  little  or  nothing  to  carry 
theology  forward  to  new  results,  and  direct  all  their  energy 
to  the  refutation  of  attacks  from  without,  we  are  constrained 
to  ask,  whether  the  Church  itself  is  likely  to  be  aggressive, 
if  her  theology  is  purely  defensive.  But,  in  fact,  the  mass 
of  men  seem  to  think  that,  for  all  purposes  except  the 
refutation  of  new  objections,  our  theology  is  already  quite 
perfect  enough.    It  is  not  felt  that  one  main  reason  why  the 
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Church  falls  short  of  her  true  ideal,  is  that  the  ideal  has  not 
yet  been  accurately  conceived  in  thought. 

But,  in  truth,  where  the  need  for  a  growing  theology  is 
not  felt,  the  theological  results  which  the  Church  has  already 
reached  are  sure  to  be  very  inadequately  mastered  by  indi- 
viduals, and  very  imperfectly  applied  to  the  details  of  Church 
work.  When  the  Church  as  a  whole  is  quite  content  with 
the  theology  which  she  already  possesses,  individual  minis- 
ters and  students  will  very  readily  be  content  with  the 
amount  of  theology  which  they  already  possess.  If  all  our 
ministers  were  fully  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  a 
thorough  discharge  of  their  ministry  is  only  possible  if  they 
bring  to  bear  on  the  details  of  their  work  the  most  developed 
theological  grasp  of  the  meaning  of  the  Church  and  the 
Church's  work  as  a  whole,  we  should  no  longer  have  to 
complain  of  a  stationary  theology.  But,  in  the  meantime, 
the  general  indiflference  to  the  growth  of  theology  finds  its 
counterpart  in  individual  indifference  to  theological  acqui- 
sition and  thought.  If  nothing  new  is  brought  out  except 
in  the  way  of  sermons,  books  of  practical  religion,  and 
apologetic,  it  is  only  natural  that  our  ministers  and  students 
in  great  measure  confine  their  reading  to  these  less  profit- 
able topics,  and  that  their  pastoral  eificiency  is  correspond- 
ingly impaired.  Finally,  this  indifference  to  theology  is  not 
confined  to  the  ministry.  It  is  widely  spread  among  the 
members  of  the  Church,  and  takes  shape  in  depreciation 
of  the  value  of  a  regularly  trained  ministry,  and  in  an 
inclination  to  believe  that  personal  earnestness,  some 
natural  eloquence,  and  a  fair  measure  of  familiarity  with 
the  easier  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  perhaps  with  the  Shorter 
Catechism,  are  all  that  can  reasonably  be  bought  necessary 
to  fit  a  man  for  the  office  of  a  teacher  in  the  Church. 

Against  all  these  delusions,  we  possess,  humanly  speak- 
ing, only  one  strong  practical  barrier — the  institution  of  the 
divinity  hall  for  the  systematic  training  of  our  ministers. 
When  we  part  for  the  session,  after  spending  five  months 
together  in  practical  protest  against  tendencies  which  sur- 
round us  on  every  side,  and  which  sometimes  threaten  to 
exert  an  evil  influence  on  our  own  minds,  it  is  fit  that  we 
should  endeavour  to  carry  with  us  a  clear  conception  of  the 
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purpose  and  value  of  the  methodical  studies  on  which  we 
have  been  engaged.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  spend  the  rest 
of  this  lecture  in  an  attempt  to  develop,  in  a  constractive 
manner,  the  subject  which  in  my  remarks  up  to  this  point 
I  have  approached  indirectly,  and  in  the  way  of  criticism 
of  current  habits  of  thought. 

Christianity  is  a  new  life.  The  Christian  takes  his  place 
in  a  society,  where  his  life  is  guided  by  new  motives,  and 
supplied  with  strength  arising  from  his  new  relation  to  God. 
Every  point  in  this  new  situation  implies  knowledge  of  a 
quite  definite  kind.  The  believer's  relation  to  God  is  not  of 
the  nature  of  a  physical  union,  which  can  be  realised  in  him 
without  his  knowing  what  kind  of  relation  it  is.  The  new 
motives  that  stir  him  have  power  only  in  proportion  as  they 
are  intelligently  grasped.  He  is  not  mechanically  grafted 
into  Christ,  but  becomes  a  member  of  the  mystical  body 
only  in  conscious  submission  to  the  Head.  And  the  new 
strength  of  grace  by  which  he  lives,  is  not  given  magically 
by  physical  infusion,  but  morally,  to  those  that  seek  it  by 
prayer,  and  therefore  with  a  real  knowledge  both  of  their 
need  and  of  the  way  in  which  it  must  be  supplied.  In  short, 
whatever  of  real  living  power  there  is  in  Christianity  is 
moraly  and  deals  with  man  as  a  conscious,  intelligent  per- 
sonality, who  is  in  no  sense  fulfilling  the  ends  for  which  God 
placed  him  on  the  earth,  if  he  is  not  fulfilling  them  in  the 
free  play  of  understanding  and  of  will.  A  moral  growth 
such  as  Christianity  sets  before  us,  means  that  every  step 
in  advance  is  deliberately  taken  in  pursuit  of  a  moral  ideal 
already  grasped  in  thought.  It  is,  indeed,  a  law  of  such 
growth,  that  the  ideal  unfolds  itself  more  and  more  perfectly 
as  we  come  nearer  to  it,  just  as  the  towers  and  spires  of  a 
fair  city  display  themselves  with  increasing  clearness  of 
detail  to  the  pilgrim  who  approaches  its  gates.  But  the 
very  first  step  of  true  advance  towards  the  goal  implies  a 
true,  though  it  may  be  only  a  general,  knowledge  of  the  ideal 
pursued.  No  kind  of  moral  action,  be  it  Christian  or  not, 
is  an  aflfair  of  pure  subjectivity.  All  morality  implies  pur- 
pose, and  all  purpose  is  conditioned  by  antecedent  knowledge 
of  the  thing  proposed.  If  we  refuse  to  apply  this  law  to  the 
Christian  life,  we  degrade  religion  to  a  mere  material  thing. 
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and  place  it  on  one  line  with  the  functions  of  bodily  growth. 
For  every  part  of  life  that  goes  on  working,  whether  it  is 
understood  or  not,  is  physical,  not  moral.  And  so  the 
theorist  who  proposes  as  possible  a  life  in  God  which  is 
not  based  on  a  knowledge  of  God,  is  really  depicting  Deity  in 
the  manner  of  pantheistic  materialism,  as  a  subtle  principle 
of  physical  influence,  which  a  man  sucks  in  as  he  does  the 
breeze  and  the  sunshine. 

This  extreme  antithesis  to  the  position,  that  all  real  Chris- 
tian life  rests  on  true  Christian  knowledge,  is  characteristic 
of  pronounced  unbelief,  with  which  in  this  part  of  our 
discussion  we  are  no  longer  concerned.  But  even  within 
the  Christian  Church,  the  pantheistic  notion  of  God  has 
always  influenced  a  certain  class  of  minds,  and  shows  itself 
in  that  tendency  to  conceive  spiritual  and  moral  facts  on  the 
analogy  of  physical  processes,  which  is  technically  called 
mysticism.  The  mystical  schools  incline  to  make  Christi- 
anity an  affair  of  feeling  and  instinct,  rather  than  of  know- 
ledge and  will ;  though,  of  course,  where  this  tendency  is 
limited  by  positive  Christian  motives,  it  results  not  in  absolute 
denial,  but  only  in  certain  modifications  of  the  moral  char- 
acter of  our  religion.  The  palmy  days  of  mysticism  fall  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  in  these  ages,  it  must  be  remembered, 
even  the  Catholic  Church  exempted  a  most  weighty  part 
of  the  spiritual  energies  of  Christianity  from  the  laws  of 
moral  action.  The  doctrine  of  the  opus  operatum  in  the 
sacraments  unquestionably  reduces  certain  features  of  the 
spiritual  life  to  the  level  of  a  physical  process,  and  this  doc- 
trine alone  makes  it  possible  for  the  Church  of  Bome  to 
regard  with  complacency  a  degree  of  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  the  laity,  which  is  quite  inconsistent  with  truly  moral 
growth. 

But  in  Protestantism,  at  least,  it  should  be  otherwise. 
When  the  Beformers  taught  that  the  means  of  grace  are 
effective  only  in  so  far  as  they  bring  the  Word  of  God  into 
contact  with  personal  faith,  they  distinctly  asserted  that  all 
true  religious  life  is  morally  nourished^  For  the  Word  of 
God  meant  to  the  Beformers  the  direct  personal  message  of 
God's  love  in  Christ ;  so  that  saving  faith  is  neither  a  mere 
intellectual  persuasion,  nor  a  mere  subjective  habit  of  mind. 
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but  the  intelligent  and  moral  outgoing  of  the  personality  and 
will  towards  a  personal  revelation  of  God.  Hence  the  intense 
zeal  with  which  early  Protestantism  threw  itself  on  the 
study  of  the  Bible,  no  longer  seeking  therein,  with  the  middle 
ages,  a  body  of  intelligible  truths  not  directly  in  contact  with 
the  practical  Christian  life,  but  that  living  voice  of  God 
Himself,  which,  heard  and  joyously  received  into  the  heart, 
becomes  the  direct  principle  of  all  spiritual  growth. 

This  principle  is  formulated  in  our  Larger  Catechism,  in 
the  proposition  that  Christ  communicates  to  His  Church 
the  benefits  of  His  mediation  by  means  of  His  ordinances,  the 
word,  sacraments,  and  prayer.  With  this  must  be  taken  the 
doctrine — ^which  historically  was  the  very  starting-point  of 
the  Reformation — that  the  effectual  factor  in  the  sacraments 
is  not  the  outward  sign,  but  the  word  of  promise  signified. 
Thus  the  proposition  is,  that  all  participation  in  the  benefits 
purchased  by  Christ,  is  to  be  gained  in  converse  with  God, 
in  hearkening  continually  to  His  word,  and  in  making  thereto 
the  answer  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving.  All  Christian  life 
becomes  a  thing  of  the  understanding  and  of  the  will.  Each 
step  towards  Christian  perfection  is  possible  only  in  the  form 
of  conscious  submission  of  the  will  to  a  promise  or  precept 
of  God,  definitely  grasped  by  the  mind.  The  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  calling  and  sanctification  of  the 
believer  does  not  substitute  a  new  and  incomprehensible 
process  for  this  plain  rule  of  moral  growth,  but  only  makes 
that  growth  possible,  by  enlightening  the  understanding  and 
renewing  the  will. 

Every  endeavour  to  set  forth  the  importance  of  theology 
to  the  Church  must  necessarily  rest  on  a  clear  apprehension 
of  the  importance  of  Christian  knowledge  for  the  individual 
religious  life.  And  I  have  thought  it  the  more  necessary  to 
recall  to  you  the  characteristic  attitude  of  Protestantism  on 
this  point,  because,  where  theology  is  undervalued  by  persons 
standing  within  the  Protestant  Churches,  it  will  very  often  be 
found  that  behind  this  there  lies  a  wrong  conception  of  the 
whole  nature  of  Christian  faith  and  life.  Instead  of  the 
Christian  life  being  conceived  as  a  conscious  converse  with 
God,  by  the  aid  of  the  ordinary  means  of  grace,  an  inclina- 
tion will  be  found  to  imagine  that  the  highest  religious 
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experiences  dispense  with  these  means  altogether.  In  ex- 
treme cases,  of  coarse,  this  tendency  leads  to  claims  of  special 
inspiration.  But  it  is  not  in  its  extremest  forms  that  the 
tendency  does  most  harm,  for  then  its  falseness  is  easily 
seen.  More  generally  what  is  put  in  the  place  of  the 
objective  converse  of  faith  with  God,  is  some  kind  of  sub- 
jective emotion  or  persuasion.  Faith,  instead  of  going 
outwards  towards  God  in  Christ,  is  turned  inward  upon 
itself.  It  is  supposed  that  a  man  is  saved  by  believing  that 
he  is  saved,  by  gaining,  through  some  kind  of  empirical 
experience,  a  conviction  that  he  has  passed  from  death  to 
life.  Of  course  such  a  faith  is  not  belief  in  God,  but  in 
something  internal  to  oneself,  and  therefore  has  no  necessary 
relation  to  any  true  knowledge  of  God,  and  gives  no  starting 
point  for  a  theology.  But  the  people  who  hold  these  views 
still  use  the  name  of  justification  by  faith,  and  so  often 
imagine  that  they  are  sound  Protestants.  In  reality  they 
are  a  kind  of  Protestant  mystics,  greatly  inferior  to  the  old 
mystics  in  richness  of  SBsthetic  fancy  and  warmth  of  religious 
feeling ;  and  when  they  become  sufficiently  conscious  of  their 
own  position  to  separate  themselves  from  the  Church,  they 
form  these  monotonous  sects,  whose  one  spiritual  weapon  is 
the  ever  repeated  question,  "Have  you  believed?"  and 
whose  theology  consists  wholly  of  abusive  polemic  and 
miUenarian  dreams. 

It  is  plain  from  what  has  already  been  said,  that  the 
tendency  to  depreciate  theology  which  marks  a  leaning 
towards  these  views,  must  be  met  in  the  first  place  by 
emphasising  the  true  Protestant  view  of  faith,  and  of  its 
relation  to  the  Word  of  God.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
supposed,  that  when  due  stress  is  laid  on  these  points, 
everything  is  done  which  is  necessary  to  vindicate  for 
theology  its  proper  place.  Indeed,  at  this  part  of  the 
argument  an  error  is  frequently  committed,  which,  though 
precisely  opposite  in  character  to  that  of  the  sects  just 
characterised,  is  very  nearly  as  fatal  to  a  true  understanding 
of  the  nature  and  business  of  theology.  It  is  often  said 
or  implied,  that  because  all  true  Christianity  involves 
definite  knowledge  of  God  and  His  Word  of  Eevelation, 
there  is  therefore  no  real  difference  between  religion  and 
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theology.  The  specific  Christian  knowledge  which  every 
believer  possesses  is  called  his  theology,  and  is  hastily 
identified  with  the  theology  of  the  Church  in  general.  It 
is  not  of  course  pretended  that  every  believer  is  neces- 
sarily master  of  all  theology,  but  it  is  held  thai  the 
knowledge  indispensable  to  faith  is,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
theological. 

Now  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  only  kind  of  knowledge 
which  it  is  necessary  for  every  Christian  to  possess,  is 
knowledge  which  stands  in  direct  contact  with  faith  and 
practice.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  knowledge  in  question 
be  systematised,  logically  formulated,  put  into  any  scientific 
shape.  It  is  not  even  necessary  that  he  who  has  it  shall 
be  able  to  enounce  it  with  precision  in  words,  if  it  is  always 
at  hand  to  him  when  he  wishes  to  act  on  it.  In  all  practical 
ways  of  life  there  is  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  requisite 
which  is  perfectly  definite,  but  which  the  practical  man 
never  learns  to  put  into  words.  He  has  acquired  his 
knowledge  by  practice.  And  so  when  any  practical  question 
arises,  he  knows  the  right  thing  to  do,  though  perhaps  he 
could  not  explain  so  as  to  make  another  know  it.  An 
extreme  instance  of  the  kind,  which  illustrates  what  I  mean 
in  the  simplest  form,  is  the  power  of  hitting  a  mark  with  a 
stone.  This  involves  a  real  and  accurate  intellectual  judg- 
ment of  the  object,  its  distance,  and  so  forth.  Implicitly, 
this  judgment  contains  applications  of  a  number  of  laws  of 
anatomy,  optics,  dynamics,  but  not  one  of  these  laws  is 
present  as  a  law  to  the  mind  of  the  actor.  The  same  thing 
obviously  holds  good  with  regard  to  moral  action.  Take  the 
personal  converse  of  a  little  child  with  its  father.  This 
converse,  which  is  one  of  faith,  love,  and  obedience,  is 
guided  by  a  real  knowledge  of  the  father's  love  and  the 
father's  wishes.  But  the  child  could  not  describe  its  father's 
character,  or  tell  you  how  it  reads  his  meaning  in  his  face. 
The  knowledge  is  a  real  knowledge,  serving  as  a  founda- 
tion for  true  moral  action,  but  it  cannot  be  expressed  in 
propositions. 

It  is  certain  that  similar  considerations  apply  to  the  case 
of  Christianity.  The  early  Christians  had  no  formulated 
doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ,  and  no  theory  of  the  atone- 
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ment.  But  in  a  practical  way  they  knew  that  Christ  was  a 
Divine  Person,  for  they  worshipped  Him ;  and  they  knew 
that  He  had  reconciled  them  with  God,  for  they  walked  in 
the  joyful  consciousness  of  reconciliation.  The  MediaBval 
Church  had  no  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  yet  certainly 
in  all  ages  the  Church  is  justified  by  faith. 

Now,  how  does  this  bear  on  the  position,  that  the  specific 
Christian  knowledge  of  the  believer  is  always  made  up  of 
theological  propositions — diflfering  only  in  extent  and  not  in 
kind  from  a  complete  theological  system  ?  We  have  seen 
that  true  Christian  knowledge  is  often  unsystematic,  even 
inarticulate,  presenting  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  believer 
not  in  the  form  of  propositions,  but  only  as  a  sound  prac- 
tical judgment  in  each  special  act  of  Christian  life.  To 
reconcile  this  fact  with  the  notion  that  all  faith  implies  a 
measure  of  theological  knowledge,  one  of  two  things  must 
be  done.  Either  it  must  be  urged,  that  however  inarticulate 
much  of  the  believer's  knowledge  is,  there  must  always  be 
some  part  of  it,  embracing  essentials,  which  is  clearly 
formulated ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  maintained 
that  clear  formulation,  logical  arrangement,  systematic 
structure,  are  not  essential  to  theology  at  all.  In  general, 
I  believe  those  who  uphold  the  position  which  we  are  at 
present  examining,  are  disposed  to  combine  these  arguments. 
But  both  arguments  are  inadequate,  and  both  tend  to  estab- 
lish a  practical  depreciation  of  theology. 

Look  first  at  the  assertion,  that  every  believer  must  at 
least  have  a  definitely  formulated  knowledge  about  essentials, 
which  is  his  theology.  This  argument  is  pertinent  to  estab- 
lish the  identity  of  theology  with  practical  Christian  know- 
ledge, only  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  the  formulated  part 
of  his  knowledge  on  which  the  Christian  acts,  the  rest  being 
really  a  superfluity.  And  this  is  obviously  untrue,  for  the 
very  doctrines  which  we  rightly  consider  pre-eminently 
practical,  were  not  formulated  till  a  comparatively  late  date 
in  the  history  of  the  Church.  And  without  any  appeal  to 
history,  it  is  enough  to  point  to  the  fact,  that  genuine  prac- 
tical insight  often  keeps  the  simplest  believer  in  the  right 
path,  on  questions  the  theological  discussion  of  which  is  full 
of  subtleties.    Here,  obviously,  we  have  action  based  not  on 
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elementary  formnlated  knowledge,  bat  on  deep  inarticnlate 
knowledge  elaborated  in  practice.  The  argnment,  then,  is 
powerless  for  the  end  proposed  to  it.  Bat  it  is  very  powerful 
in  leading  people  to  andervalue  theology.  For  when  an 
eminent  degree  of  practical  Christian  wisdom  and  goodness 
is  found  in  a  man  whose  explicit  knowledge  is  scanty,  this 
argument  prevents  people  from  seeing,  that  between  these 
two  things  there  lies  a  great  development  of  unformulated 
knowledge.  The  importance  of  theology  is  supposed  to  be 
magnified  by  ignoring  inarticulate  knowledge  altogether,  and 
the  result  is,  of  course,  that  we  have  people  saying  on  every 
hand, ''  What  is  the  good  of  an  elaborate  theology,  when  a 
man  who  is  so  little  a  theologian  as  A  or  B  is  so  excellent 
and  so  useful  a  man  ?"  This  is  an  objection  which  can  only 
be  answered  by  shewing,  that  the  supposed  useless  elabora- 
tions of  theology  are  just  explicit  statements  of  the  very 
truths  which,  in  an  inarticulate  form,  in  the  shape  of  prac- 
tical tact  and  insight,  lie  at  the  root  of  untheological 
wisdom. 

I  pass  now  to  the  second  way  of  defending  the  notion  that 
all  true  religious  knowledge  is  theology.  Theology  is  often 
taken  in  a  loose  sense,  and  permitted  to  include  all  manner 
of  unsystematic  illogical  odds  and  ends  of  Christian  thought 
and  knowledge.  A  book  of  sermons,  for  example,  or  a 
volume  of  practical  meditations,  is  taken  to  be  a  contribu- 
tion to  theology.  In  this  loose  sense  of  the  word,  at  least, 
every  Christian,  it  is  maintained,  has  a  theology. 

But  this  is  also  a  thoroughly  false  position.  Loose, 
unshaped  knowledge,  never  leads  to  clear  and  decided 
action.  If  a  practical  man  can  only  tell  in  a  rude,  general 
way,  the  rules  on  which  he  works,  you  may  be  sure  that  he 
does  not  think  of  these  rules  at  all  in  the  actual  process  of 
his  toil.  The  loose,  vague  rule  is  only  an  awkward  attempt 
to  express  in  words  some  piece  of  knowledge  of  which  he 
has  a  practical  grasp,  perfectly  firm  and  definite.  In  fact, 
vague  and  inaccurate  theological  generalisations  are  only  a 
hindrance  to  Christian  life.  All  generalised  knowledge, 
which  is  not  scientifically  precise  in  its  expression,  contains 
some  element  of  positive  error,  and  applied  in  practice  may 
very  readily  prove  misleading.    It  will  be  found  that  the 
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simple  Christian  argues  safely  only  when,  by  direct  personal 
sympathy  with  the  personal  word  of  God,  he  takes  it  home 
to  his  own  special  case  without  any  generalisation  whatever. 
He  does  this  with  the  perfectly  definite  knowledge  that  the 
word  is  spoken  by  God  to  him ;  but  this  personal  appropria- 
tion of  a  personal  message  of  love,  is  surely  not  by  any 
straining  of  words  to  be  called  theology. 

Let  me,  in  a  word,  sum  up  this  part  of  our  argument. 
Personal  Christianity  is  not  a  play  of  subjectivities,  but 
moral  converse  with  God  practically  dominating  the  life. 
Such  converse  is  necessarily  intelligent :  there  is  no  faith 
without  knowledge.  But  the  essential  quality  of  the  know- 
ledge is  its  personal  and  practical  character.  The  believer 
must  be  able  to  say,  I  know  thai  God  speaks  thus  to  me ; 
that  He  gives  me  such  a  hope  in  my  present  trouble,  such  a 
command  as  to  present  duty.  But  this  personal  knowledge 
is  not,  for  the  most  part,  reached  by  making  a  special 
application  of  a  general  truth  :  it  is  got  at  by  sympathetic 
appropriation  of  the  concrete  and  personal  utterances  of 
God's  Word.  It  is  a  mistake  to  call  such  knowledge  theology. 
For  however  the  notion  of  theology  is  stretched,  it  always 
must,  to  a  certain  extent,  imply  a  knowledge  which  can  be 
put  into  words,  and  so  imparted  to  a  man  who  has  not 
shared  the  experience  of  him  who  imparts  it.  And  of  such 
knowledge  a  most  experienced  Christian  may  have  very 
little,  and  that  little  very  loose  and  inaccurate.  And  if  ic 
is  supposed  that  this  theology  is  really  what  his  faith  feeds 
on  and  his  life  is  guided  by,  we  must  draw  the  inaccurate 
and  dangerous  inference,  that  a  most  rudimentary  theology 
is  practically  quite  as  serviceable  as  the  completest  system 
of  truth. 

But,  says  one,  if  theology  is  not  that  by  which  individual 
Christians  live ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  great  majority  of 
Christians  have  theological  notions  so  defective  that  any 
attempt  to  live  by  them  exclusively  would  do  more  harm 
than  good,  what  is  the  use  of  theology  at  all?  And  the 
answer  to  this  question  is,  that  the  use  of  theology  is  to 
direct  the  administration  of  the  Church. 

So  long  as  Christianity  is  looked  upon  as  a  purely  indivi- 
dual thing,  a  converse  of  me  by  myself,  and  of  you  by  your- 
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self,  with  God  in  Christ,  it  is  really  not  possible  to  make  oat 
for  theology  a  sphere  of  genuine  practical  importance.  For 
strictly  individual  religion,  that  growth  in  knowledge  and 
spiritual  wisdom  which  is  got  by  pure  practice  without 
generalisation  or  system,  seems  adequate  enough.  But  the 
moment  we  begin  to  contemplate  Christianity  as  a  social 
thing,  as  organised  into  a  Church,  we  reach  a  point  where 
inarticulate  knowledge  of  divine  truth  breaks  down. 

Let  us  consider  what  sort  of  Christian  society  it  is  possible 
to  form,  on  the  hypothesis  that  every  member  has  just  that 
knowledge  which  is  directly  given  in  his  own  personal 
religious  experiences.  Every  society  is  bound  together  by  a 
common  aim  and  common  principles.  This  society  must 
be  bound  together  by  its  common  Christianity.  But  the 
Christianity  of  each  man  presents  itself  to  him,  on  the 
hypothesis,  only  in  the  form  of  strictly  individual  religious 
experiences  and  frames  of  thought,  so  that  the  only  bond 
of  Christian  union  possible  is  similarity  of  experience  in 
details,  identity  of  individual  frames  and  habits  of  mind. 
The  society  which  arises  when  men  come  together  on  this 
ground,  is  a  society  of  the  like-minded,  all  busy  with  their 
common  religious  experiences.  The  principle  of  union  goes 
no  farther  than  the  similarity  of  experience.  Two  men, 
whose  Christian  lives  have  run  different  courses,  are,  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  this  difference,  debarred  from 
Christian  fellowship.  We  all  recognise  the  description  of 
such  a  society.  It  is  not  the  Church,  but  the  conventicle, 
the  ecclesiola  in  ecclesiay  the  fellowship  of  separatists  and 
sectarians.  It  is  a  society  which  can  never  be  catholic, 
never  a  spiritual  might,  never  permanent ;  never  catholic, 
for  its  breadth  of  comprehension  is  limited  by  purely  indi- 
vidual accidents  of  Christian  experience ;  never  a  spiritual 
fnight,  for  the  attraction  of  homogeneous  individuals  means 
the  repulsion  of  the  heterogeneous ;  never  permanent,  for 
if  it  does  not  split  up  in  the  first  generation  by  the  develop- 
ment of  different  types  in  the  farther  experience  of  those 
who  started  from  a  common  point,  it  must  at  least  fall  to 
pieces  in  the  next  generation,  from  the  certainty  that  the 
children  will  not  be  like  the  parents. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  assertion  that  mere  personal. 
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inarticulate  knowledge,  serves  all  the  necessities  of  Christian 
growth,  is  necessarily  bound  up  with  another  assertion, — 
namely,  that  the  whole  growth  of  Christianity  on  earth  is 
simply  the  sum  of  the  independent  growths  of  individuals  ; 
that  Christian  fellowship  is  not  an  essential  factor  in 
Christian  life,  but  merely  an  ornamental  addition  to  that 
life, — a  pleasure  which  the  believer  enjoys  when  he  falls  in 
with  men  of  like  religious  tastes,  not  a  Christian  duty 
towards  men  even  of  unlike  tastes.  But  all  Christianity 
which  has  any  pretence  to  be  catholic,  not  sectarian, 
proceeds  on  very  diflferent  principles,  remembering  that, 
according  to  the  New  Testament,  it  is  the  Church  as  an 
organic  unity  that  is  the  object  of  God's  electing  love  and  of 
Christ's  redeeming  work,  and  that  each  member  of  the 
mystical  body  of  Christ  grows  up  towards  Him  who  is  the 
Head  only  in  sympathy  with  the  growth  of  the  whole  body. 
On  this  view.  Christian  fellowship  is  an  essential  thing;  and 
like  all  the  essentials  of  Christianity,  it  is  a  thing  which 
cannot  be  left  to  be  secured  by  unconscious  agencies.  It 
is  true  that  every  believer  is  {"pzo  facto  a  member  of  the 
organic  body  of  Christ.  But  this  membership  is  a  moral, 
not  a  physical  fact,  and  thus  it  is  a  supreme  Christian  duty 
to  give  practical  and  conscious  realisation  to  the  truth  that 
growing  union  to  Christ  means  fellowship  in  the  united 
growth  of  all  them  that  are  His.  The  Church,  therefore,  is 
a  divine  ordinance,  in  which  men  of  all  possible  types  of 
religion,  and  in  every  stage  of  spiritual  growth,  are  to  come 
together  on  the  broad  ground  of  professed  faith  in  Christ 
and  obedience  to  Him,  and  unite  in  such  common  activities 
as  shall  give  fit  expression  to  their  unity  and  conduce  to 
common  edification. 

There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  deciding  the  nature  of  the 
common  exercises  in  which  the  Church  of  Christ  expresses 
its  conscious  catholicity  and  seeks  common  edification. 
The  fellowship  of  the  Church  is  oneness  in  fellowship  with 
God  in  Christ;  the  growth  of  the  Church  is  increasing 
nearness  to  God  of  the  life  of  the  whole  society.  Thus  the 
proper  activity  for  which  the  Church  is  visibly  organised  is 
just  to  sist  itself  before  God  in  visible  oneness  of  faith, 
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thanksgiving,  and  prayer.  Wherever  the  fellowship  of 
believers  is  able  to  lay  hold  of  the  Gospel  promise  with 
common  faith,  to  raise  to  God  the  voice  of  common  thanks- 
giving, to  unite  with  one  mind  in  common  confession  and 
joint  petitions;  there  the  unity  of  all  believers  in  Christ 
receives  a  fitting  practical  utterance,  and  the  whole  Chorch 
is  edified  together. 

At  first  sight  this  appears  a  very  simple  thing,  so  simple 
that  it  may  seem  impossible  that  it  should  fail  to  be  realised 
wherever  there  is  true  Christianity  at  all.  But  a  glance  at 
the  present  divided  state  of  Christendom  is  enough  to  shew 
that  this  is  not  so,  and  that  the  attainment  of  an  object, 
apparently  so  easy,  really  requires  Christian  wisdom  and 
Christian  knowledge  of  no  ordinary  kind.  However  simple 
the  elements  of  Christianity  may  be,  their  simplicity  is  that 
of  a  living  germ,  not  of  a  mechanical  complex,  and  they  are 
therefore  capable  of  development  into  an  endless  variety  of 
distinct  types  of  life  and  feeling.  And  because  of  the 
continued  presence  of  sin  and  imperfection  in  the  Church, 
not  one  of  these  types  will  be  a  pure  type.  All  will 
err,  both  by  unequal  development  of  certain  Christian 
motives  to  the  neglect  of  others,  and  by  the  admixture 
of  motives  which  are  not  Christian  at  all.  Nor  does 
this  divergence  between  brethren  in  Christ  end  in  the 
establishment  of  personal  types  not  perfectly  sympathetic. 
Personal  differences  become  embodied  in  formulated 
opinions  and  definite  courses  of  action,  and  so  the  unity 
of  all  believers  is  confronted  with  the  sharp  antagonism 
of  parties. 

On  the  sectarian  theory,  at  which  we  have  already 
glanced,  this  state  of  things  is  accepted  as  inevitable. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  give  practical  expression  to  the 
catholicity  of  the  Church.  The  like-minded  simply  come 
together,  and  remain  together  as  long  as  they  can.  The 
unlike-minded  are  suflfered  to  depart,  and,  in  the  stricter 
forms  of  sectarianism,  are  even  supposed  to  have  no  share 
in  Christ.  An  opposite  extreme  characterises  the  Broad 
Church.  It  is  observed  that  the  divergent  tendencies  of 
Christians  become  fixed  in  the  antagonism  of  parties  only 
when  allowed  to  take  shape  in  explicit  doctrines  and  courses 
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of  action.  It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  the  catholicity 
of  the  Church  may  be  secured  by  avoiding  all  such  explicit- 
ness.  Let  it  be  understood  that  constructive  theology, 
which  has  so  long  placed  barriers  between  the  Churches, 
has  a  purely  speculative  and  individual  interest.  The  bond 
of  Christian  love  should  be  sujficient  to  secure  unity  among 
Christians,  whatever  their  individual  type  may  be.  This 
theory  is  so  vague  in  all  points  that  it  is  difficult  to  criticise 
it.  But  it  is  obvious  that  no  society  can  be  organised 
simply  on  mutual  love.  Organised  fellowship  implies 
common  interests,  a  common  aim,  some  function  in  which 
the  whole  society  visibly  combines.  In  a  word,  the  Church 
is  not  the  fellowship  of  Christian  love — which  requires 
no  unity  of  organisation — but  the  fellowship  of  Christian 
worship.  The  common  worship  of  many  individuals  must 
be  the  expression  in  intelligible  form  of  their  common 
relation  of  faith  towards  God.  We  have  already  seen 
that  all  personal  faith  implies  personal  knowledge.  The 
intelligent  expression  of  faith  therefore  implies  explicit  and 
formulated  knowledge.  Put  face  to  face  with  this  argument 
the  Broad  Church  breaks  at  once  into  two  camps.  The 
one  camp  gives  up  the  conception  of  the  Church  as  the 
fellowship  of  worship,  and  proposes  to  have  a  national 
church  simply  as  an  instrument  of  national  culture,  a  view 
essentially  Socinian.  The  other  camp  proposes  either  to 
omit  everything  from  worship  with  which  some  may  differ, 
or  aims  at  a  spirit  of  Christian  charity  which  shall  enable  a 
man  to  be  edified  even  by  expressions  of  a  faith  which  is  not 
his  own.  On  the  first  alternative,  the  Church  must  perish 
from  inanition;  on  the  second,  worship  becomes  a  mere 
sentimental  enjoyment,  and  is  no  longer  a  real  approach  to 
God  through  Christ.  But  both  the  Sectarians  and  the  Broad 
Church  forget  that  church-fellowship  has  a  moulding  and 
upbuilding  power  on  those  who  take  part  in  it,  that  all 
believers  are  led  by  the  one  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  that  the 
unity  of  faith  is  stronger  than  the  diversity  of  personal 
experience.  It  is  not  the  shallowest  and  most  jejune 
apprehension  of  Christianity  which  fonns  the  basis  for  a 
worship  truly  Catholic.  A  full  and  all-sided  development 
of  Christian  motives  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to   all  true 
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faith,  if  its  fulness  is  not  that  of  individual  fancy,  but  of 
generalisation  from  the  normal  data  of  the  Bible.  Where- 
soever the  mind  of  Christ  is  set  forth,  there  faith  will  be 
awakened  and  instructed.  Men  of  diverse  experience  will 
not,  indeed,  lay  hold  with  equal  fulness  and  readiness  on 
every  aspect  of  Christian  truth ;  but  a  truth  really  Christian, 
when  set  forth  in  a  devotional  shape,  will  at  length  draw 
forth  the  sympathy  of  every  child  of  God, 

These  considerations,  I  think,  make  it  clear  enough  what 
the  real  problem  of  Church  administration  is,  and  in  what 
direction  its  solution  must  be  sought.  The  object  to  be 
attained  is  the  practical  expression  of  the  catholic  faith  of 
the  Church  in  acts  of  worship,  in  which  the  fellowship  of 
.believers  unites  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  God  in  Christ. 
The  faith  that  utters  itself  in  such  acts  is  necessarily  arti- 
culate, otherwise  there  could  be  no  conscious  fellowship.  If 
the  articulate  utterance  of  faith  expresses  only  the  personal 
experience  of  an  individual,  the  like-minded  alone  are  edified ; 
if  it  avoids  everything  that  is  definite,  no  one  is  edified  at 
all.  But  the  extremes  of  Sectarianism  and  the  Broad 
Church  may  both  be  avoided,  if  we  observe  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  normal  Christian  faith,  which  is  in  fact 
the  faith  of  the  Church  made  perfect,  and  which  has  the 
power  to  draw  all  believers  to  it ;  that  whenever  this  normal 
faith  is  intellectually  apprehended  in  all  its  bearings,  and 
practically  applied  to  the  administration  of  every  function 
of  the  Church,  the  Church  has  attained  to  catholicity,  and 
that  on  this  external  unity  cannot  fail  to  follow.  Thus  the 
unity  of  the  Church  is  not  impracticable  as  the  Sectarians 
suppose — nor  is  it  to  be  attained  by  compromise  and  mutual 
toleration  on  the  principles  of  the  Broad  Church.  Catho- 
licity must  be  produced  by  the  internal  growth  of  the  indi- 
vidual communions  which  actually  exist,  before  it  can  be 
manifested  in  the  disappearance  of  Church  parties  in  an 
outward  unity.  The  catholicity  of  an  ecclesiastical  com- 
munion means  nothing  else  than  that  all  its  functions  are 
so  adjusted,  that  in  them  every  truly  Christian  impulse  of 
the  believing  heart  towards  God  finds  utterance,  and  that 
every  side  of  the  gospel  message  is  fully  set  forth  to  faith. 
And  failures  in  catholicity  are  of  two  kinds;  (1),  failnres 
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lying  in  the  direction  of  sectarianism — the  admission  into 
the  constitution  and  worship  of  the  Church  of  elements  of 
local  and  temporary  value,  distinctive  principles — political, 
national,  or  personal — ^which  go  beyond  normal  Christianity ; 
and  (2),  failures  lying  in  the  direction  of  the  Broad  Church, 
that  is,  the  omission  to  make  prominent  genuine  Christian 
motives  which  are  capable  of  social  expression.  The  Church 
is  now  imperfect  and  divided,  because  there  is  no  communion 
which  is  free  from  defects  in  both  these  directions;  but 
every  communion  deserves  the  name  of  catholic  only  in 
proportion  as  it  sets  before  it  as  the  ideal  aim  of  all  Church 
administration  to  attain  more  and  more  fully  to  the  expression 
in  every  social  function  of  a  full-grown,  all-sided,  and  normal 
faith. 

Thus  the  progress  of  the  Church  depends  onHhe  presence 
of  two  things— ^rsf,  a  vigorous  theology,  diligently  engaged 
in  bringing  into  clearer  light  all  sides  of  Christian  truth, 
giving  to  each  Christian  motive  and  belief  its  due  prominence 
and  right  place  in  a  comprehensive  system,  and  placing  in 
the  light  of  this  knowledge  the  present  attainments  of  the 
Church.  And  with  this  must  be  conjoined  in  the  second 
place  a  wise  administration,  by  which  every  gain  of  insight 
into  the  ideal  to  which  the  Church  has  to  attain  is  duly 
applied  in  government,  discipline,  and  worship,  so  that 
the  new  insight,  which  is  in  truth  nothing  more  than  the 
explicit  development  of  something  involved  in  all  true  faith, 
may  now  be  consciously  presented  to  the  whole  community, 
and  find  an  answer  in  the  hearts  of  all. 

To  recapitulate:  The  functions  of  the  Church  as  the 
society  of  public  worship  are  imperfect,  unless  discharged 
in  a  way  corresponding  to  the  ideal  unity  of  the  fellowship 
of  the  Eedeemed.  Thus  all  Church  worship  must  aim  at 
catholicity,  and  genuine  catholicity  is  the  principle  that 
must  guide  the  whole  government  and  administration  of  the 
Church.  But  catholicity  does  not  mean  toleration  and 
compromise.  It  means  the  gathering  up  of  all  aspects  of 
truly  Christian  converse  with  God  into  a  unity  of  devotional 
expression  in  which  every  believer  can  join.  This  is  an 
ideal  remote  from  the  present  state  of  the  Churches.  But 
it  is  an  ideal  that  must  at  length  be  realised.    For  it  is 
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certain  that  a  normal  expression  of  Christian  faith  has  the 
power  of  appealing  to  every  believer,  and  of  doing  so,  not  in 
virtue  of  any  abstractness  and  hazy  generality,  but  just  in 
proportion  to  the  fulness  mth  which  it  takes  up  everything 
that  lies  in  the  whole  compass  of  Christian  truth.  Such  a 
normal  statement  of  Christian  faith,  rich  in  all  Christian 
knowledge,  but  freed  from  everything  of  human  idiosyncrasy, 
is  what  every  communion  that  claims  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
Church  Catholic  must  seek  to  attain  by  theological  research, 
and  to  apply  to  the  constant  improvement  of  the  practical 
administration  of  Church  functions.  A  Church  which  ceases 
to  theologise  ceases  in  the  same  moment  to  grow,  while 
conversely,  from  the  constant  action  and  reaction  that 
connect  knowledge  and  practice  in  all  moral  organisms,  a 
Church  whose  life  grows  dull,  will  also  cease  to  theologise 
aright. 

And  now  let  me,  in  conclusion,  draw  some  practical 
deductions  as  to  the  value  of  theology  as  a  preparation  for 
oflBce  in  the  Church. 

When  we  say  that  every  living  Church  must  have  a  living 
theology,  we  do  not,  in  accordance  with  our  argument,  imply 
that  every  Church  member  must  be  familiar  with  the  theo- 
logy of  the  communion  to  which  he  belongs.  On  the  con- 
trary, our  argument  has  been  that  a  Church  becomes  capable 
of  attracting  and  edifying  every  true  Christian,  whatever  his 
stage  of  knowledge  and  growth  may  be,  just  in  proportion  as 
every  act  of  public  worship  and  every  ecclesiastical  function 
rests  on  full  and  normal  theological  attainments.  Public 
worship  is  not  a  theological  exercise  in  which  men  meet 
on  the  basis  of  common  scientific  knowledge;  it  is  an 
exercise  of  common  faith,  in  which  the  gospel  message  is 
personally  set  forth  and  received  with  personal  affection  and 
obedience.  Thus  no  theology  is  required  in  order  that  a 
man  may  with  edification  join  in  the  worship  of  the  Church. 
Theology  is  the  affair  of  him  who  conducts  that  worship,  the 
system  of  knowledge  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  lead  the 
service,  not  as  a  man  calling  on  the  like-minded  to  sympa- 
thise with  his  own  personal  experience,  but  as  one  who,  out 
of  the  riches  of  an  all-sided  grasp  of  the  fulness  of  the 
gospel,  can  bring  forth  words  of  promise  and  admonition. 
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words  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer,  suited  to  every  Christian 
need,  and  yet  free  from  all  individualism.  And  what  is  true 
of  the  central  function  of  public  worship,  is  true  of  every 
Church  act.  There  is  indeed  no  act  of  government  or  dis- 
cipline in  which  Church  rulers  can  deal  with  imperial  autho- 
rity, indiflferent  to  the  necessity  of  carrying  with  them  the 
mind  of  the  whole  Church.  But  it  is  not  necessary  that  each 
Church  member  should  have  the  knowledge  requisite  to  judge 
for  himself  from  the  first  on  all  questions  of  administration. 
It  is  Church  rulers  that  must  use  their  special  knowledge  to 
solve  each  practical  question ;  but  the  question  is  not  solved 
till  the  decision  upon  it  is  put  into  a  form  which,  expressing 
the  mind  of  Christ  Himself,  and  so  appealing  directly  even  to 
uneducated  faith,  does  carry  with  it  the  hearty  .sympathy  of 
the  faith  of  the  whole  Church. 

Thus  our  principle  assumes  the  practical  shape  that  no 
Church  act,  whether  of  policy,  discipline,  or  worship,  can  be 
rightly  conducted  except  on  the  basis  of  a  sound  theology,  and 
with  such  an  application  of  theological  principles  as  shall 
appeal  to  personal  faith.  The  application  of  this  rule  demands 
a  combination  in  the  government  of  the  Church  of  theological 
attainments  with  practical  tact  and  sympathy  with  the  un- 
theological  Christian,  which  is  very  fitly  acknowledged  in  our 
Presbyterian  system  of  Church  Courts.  But  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  Presbyterianism  distinctly  provides,  what  there  is  now 
some  inclination  to  forget,  that  no  exercise  of  Church  power 
shall  take  place,  and  no  ordinance  be  administered,  except 
under  the  presidency  or  with  the  active  participation  of  men 
theologically  trained.  That  is,  the  Presbyterian  theory  is 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  result  of  our  argument,  and  is 
violated  when  a  man  who  has  not  been  duly  recognised  as 
adequately  instructed  in  the  theology  of  the  Church  takes 
upon  him  any  such  independent  and  individual  piece  of 
administration  as  the  conducting  of  an  ordinary  diet  of  wor- 
ship. The  equality  of  the  elder  with  the  minister  in  acts  of 
rule  does  not,  in  the  sense  of  Presbyterianism,  imply  indiffer- 
ence to  the  position  that  every  Church  act  must  be  theo- 
logically directed,  but  is  the  practical  expression  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  theological  knowledge  is  not  rightly  applied  to 
practical  questions^  when  it  is  not  so  applied  as  to  cany  the 
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conviction  of  God-fearing  and  right-minded  men  who  are  noi 
theologians. 

Thus  every  candidate  for  the  ministry  who  contemplates  a 
sphere  of  life  in  which  he  shall  be  called  to  administer  Chuidi 
ordinances,  to  supply  general  principles  of  Christian  know- 
ledge for  the  whole  internal  administration  of  a  congr^atioD, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  take  an  active  part  among  the  techni- 
cally instructed  members  of  the  higher  courts,  is  looking  for- 
ward to  a  life-work  for  which  the  first  and  most  indispensaUe 
qualification  is  a  sound  and  thorough  knowledge  of  theology. 
A  minister  who  is  not  a  theologian  may  be  a  useful  man  in 
his  parish  in  the  way  in  which  an  influential  private  Christian 
or  a  good  ruling  elder  is  useful,  but  it  is  wholly  impossible 
that  he  can  do  well  that  work  for  which  the  Church  places 
him  in  ministerial  office. 

The  failure  will  be  most  striking  and  inevitable  in  the 
pulpit,  though  perhaps  it  is  just  in  the  pulpit  that  such  men 
most  readily  imagine  themselves  strong.  Many,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  go  forward  to  the  ministry  with  the  conviction  that  the 
necessary  conditions  of  effective  pulpit  work  are  not  at  all 
theological,  but  consist  merely  in  personal  earnestness,  com- 
bined with  certain  powers  of  vigorous  expression  and  a 
measure  of  literary  culture.  It  is  thought  that  a  congregation 
must  be  interested  by  good  expression  and  literary  grace,  in 
order  that  so  they  may  be  edified  by  sympathy  with  the 
expression  of  the  minister's  faith.  And  so  plausible  does  this 
view  appear  to  many,  that  it  is  more  than  hinted  that  the 
ideal  divinity  hall  would  be  half  a  prayer-meeting  and  half  a 
school  of  rhetoric  and  style.  But,  in  truth,  rhetorical  or 
literary  culture  has  just  the  same  value  to  a  minister  as  to  any 
other  public  man.  Purely  literary  interest  is  wholly  out  of 
place  in  the  pulpit,  when  it  ceases  to  stand  in  direct  subordina- 
tion to  the  devotional  aim  of  the  service.  It  is  no  merit  in 
a  sermon  that  it  is  attractive  to  those  who  have  not  come 
together  with  the  single  motive  of  common  edification  in  joint 
worship.  But  tho  man  who,  when  his  words  are  stripped  of 
literary  varnish,  has  nothing  to  offer  for  the  people  s  edifica- 
tion but  sympathy  with  his  own  faith,  is  not  fit  to  be  a 
minister.  It  is  the  Bible  which  is  the  true  manual  of  a 
catholic  religious  life  ;  and  the  Bible,  not  interpreted  by  that 
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personal  experience  which  only  culls  stray  flowers  from   its 
pages,  but  set  forth  through  diligent  study  in  that  many-sided 
fulness  by  which  it  supplies  the  Church's  every  need.     That 
is  no  scriptural  and   no   catholic   knowledge   in  which   the 
normal  religious  experience  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  is 
applied  to  the  worship  of  the  congregation  only  through  the 
non-normal  vehicle  of  uninspired   experience.     A  man  who 
bandies  God's  word  thus  may  sometimes,  if  his  piety  is  deep 
and  his  personality  strong,  become  a  great  influenca     He 
may  even  be  instrumental  in  saving  souls  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
his   ministerial  work   will   weaken   the   Church.      Working 
always  under  the  guidance  of  his  own  partial  and  impure 
religious  life,  he  will  carry  with  him  the  like-minded,  and  will 
fail  to  edify  others.     All  men  whose   minds   are   not  of  a 
peculiar  type  will  cease  to  be  edified.     The  all-sided  growth 
of  the  congregation,  which  depends  mainly  on  the  right  and 
profitable  administration  of  gospel  ordinances,  will  sustain  a 
grievous    check.      The    few  like-minded    who  retain    some 
semblance  of  congregational  vigour  will  grow  more  and  more 
narrow  and  one-sided,  being  nourished,  not  on  the  sincere 
milk  of  the  Word,  but  on  so  much  thereof  as  the  minister  can 
himself    assimilate;    and   the   usual    marks   of    a    sectarian 
development  will  appear  in  the  alienation  of  the  children  of 
the  congregation,  whose  places  are  taken  by  deserters  from 
other  churches.     Of  all  the  temptations  to  which  the  student 
of  theology  is  exposed,  there  is  none  more  insidious,  and  none 
more  dangerous,  than  the  temptation  to  excuse  want  of  dili- 
gence in  study  by  concentration  on  the  qualification  of  personal 
piety.     There  is  no  path  of  Christian  duty  in  which  a  man 
can  walk,  unless  he  walks  also  near  to  God ;  but,  for  this  very 
reason,  no  advance  in  Christian  life  is  in  itself  a  qualification 
for  one  sphere  of  usefulness  more  than  for  another.     Nay,  a 
high  degree  of  spirituality  cannot  be  maintained  by  any  man 
except  in  the  discharge  of  duties  for  which  he  is  properly 
qualified.      The  man  therefore  who  seeks  the  office  of  the 
ministry  in  reliance  on  his  personal  piety  and  earnestness  of 
purpose,  will  not  only  be  deceived  in  his  hopes  of  usefulness, 
but  grievously  perils  his  spiritual  life.     Personal  piety  is  no 
call  to  the  ministry,  unless  it  is  also  a  call  to  full  and  zealous 
preparation  for  the  ministry. 
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If  the  central  function  of  presidence  in  Qospel  ordinanoa 
is  entrusted  by  our  Presbyterian  system  only  to  men  theo- 
logically trained,  the  minister  is  associated  in  all  other  parU 
of  his  congregational  work  with  untrained  elders.     But  the 

minister  who  is  supported  by  the  Church  in  order  that  he  may 
give  his  whole  time  to  functions  which  the  elders  discharge 

voluntarily,  manifestly  lies  under  special  responsibility  in  these 
duties  also.  In  all  congregational  matters  the  minister  is  justly 
expected  to  take  a  leading  part,  not  only  in  the  amount  of 
work  he  does,  but  in  the  way  he  does  it.  Yet  it  is  absurd  to 
expect  that  in  natural  talent,  in  Christian  experience,  in  good 
sense  and  tact,  the  minister  shall  excel  all  his  elders.  Even 
that  pre-eminence  which  comes  of  greater  practice  is  not 
possessed  by  a  young  minister  who  is  called  to  preside  in  a 
court  of  old  and  experienced  men.  What  the  Church  reckons 
on  in  placing  a  young  unpractised  man  in  such  a  position,  is 
simply  his  theological  training,  his  acquaintance  with  large 
views  of  truth,  large  principles  of  administration,  deduced 
from  the  careful  study  of  the  Bible  and  the  history  of  the 
Church.  The  minister  who  is  really  thus  equipped  will  not 
fail  to  take  the  right  place  in  his  congregation,  and  to  win 
corresponding  respect ;  for  all  men  feel  that  he  has  a  claim  to 
preside  in  practical  matters  who  is  able  to  throw  on  them  the 
light  of  general  principles.  But  the  minister  who  is  not  a 
theologian  is  nowhere  weaker  than  in  his  own  session  or  in 
the  midst  of  his  congregation.  He  has  no  principles  of  know- 
ledge which  can  give  him  a  wide  grasp  of  administrative 
questions.  He  maintains,  therefore,  only  that  influence  which 
is  due  to  his  purely  personal  qualities,  or  which  he  can 
assert  by  clerical  pretentiousness — by  claiming  for  his  office, 
as  an  office,  the  respect  which  is  due  to  the  right  perform- 
ance of  its  functions.  He  becomes  a  leader  only  to  those 
weaker  than  himself,  and  the  best  office-bearers,  who  should 
be  his  greatest  helpers,  either  wholly  overshadow  him  or  be- 
come objects  of  jealousy  and  centres  of  party  feeling.  There 
is  no  such  source  of  congregational  divisions  as  an  ignorant 
ministry. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the  theology  which  our 
argument  contemplates  as  the  proper  preparation  for  congre- 
gational work,  does  not  mean   such  a  congeries  of  private 
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Deculations  as  some  men  pride  themselves  upon.  A  theology 
seful  for  practical  work  consists  mainly  (1.)  of  Biblical  know- 
jdge,  and  (2.)  of  a  grasp,  both  dogmatical  and  historical,  of 
lat  system  based  on  the  Bible  which  is  embodied  not  only 
1  the  constitution  but  in  the  consciousness  of  the  Church. 
*he  man  who  is  not  prepared  to  discharge  his  functions  in  the 
jnse  of  the  Church,  has  no  right  to  stand  in  the  ministry ; 
18  pretension  to  subordinate  the  worship  of  a  congregation 
)  personal  conclusions  of  speculative  theology,  is  in  spirit 
3ctarian,  and  must  always  be  resisted  by  Church-government. 
lD  appreciative  mastery  of  the  Church's  present  theology, 
ith  a  recognition  of  its  positive  value  for  practical  work,  is  the 
me  basis  of  ministerial  usefulness,  and  in  congregational 
latters  will  seldom  fail  to  supply  adequate  guidance  even  to 

man  destitute  of  theological  originality.  But  the  future  of 
or  Church  depends  on  the  solution  of  problems  not  purely 
^ngregational. 

Every  attentive  student  of  the  past  history  of  Scottish 
"resbyterianism,  and  especially  of  the  last  few  years,  must 
dmit  that  the  larger  problems  that  lie  before  a  Church  which 
ims  at  visible  catholicity,  are  not  yet  even  theoretically  solved 
-that  they  remain  problems  partly  because  our  higher  Church 
Durts  are  not  suflSciently  skilled  in  the  practical  application  of 
ur  present  theological  ideas,  but  partly  also  because  these 
leas  themselves  are  on  many  points  too  unclear  and  defective 
)  serve  present  needs.  The  history  of  late  events  has  shewn 
lat  even  those  branches  of  the  Scottish  Church  which  have 
eed  themselves  from  the  hampering  tutelage  of  the  State 
iill  fall  short,  not  only  in  knowledge  of  one  another,  but  in 
ear  comprehension  of  their  own  principles. 

The  fusion  of  separate  communions  has  proved  impossible, 
lainly  because  of  the  lack  of  true  unity  in  our  own  Church  ; 
Bcause  with  much  brotherliness  of  spirit,  and  much  common 
5al  for  the  advancement  of  Christ's  cause,  there  is  not  that 
ear  oneness  of  Church  consciousness  which  it  is  the  object  of 

growing  theology  to  supply.  The  problem  of  advance  in 
Lsible  catholicity  remains  unsolved,  partly  because  a  sound 
3ctrinal  and  historical  appreciation  of  the  present  theology  of 
le  Church  in  its  relation  to  present  needs  is  not  diffused 
iroughout  the   ministry,   or    even    among    leaders  in  our 
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ecclesiastical  courts,  and  partly  because  theology  has  not  yet 
spoken  any  decisive  and  convincing  word  on  the  questions  of 
the  day ;  because  during  two  hundred  years  of  Church  life 
there  has  been  hardly  any  marked  advance  in  the  Church*t 
systematic  knowledge. 

It  is  plain  that  the  supply  of  these  two  defects  must  go 
hand  in  hand.  Only  by  diffusing  through  the  whole  ministiy 
a  higher  ideal  of  theological  attainments,  a  greater  aptitude 
for  theological  reasoning,  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  histori- 
cal personality  of  the  Church,  can  we  ensure  that  those  meo 
shall  come  to  the  front  who  are  able  to  deal  with  practical 
(questions  in  a  way  truly  catholic ;  and  that  when  iJie  right 
solution  of  a  problem  is  set  forth,  its  adequacy  shall  be 
generally  realised. 

Unquestionably  this  is  the  first  step  to  the  removal  of 
present  evils.  No  novel  speculations,  no  new  theologicel 
lights,  can  save  a  Church  which  has  not  learned  thoroughly 
to  understand  and  appreciate  her  present  constitution.  But 
withal  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  theological  consdouA- 
ness  of  the  Church  requires  not  only  to  be  awakened,  but  tQ 
be  guided  forward  to  higher  conceptions  of  the  truth.  The 
doctrine  of  theological  finality  can  never  be  accepted,  save  in  a 
Church  very  ignorant  of  her  own  principles,  or  very  indifferent 
to  their  practical  application.  It  is  not  well  that  long  years 
of  bitter  conflict  should  be  necessary  to  produce  the  conviction, 
that  on  one  very  secondary  point  of  doctrine  and  constitution, 
our  theology  has  not  yet  reached  completeness:  On  the  basis 
of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  has  been  already  obtained,  it 
is  the  constant  business  of  the  Church,  in  knowledge  as  in 
practice,  to  reach  on  to  more  perfection.  And  this  must  be 
sought,  not  only  by  the  private  labours  of  individuals,  but  by 
the  organised  effort  of  the  Church  as  a  whole  to  increase  her 
provision  for  the  acquisition  and  the  advance  of  sound  science. 
That  Church  is  not  wise  which  grudges  to  spend  her  best 
wisdom,  her  ablest  men,  her  richest  means,  on  the  twofold  task 
of  theological  research  and  theological  instruction. 

W.  R  Smith. 
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Art.  II. — Tilt  Synagogue  and  the  Church 

(Second  Paper.) 

N  sketching  the  story  of  the  Synagogue  and  the  Church  of 
the  middle  ages  in  a  previous  paper,  we  selected  one  page 
Dm  the  many-leaved  narrative  as  representative  of  the  whole. 
L  entering  on  the  post-Reformation  period,  we  shall  likewise 
ideavour  to  gain  a  view  of  the  entire  field  by  following  the 
jvelopment  in  a  single  case.  We  turn  to  Germany,  the 
rthplace  of  Protestantism,  the  land  of  experiment  in  faith 
id  morals. 

When  the  light  of  the  Reformation  ])roke  over  Europe, 
;hting  up  men's  minds  with  the  knowledge  of  a  more  excel- 
Qt  Christianity,  and  destroying  in  their  hearts  those  ancient 
ola  which  had  so  long  been  buttressed  on  their  shrines  by 
norance  and  superstition,  a  new  era  began  to  dawn  upon 
e  House  of  Israel.  The  antagonism  hitherto  subsisting 
itween  the  Synagogue  and  the  Church  gradually  began  to 
30  much  of  its  former  shai-pness  of  outline.  In  the  wide 
aim  of  intellectual  eflFort  which  liberty  of  thought  and 
nscience  had  suddenly  thrown  open  to  all  comers,  no  dis- 
iction  could  possibly  be  made  between  Jew  and  Gentile, 
freer  intei-course  began  to  obtain  between  the  two  parties  ; 
id  as  a  necessary  consequence  a  spirit  of  tolerance  and 
utual  respect  was  engendered,  which  materially  aided  in 
irying  the  bitter  memories  of  the  past.  The  marked 
ange  which  had  become  apparent  in  the  whole  tone  of 
iristian  society  could  not  fail  to  awaken  the  wonder  of  the 
jws,  and  to  bring  them  to  inquire  into  its  nature  and  cause, 
the  first  gush  of  Christian  love  and  zeal  after  the  emanci- 
ition  of  Christendom,  it  seemed  at  one  time  as  if  the 
nversion  of  Israel  was  about  to  become  the  first  concern  and 
ief  aim  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  At  the  outset  Luther's 
art  beat  high  with  the  hope  of  the  speedy  conversion  of  the 
iws,  and,  through  their  missionary  zeal  and  labours,  of  an 
gathering  of  the  nations  to  the  fold  of  Christianity  so  rapid 
at  it  should  be  for  ihe  whole  world  as  life  from  the  dead, 
e  wrote  a  little  book,  afterwards  translated  into  Latin  by 
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Justus  Jonas,  shewing  "that  Jesus  was  by  birth  a  Jew  "in 
which  this  lofty  hope  is  very  apparent  throughout.  In  this 
work  he  ascribes  the  Jews  hardness  of  heart  to  the  unworthy 
treatment  they  had  met  with  at  Christian  hands  for  so  many 
centuries,  or,  as  he  strongly  puts  it,  at  the  hands  of  "our 
fools,  popes,  bishops,  sophists,  and  monks."  "  If/'  he  continues, 
"  the  apostles,  who  were  themselves  Jews,  had  dealt  with  us 
Gentiles  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  dealt  with  thdr 
brethren,  certes,  not  one  Gentile  had  ever  become  a  Christisn. 
Since,  therefore,  they  have  acted  so  brotherly  towards  us 
Gentiles,  let  us,  in  return,  act  brotherly  towards  the  Jews  in 
the  hope  of  converting  some  of  them."  It  is  saddening  to 
note  how  the  great  Reformer  s  views  upon  this  point  radically 
changed  in  later  life.  In  a  subsequent  work  he  thus 
expresses  himself :  "  It  is  just  as  hard  to  convert  the  Jews  as 
to  convert  the  devil  A  Jewish  heart  is  hard  as  wood,  or 
stone,  or  iron,  so  that  it  can  no  way  bo  touched.  In  one 
word,  they  are  all  young  devils  condemned  to  hell."'  He 
did  not  hesitate  to  recommend  that  violent  measures  should 
be  used  to  force  them  to  baptism.  In  consequence  of  this 
remarkable  and  most  unhappy  change  of  sentiment  on  the 
part  of  Luther,  the  idea  of  direct  mission  work  among  the 
Jews  was  abandoned,  and  long  remained  in  abeyance  in  the 
Church  he  founded. 

Nevertheless  the  Reformation  exercised  indirectly  an  enor- 
mous spiritual  influence  upon  the  Jews  in  Germany.  The 
more  liberal  study  of  Christianity  and  the  Church,  in  the  new 
and  better  light  in  which  they  were  now  held  forth  to  view, 
the  freer  intercourse  with  Christians,  the  more  diligent  study 
of  the  sacred  writings,  now  translated  into  the  language  of 
the  people,  and,  above  all,  the  higher  .Christian  tone  that  had 
be<nin  to  manifest  itself  in  all  Christian  circles,  resulted  in 
bringing  over  to  the  truth  many  earnest  spirits  from  the  ranks 
of  Judaism. 

Among  these  a  high  place  is  due  to  Paulo  Riccio,  the 
celebrated  professor  at  Padua,  and  subsequently  Court  physi- 
cian of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.  Addicted  to  astrologic 
and  cabalistic  studies,  he  managed  to  get  involved  in  fierce 

*  Compare  the  quotations  from  Luther's  Works  in  Hengstenberg's  *•  Opfer 
der  heiligcn  Schrift,  Die  Juden  and  die  christliche  Kirche."  Berlin  :  1859. 
p.  52,  £. 
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controversy  with  Eck,  who  had  denied  the  theory  advanced 
in  his  treatise,  Be  Coelesti  Agricultural  regarding  the  inhabi- 
tation of  the  planets.  Erasmus  held  Riccio  in  the  highest 
esteem,^  calling  him  "  a  soul  bom  for  the  graces  and  for 
friendship."  He  endeavoured,  by  means  of  philosophy,  to 
convince  his  brethren  of  the  higher  claims  of  Christianity,  and 
did  good  service  in  encouraging  the  community  against  the 
Turks,  who  were  then  threatening  Christendom. 

Another  eminent  proselyte.  Rabbi  Johannes  Isaac  Levita, 
deserves  special  notice.  Whilst  engaged  in  translating,  for 
the  purpose  of  refuting  it,  Johann  Drakonites'  Commentary 
on  the  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah,  the  news  was  brought  to  him 
that  his  aged  father  had  embraced  Christianity,  and  been 
publicly  baptised.  Deeply  moved  by  this  event,  he  studied 
more  attentively  the  work  on  which  he  was  engaged.  A  new 
light  broke  over  the  prophetic  page.  He  recognised  the 
"  Servant  of  the  Lord"  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
and  believing  the  report  of  the  Gospel,  was  baptised  into  the 
Church  of  Christ.  His  veneration  and  love  for  Luther  were 
so  great,  that  on  the  Reformer's  death  he  wrote  a  "  Lamenta- 
tion" for  him,  called  the  Zionide,  and  fashioned  after  the 
model  of  the  Hebrew  lamentation  for  King  Josiah.  More 
valuable  are  his  works  on  Hebrew  Grammar,  produced  during 
his  professorate  in  Cologne.  He  was  a  determined  enemy  of 
the  Jesuits  in  his  day,  and  wrote  several,  treatises  against 
them.  His  contemporary  and  friend,  Paul  Staflfelsteiner, 
known  prior  to  his  conversion  as  Nathan  Ahron,  was  appointed 
theological  professor  in  Heidelberg,  and  wrote  a  Commentary 
on  the  22d  Psalm,  in  which  he  demonstrated,  in  opposition  to 
the  usual  Rabbinical  exposition,  its  prophetic  reference  to  the 
crucifixion  of  the  Messiah. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  immediate  result  of  the  Reforma- 
tion upon  the  Jews  was  the  publication  in  their  vernacular 
of  the  New  Testament.  A  German  proselyte,  Johann  Harzuge, 
published  the  first  Hebrew  translation  of  it,  printed  with 
rabbinical  types,  in  Cracow  in  1540.  Numerous  editions  of 
portions,  especially  the  Gospels,  followed,  and  were  read  with 
eager  curiosity  by  the  Jews.     Reference  may  here  be  made  to 

^  In  a  letter,  dated  10th  March  1516,  Erasmus  says  :  '*  Paulas  Riccius  sic 
me  proxuno  colloquio  rapuit,  ut  mira  quaedam  me  sitis  habeat  cum  homine 
saepius  et  familiarius  conserendi  sermoues. " 
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one  distiDguisfaed  name,  that  of  Mattfaaus  HadrianQS^^  who 
translated  into  Hebrew  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Salatation  of 
Mary,  and  the  &aVm  Regina,  He  was  by  birth  a  Spaniard, 
but  filled  a  professorial  chair  in  Loewn,  where  he  succeeded  in 
creating  great  enthusiasm  among  his  students  for  the  study  ot 
Hebrew  letters.  He  made  no  public  profession  of  Christianity, 
and  was  never  baptised,  but  the  character  of  a  true  disdple 
cannot  be  denied  him.  He  lectured  for  a  time  under  Luthei's 
auspices  at  Wittenberg. 

It  was  customary  in  this  age  for  those  Jews  who  had 
embraced  Christianity  to  engage  in  controversy,  sometimes  of 
the  bitterest  character,  with  their  former  brethren.  Doriiig 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  a  multitude  of 
pamphlets  made  their  appearance,  all  designed  to  hold  up  the 
Hebrew  faith  and  observances  to  public  ridicule.  Qiief  among 
these  polemics  was  Johann  Pfeflferkorn,  whose  celebrated  con- 
troversy with  Reuchlin  has  preserved  his  name  from  a  well- 
merited  oblivion.  He  was  baptised  in  1506,  and,  having  been 
taken  up  by  the  Dominicans,  forthwith  began  to  issue 
pamphlets  of  the  most  scurrilous  kind  against  his  former  CEuth 
and  brethren.  He  went  so  far  as  to  declare  in  one  of  lus 
writings,  quite  in  the  style  of  his  patrons,  that  those  obstinate 
Jews  who  refused  baptism  should  be  banished  from  the  land ; 
and  in  case  the  civil  power  declined  to  exercise  its  authority  in 
this  direction,  the  people  should  unite  in  forcing  their  rulers  to 
free  them  from  the  curse  of  having  such  unbelievers  dwelling 
among  them.  Notwithstanding  the  insignificance  of  the  writer, 
and  the  palpable  absurdity  of  his  arguments,  he  actually  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  an  Imperial  edict  in  1509  empowering  the 
priests  to  enter  Jewish  houses,  and  seize  and  destroy  all 
Hebrew  books  and  documents,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  sacred  writings.  It  was  this  edict  which  called  forth  the 
controversy  with  Reuchlin.  This  distinguished  scholar,  whose 
opinion  had  been  asked  in  reference  to  the  measure,  presented 
a  detailed  report  to  the  Imperial  Commissary,  Uriel  of  Mayence 
(1610),  in  which  he  condemned  the  edict  in  strong  terms, 
asserting  that  its  only  result  would  be  to  compel  the  Jews  to 

^  In  a  letter  to  i^gidius  Burlidius  in  1518,  Erasmus  pays  a  tribute  to  thii 
eminent  scholar :  **  HebraicsQ  literaturse  sic  peritus,  ut  mea  sententia  non 
alium  habeat  haec  eetas,  qui  cum  eo  conferri  possit.  Exposui  theologis,  qnalis 
sit,  neque  dubitarim  meo  recipere  periculo :  hunc  unum  esse  hao  actate^  qui 
nobis  fucrit  omnibus  votis  expetendus  "  (Epist  iii.  39). 
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print  their  books  for  the  future  in  Italy  or  Holland  instead 
of  Germany.  To  this  declaration  PfefFerkom  published  a 
rejoinder,  in  which  he  assailed  Reuchlin  in  terms  of  coarse 
invective.  A  controversy  arose  which  lasted  over  many  years, 
but  which  space  forbids  us  to  follow.  The  most  enlightened 
and  pious  men  of  the  age,  including  such  names  as  Erasmus, 
Hess,  Casarius,  Luther,  and  Hutten,  sided  with  Reuchlin, 
though  regretting  the  tone  of  bitterness  into  which  he  was 
sometimes  hurried.  In  a  letter  to  Erasmus,  6.  jr.,  he  thus 
speaks  of  his  opponent:  "Hoc  monstrum,  hoc  prodigium, 
Hebionem  corpore,  Thersitem  animo,  audacia  furentem,  scelus 
anhelantem,  pestem  mihi  nefarie  molientem,"  &c.  The  remark- 
able work,  JEpiatolcB  Obscurorum  Virorum,  was  the  most 
lasting  product  of  the  conflict.  In  it  the  ignorance  and 
impudence  of  Pfefferkorn  and  his  Dominican  friends  and 
patrons  were  exposed  with  such  fine  and  pointed  satire  that  all 
Germany  laughed  with  the  Humanists  at  the  monks  and  their 
ways.  The  final  result  of  the  whole  controversy  was,  that 
Reuchlin  not  only  vanquished  his  assailants,  but  succeeded 
also  in  rescuing  from  oblivion  a  large  number  of  Hebrew 
works  of  inestimable  value  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament^  and  in  creating  an  interest  in  the  study  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  which  produced  the  happiest  results  when, 
at  a  later  period,  organised  mission  work  began.  From  our 
present  standpoint  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  instructive 
cross-light  thrown  by  the  controversy  on  the  relations  subsist- 
ing in  that  age  between  the  church  and  the  synagogue.  It  is 
a  curious  and  significant  sign  of  the  times  to  find  a  Jew 
attacking  his  own  ancestral  faith  with  all  the  force  of  a 
scurrilous  invective,  whilst  the  most  eminent  and  enlightened 
Christian  doctors  take  sides  against  him  and  unite  in  defence 
of  the  assailed. 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  the  situation  in  the  sixteenth 
century  was  the  benevolent  and  Christian  disposition  evinced 
by  reigning  German  princes  to  promote  a  knowledge  of 
Christian  doctrines  among  their  Jewish  subjects.  The  princes 
of  Hesse  and  Darmstadt  were  specially  active  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  only  thing  open  to  censure  in  the  measures 
adopted  by  them  was  that  Jews  were  forced  to  attend  the 
lectures  and  disputations  got  up  for  their  instruction.     But, 
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notwithstanding  this  defect  in  the  means  employed,  the  spiiit 
of  love  that  prompted  the  measure  was  felt  and  appreciated, 
and  a  considerable  number  were  converted  to  the  truth.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  singing  of  hymns  in  the  churcbea 
proved  more  effective  in  many  cases  than  the  ^trguments  of  the 
preachers  in  opening  Jewish  hearts  to  the  GospeL 

Three  men  deserve  special  notice  for  the  zeal  and  sucoen 
with  which  tliey  laboured  in  this  age  to  convert  the  House  of 
Israel  to  the  faith  of  the  gospel.  These  were  Esdras  Edzaid 
in  Hamburg,  Spener  in  Francfurt,  and  Count  Zinzendorf,  the 
father  of  the  Moravian  Church. 

Edzard,  a  merchant  of  great  wealth,  had  found  time  to 
acquire,  under  Buxtorff's  tuition,  an  accurate  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  literature.  So  distinguished  were  his 
attainments,  that  a  professorship  was  several  times  offered 
him.  But  filled  with  love  for  his  Saviour's  brethren  after  the 
flesh,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  mission  work 
among  them.  The  respect  and  veneration  in  which  he  was 
held  by  all  cla.sses  of  his  fellow-citizens  procured  for  him 
ready  access  to  Jewish  houses,  and  by  his  extreme  kindliness 
of  spirit,  as  well  as  by  the  rational  method  in  which  he  pro- 
secuted his  labours,  he  succeeded  in  making  many  converts. 
Over  his  proselytes  he  watched  with  a  care  that  was  truly 
fatherly.  Every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  evening  he  assem- 
bled them  in  his  house  for  conversation  on  Christian  evidences 
and  experience.  On  Friday  evenings  the  circle  was  opened  to 
receive  all  who  might  come.  On  these  latter  occasions  his 
guests  came  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures  in  their 
hands ;  difiicult  points  of  interpretation  were  discussed ;  and 
at  intervals  hymns  were  sung  and  prayers  offered.  Two  days 
before  his  death  (1708)  the  venerable  man  gathered  as  many 
of  his  spiritual  children  as  were  within  reach  around  his  bed, 
and  exhorted  them  to  continue  stedfast  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  faith  he  had  taught  them.  Provision  was  made  in  his 
will  that  the  interest  of.  a  large  sum  of  money  should  be 
devoted  annually  to  the  furtherance  of  the  object  which  had 
lain  nearest  his  heart  during  life.  His  sons,  George  and 
Sebastian,  continued  the  work  ;  and  when  they  too  were  called 
away  from  their  labours,  the  Senate  of  Hamburg  undertook 
the  management  and  continued  support  of  the  Institute 
they  had  founded.    In  course  of  time  it  gradually  sank  into 
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obscurity,  and  has  now  lost  all  significance.  Still  Edzard's 
labours  were  abundantly  blessed  in  his  day;  and  there  are 
many  Christian  families  in  the  old  Hanse  town  whose 
ancestors  were  converted  from  Judaism  through  his  instru- 
mentality. It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  Edzard 
received  very  material  assistance  in  his  missionary  labours 
from  the  arbitrary  laws  then  obtaining  in  his  native  com- 
munity. One  provision  in  particular  of  the  old  Hamburg 
Code,  which  compelled  all  Jewish  parents  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  Christian  schools  until  they  had  completed  their 
fourteenth  year,  furthered  his  cause  immensely.  Edzard 
had  free  access  to  all  the  schools  in  the  city,  and  through  his 
loving  and  gentle  instructions  the  children's  hearts  were  easily 
won,  and  many  youthful  disciples  gained  for  the  Lord.  Thus 
the  fact  may  be  accounted  for,  that  a  larger  number  of  converts 
was  made  by  him  than  by  any  other  individual  labourer  of 
the  Evangelical  Church. 

The  man  who,  before  all  others,  claims  attention  by  the 
zeal  and  hopefulness  with  which  he  advocated  the  cause  of 
Israel  in  the  17th  century,  was  Spener.  It  may  be  said  of 
him  that  he  was  the  first  to  put  mission  work  among  them  on 
a  proper  basis.  The  principles  and  rules  laid  down  by  him 
for  the  successful  proclamation  of  the  gospel,  are  worthy  of 
careful  study  even  in  the  present  more  advanced  age  of 
missionary  enterprise.  He  was  not  entirely  free,  however, 
from  the  grealjt  error  of  the  Church  in  his  time,  that  the  task 
of  converting  Jews  to  Christianity  was  the  proper  work  of  the 
civil  power.  But  he  earnestly  disclaimed  every  idea  of  force 
or  penal  measures  being  adopted  towards  them.  All  must  be 
done  in  a  spirit  of  love,  the  only  motive  power  that  can  be 
appealed  to  or  recognised  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Only  the 
State  is  bound,  he  thinks,  to  aid  the  Jew  in  finding  a  trade 
which  shall  leave  him  less  exposed  to  temptations  to  fraud  or 
cunning,  than  the  hawking  and  usury  which  alone  were  open 
to  him  in  that  age.  Since  the  greatest  of  all  hindrances  to  the 
conversion  of  Jews  is  the  unholy  walk  and  conversation  of 
professing  Christians,  there  is  room  at  this  point  also  for  the 
intervention  of  the  civil  arm  to  punish  vice  and  encourage 
virtue  at  the  same  time.  The  chief  means  to  be  employed  to 
gain  Jewish  hearts  are  the  Scriptures  and  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel.    Preachers  he  counsels  to  be  prudent  in  their  choice 
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of  subjects,  as  well  as  in  their  method  of  argument.  They 
should  not  begin  with  what  may  be  termed  the  mysteries  of 
religion,  but  rather  with  those  historical  references  in  the  Old 
Testament,  which  most  plainly  find  their  fulfilment  in  the 
New.  A  suitable  theme  e.  g,  would  be  the  harmony  between 
the  teachings  of  Moses  and  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  or  the 
presence  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  of  all  the  signs  of  Messiahship 
looked  for  and  predicted  by  the  ancient  prophets.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  hedge  catechumens  and  proselytes  about  with 
every  safeguard  against  temptation  and  backsliding  which 
Christian  love  and  watchfulness  can  supply.  Above  all,  the 
prayers  of  the  Church  should  be  frequently  oflFered  for  the 
Divine  preservation  of  converted  Israelites  in  the  paths  of 
faith  and  Christian  patience.  These  rules,  and  many  othen 
of  a  similar  character,  are  well  worthy  the  careful  study  of  all 
who  would  labour  in  the  Hebrew  vineyard.  Spener's  own  life 
was  moulded  in  accordance  with  them ;  and  no  Jew  could 
come  in  contact  with  him  without  feeling  how  purely  and 
fervently  the  fire  of  love  for  Israel  burned  within  his  breast 

Zinzendorf  was  filled  with  the  same  ideas  reg8u:ding  the 
message  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews  as  Spener.  But  he  differed 
from  him  in  one  important  point,  the  nature  of  which  will  be 
most  clearly  seen  from  his  own  words.  In  an  address  to  the 
Jews  in  1740,  we  find  the  following  remarkable  utterance : 

"  From  the  beginning  ye  were  alwajrs  disposed  to  oppose  the  truth. 
Your  own  prophets  testify  against  you.  Moses  calls  you  a  stiff-necked 
people.  Thus,  when  ye  should  have  worshipped  the  One  God,  ye  desired 
many  gods  ;  ye  were  tohl  He  was  invisible,  and  ye  desired  to  see  Him ; 
ye  are  told  He  has  revealed  Himself  in  three  Persons,  and  ye  insist  on 
His  Unity.  We  tell  you  He  has  been  seen  of  men,  and  straightway  ye 
reply  that  no  one  can  see  Him.  Ye  went  up  to  your  high  places  instead 
of  His  Temple  ;  now,  when  He  may  be  worshipped  everywhere,  ye  iosist 
on  having  your  own  separate  holy  places." 

Whilst,  therefore,  he  was  prepared  to  preach  the  Gfospel  to 
all  heathen  nations,  Zinzendorf  was  unwilling  to  tell  those 
whom  he  addressed  as,  "  My  fathers,  whom  I  revere  for  your 
fathers'  sake,"  the  story  of  the  cross,  until  they  should  abandon 
their  self-righteousness  and,  becoming  little  children,  come  of 
their  own  accord  to  learn.  This  feeling,  however,  was  not 
shared  by  his  followers.  The  pious  Leonhard  Dober,  for 
example,  on  his  return  from  St  Thomas. about  1738,  devoted 
himself  without  any  reserve  to  missionary  work  among  the 
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Jews  of  Amsterdam.  He  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Hebrew 
quarter,  the  so-called  Joden-hoek,  where  he  lived  in  great 
poverty,  but  labouring  earnestly  in  his  noble  vocation.  The 
fruits  of  his  labours  were  few,  however,  until  Samuel  Lieber- 
kiihn,  himself  a  proselyte,  came  to  his  aid.  The  latter  soon 
gained,  through  his  extensive  knowledge  of  Hebrew  literature, 
an  entrance  into  circles  that  had  remained  obstinately  closed 
against  his  less  scholarly  colleague.  Gradually  Lieberkikhn 
came  to  exercise  an  extraordinary  influence  over  the  entire 
Jewish  population  of  Amsterdam.  They  called  him  their 
"  dear  Rabbi  Samuel,"  and  for  years  after  his  death  held  his 
memory  in  afiFectionate  veneration  as  a  man  who  *'  loved  their 
people."  He  was  the  means  of  bringing  many  converts  to  the 
Christian  fold. 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  refer  to  all  the  eminent 
proselytes  who  in  this  age  passed  over  to  the  Christian  ranks. 
Among  them  we  find  names  famous  in  the  annals  both  of 
Church  and  State.  One  feature  common  to  all  of  them,  and 
at  the  first  glance  somewhat  startling,  is  the  fact  that  their 
conversion  cannot,  we  believe,  in  a  single  case  be  traced  to  the 
direct  missionary  efforts  of  the  Church,  but  was  produced  by 
private  study  or  by  accidental  intercourse  with  pious  scholars. 
In  some  very  notable  instances  it  resulted,  though  indirectly, 
from  the  curious  influence  exercised  by  the  romantic  school 
over  the  most  cultivated  intellects  of  Germany.  We  shall 
glance  briefly  but  at  two  cases  representative  of  an  entire  class, 
which  includes  such  names  as  Neumann,  Christfels,  Christhold, 
Gottlob,  Heilbrun,  Lichtenberg,  Lichtenfeld,  Gottfried,  Stahl, 
Bubino,  and  Phillipsbom.  We  select  as  examples  Augusti 
and  the  celebrated  historian  Neander. 

Friedrich  Albrecht  Augiisti^  was  born  in  Frankfort  in  the 
year  1691.  His  Jewish  name  was  Josua  ben  Abraham  Eschel 
(Herschel).  His  father,  originally  a  goldsmith  of  Venice,  had 
been  driven  by  persecution  from  his  native  place,  and  settled 
in  the  old  German  city.  The  son  received  a  careful  education, 
and  from  his  earliest  years  evinced  such  extraordinary  talents 
that  high  expectations  were  cherished  by  the  Frankfort 
Synagogue  of  his  future  career.  But  the  sudden  death  of  his 
father,  leaving  his  family  unprovided  for,  seemed  to  cross  these 

>  Compare  the  short  but  admirable  biography  of  this  cxtraonlinary  man, 
published  by  the  Nieders^chsischen  Tractat-Gescllschaft,  Uambui^. 
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hopes.  His  mother  being  unable  to  support  him,  he  was  sent, 
whilst  still  a  mere  child,  to  the  care  of  a  rich  uncle  in  LithuaniAi 
Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  distinguished  Rabbi  who 
had  just  returned  from  Jerusalem,  and  who  spoke  only  Hebrew, 
Cbaldaic,  and  Arabic.  In  an  incredibly  short  time  the  youth 
learned  to  converse  in  these  languages,  and  having  thos 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  learned  traveller,  became  his  pupil, 
and  under  his  direction  began  to  study  the  Talmud.  Soon  he 
became  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the  traditions  of  hia 
fathers ;  and,  his  imagination  fired  by  the  stories  of  his  teacher 
regarding  the  wonders  of  his  fatherland,  he  resolved  to  make  a 
journey  to  the  East  and  see  with  his  own  eyes  scenes  famous 
in  Hebrew  history.  He  set  out  on  his  travels,  but  when 
passing  through  the  Crimea  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  band  of 
Tartar  robbers,  who  sold  him  into  slavery.  From  the  effects 
of  what  he  endured  in  the  slave  ship  which  conveyed  him  to 
Constantinople,  his  constitution  never  recovered.  In  the  slave 
mart  of  that  city  he  was  purchased  by  a  wealthy  renegade  from 
the  Jewish  faith,  who  carried  him  to  Smyrna.  At  length  some 
rich  Jewish  merchants,  moved  with  compassion  by  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  delicate  youth,  ransomed  him,  and  supplied  him 
with  means  to  return  home.  He  seems  to  have  had  some 
thoughts  about  this  time  of  embracing  Christianity ;  but  the 
priests  to  whom  ho  applied  for  instruction  were  men  whose 
ignorance  and  evil  ways  soon  inspired  tlie  pure-minded  earnest 
Hebrew  with  disgust  for  the  faith  they  professed  but  did  not 
practise.  He  journeyed  to  Cracow,  where,  as  subsequently  also 
at  Prague,  he  applied  himself  with  untiring  zeal  to  the  study 
of  Hebrew  theology.  His  great  attainments  soon  attracted 
general  notice,  and  led  to  a  proposal  from  the  Rabbinical 
College  of  Cracow,  that  he  should  proceed  to  Italy,  at  their 
expense,  to  study  the  Kabbala,  with  a  view  to  his  becoming  a 
Rabbi  when  he  should  have  attained  the  legal  age.  This 
proposal  he  accepted ;  but  shortly  afterwards,  when  on  the 
way  to  Rome,  circumstances  induced  him  to  change  his  purpose 
and  settle  in  Sondershausen.  Here  he  became  librarian  to  a 
wealthy  citizen  called  Wallich,  who  treated  him  with  the 
utmost  consideration,  and  in  whose  house  he  enjoyed  the 
society  and  friendship  of  many  distinguished  scholars,  whose 
hearts  he  won  by  his  dignified  demeanour  and  learned  dis- 
course.    On  one  occasion  thieves  broke  into  the  house,  and 
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Augusti,  ia  defending  his  patron's  property,  was  savagely 
beaten  and  left  for  dead  on  the  floor  of  the  library.  Soon 
after  his  recovery  a  trivial  incident  led  him  to  the  study  of 
Christianity.  His  friend  was  one  of  the  class  known  as  "  Court 
Jews/'  i.e.  Jewish  bankers  and  men  of  business  attached  to  the 
residences  of  German  princes.  On  the  death  of  his  sovereign, 
Prince  Christian,  Wallich  presented  his  new  patron,  Prince 
Gunther,  with  an  address  of  congratulation  on  his  accession. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  alluded  to  his  Highness's 
sainted  predecessor.  Gunther  abruptly  stopped  him  with  the 
question  how  it  came  that  he,  as  a  Jew,  could  thus  speak  of  a 
Christian,  seeing  that  in  Jewish  eyes  all  Christians  are  lost  for 
ever  when  they  die  ?  Wallich  appealed  to  his  librarian  as  one 
better  able  to  answer  the  question  than  himself.  Forthwith 
the  young  scholar  was  sent  for,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
prince  and  the  bishop  of  Sondershausen  demonstrated  that  the 
Jews  regarded  all  pious  Gentiles  who  kept  the  seven  laws  of 
Noah  as  the  saints  of  Jehovah.  The  learning  he  displayed 
on  this  occasion  gained  for  Augusti  the  friendship  of  Bishop 
Reinhard,  whose  pious  conversation  and  genial  Christianity 
soon  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  Jew.  He  began  to  study 
the  ancient  prophets,  especially  Isaiah,  in  the  light  of  Rein- 
hard's  criticism,  and  soon  came  to  recognise  the  Messiah  of  his 
people  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  He  resolved  to  make  a  public 
profession  of  his  new  faith,  and  carried  out  his  purpose  in  the 
synagogue  on  the  22d  May  1722.  The  scene  on  that  occasion 
is  described  as  one  of  inexpressible  solemnity.  When  he 
finished  making  his  declaration  before  the  assembled  Rabbis, 
Reinhard  arose  and  conjured  him  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  to 
weigh  well  the  step  he  was  taking  before  it  should  be  irrevoc- 
able. It  was  not  yet  too  late  to  retreat.  Only  on  the  ground 
of  the  strongest  convictions  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  would 
he  be  justified  in  abandoning  Judaism.  But  Augusti's  answer 
was  clear  and  final :  "  He  believed  with  his  whole  heart  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  Son  of  God,  the  Messiah,  who  should 
redeem  Isi-aeL"  He  was  proof  against  the  entreaties  of  his 
weeping  friends,  and  left  the  synagogue  with  Reinhard,  rejoic- 
ing that  he  had  found  the  Lord.  After  some  months  spent  in 
meditation  upon  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  in  spiritual 
conversation  with  his  friend,  he  was  baptised  on  Christmas 
day  1722.     He  afterwards   studied  Christian  theology  for  a 
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short  time  at  Leipzig  before  being  appointed  pastor  of  Eschen- 
berg,  in  the  Duchy  of  Saxe-Gotha,  where  he  laboured  for 
forty-five  years  till  his  death,  in  1782,  at  the  ripe  age  of 
ninety-one.  His  son,  who  succeeded  him  in  his  pastorate, 
made  an  oration  at  his  funeral  from  a  text  selected  by  the  old 
man  on  his  death-bed — Isaiah  liii.  4 — the  same  passage  that 
years  before  had  been  the  means  of  flooding  his  mind  with  the 
light  of  Gospel  truth.  The  bitter  enmity  displayed  towards 
him  by  his  former  brethren  -is  characteristic  of  the  change 
which  had  passed  over  the  relation  of  the  Synagogue  to  the 
Church.  Christendom  had  began  to  manifest  a  spirit  of  love 
towards  the  House  of  Israel,  and  by  the  force  of  this  new 
weapon  was  gaining  at  all  points  upon  Judaism,  and  gathering 
its  best  and  noblest  spirits  into  the  ranks  of  the  ChurcL. 
Hence  the  bitter  enmity  on  the  pai*t  of  the  more  extreme 
zealots  who  held  fast  to  their  faith.  On  one  occasion  an 
attempt  was  even  made  upon  Augustus  life  by  means  of  a 
pamphlet,  sent  him  through  an  unknown  hand,  the  leaves  of 
which  had  been  impregnated  with  a  deadly  poison.  The  odour 
penetrated  to  his  brain,  but  fortunately  the  plot  was  detected 
in  time  to  avert  a  fatal  result.    • 

The  case  of  Neandcr  properly  falls  within  the  nineteenth 
century,  but  we  refer  to  him  here  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  class  under  review.  The  biography  of  this 
extraordinary  man  who,  next  to  Schleiermacher,  has  been 
more  instrumental  tlian  any  other  in  stemming  the  tide  of 
rationalism,  has  yet  to  be  written.  But  men  are  still  living, 
in  high  places  in  the  academic  world  of  Germany,  toiling  in 
Lutheran  parishes,  in  not  a  few  instances  filling  high  offices  in 
the  service  of  the  State,  whose  eyes  still  moisten  and  whose 
lips  quiver  when  they  speak  of  their  departed  master,  of  his 
loving  gentle  ways,  of  his  childlike  simple  habits,  of  his  strong 
faith  in  the  Saviour  he  loved.  When  the  story  of  his  life 
comes  to  be  written,  that  will  not  be  its  least  interesting 
chapter  which  tells  how  he  moulded  by  his  teachings  the 
ecclesiastical  service  of  his  country,  by  sending  forth  from  his 
class-room  to  fill  the  pulpits  of  Germany,  a  generation  of 
preachers  who  diflFer  from  their  predecessors  of  the  old  dead 
orthodox  period  in  being  strangely  in  earnest  about  the  'p^vwm 
of  the  Son  of  God.  Though  dead,  the  old  Jewish- Christian 
doctor  yet  speaketh,  and  teacheth  powerfully  in  the  Christian 
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churches.     Let  us  glance  briefly  at  the  leading  facts  of  his 
history. 

His  Jewish  name  was  David  Mendel,  and  his  mother  was  a 
relative  of  Mendelssohn,  the  philosopher/  His  parents  resided 
in  Gottingen,  where  the  historian  was  bom,  on  the  17th 
January  1789.  Soon  after  his  birth,  his  mother  separated 
from  her  husband,  and  settled  in  Hamburg,  which  city  Neander 
always  spoke  of  as  his  native  place.  The  extreme  poverty  of 
his  mother  seemed  to  preclude  all  hope  of  a  liberal  education, 
when  accident  procured  for  young  Mendel  the  notice  of 
Perthes.  The  great  bookseller  observed  the  Jewish  lad  one 
day  gazing  with  hungry  eyes  at  the  books  exposed  in  his 
shop  window,  and,  entering  into  conversation  with  him,  soon 
detected  his  rare  abilities.  He  determined  to  befriend  him, 
and  actually  undertook  the  cost  of  the  youth's  education  in 
the  Hamburg  Johaneum,  then  under  the  management  of 
Director  Gurlitt.  His  teacher  soon  recognised  the  vast  range 
of  the  boy's  intellect,  and  spared  no  pains  to  call  forth  hi3 
latent  genius.  His  attendance  in  the  Johaneum  began  in 
1803,  and  in  April  1805  he  was  ready  to  enter  the  university. 
He  took  leave  of  his  school  life  in  an  oration  on  the  theme, 
"  De  Judaeis  optima  conditione  in  civitatem  recipiendis." 
He  began  to  study  jurisprudence,  but  in  reading  Plato  felt  so 
deeply  moved  in  spirit,  that  he  forthwith  resolved  to  examine 
the  evidences  of  Christianity  in  the  light  of  philosophy.  His 
mind  never  lost  the  impressions  it  received  at  this  time ;  and 
some  of  his  most  celebrated  works  are  unmistakably  marked 
with  the  Platonic  impress.  The  work  which  the  Greek 
philosopher  had  begun,  Schleiermacher  was  to  finish.  Those 
wonderful  Reden  which  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch 
in  the  religious  life  of  Germany,  and  dealt  the  first  vigorous 
stroke  to  the  upas  tree  of  rationalism,  that  baneful  product  of 
the  dead  orthodox  age,  proved  in  Neander's  case,  as  in 
thousands  of  others,  the  golden  key  to  open  to  his  mind  and 
heart  the  meaning  of  the  Great  Mystery.  The  pietistic 
influences  emanating  from  Halle  were  utterly  powerless  against 
the  daring,  though  in  most  cases  earnest,  rationalism  of  the 
age.  Certainly  a  mind  like  Neander's  could  never  have  been 
touched  by  them.     But  his  spirit  found  its  fellow  and  true 

*  (Compare  Uhlhorn's  Biographical  Sketch,  Herzog,  x.  p.  235 ;  also  the 
Works  of  Krabbe,  Kling,  and  Uagenbach,  in  Stud,  u,  Krit.     1851.     III. 
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exponent  in  the  bold  speculative  genius  of  Scbleiermacher. 
Christian  philosophy  completed  what  Platonism  had  begun, 
and  the  youthful  Hebrew  believed  with  his  whole  heart  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  during  the 
time  of  his  searching  after  the  truth,  whilst  still  a  student  A 
jurisprudence  in  the  Hamburg  Gymnasium,  he  enjoyed  the 
intimate  acquaintance  of  such  men  as  Sieveking,  Neumann, 
Noodt,  Vamhagen,  Matthias  Claudius,  and  Adalbert  von 
Chamisso.  With  these  friends  he  formed  a  club,  whose 
symbol  was  the  North  Star,*  and  it  was  probably  their 
influence  that  induced  him  to  make  public  profession  of 
Christianity.  He  was  baptized  by  Pastor  Bossau,  in  the 
church  of  St  Catharine,  in  Hamburg,  on  the  25th  of  February 
180(),  and  forthwith  exchanged  his  legal  studies  for  theology. 
He  visited  the  University  of  Gottingen,  where  he  deriv^ 
much  benefit  from  the  lectures  of  Planck.  A  chance  conver- 
sation with  Professor  Frick,  whose  acquaintance  ho  made  in 
his  uncle  Stieglitzs  house,  in  Hanover  in  1807,  first  opened 
his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  his  teacher  Scbleiermacher,  whom, 
however,  he  regarded  till  the  day  of  his  death  as  his  spiritual 
father,  was  not  infallible.  He  laid  his  hitherto  philosophic 
guides  aside,  and  began  to  study  the  New  Testament  alone. 
Soon  he  advanced  far  beyond  his  teachers  in  spiritual  wisdouL 
He  preached  his  first  sermon  in  Wandsbeck,  from  the  text 
John  i.  1.  On  coming  down  from  the  pulpit,  Claudius 
embraced  him,  and  wept  tears  of  joy  over  him.  But  he  had 
convinced  himself  that  the  pulpit  was  not  his  vocation,  and 
resolved  to  devote  himself  to  ecclesiastical  history.  After 
refusing  several  offers  from  other  places,  he  accepted  a  profes- 
sorate in  Heidelberg,  where  he  introduced  himself  to  the 
University  in  1811,  by  a  dissertation :  "  De  fidei  gnoseosque 
Christianae  idea  et  ea,  qua  ad  se  invicem  atque  ad  philoso- 
phiam  referantur,  ratione  secundum  mentem  dementis  Alex- 
andrini."  But  Berlin,  and  not  Heidelberg,  was  to  be  Neander  s 
home  and  the  scene  of  his  great  life  labours.  Just  as  the 
University  of  Berlin  is  inseparably  bound  up  in  its  history  with 
the  rise  of  Prussia  from  the  ashes  of  those  desolating  fires 
which  France  had  kindled  over  Europe,  so  also  the  members 
of  the  theological  faculty  of  that  university  were  before  all 

^  Many  of  Neander's  letters,  as  also  Chamisso's,  are  signed  with  the 
initials  r.  r.  9,  ti,^i,  e.  r«  r0»  r«Aair  «frr^«».     Compare  Herzog,  x.  p.  236. 
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others  the  main  agents  and  leaders  in  the  great  theological 
reviaisaance  still  going  on,  and  in  that  Christian  regeneration 
of  Germany  which  has  hitherto  kept  pace  with  the  political 
elevation  of  the  empire.  Schleiermacher,  De  Wette,  and 
Neander  were  the  three  mightiest  among  the  new  reformers. 
The  latter  settled  in  the  capital,  and  in  1813  began  those 
great  works  which  have  made  his  name  famous  throughout 
the  world. 

Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  follow  the  course  of  his 
laborious  and  fruitful  life  in  its  details.  It  is  beyond  our 
province  to  criticise,  or  even  to  enumerate,  the  works  that 
emanated  in  rapid  succession  from  his  teeming  pen.  It  is 
enough  to  observe,  that  from  first  to  last,  all  his  writings  bear 
the  impress  of  the  great  theory  with  which  his  mind  was 
filled  regarding  the  history  of  the  Church.  For  Neander, 
the  story  of  the  method  and  events  of  God  s  government  of 
His  kingdom  was  one  grand  epic,  though  having  many  parts. 
He  saw  in  it  the  record  of  the  gradual  leavening  of  the  life  of 
man  with  the  life  of  God,  the  story  of  the  life  of  Christ 
inscribed  in  the  book  of  humanity,  the  narrative  of  a  divine- 
human  principle  emanating  from  the  Saviour,  and  gradually 
pervading  and  re-moulding  the  human  race.  "  History,"  says 
he,  *'  enables  us  to  recognise  how  a  little  leaven  cast  into  the 
lump  of  humanity  is  gradually  leavening  the  mass."  Half  a 
century  later,  Richard  Rothe  has  applied  the  same  theory  to 
ethical,  and  partially  also  to  political,  science,  which  Neander 
applied  to  ecclesiastical  history. 

His  influence  over  the  students,  as  indeed  over  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact,  was  extraordinary.  His  personal 
qualities  gained  for  him  not  only  the  respect,  but  also  the 
love,  of  all  who  knew  him.  The  mildness  of  his  judgments 
procured  for  his  theological  views  access  into  circles  which 
would  have  remained  obstinately  closed  against  the  harshness 
of  a  polemic.  His  favourite  motto  among  his  students  and 
friends  was,  "  Pectus  est  quod  facit  theologum  ;*'  and  this 
saying  characterises  his  entire  life  and  labours. 

He  was  carried  ofiF  by  dysentery  on  the  14th  of  July  1850. 
His  end  was  peaceful  and  easy,  like  a  child  falling  into  slumber. 
After  taking  leave  of  his  students  and  friends,  who  stood 
weeping  round  his  bed,  his  last  words  were,  "  I  am  tired,  and 
must  sleep;  good  night," — and  calmly,  as  to  sleep,  like  flowers 
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at  sundown,  his  spirit  swept  through  the  mysterious  gate  that 
swings  between  earth  and  heaven.  Dr  Strauss  of  Berlin  made 
an  oration  at  his  burial,  from  the  text,  **  That  disciple  ^om 
Jesus  loved  said  unto  Peter,  It  is  the  Lord,"  and  more  suit- 
able words  could  not  have  been  chosen  to  sum  up  the  life  and 
character  and  labours  of  the  dead.  Whilst  Schleiermacher 
undoubtedly  ranks  higher  as  a  Christian  philosopher,  and  was 
beyond  all  question  the  first  to  enter  the  lists  successfuHj 
against  rationalism  and  begin  the  regeneration  of  Christian 
theology  and  life  in  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  this  centuiy, 
yet,  so  far  as  regards  the  personal  and  practical  influence  of 
the  two  men  during  their  lives,  and  their  memories  when 
dead,  the  chief  place  must  be  assigned  to  Neander  the  Jew. 

John  C.  Moore. 
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IT  is  very  rarely  that  any  one  holds  a  professorship  for  fifty 
years.  Even  on  this  account  the  celebration,  two  yean 
ago,  of  Dr  Hodge's  professorial  jubilee,  was  a  somewhat 
notable  event.  It  was  all  the  more  notable  because  the 
venerable  divine  was  manifestly  in  the  full  vigour  of  his 
faculties : — witness  the  publication,  then  in  progress,  of  his 
great  work  on  Systematic  Theology ;  witness  also  the  prepa- 
ration since  then  of  a  work,  now  published,  on  Darwinism. 
But  it  was  most  notable  because  of  the  extraordinary  enthu- 
siasm that  characterised  the  celebration.  The  whole  Presby- 
terian Church  of  the  United  States,  of  which  Dr  Hodge  is 
the  acknowledged  Nestor,  was  manifestly  moved  to  its  deepest 
heart.  The  New  England  Congregationalists  were  really  not 
behind  their  Presbyterian  brethren.  American  Episcopacy 
was  represented  by  warmly  sympathetic  addresses  from  the 
venerable  Bishops  Macllvaine  and  Johns,  who  had  been 
fellow-students  with  Dr  Hodge  in  youth,  and,  notwithstanding 
some  vigorous  controversy  about  points  of  difference,  have 
been  his  warm  friends  through  life.  And,  to  say  no  more 
about  American  Evangelism,  the  celebration  was  characterised 
by  congratulatory  addresses  from  all  the  principals  and 
professors  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  £rom 
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professors  of  theology  in  the  other  Presbyterian  Churches  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  attitude  assumed  towards 
Dr  Hodge  by  all  who  thus  addressed  him  was  one  of  affection- 
ate respect,  such  as  few  men  have  ever  gained  from  the  great 
Evangelical  empire  which  they  represent.  The  undertone  of 
their  utterances  was  that  he  is  a  true  and  great  man,  theolo- 
gian, Christian, — yea,  that  in  some  respects  he  is  the  great 
divine  of  English-speaking  Christendom.  Dr  M*Cosh  went 
further  than  this,  speaking  of  Cunningham  and  Hodge  as  the 
two  greatest  divines  of  Christendom  iu  our  time ;  and  this 
statement  was  at  least  in  the  line  of  the  other  utterances  we 
have  referred  to. 

We  believe  that  the  lamented  Cunningham  regarded  Dr 
Hodge  as  really  the  greatest  living  theologian  in  Christendom, 
and  that  Dr  Hodge  has  held  Cunningham  in  the  same  estima- 
tion. This  may  have  been  the  generous  exaggeration  of  men 
who  in  the  noblest  sense  were  rivals,  and  who  both  were 
characterised  in  high  degree  by  the  heroism  of  modesty, 
without  any  taint  oi  falsetto  self-depreciation. 

Of  the  first  two  volumes  of  Hodge's  "  Systematic  Theology  " 
a  somewhat  elaborate  notice  has  already  appeared  in  this 
Review,  The  third  volume,  completing  the  work,  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  public.  Of  this  volume  we  will  only  say 
here  that  it  bears  the  same  general  characters  which  that 
notice  pointed  out  in  the  previous  two  volumes.  The  work 
as  a  whole  has  been  sufficiently  characterised  in  our  pages ;  and 
we  shall  not  now  go  into  any  further  criticism  of  it,  except  so 
far  as  it  may  give  us  illustrations  of  the  main  subject  of  our 
present  observations. 

In  the  present  article  we  shall  speak,  somewhat  freely 
and  discursively,  of  Dr  Hodge  himself,  regarded  as  the  repre- 
sentative man  of  what  is  now  well  known  as  Princeton 
theology. 

The  Princeton  Seminary  has  been  singularly  favoured  in 
respect  of  teachers.  During  the  two  generations  of  its  exist- 
ence it  has  been  presided  over  by  the  two  truly  noble  families 
of  the  Alexanders  and  the  Hodges,  along  with  other  indivi- 
duals, such  as  Dr  Dod,  of  fii-st-class  intellectual  and  spiritual 
power.  Though  the  first  president  was  the  excellent  Dr  Miller, 
the  first  professor  was  Dr  Archibald  Alexander,  and  Dr  A. 
Alexander  must  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  school.    It 
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is  difficult  for  general  readers  to  understand  bow  he  came  to 
be  so  profoundly  venerated  as  he  is  by  a  man  so  great  as  Dr 
Hodge.  But  readers  of  his  Life,  by  his  son  Dr  James  Waddell 
Alexander,  can  see  this.  His  long  life  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  noble  lives  in  ecclesiastical  biography.  For 
twenty  years  he  was  a  successful  minister  in  the  true  sense, 
and  (as  he  ever  continued  to  be)  a  preacher  of  pronounced 
individuality  and  extraordinary  power.  All  this  time  he  was 
a  keen  student  of  theology  in  all  its  departments.  After  these 
twenty  years  he  was  set  apart  by  the  American  Presbyterian 
Church  to  the  office  of  theological  professor  in  Princeton. 
There,  while  Dr  Miller  reigned,  Dr  Alexander  really  governed, 
for  forty  years.  Beginning  with  a  class  of  three  students,  he 
ended  with  leaving  Princeton  Seminary  the  most  important 
theological  institute  in  America,  and  with  making  the  name 
of  Princeton  synonymous  with  one  of  the  most  important  theo- 
logical schools  of  opinion  in  the  world.  The  reason  of  this  is 
that,  with  great  intellectual  power  and  ever-growing  ampli- 
tude of  learning,  he  was  not  only  a  sincere  and  humble  and 
energetically  fervent  Christian,  but  a  really  great  man,  with 
transcendent  administrative  capacity — one  of  those  men  who 
arc  bom  to  become  true  fathers  of  churches  and  nations. 

In  thus  speaking  of  Dr  Alexander,  we  are  not  led  away 
from  Dr  Hodge.  The  two  men  are  only  two  parts  of  one 
whole, — a  whole  represented  by  the  name  of  Princeton  theo- 
logy. Dr  Hodge  would  resent  as  a  personal  injury  the  sugges- 
tion that  he  has  been  anything  apart  from  Dr  Alexander.  Dr 
Alexander,  on  the  other  hand,  while  always  regarding  Dr 
Hodge  as  a  beloved  son,  very  early  began  to  look  up  to  this 
son  of  his  as  theologically  the  father  of  Princeton.  The  spirit 
of  his  regard  to  him  is  represented  by  an  utterance  of  Dr 
James  W.  Alexander,  in  connection  with  the  "Princeton 
Review,"  to  the  effect  that  Dr  Hodge,  in  relation  to  funda- 
mental questions,  prescribed  the  constitution,  while  the  other 
Princeton  people  carried  out  the  Hodge-given  constitution 
into  detailed  applications.  This  view  was  formally  taken  by 
the  elder  Alexander.  A  far  different  view  has  been  given  by 
Dr  Hodge.  The  reciprocal  relations  of  the  two  were  singularly 
beautiful.  We  might  set  the  matter  thus : — ^Alexander  was 
the  Socrates  of  the  Princeton  School,  and  Hodge  has  proved 
to  be  its  Plato  (?)  and  Aristotle.     The  two  between  them  have 
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been  the  leading  power  in  eliciting  a  school  of  Christian 
thought  which,  more  and  more  manifestly,  is  destined  to  be 
the  dominant  thought  of  Christian  America. 

Looking  back  over  the  history  and  progress  of  this  really 
illustrious  school,  one  is  struck  with  the  great  value  of 
individuals  and  families.  Alexander's  professorial  career, 
extending  down  to  1851,  overlapped  Dr  Hodge  s  during  about 
thirty  years.  Dr  Alexander  had  as  colleagues  his  two  sons, 
Drs  James  Waddell  and  Joseph  Addison.  Dr  Hodge  has 
as  colleagues  also  two  sons,  one  in  Princeton,  and  one  in 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  these  two 
noble  families  may  bo  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  Princeton 
School.  Notwithstanding  the  eminent  gifts  of  the  younger 
Alexanders,  their  father  must  be  regarded  as  theologic^ly 
the  head  of  the  family.  And  if  we  were  to  choose  between 
the  two,  Dr  Hodge  is  probably  more  fully  entitled  than  even 
the  elder  Alexander  to  be  regarded  as  Princeton's  leading 
representative  man. 

Such  discussions  regarding  the  comparative  value  of  families 
and  individuals  would  probably  be  ofiFensive  to  the  persons  in 
question  ;  for,  from  the  early  professorial  days  of  Drs  Alexander 
and  Miller  downwards,  the  Princeton  School  appear  to  have 
with  singular  brightness  and  beauty  obeyed  the  precept,  "  In 
honour  preferring  one  another."  It  may  therefore  be  best  to 
contemplate  the  two  families  together,  as  parts  of  one  whole. 
And  in  this  combination  they  present  a  very  memorable 
illustration  of  the  value  of  individuals  and  families.  For  the 
two  families  of  the  Alexanders  and  Hodges  have,  within  the 
last  two  generations,  been  the  leading  agencies,  under  God, 
in  giving  to  the  great  empire  of  New  America  a  theological 
back-bone.  As  an  illustration  of  contrast,  we  need  only  refer 
to  the  family  of  the  Beechers,  male  and  female.  Notwith- 
standing their  great  intellectual  power,  and  social  and  political 
enthusiasm,  and  warm  religious  feeling,  it  would  be  severe 
irony  to  say  of  this  family  that  they  have  materially  con- 
tributed towards  the  formation  of  a  theological  back-bone  for 
the  American  States. 

The  Princeton  School  is  inseparably  associated  with  the 
"  Princeton  Review;"  and  the  "Princeton  Review"  means  mainly 
Dr  Hodge.  The  present  writer  has  got  from  the  Rev.  Mr 
Gibson  of  Perth  a  reading  of  the  recently  published  volume 
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of  Indexes  to  that  Review,  including  a  general  preface,  and 
giving  biographical  information  regarding  the  Reviewers.  In 
this  volume  we  get  information,  so  far  as  attainable,  regarding 
the  authorship  of  articles  in  the  Review.  The  value  of  this 
information  is  evidenced  by  the  circumstance  that  a  fieunoas 
article  on  "A  Nation's  Right  to  Worship  God,"  which  has  beei 
recently  reprinted  in  Scotland  as  an  article  of  Dr  Hodge's,  is 
ascribed  in  this  volume  to  a  diflFerent  author.  The  prefatoir 
narrative  in  the  volume  passes  over  Dr  Hodge's  name  with 
a  coldness  which  would  have  appeared  insulting,  if  the  reader 
had  not,  long  before  reaching  the  end  of  the  narrative,  divined 
that  the  author  of  the  narrative  is  Dr  Hodge  hinisel£  No 
one  else  in  the  United  States  could  have  spoken  with  that 
apparently  insulting  coldness.  Every  one  would  have  spoken 
about  Dr  Hodge,  in  relation  to  the  Review,  with  warmth,  with 
passion,  cither  of  hate  or  of  love.  For  by  common  consent  in 
America  the  Review  is  Dr  Hodge.  He  first  set  it  on  foot  as 
the  "  Biblical  Repertory,"  containing  translations  from  foreign 
tongues  of  important  utterances  regarding  all  that  is  included 
in  the  idea  of  Biblical  theology,  specially  in  relation  to  Biblical 
criticism.  In  a  very  few  years  the  "Biblical  Repertory" 
became  the  "  Princeton  Review."  Under  this  new  title  the 
periodical  launched  boldly  out  into  the  whole  question  of  the 
contents  of  Christian  revelation,  and  of  the  relation  of  these  to 
all  human  thought  and  life. 

We  have  not  the  opportunity  of  looking  back  over  the 
whole  series  of  the  Review.  We  can  recal  to  mind  only  the 
numbers  issued  in  somewhat  recent  years,  along  with  the 
republications,  in  two  large  volumes  of  "Princeton  Essays"  (A.D. 
1846),  and  (A.D.  1857)  in  one  volume  of  "  Essays  and  Reviews" 
by  Dr  Hodge.  We  may,  however,  divine  with  some  confidence 
the  general  character  of  the  publication,  not  only  from  the 
samples  we  have  read,  but  also  from  the  very  valuable  volume 
of  Indexes,  mth  its  interesting  sketches  of  the  history  of  the 
movement  represented  by  Princeton  and  its  Review.  From 
the  means  of  judging  within  reach  of  us,  we  conclude  that  the 
"  Princeton  Review  "  must  to  a  large  extent  consist  of  matter 
permanently  valuable,  so  that  one  could  with  real  profit  read 
it  straight  through  from  beginning  to  end. 

This  character  of  the  Review,  as  consisting  of  material 
mainly  permanent  in  value,  is  by  no  means  a  thing  of  coursa 
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In  Germany,  the  Stvdien  und  Kritiken  has  had  a  history 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  "  Princeton  Review."  During 
the  forty  years  (1827-1867)  between  its  origin  and  the  death 
of  its  originator,  Dr  Ullmann,  the  German  periodical  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  restoration  of  belief  in  Germany — at  least 
among  theologians.  But,  in  the  first  place,  that  Review  never 
had  the  place  of  decisive  importance  in  Germany  which  the 
Princeton  has  had  in  America.  And,  in  the  second  place,  as 
now  appears,  the  German  periodical  has  not  had,  in  nearly 
equal  measure  with  the  American,  the  character  of  perma- 
nent value.  Its  very  first  article,  by  Ullmann,  now  swollen 
into  a  volume,  on  "  The  Sinlessness  of  Jesus,"  was  again  and 
again  reconstructed  by  the  esteemed  author  before  it  had 
assumed  its  present  final  form, — a  form  which,  even  now,  is  in 
respect  of  doctrine  not  definitive,  but  really  tentative  and 
crude.  We  believe  that  Dr  Lindsay  Alexander  had  some 
years  ago  in  view  to  produce  two  volumes  from  the  Stiidien 
which  might  occupy  some  such  place  as  the  "Princeton 
Essays."  We  have  no  doubt  that  there  might  be  produced 
from  the  Studien  a  number  of  articles  whose  value  is  im- 
perishable. A  selection,  even  where  the  value  is  perishable 
in  relation  to  dogmatic  or  biblical  theology,  might  be  perma- 
nently valuable  as  illustrating  the  history  of  the  German 
movement — among  theologians — towards  completed  restora- 
tion of  faith.  But,  almost  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the 
mass  of  the  articles  are  individually  of  perishable  value.  For 
what  they  represent  is  a  trcmsition  state  of  thought  and 
knowledge;  so  that  the  utterance  of  to-day,  in  advance  of 
yesterday,  is  antiquated  to-morrow. 

This  transition  character  of  certain  utterances,  and  their 
consequent  perishableness  of  value,  is  illustrated  in  America 
by  theologians  of  the  Beecher  style — we  cannot  speak  of  a 
Beecher  school.  Sensational  utterances  of  men  in  a  transition 
state  of  mind,  whether  the  movement  be  upward  or  down- 
ward, such  utterances  make  for  the  moment  an  impression 
more  lively  than  that  made,  ordinarily,  by  utterances  of 
definitive  ascertainment ;  as  a  fish,  flashing  momentarily  out  of 
the  water,  impresses  (for  the  moment)  the  eye  more  than  it  is 
impressed  by  a  star  shining  quietly  in  the  sky.  Still,  the  flashing 
emergence  of  a  fish  out  of  water  is  forgotten  after  a  moment ; 
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while  a  star  shining  in  the  sky  continues  to  shine  quietly  oil 
**  for  ever  and  ever/* 

The  reason  why  the  Princeton  utterances  are  thus  per- 
manently valuable  is  manifestly  this, — that  they  represent, 
wholesale  and  retail,  the  matter  of  Christian  thought  sytemati- 
cally  apprehended,  under  law  to  a  well-defined  conception 
of  Christianity  which,  as  long  experience  has  shewn,  is  not 
transitional,  but  abiding.  The  Princeton  school  has  been 
markedly  biblical  in  its  thinking.  Dr  Archibald  Alexander 
was  all  his  life-long  an  enthusiast  in  biblical  studies^  specially 
in  relation  to  hermeneutics  and  criticism.  His  son,  Joseph 
Addison,  author  of  the  learned  commentaries  on  Isaiah  and 
the  Psalms,  who  was  reckoned  a  prodigy  of  linguistic  erudi- 
tion, devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  study  and  exposition  of 
Scripture.  The  "  Princeton  Review"  was,  as  we  have  said,  at 
first  for  some  years  a  "  Biblical  Repertory"  of  articles  directly 
devoted  to  expiscation  of  questions  regarding  Holy  Writ 
Dr  Hodge,  the  now  acknowledged  CoryphcBVLS  of  the  school, 
had  been  twenty  years  professor  of  Biblical  Theology  before 
he  became  professor  of  Systematic  Theology.  The  influence 
of  this  biblical  culture  appears  not  only  in  his  production  of 
commentaries  on  the  Romans  and  the  Corinthians,  through 
the  former  of  which  he  first  became  well  known  in  this  country ; 
it  appears  also  in  his  occasional  expressions  (which  receive  a 
peculiar  force  of  significance  from  what  now  is  known  regard- 
ing his  life's  histoiy  of  sacred  thought),  to  the  eflfect  that  the 
theological  opinion  of  true  Christians — though  conforming  to 
this  or  that  school — is  not  inherited  from  any  school  of  the 
past  time,  but  is  daily  being  formed  by  reverential  study  of  the 
Bible ;  and  it  appears  perhaps  most  clearly  and  fully  of  all  in 
his  great  work  now  completed  on  Systematic  Theology, 

This  truly  great  work  is  abundantly  systematic  and  scholas- 
tic. Perhaps  it  is  superabundantly  so.  We  might  have  liked 
it  better  if  it  had  conformed  more  to  the  type  of  Calvin  and 
the  great  divines  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  less  to  the 
type  of  Francis  Tuirettine  and  the  great  divines  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Besides,  the  scholasticism,  even  a  la 
Turrettine,  is  sometimes  overdone.  In  reading  the  work,  we 
sometimes  have  the  impression  that  the  division  and  subdivi- 
sion is  excessive  ;  that  it  does  not  represent  a  really  logical 
process  of  thought,  marshalling  all  species  under  a  well-defined 
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genus;  but  that  rather  it  represents  the  manifold  jottings 
which  an    active-minded  man  may   have    made  for   class* 
purposes,  without  always  taking  pains  to  bring  them   all 
under  one  clearly  conceived  head  of  exposition.     In  respect  of 
logical  coherence  and  movement,   the  work  appears  to  us 
to  be  at  some  points  markedly  behind  the  author's  occasional 
essays,  such  as  those  republished  in  his  volume  of  "  Essays 
and  Reviews."     Again,  the  work  is  here  and  there  strenu- 
ously metaphysical.     This  must  be  in  the  case  of  any  man 
of  real  and  great  intellectual  power  speculating  about  Chris- 
tianity.     There   are   some   detailed   facts   and   doctrines   of 
Christian  revelation  which  constitute,  so  to  speak,  the  physica 
of  that  revelation.      In  relation   even   to   these  there  are 
questions  of  principle  which  fall  to  be  regarded  as  concerning 
the  nTietaphysica  of  that  revelation.     Further,  the  revelation 
overlaps,  so  to  speak,  the  revelation  of  nature,  so  as  to  become 
implicated    with   questions    regarding    natural    metaphysics 
about  "  God,  freedom,  and   immortality.*'    Dr  Hodge,  as  a 
true  and  great  theologian,  is  thus  occasionally  metaphysical 
in  his  great  worL     We  must  confess  that,  in  the  distinctively 
metaphysical  portions  of  his  work,  he  appears  to  us  to  be 
comparatively  feeble, — to  be,  like  Jonathan  Edwards  and  Sir 
William   Hamilton,  a  great   reasoner  rather   than   a   great 
thinker.     Once  more,  Dr  Hodge  goes  into  purely  scientific 
questions  regarding  nature.     We  wish  he  had  not  interwoven 
his  views  regarding  questions  of  physical  science  into  his  great 
work.     The  fact — e.g. — of  his  having  in  that  work  decisively 
opposed  evolutionism,  is  fitted  to  produce  the  mistaken  impres- 
sion that  opposition  to  evolutionism  is  indispensable  in  order  to 
completeness  of  theological   orthodoxy  ;   whereas,   in    truth, 
evolutionism  has  little  or  nothing  of  theological  significancy  : 
supposing  evolutionism — that,  to  a  theologian,  would  mean 
only  nfiediate    creation    as    distinguished    from    immediate 
creation.     Still,  while  thus  decidedly,  and  sometimes  unhap- 
pily, scholastic,  metaphysical,  and  scientific,  Dr  Hodge  s  great 
work  is  fundamentally  biblical.     Every  reader  sees  that  what 
the  author  mainly  asks  himself  is,  "What  saith  the  Scrip- 
ture ?"     And  this  is  characteristic  of  his  school. 

The  circumstance  that  the  Princeton  school  is  thus  em- 
phatically biblical  is  very  auspicious  for  Christendom.  For 
it  means  that  one  of  the  most  powerful  empires  of  Christendom 
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is  probably  destined  to  be  determined  in  its  theological  think- 
ing by  the  authority  of  God's  Word.  We  rejoice  in  this.  And 
yet  we  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  the  utterances  of  the  Princeton 
school  have  been  very  distinctively  dogmatic  or  systematic, 
having  reference  most  emphatically  to  the  contents  of  Christian 
revelation,  as  distinguished  from  the  mere  form  and  record  of 
that  revelation.  In  other  words,  we  regard  with  great  joy  the  taid 
that  it  is  the  characteristic  thought  and  utterance  of  Princeton 
which  has  culminated  in  the  Systematic  Theology  of  Dr  Hodge. 

It  is  possible  to  be  occupied  in  a  small  sporadic  way  with 
the  form  and  record  of  Christian  revelation  without  any  reil 
practical  regard  to  the  substance  or  contents  of  it.  Such 
occupation  about  form,  to  the  exclusion  of  matter,  is  always  fri- 
volous, and  in  relation  to  Christianity  is  really  profane.  The 
Princeton  school,  therefore,  have  done  a  real  and  great  service 
to  the  Christian  world  by  shewing  main  regard  to  the  contents 
of  revelation,  while  at  the  same  time  shewing  a  keen  regard  to 
all  questions  affecting  the  form  and  record  of  the  revelation. 

Their  predominant  regard  to  the  contents  of  revelation  has 
appeared  in  various  relations.  In  relation,  for  instance,  to 
slavery  and  the  civil  war,  the  Reviewers  have  spoken  with 
decision  and  force.  In  relation  to  the  whole  subject  of  "A 
Nation's  Eight  to  Worship  God  "  (their  own  happy  expression 
for  nationalism  in  religion),  they  have  taken  a  part  which  will 
perhaps  be  incomprehensible  in  this  country  to  the  advocates 
of  a  vulgar  Voluntaryism  which  means  (unconscious  ?)  indivi- 
dualism to  the  exclusion  of  nationalism.  They  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  great  controversy  which  resulted  in  the  separation  of 
Old  School  from  New  School  American  Presbyterianism  in 
1837,  and  have  taken  part  in  those  discussions  which  ended 
in  the  recent  reunion  of  the  Old  School  and  the  NeW. 

In  relation  to  this  class  of,  so  to  speak,  administrative 
questions  regarding  the  applications  of  Christian  truth  or  law, 
the  Ttianner  of  the  Princeton  school  has  been  characteristia 
Controversy  is  perhaps  not  a  good  test  of  Christian  character. 
The  proverbial  odium  theologicuTn  may  be  really  creditable  to 
theologians  as  a  class,  because  evincing  the  glowing  earnestness 
of  their  convictions.  That  glowing  earnestness  sometimes 
brings  about  a  state  of  mind  which  might  be  represented  by 
this  formula :  "  If  any  man  do  not  accept  my  opinion,  then 
he  is,  not  a  blockhead,  but  a  fiend ;  and  it  is  my  Christian 
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duty,  not  to  refute  him,  but  to  destroy  him.*'  We  therefore 
must  not  rashly  assume  that  a  man  is  not  truly  Christian  in 
his  ordinary  life  if  he  should  be  extremely  unchristian  in 
controversy.  Still,  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that 
controversy  brings  about  surprising  revelations  of  natural  char- 
acter. Some  men,  heretofore  supposed  to  be  simply  saints, 
will  betray  a  frailness  in  the  fibre  of  their  manhood ;  either  by 
unmanly  sulking  or  whimpering  if  they  be  on  the  losing  side, 
or,  if  they  be  on  the  winning  side,  by  indulging  in  cowardly 
insults  to  adversaries,  sometimes  sinking  to  the  saucy  im- 
pertinence of  a  "gentleman's  gentleman."  Other  men  will 
evince  a  firm  fibre  of  manhood  ;  either  by  sweet  uncomplaining 
acceptance  of  defeat,  so  far  as  they  are  personally  concerned, 
or  by  magnanimous  forbearance  and  kindness  towards  those 
over  whom  they  have  got  the  upper  hand.  They  will  shew 
themselves,  when  tested,  above  the  "  flunkey  "  nature  at  both 
its  poles — as  felt  by  Paul  the  magnanimous — of  servility  on 
the  one  hand  and  insolence  on  the  other.  This  greatness  of 
nature  has  been  exhibited  in  remarkable  measure  from  first  to 
last  by  the  Princeton  school  in  general,  and  by  Dr  Hodge  in 
particular.  They  have  in  their  controversies  been  earnest, 
eloquent,  warm,  even  passionate  ;  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  they 
have  invariably  spoken  as  true  Christian  gentlemen,  who  in 
relation  to  adversaries  make  due  allowance  for  the  fact  that — 
speaking  more  ATnericano — "  there  s  a  great  deal  of  human 
nature  in  man."  They  have  shewn  themselves  to  be  manly 
men,  of  the  heroic  type. 

The  firm  fibre  of  manhood  characteristic  of  the  Princeton 
divines  has  been  manifested  not  only  in  the  spirit  of  their 
utterances  as  a  whole,  but  also  in  the  very  matter  of  those 
detailed  utterances  to  which  we  have  now  referr^d.  While 
contending  for  emancipation,  they  refused  to  accept  the 
Abolitionist  dogma,  that  bond-service  in  all  cases  involves 
scandalous  sin.  While  maintaining  the  right  of  the  American 
United  States  to  prevent  secession  by  force  of  arms,  they 
maintained  that  the  Northern  Church  had  no  right,  in  Chris- 
tian law,  to  brand  all  secessionists  as  "  rebels,*'  in  the  sense  of 
scandalous  sinners.  While  heading  the  theological  polemic 
against  New  School  opinions,  they  discountenanced  and  con- 
demned that  ecclesiastical  action  of  the  Old  School  party  which 
occasioned  the  separation  of  1837.    And  though  they  have 
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at  last  acquiesced  in  reunion,  this,  as  they  themselves  remind 
us  in  their  preface  to  the  Index  volume,  was  not  until  they 
had  got  a  public  declaration  which  warranted  them  in  believing 
that  the  (once)  New  School  Presbyterians  are  now  really  and 
fully  at   one  with  the  Old  School  in  holding  the  complete 
Calvinism  of  the  Westminster  Confession.     This    conviction 
must  be  very  grateful  to  them ;  for,  being  of  this  conviction, 
they  must  regard  the  reunion  as  a  new  triumph,  most  honour- 
able to  both  parties,  of  that  doctrinal  system  from  which  the 
New  School  at  one  time  had  seriously  deviated,  and  for  which 
Princeton  and  the  Old  School  have  all  along  persistently  and 
powerfully  contended.     But  the  point  at  present  is,  that  all 
through  those  controversies,  from  the  time  when  Dr  A.  Alex- 
ander set  himself  against  the  hyper-Calvinism  of  Emmons, 
the  Princeton  school  have  acted  with  a  blended  moderation 
and  force  which  implies  true  manly  strength  and  wisdom,  and 
which,  existing  in  such  high  degree  in  a  school  so  influential, 
is  an  element  of  great  beneficent  capabilities  for  the  American 
churches  and  nation. 

At  the  heart  of  the  whole  Princeton  movement  there  hat 
from  the  outset  been  the  exposition  and  defence  of  the  Calvin- 
istic  system  of  doctrine,  as  definitively  elaborated  in  its  main 
outlines  by  the  great  "  Reformed"  divines  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  Recognising  faith  as  the  appropriate 
root  of  all  rational  life,  the  school  have  all  along  proceeded  on 
the  assumption  that  a  complete  coherent  Scriptural  system  of 
doctrine  is  the  greatest  gift  which  Christian  teachers  can  confer 
on  the  Churches.  They  have  from  the  outset  maintained  that 
the  one  only  complete  coherent  Scriptural  system  of  doctrine 
is  the  Calvinism  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuriea 
They  therefore  have  always  ostentatiously  disclaimed  the  pre- 
tension of  being  a  school  in  the  sense  of  having  any  peculiar 
doctrine  of  their  own.  At  the  recent  jubilee  celebration,  Dr 
Hodge  declared,  and  the  declaration  is  cited  with  approbation 
in  the  Index  volume,  that  not  one  original  idea  has  ever 
emanated  from  Princeton.  The  expression  "  original"  here 
was  perhaps  not  very  happily  chosen  ;  for  the  best  and  truest 
originality  consists  in  looking  at  a  matter  with  one  s  own  eyes 
and  speaking  of  it  with  one's  own  words,  and  this  originality 
has  characterised  the  Princeton  school  in  very  high  degree. 
But  what  the  patriarch  manifestly  meant  is,  that  Princeton 
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has  never  pretended  to  novelty  of  doctrine,  but  has  always 
been  so  persuaded  of  the  substantial  accuracy  and  complete- 
ness of  the  old  system  as  to  regard  mere  novelty  with  sus- 
picion and  dislike, — from  the  view-point  of  TertuUian's  famous 
prcMcriptio.  And  this  description  of  the  school  is  unquestion- 
ably accurate:  it  is  simply  a  generalised  statement  of  the 
plain  facts  of  its  history.  Dr  Hodge  himself  is  in  no  way  strait- 
laced  in  adherence  to  details  of  that  system.  He  rejects,  for 
instance,  the  favourite  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  concuraua,  not 
because  he  thinks  it  untrue,  but  because  he  thinks  it  incom- 
petent, as  not  being  revealed  in  Scripture.  In  disowning  the 
validity  of  Romish  baptism,  on  the  ground  that  the  Romish 
Church  is  not  in  any  relevant  sense  a  branch  of  the  Christian 
Church,  he  and  Dr  Thomwell  have  mainly  led  the  Presby- 
terian Churches  of  the  United  States  into  a  position  which 
has  been  repudiated  as  unchristian  and  sectarian  by  the 
generality — we  might  employ  a  far  stronger  expression — of 
Reformation  Churches.  Nevertheless  the  school  has  irom  its 
beginning  been  characterised  by  rigorous  adherence  to  what 
may  be  designated  Old  School  Calvinism  of  doctrine. 

This  has  been  to  the  school  a  great  strategic  advantage 
In  relation  to  mere  tactics  of  momentary  debate  it  may  be 
advantageous  to  conceal  some  offensive  features  of  a  system,  or 
to  adopt  no  system,  but  to  restrict  one's  self  to  offensive 
criticism  of  a  system,  or  to  energetic  advocacy  of  atomistic 
plausibilities.  But  this  tactic,  which  may  result  in  winning  a 
battle,  is  ruinous  in  a  campaign.  For  true  and  great  strategy 
it  is  necessary  to  advocate  a  system,  and  to  present  its  offensive 
features  from  the  outset.  Now  the  Calvinism  of  the  Princeton 
school  is  a  system,  complete  and  coherent.  Besides,  it  repre- 
sents a  peirmanent,  as  distinguished  from  transitional,  mode 
of  theological  thinking :  so  long  as  the  world  stands,  and 
men  are  seriously  occupied  with  theological  speculation,  the 
strongest  men  will,  as  a  class,  be  Augustinians  or  Calvinists. 
For  some  sort  of  Determinism,  as  represented  e,g,  by  the 
"ideas"  of  Plato  and  the  fatalism  of  the  Stoics,  is  seen  by 
deeply  thoughtful  men  to  be  a  commonplace  fact  of  ordinary 
world  history;  and,  we  believe,  the  distinctive  Determinism 
of  Augustine  and  Calvin— determination  of  human  destiny  by 
divine  ft-eewiU — is  a  plain  fact  of  Scripture  revelation  and 
Christian  experience.  The  Princeton  divines,  therefore,  in 
accepting  the  complete  Calvinistic  system,  have  been  right  ui 
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point  of  strategics,  were  it  only  because  the  position  tibey  thus 
have  assumed  will,  notwithstanding  its  obvious  difficulties,  con- 
tinue to  be  a  most  commanding  position — the  most  command* 
ing  position — through  all  generations. 

It  would  be  a  gross  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Princeton 
school  have  simply  shewn  a  dogged  determination  in  favour  of 
that  system.  They  have  evinced  splendid  qualifications  for 
true  original  research,  such  that  their  adherence  to  the  system 
is  a  most  powerful  new  evidence  in  its  favour.  We  have 
already  referred  to  their  wide  and  deep  biblical  culture.  We 
shall  now  refer,  in  passing,  to  a  historical  and  philosophical 
culture  which  is,  perhaps,  not  much  less  important.  I)r  A. 
Alexander,  besides  being  a  keen  student  of  metaphysical 
speculations,  was  devotedly  given  to  theological  readings  of 
every  sort :  for  instance,  he  not  only  had  once  read  the  Church 
Fathers,  but  periodically  revised  them.  As  to  Dr  Hodge,  his 
breadth  of  information  is  really  wonderful.  He  is  equally 
at  home  among  the  fathers,  the  mediaeval  schoolmen,  the 
"  old  dogmatists "  of  the  Reformation  epoch,  and  the  Conti* 
nental  theologians  of  our  new  time.  The  American  Church 
was  wise  in  sending  him,  before  he  had  begun  his  properly 
professorial  career,  to  Continental  Europe  for  two  or  three 
years.  One  result  has  been  a  true  and  deep  philosophical 
culture,  without  which  a  man  can  hardly  aim  at  being  a 
theologian.  No  reader  of  the  "  Systematic  Theology  "  can  fail 
to  see,  almost  on  every  page,  that  the  revered  author  is  a 
contemporary  of  all  ages,  and  a  master  of  all  relevant  systems. 

In  addition  to  this  general  training,  theological  and  philo- 
sophical, the  Princeton  school  have  undergone  a  discipline  of 
true  life  of  thought  in  America.  We  have  referred  to  the 
circumstance  that  Dr  A.  Alexander  was  in  early  life  exercised 
by  the  hypercalvinism  of  those  who  maintained,  e.g.,  that  a 
man  ought  to  be  willing  to  be  damned.  The  Princeton  school 
have  had  to  deal,  besides,  with  a  considerable  arrear  of  loose 
theological  thinking,  resulting  from  some  characteristic  utter- 
ances of  "  New  England  "  Congregationalism.  More  recently 
they  had  to  deal  with  a  really  infidel  transcendentalism,  asso- 
ciated with  the  great  name  of  Coleridge,  but  really  meaning 
Socinian  apostacy  from  Christian  faith.  Most  recently,  they 
did  battle  for  thoroughgoing  Calvinism  of  the  Old  School 
against  a  ''  New  School  '*  which  now  has  happily  ceased  to  be  in 
profession.      It  is  hardly  worth   while,  in  this   relation,  to 
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mention  that  the  Princeton  school  have  been  called  to  deal 
with  merely  scientific  heresies,  regarding  the  nature  of  man 
and  the  constitution  of  the  universe.  Apart  from  this,  it  is 
abundantly  clear  that  they  have  been  providentially  so  placed 
as  to  necessitate  real  thought  on  their  part  regarding  all  the 
main  matters  of  Christian  revelation ;  so  that  their  deliberate 
judgment  is  an  important  new  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  And  it  is  an  incalculable 
advantage  that  their  learned  thought  is  not  mere  speculation, 
but  the  systematic  apprehension  of  a  Christian  faith  which  is 
energetically  moving  great  masses  of  the  people.  Princeton 
theology  is  not,  like  some  German  theologies,  a  thing  merely  of 
the  cloister.  It  is  the  scientific  expression  and  vindication  of 
a  veritable  faith  in  the  heart  of  a  nation ;  so  that  if  Princeton 
and  its  history  were  this  day  obliterated  from  history  and 
memory,  some  equivalent  for  Princeton  would  have  to-morrow 
sprung  up  in  the  forsaken  place.  And  this,  we  repeat,  is,  in 
point  of  Christian  strategics,  an  incalculable  advantage  to  a 
theological  movement ;  for  it  means  that  the  Christian  nation 
is  ready  as  a  reserve  force  for  the  army  now  in  the  field. 

The  American  Presbyterian  Church  must  surely  have  been 
specially  under  guidance  of  God  in  setting  up  the  Princeton 
Seminary.  With  all  due  aflfectionate  regard  to  American 
Baptists,  Methodists,  and  other  non-Presbyterian  denomina- 
tions, we  cannot  conceal  our  conviction  that  Presbyterianism, 
with  its  admirable  combination  of  flexibility  with  strength,  is 
the  only  system  of  church  government  likely  to  take  perma- 
nent possession  for  Christ  of  what  may  prove  to  be  the  most 
powerful  empire  in  Christendom.  In  England,  at  the  time  of 
the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  (A.D.  1660),  there  was  a  very 
noble  Presbyterian  Church.  But  that  Church,  before  the  end 
of  last  century,  had  dwindled  to  the  dimensions  of  a  few  Soci- 
nian  chapels.  Such  an  event  is  all  but  impossible  in  America. 
And  the  all  but  impossibility  is  in  some  measure  owing  to  the 
Princeton  school. 

The  present  writer  has  shrunk  from  expressing  fully  his 
feelings  in  relation  to  Dr  Hodge,  mainly  because,  though  this 
great  man  is  personally  unknown  to  him,  he  could  not  fully 
express  his  feelings  without  appearing  guilty  of  extravagant 
adulation,  a  meanness  which  would  be  vehemently  ofiensive  to 
Dr  Hodge,  especially  if  perpetrated  in  honour  of  himself. 

James  Macoregor. 
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Rome  et  le  Vrai.   Etudes  sur  la  littirature  Catholique  Contemporaine,    Par 
Felix  Bunoener.    Paris.    Michel  Levy.    1873. 

THIS  work  of  M.  Bungener  is  not  controversial,  but  a  criticil 
study  of  the  popular  Roman  Catholic  literature  of  the 
day,  which  is  expected  to  do  so  much  in  renovating  France. 
The  style  is  calm  and  luminous ;  and  the  appreciation  given 
of  the  writers  of  liberal  Catholicism  is  very  unbiassed.  Of 
late  years  the  works  of  these  writers,  most  of  which  have 
been  translated  into  Englif^h,  have  been  much  read  and 
admired  even  by  Protestants.  They  are  well  calculated,  by  a 
certain  vague  and  mystic  sentimentalism,  to  work  upon  the 
feelings  of  seriously  disposed  but  ignorant  minds,  who  value 
emotion  above  instruction.  It  is  to  this  class  that  M.  Bungener 
addresses  himself. 

The  principal  works  reviewed  and  commented  upon  are 
Joseph  de  Maistre's  works;  '*  The  Life  of  Ozanam,"  by  the 
Abbd  Perreyve  ;  Abb^  Gratry's  works ;  Mdme.  Swetchine's 
"Letters;"  "The  Lives  of  Maurice  and  Eugenie  Gu^rin;** 
"A  Sister's  Story,"  &c.  In  all  this  literature  what  strikes 
M.  Bungener  most  forcibly,  is  a  certain  absence  of  truthfulness 
— that  is,  of  absolute  or  perfect  sincerity.  He  detects  running 
through  it  an  inflation  of  style,  as  if  the  writer  felt  that  he 
must  needs  throw  dust  in  his  own  and  in  his  reader's  eyes. 
He  says  : 

"  We  see  here  true  sentiment  almost  always  gliding  into  false.  Some- 
times the  style  is  bombastic  ;  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  an 
exaggeration  of  the  artless,  the  sweet,  the  tender.  Then,  side  by  side 
with  these  tendernesses  and  their  sonorous  magniloquence,  for  the 
smallest  possible  reason  are  found  sarcasms,  anathemas,  often  as  little 
truthful  as  the  rest — that  is  to  say,  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  cause 
which  provoked  them."  "  These  writings,"  continues  M.  Bungener, 
"  address  themselves  to  all  classes  of  persons.  To  sceptics  is  presented 
the  pillow  of  submission,  not  to  a  religion,  but  to  a  system  ;  to  the  young 
and  imaginative,  a  romance  filled  with  highilown  sentiment  and  vague- 
ness. Our  modem  writers  have  attempted  to  reach  some  by  a  certain 
philosophic  religiosity,  others  by  that  hazy  piety  in  which  faith  becomes 
what  it  can." 

The  Church  of  Rome  has  often  been  rudely  handled  in 
polemical  treatises,  but  this  charge  of  insincerity  is  a  blow 
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calculated  to  strike  deeper ;  for  whom  do  we  find  thus  sacri- 
ficing to  tradition  or  sectarian  prejudice,  forgetting  the  noble 
oaths  they  had  taken  on  the  altar  of  truth?  A  Joseph  de 
Maistre,  a  Lammenais,  a  Laoordaire,  a  Montalembert,  a  Gratry ! 
Our  author  does  not  satisfy  himself  with  taking  isolated 
cases,  but  proves  that  on  almost  every  subject — such  as  the 
Bible,  liberty,  faith,  Jesus  Christ,  grief  for  the  dead,  the 
miraculous,  the  saints,  Mary,  the  priesthood,  confession,  the 
Pope,  history,  or  the  Church — the  teaching  of  Rome  is  uncer- 
tain and  fluctuating,  determined  by  circumstances.  Take 
for  instance  tht  Bible,  and  see  what  Rome  makes  of  it. 
She  proclaims  loudly  that  it  is  the  Word  of  God,  sacred 
and  infallible,  yet  she  treads  it  unscrupulously  under  foot. 
Paganism,  though  it  did  not  acknowledge  an  infallible 
authority,  was  not  so  insincere  as  this.  The  oracle  was  its 
authority,  and  we  never  hear  of  the  priest  teaching  the 
neophyte  the  art  of  eluding  the  commands  of  the  god  as  the 
Romish  priest  in  the  seminary  does  in  regard  to  the  "  oracles 
of  the  living  God."  Joseph  de  Maistre  does  not  mince  the 
matter:  "If  a  society  were  being  established"  (this  was 
written  in  1818,  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Bible 
Society)  "  to  buy  up  and  bum  all  the  Bibles  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  I  should  be  very  much  tempted  to  join  it."  Such 
language  from  the  fiery  Ultramontane  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  that  of  Pius  IX.,  who,  in  1 854,  called  the  Bible  "  poisoned 
food,"  and  in  1864,  the  Bible  Society  "  a  pestilential  inven- 
tion." But  how  does  this  agree  with  the  pages  where  Ozanam 
dwells  upon  the  earnest  care  of  Cassiodorus  and  the  venerable 
Bede  to  spread  the  Word  of  God,  or  with  this  declaration  of 
M.  Nicolas  in  his  "Art  of  Believing":  "We  ought  not  to 
subject  the  Bible  to  our  spirit,  but  to  submit  ourselves  to  its 
spirit ;  humility  and  faith  alone  have  a  right  to  open  the  seven 
seals,  as  yre  read  in  the  Apocalypse."  Nothing  better  could 
be  said  than  this ;  but  what  is  the  result  of  these  contradic- 
tions ?  It  is  this,  that  the  influence  of  the  Bible  is  almost 
null  in  the  piety  of  Romanists,  and  still  more  so  in  their  litera- 
ture. "  I  have  read  very  little  of  the  Bible,"  writes  Albert  de 
la  F^rronays,  and,  adds  M.  Bungener,  "  he  almost  seems  to 
congratulate  himself  upon  it."  Eugfenie  Gu^rin  does  not 
appear  to  know  more  about  it ;  she  hardly  ever  quotes  from  it, 
and  never  very  exactly,  and  when  she  does,  it  is  only  a  few  of 
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the  most  universally  known  passages.  "  Some  allusions  here 
and  there  to  the  circumstances  of  Christ's  passion,  but  nothing 
of  His  discourses,  far  less  of  the  apostolical  epistles.  I  do  not 
think  she  names  St  Paul  once.**  On  the  other  hand,  she 
reads  daily  the  legend  of  the  .Saint  of  the  day,  admiring 
everything,  and  trying  to  believe  everything,  which  is  less 
easy  but  more  meritorious  !  Among  her  desires  in  behalf  of 
her  brother,  who  had  become  a  sceptic,  she  says  :  "  If  I  could 
insinuate  into  you  what  I  am  learning  in  books  of  piety,  these 
beautiful  reflections  of  the  Gospel ! "  The  Gospel  alone  has 
never  sufficed  to  feed  Roman  Catholic  piety.  It  irequires  some- 
thing less  sober — something  more  marvellous.  Paul,  John,  or 
Peter  |loes  not  excite  the  imagination  like  St  Francis  preaching 
to  the  fishes,  or  Cupertin  suspended  between  heaven  and  earth ! 
It  is  sad  to  see  the  Abb^  Gratry,  the  brilliant  author  of 
"  The  Knowledge  of  God,"  "  The  Knowledge  of  the  Soul,"  and 
the  "  Treatise  upon  Logic,"  works  of  real  value  to  the  thinker, 
losing  himself  in  the  obscurities,  puerilities,  and  false  interpre- 
tations of  the  schoolmen.  The  same  pen  which  wrote  two 
valuable  volumes  on  "  The  Ethics  of  the  Law  of  History,"  has 
written  a  "  Month  of  Mar}-,'*  in  which  we  read  : 

"  *When  two  or  tliree  are  gathered  together  in  My  name,'  said  Jesofl^ 
'there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them,*  which  being  inteq>reted  signifiet: 
'  The  will  of  God  is  th<it  all  souls  should  be  one.  The  anion  of  the 
grains  in  the  ear  expresses  but  imiHjrfcctly  the  union  of  souls  in  the 
heavenly  city.  But  wliat  is  this  city  if  it  be  not  thee,  O  Virgin  of 
Virgins !  with  thy  Son  in  thine  arms/" 

Thus  Jesus  becomes  once  more  a  little  child,  and  it  is  His 
mother  who  is  present  in  the  midst  of  souls,  while  the  child 
cries  :  "  Mother,  who  nursed,  suckled,  and  brought  Me  up,  cause 
Mc  also  to  grow  up  in  souls,  form  and  develop  Me  in  them." 
Mdme.  Swetchine*  writes  to  Lacordaire  to  ask  how  it  is 

^  Count  Tolstai  has  called  Mdme.  Swetchine  the  head  of  the  Ultramontane 
party  in  France.  She  certainly  was  the  comiecting  link  between  Rome  and 
the  aristocracy  over  whom  she  held  sway — **  Her  Ultramontanism  wa«  not 
narrow,  for  the  simple  reason,"  adds  the  Count,  "that  narrow  Ultramon- 
tanism would  not  have  suited  Parisian  society.  She  attenuated  its  intoler- 
ance. She  made  it  partaker  in  the  most  recent  conquests  of  science  as  well 
as  in  the  glory  of  the  arts  ;  in  a  word,  she  covered  it  with  the  coating  bert 
suited  to  the  taste  of  her  contemporaries,  but  all  her  efforts  were  directed 
to  one  end— 1.«.  to  do  the  work  of  the  propaganda— a  redned,  imperceptible, 
seductive  propaganda.*' 
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that  the  gospel  for  the  day  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin 
contains  no  allusion  to  the  Virgin  ?  Lacordaire  does  not  seem 
to  have  answered  this  ticklish  question ;  at  least  the  answer 
has  not  been  found.  However,  she  answers  herself  by  sup- 
posing that  there  must  be  some  deep  teaching  in  this  ap- 
parent inadvertence  of  the  Church.  We  are  rather  inclined 
to  think  with  M.  Bungener  that  this  depth  is  a  depth  of 
subtlety:  "As  it  was  impossible  to  find  in  the  Scriptures  any 
trace  of  the  imaginary /^^e  solemnly  celebrated  on  the  15  th 
of  August,  it  is  clear  that  it  was  found  better  to  pick  out  a 
portion  of  the  gospel  where  the  Virgin  is  not  mentioned  at  all 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  leading  people  to  inquire  why  the 
Assumption  is  not  mentioned  where  she  is  spoken  of." 

Liberty,  like  Revelation,  is  received  by  Rome  with  open 
arms,  except  where  she  can  suppress  it.  How  can  this  be 
when  a  whole  class  of  writers  exist  who  go  on  repeating,  "  The 
really  free  man  is  the  Roman  Catholic"  ?  The  word  delirium 
applied  by  the  Pope  to  all  sorts  of  liberty  is  not  delirium 
then !  Lacordaire,  preaching  in  favour  of  modem  liberty 
under  the  arches  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  is  not  then  in  con- 
tradiction with  Lacordaire  going  to  Rome  in  1850  to  sacrifice 
it  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope,  declaring  that  he  recognises  in  the 
Church  the  power  which  has  been  conferred  upon  her  by 
Jesus  Christ,  not  only  to  correct  her  rebellious  children,  but 
to  constrain  and  compel  them  by  salutary  punishments.  And 
again,  that  there  is  no  abuse  of  authority  when  the  Church 
exacts  by  force  what  depends  upon  the  heart  and  persuasion ! 
How  then  can  he  return  and  preach  at  Notre  Dame  the  same 
liberty  he  has  been  denying  at  Rome  ?  It  is  the  old  story — 
"  truth  on  this  side  of  the  mountain,  error  beyond  them." 
The  whole  secret  lies  in  knowing  how  to  define,  Pascal  said 
to  distinguish,  but  Father  Felix  likes  the  word  define  better : 

"  It  is  somethiDg  remarkable,"  says  he,  "  that  the  iDstitution  which 
perpetuates  the  life  of  the  world  and  the  functions  of  God  upon  earth, 
has  always  had  a  passion  for  defining.  Definition  is  the  word  with  which 
it  gains  the  great  battles  of  doctrine  against  all  errors.  .  .  ,  The  truth 
says  :  Here  I  am  .  ,  .  and  the  battle  is  won,  and  error  slain  for  ev^r  in 
the  mind." 

Surely  in  regard  to  Faith,  the  teaching  of  the  Church  which 
represents  itself  as  the  infallible  guide  of  souls,  must  be  clear. 
But  no ;  it  is  here  in  particular  that  sincere  and  longing  souls 
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who  ask  for  bread  are  oflfered  a  stone.  The  only  object  pre- 
sented to  the  inquirer  is  the  Church.  What  is  the  BiUe 
without  the  Church  ?  "  A  book,  the  butt  of  all  the  contradio* 
tions  of  critics,  a  heap  of  sand  swept  by  all  the  winds  of  the 
times."  When  Kenan's  "  Life  of  Jesus  '*  appeared,  in  what 
camp  was  the  panic  ?  Serious  Roman  Catholics  saw  that  it 
was  useless  to  oppose  the  authority  of  the  Church  to  Renan ; 
but  where  were  they  to  seek  their  weapons  ?  Rome  might 
anathematise,  but  could  not  answer.  It  was  those  who  were 
wielding  the  "  sword  of  the  Spirit "  who  came  forward  at  this 
juncture,  with  perfect  confidence  in  that  Word  of  which  Rome 
would  fain  deprive  them. 

The  life  of  Maurice  Guerin,  as  it  is  related  by  his  sister,  is  a 
touching  example  of  how  little  Rome  can  do  for  a  suffering, 
burdened  soul.  Every  line  reveals  suffering,  but  not  one  woni 
of  consolation.     In  June  1835  he  writes : 

*^  I  uDderstand  less  and  less  of  the  eud  of  life,  and  what  is  to  be  done 
in  it.  Oh  gate,  instituted  to  combat  grief  through  strength,  thou  hast  onlj 
combatted  life  through  death,  and  we  are  not  more  advanced  than  thoa 
art ! " 

Poor  Maurico!  Neither  Lammenais,  nor  nature,  nor  the 
mass,  brought  him  comfort ;  and  yet,  because  he  changed  his 
views  on  his  death-bed,  he  is  transformed  into  one  of  the 
heroes  of  modern  Romanism  !  His  sister  even  seems  to  forget 
the  story  written  in  tears  by  his  own  hand,  and  tries  to 
persuade  herself  that  his  literary  fame  (which  she  greatly  over- 
rates) comes  from  the  Church.  The  Romanist  faith,  even  in 
the  Church,  is  not  a  very  positive  or  assured  faith. 

"  Suppose,"  says  our  author,  **  a  man  to  whom  Christianity  is  entirely 
unknown,  reading  the  lives  of  those  persons  (such  as  the  two  Gu^rins),  whiut 
will  he  find  ?  Ardent  aspirations  after  another  life,  after  heaven,  but  at 
the  same  time  such  regrets  given  to  departed  relatives  and  friends  that  he 
will  ask  himself  whether  they  really  believe  ui  that  heaven  and  that  life." 

This  want  of  a  positive  faith  must  strike  every  Protestant 
who  reads  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombs  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
cemetery  :  "  Eternal  regrets,"  "  Unceasing  tears,"  "  He  was 
ravished  too  soon  from  the  arms  of  those  to  whom  he  was  so 
dear,'* — such  are  the  usual  epitaphs  accompanied  by  the  cheer- 
less R.l.P,  We  have  at  times  felt  as  if  a  pagan  cemetery 
could  not  be  more  dark  or  more  utterly  devoid  of  hope  in 
immortality  and  the  resurrection,  in  spite  of  the  pardons  and 
plenary  indulgences  profusely  suspended  over  the  gravea 
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We  all  know  only  too  well  how,  little  by  little,  Rome  has 
substituted  the  worship  of  the  Mother  for  that  of  the  Son. 
But  we  are  accustomed  to  think  of  this  superstition,  which 
Joseph  de  Maistre,  in  his  imperturbable  frankness,  calls  "  the 
outworks  of  the  citadel,"  as  chiefly  confined  to  the  ignorant 
and  uneducated  masses.  Not  so ;  a  professor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
the  Abb^  Perreyve,^  thus  salutes  Mary  as  "queen  of  the 
sciences,  queen  of  theology  " : 

"  How  should  she  not  occupy  the  first  place  in  the  science  of  God,  she 
who  approaches  and  touches  God  by  so  many  wondrous  titles  ? — daughter, 
spouse,  mother  of  God.  Queen  also  of  Philosophy ;  an  admirable  har- 
mony of  all  the  faculties  has  made  her  soul  the  masterpiece  of  intellect 

and  reason.     Queen  of  Jurisprudence,  &c — Queen  of  Histoiy 

The  bond  of  all  truths  ;  the  centre  of  the  questions  concerning  God  and 
history." 

After  this  there  can  be  no  place  for  a  Redeemer  except  'pro 
formd.  Even  then,  Jesus  is  little  more  than  a  martyr  who 
Las  entered  heaven  in  common  with  all  the  saints,  in  virtue 
of  His  sufferings.  Even  Eugfenie  Gu^rin  seems  to  forget  that 
Jesus  has  not  merely  entered,  but  re-entered  heaven :  "  If  God 
send  us  trials,  it  is  to  make  us  like  Christ,  who  entered  heaven 
only  through  His  sufferings."  The  truth  is,  modem  Romanists 
are  so  taken  up  with  saints  and  mediators  of  all  kinds,  that 
Jesus  is  to  them,  in  Bungener's  words, 

"  like  Epicurus'  God,  they  do  not  know  in  what  part  of  the  universe 
to  find  a  suitable  occupation  for  Him.  On  earth  He  is  replaced  by  the 
Pope  ;  between  earth  and  heaven  by  the  Virgin  and  the  saints,  as  the 
channels  of  grace  ;  in  heaven,  still  by  the  Virgin  and  the  saints,  to  whom 
almost  all  prayers  are  addressed  ;  and  thus,  having  neither  to  intercede 
nor  to  save,  He  cannot  be  the  active  living  Head  whom  true  Christians 
need  to  hiow  and  to  see  by  their  side  in  all  the  combats  of  life." 

Even  transubstantiation,  which  has  been  invented  in  order 
to  render  Him  more  present  to  the  senses,  turns  to  the  Virgin's 
profit.  Gratry  speaks  of  the  believer  who  is  nourished  by  the 
sacrament  in  these  terms : — "  This  believer  into  whom  thou 
comest,  0  Mary,  when  Christ  gives  us  His  blood.  His  flesh, 

and  His  divinity "     Thus  there  is  a  double  presence  I 

Nor  is  this  in  any  sense  a  spiritual  presence,  it  is  purely  and 
simply  local.     How  else  are  we  to  explain  the  grief  of  Mdme. 

*  **  Another  of  those  noble  minds,"  says  M.  Bungener,  "who  aspired  to 
break  the  trammels,  and  who  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  surrounded  with  a  halo 
which  his  modetty  would  have  led  him  to  reject.*' 
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Swetchine  at  being  obliged  to  leave  her  beautiful  cfaapei  in 
her  hotel  at  Paris  ? 

'^  Do  you  know  what  it  is  for  me  to  be  obliged  to  separate  from  mj 
chapel  ?  Do  you  know  that  God,  your  God,  our  Saviour  and  our  Ikkher, 
is  present  day  and  night  in  it  in  His  adorable  humanity  ?  Do  you  know 
that  since  the  day  He  entered  it  He  has  never  left  it  ?  Gui  yon  fed 
what  is  passing  within  me,  in  the  depths  of  my  soul,  on  account  of  thii 
cruel,  this  heartrending  separation  ?  *' 

We  seem  to  hear  again  the  bitter  cry  of  Mary  of  Magdala : 
"  They  have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they 
have  laid  Him."  This  longing  soul  certainly  feels  the  want 
of  a  Saviour  who  is  not  in  the  wafer ;  but  she  seems  to 
believe  Him  to  be  so  exclusively  there  that  she  cannot  find 
Him  in  any  church  from  which  the  wafer  is  banished. 

''  At  sight  of  the  empty  tabernacle,  it  seems  as  if  all  around  were 
struck  with  sterility  and  annihilation.  The  solitude  of  the  desert  ex- 
tends over  the  whole  sacred  enclosure,  the  life  has  retired  from  it." 

Such  is  Rome's  last  word  in  so  far  as  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is 
concerned  ;  we  see  what  a  local  pagan  divinity  she  has  made 
of  Him.i 

In  the  course  of  his  book,  M.  Bungener  analyses  particularly 
the  work  entitled  "  A  Sister's  Story,"  which,  it  will  generally 
bo  allowed,  is  the  best  of  its  kind.  Here,  too,  as  in  the  others, 
he  detects  diplomatic  cunning,  high  flown  and  conventional 
rhetoric,  and  a  false  or  hollow  tone  which  betray  the  absence 
of  personal  conviction  and  inward  sincerity.  He  illustrates 
this  state,  which  is  neither  hypocrisy  nor  faith,  by  a  series  of 
examples  and  citations.*     We  heartily  concur  in  the  following 

*  M.  Taxile  Delord,  in  his  "History  of  the  Second  Empire,"  speaking  of 
the  clergy  from  1863  to  1867,  thus  expresses  himself:  **  In  proclaiming  the 
dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  its  strengtb, 
the  Church  appeared  in  a  manner  to  wish  to  substitute  the  worship  of  the 
Mother  of  the  Saviour  for  that  of  her  divine  Son.  The  Virgin  changed  her 
physiognomy  ;  she  was  no  longer  the  austere  Virgin  of  the  middle  ages,  nor 
the  Madonna  of  the  Renaissance  smiling  to  the  Child,  but  the  Queen  of  heaven 
and  earth.  Her  arm,  made  to  wield  the  sceptre,  gave  up  the  divine  Child  to 
St  Joseph,  who  was  brought  forward  to  the  front  of  the  scene.  The  Father 
and  the  Son  were  thrown  into  the  background.  Every  morning  the  news- 
papers announced  the  erection  of  some  new  statue,  now  at  Pay,  now  at 
Marseilles  ;  every  town,  every  village,  was  to  have  its  own  one.  The  Virgin 
alone  wrought  miracles.  In  substituting  the  worship  of  a  woman  for  that  of 
a  Man,  the  Church  seems  to  say  that  men  are  breaking  away  from  it>  aod 
that  it  is  over  women  and  by  women  that  it  expects  henceforward  to 

'  Correapondance  du  Joumnl  de  Oen^^^  15  Join,  1873. 
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words,  only  wishing  that  those  of  whom  he  speaks  would  read 
his  book  before  committing  themselves  to  those  seducing  forms 
which  are  beguiling  so  many  "  unstable  souls  " : 

''  The  history  of  Alexandrine  is  that  of  many  persons.  .  .  •  Ignorance 
of  doctrine,  the  need  of  forms,  the  inflaence  of  human  affections  and  of 
afflictions,  have  rendered  them  docile ;  and  these  are  the  veins  worked 
by  all  those  authors  who  have  written  to  help  forward  this  movement. 
Albert  is  a  type  offered  to  young  men,  Alexandrine  to  young  girls 
and  young  married  women ;  Albert  and  Alexandrine  to  husbands  and 
wives.  .  .  .  The  snare  into  which  the  superficial  Alexandrine  fell  is  one 
which  a  great  part  of  Roman  Catholic  literature  has  since  been  spreading, 
we  shall  not  say  before  Protestants,  who  are  generally  better  forearmed, 
but  before  all  those  superficial  and  floating  minds,  whom  there  are  hopes 
of  enrolling  under  the  Ultramontane  banner.  .  .  .  This  giving  up  of 
one's  self  into  the  hands  of  the  physician  can  never  bring  recovery  or 
strength.  This  insipid  piety  may  resemble  faith,  but  it  is  not  faith. 
This  system  of  morals  may  produce  some  good  works,  a  certain  lauguish- 
inff  sanctification,  but  not  men^  in  the  virile  and  Christian  sense,  nor 
women,  in  the  sense  at  once  amiable  and  strong  which  sober  Christianity 
alone  can  give  to  this  word." 

C.  DE  FaYE. 


Art.  V. — Thje  Revival  in  Scotland. 

IT  is  certainly  not  beyond  the  mark  to  say,  that  in  point  of 
extent,  power,  and  wide-spreading  influence,  the  religious 
movement  of  the  last  six  months  is  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  Scotland.  We  mean  that  never,  within  the  same 
space  of  time,  has  so  large  a  harvest  been  gathered  into 
the  Christian  garner.  We  have  but  slender  materials  from 
which  to  judge  of  the  more  spiritual  aspects  of  the  work  at 
the  Reformation ;  but  what  we  have  lead  us  to  believe  that 
conversions,  in  the  more  profound  sense  of  the  term,  were  quiet 
and  gradual  rather  than  rapid  and  simultaneous.  There  are 
some  interesting  notices,  indeed,  of  the  brief  ministry  of  George 
Wishart,  that  would  lead  us  to  class  him  with  revival  preachers  ; 
nothing  could  be  more  interesting  than  the  scene  near  the 
Kirk  of  Mauchline,  when,  prevented  from  entering  the  church, 
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he  stood  upon  a  dyke  outside,  and  for  three  hours  preached  to 
the  multitude  with  such  melting  power,  that  among  otheis 
Laurence  Rankin,  Laird  of  Sheill,  one  of  the  wickedest  men  in 
the  country-side,  fairly  broke  down,  and,  with  streaming  eyes, 
gave  himself  to  Christ.  His  preaching  at  Dundee,  too,  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  plague,  seems  to  have  been  greatly  and 
immediately  blessed.  The  infected  or  suspected  stood  on  one 
side  of  the  gate,  and  the  whole  on  the  other ;  and  from  the 
text,  "He  sent  His  Word,  and  healed  them,"  the  preacher 
pressed  the  message  of  salvation  with  wonderful  power  alike 
on  the  living  and  the  dying.  Many  ministries  in  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century  were  attended  with  eminent  blessing, — 
such  as  that  of  Robert  Bruce  of  Kinnaird,  and  that  of  John 
Welch ;  but  simultaneous  outbursts  of  religious  interest  seem 
as  yet  hardly  to  have  occurred. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  however,  the  phenomenon 
became  more  marked.  Livingstone  at  the  Kirk  of  Shotts, 
David  Dickson  at  Irvine,  Robert  Blair,  and  others,  were 
connected  with  rapid  and  extensive  spiritual  movements ;  and 
"the  Stewaiiion  sickness"  denoted  a  singular  work,  half- 
spiritual,  half-physical,  that  spread  like  an  epidemic  along 
the  banks  of  a  single  stream.  Yet  no  operation  of  a  few 
months  during  all  that  century  affected  so  large  a  number 
of  persons  as  the  awakening  of  the  present  year.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  there  was  a  nearer  approach  to  this  move- 
ment in  the  great  awakening  at  Cambuslang,  Kilsyth,  and 
other  places ;  and  as  George  Whitefield  pursued  his  meteor- 
like course,  there  was  something  like  a  Pentecostal  ingathering ; 
yet,  in  connection  with  Whitefield  s  work  in  Edinburgh, 
singularly  successful  though  it  was,  the  number  that  seemed 
to  get  saving  good  was  reckoned  at  but  a  few  hundreds.  Some 
of  the  awakenings  in  the  Highlands  at  the  beginning,  or  in 
the  course  of  the  present  century,  seem  to  have  been  veiy 
wonderful,  both  for  extent  and  depth  of  impression ;  but, 
being  in  places  so  out  of  the  way,  and  among  a  people  so 
peculiar,  their  influence  on  the  rest  of  the  community  was 
comparatively  slight.  Such  vast  and  numerous  evangelistic 
meetings  as  have  been  held  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  during 
the  current  season  ;  such  streams  of  stricken  ones  asking  the 
way  to  Zion;  such  gatherings  of  young  men,  consecrating 
themselves  to  the  Loid-,  a\3id^  c^oy^ds  of  children  singing  their 
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Gospel  hymns  with  the  fresh  interest  and  happy  trust  of 
children,  and  honestly  trying  to  avouch  the  Lord  to  be  their 
God;  such  regiments  of  Christian  recruits  entering  Christ's 
army  overflowing  with  zeal  and  love  in  His  service,  and  all 
within  the  brief  space  of  half  a  year,  no  previous  age  has 
witnessed  in  Scotland. 

It  is  a  fact  worth  noticing,  that  as  soon  as  controversy  ceased 
this  work  began.  The  painful  degeneration,  in  its  latter 
stages,  of  the  Union  movement,  especially  in  the  Free  Church, 
after  such  an  auspicious  beginning  and  hopeful  progress,  was  a 
humiliating  event.  To  many  minds  it  suggested  very  painful 
thoughts  as  to  the  facility  with  which  the  spirit  of  alienation 
and  bitterness,  with  all  the  reckless  projects  which  it  breeds, 
may  take  the  place  of  brotherly  confidence  and  love.  All  men 
of  the  quieter  type  were  greatly  distressed  to  see  so  much  of 
passion  and  energy,  time  and  treasure,  given  to  a  comparatively 
insignificant  controversy,  while,  in  comparison,  the  great  work 
of  the  Gospel  was  carried  on  tamely  and  feebly.  Many  an 
earnest  prayer  rose  to  heaven  that  the  zeal  and  fervour  might 
be  turned  into  a  better  channel ;  and  these  prayers  were  not 
long  of  being  answered.  While  the  din  of  unbrotherly  strife 
prevailed,  God's  Spirit  seemed  afanr  oflf.  When  brotherly  love 
began  to  reassert  its  claims,  the  Spirit  began  to  work.  The 
same  thing  was  observed  in  previous  revivals.  The  awakening 
at  Cambuslang  and  its  neighbourhood  took  place  about  the 
time  when  the  first  Seceders  left  the  Established  Church ;  and 
it  is  noticed  in  Gillies'  Collections,  that  those  who  were  much 
implicated  in  the  controversies  connected  with  that  event  did 
not  receive  a  share  of  the  blessing.  But,  even  apart  from 
controversy,  there  was  hardly  a  minister  or  layman  who  did 
not  wonder  a  year  ago  that  the  faithful  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  from  so  many  pulpits,  and  the  diligent  prosecution 
of  Sunday  schoob,  Bible  classes,  and  other  forms  of  pastoral 
activity,  were  not  attended  with  more  success.  In  spite  of  all, 
it  could  not  be  denied  that  several  members  of  Christian 
families  were  forsaking  the  old  paths  and  choosing  the  world, 
and  that  hardly  any  conversions  were  taking  place  from  the 
ranks  of  the  world  to  the  Church.  It  was  with  no  small  anguish 
that  the  prayer  was  wrung  from  many  godly  hearts,  *'  Return, 
O  Lord,  and  visit  Thy  vine  and  the  vineyard  which  Th^  t\%VA. 
hand  hath  planted."    The  eyes  of  His  peopVe  ^ex^  V\xm\w^ 
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most  wistfully  to  God;  and  with  a  Pentecostal  suddennen 
there  came  a  sound  from  heaven  as  of  a  mighty  rushing  wind 

It  is  in  every  way  a  most  difficult  thing  to  estimate  spiritual 
results,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  a  movement  only  a  few 
months  old.  But  even  the  characteristic  caution  of  Scotching 
does  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  with  thankfulness  undeniable 
tokens  of  remarkable  blessing.  Christian  parents  thank  God 
for  touching  the  hearts  of  their  children  and  turning  them  to 
the  Lord  ;  ministers  of  the  gospel  say  that  they  never  spent  so 
happy  a  winter,  and  never  had  such  pleasure  in  admitting 
young  communicants,  the  number  of  whom  has  often  been 
quadrupled,  while  their  spirit  has  been  all  that  could  be 
wished  ;  professors  of  divinity  tell  what  a  quickening  has  been 
enjoyed  by  their  students,  and  how  much  the  young  men  have 
been  blessed  in  their  evangelistic  work ;  and  Christian  teachers 
talk  of  marvellous  waves  of  blessing  rolling  over  their  schools 
and  classes,  and  pre-eminently  of  the  singular  impression  that 
has  been  made  on  the  Training  College  of  the  Free  Church  in 
Edinburgh,  where  the  two  hundred  normal  students,  male  and 
female,  seem  all  to  have  been  impressed,  and  most  of  them 
converted.  In  Glasgow  the  work  has  been  on  a  larger  scale 
than  in  Edinburgh,  especially  among  young  men.  Such  a 
result  as  seventy  young  men  in  Glasgow  and  thirty  in  Edin- 
burgh declaring  themselves  willing  for  foreign  service  in  the 
Church  of  Christ,  speaks  volumes  for  the  movement.  The  class 
among  whom  the  work  has  chiefly  gone  on,  are  those  who 
have  been  well  brought  up, — the  children  of  Christian  parents, 
mainly  in  the  middle  walks  of  life.  In  many  cases  apt  to  be 
counted  as  conversions,  the  saving  impression  had  probably 
been  made  before ;  but  the  change  from  timid  discipleship  to 
bold  decision,  and  from  unconscious  to  conscious  grace,  has 
been  so  great  that  the  subjects  of  it  have  been  disposed  to 
think  that  only  now  they  have  begun  truly  to  Uve. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  give  to  Mr  Moody  and  Mr  Sankey  the 
fullest  and  heartiest  acknowledgments  of  invaluable  service, 
and  yet  to  hold  that  the  causes  of  revival  lay  much  deeper  than 
with  them  or  their  visit  The  truth  is,  that  in  many  parts  of 
Scotland  where  they  have  never  been,  there  has  been  a  woA 
of  grace  more  extensive  in  proportion  to  the  population  than 
in  any  place  which  they  have  visited.  In  the  heart  of  Aber- 
deenshire, witli  tVie  ^edadL^di  ^^mVi  q^  DtMmblade  as  a  centre^ 
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and  embracing  balf-a-dozen  contiguous  parishes,  where  the 
population  is  very  scattered  and  purely  agricultural,  a  work 
has  been  going  on  which  is  believed  to  have  added  to  the 
church  of  the  cu^ofiiyoi  not  less  than  a  thousand  souls.     In 
Sunderland,  on  which  the  visit  of  the  Americans  produced  but 
little  impression,  a  glorious  harvest   has   been  subsequently 
gathered  in  by  a  handful   of  divinity  students  and  others. 
What,  then,  has  been  the  service  of  Moody  and  Sankey  ?    Qreat 
it  unquestionably  has  been,  and  to  them  as  instruments  in  Qod's 
hands  the  commencemeDt  of  the  work  and  the  kindling  of  the 
flame  which  has  spread  so  widely  must  always  be  ascribed. 
When  they  came  to  Edinburgh,  there  were  thousands  of  lamps 
trimmed  and  ready  for  lighting;  only  they  remained  unlit. 
The  ministers  somehow  had  not  skill  to  apply  the  torch,  or 
they  kept  waving  it  round  and  round  the  wick  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  take  fire,  instead  of  bringing  it  right  into  contact 
with  it.     They  seemed  not  to  be  very  sure  whether  the  wick  was 
capable  of  being  lit,  or  whether  the  torch  was  capable  of  lighting 
it.     In  their  prayers,  too,  there  was  much  of  the  same  indirect- 
ness and  uncertainty.     And  in  singing,  it  seemed  to  be  thought 
enough  to  let  off  superficial  and  easy  feelings.     Song  did  not 
seem  to  be  the  vehicle  for  the  profounder  emotions  of  the  soul. 
When  the  strangers  came,  all  this  was  changed.     Mr  Moody's 
preaching  was  the  directest,  simplest,  homeliest  that  can  be 
conceived.     His   prayers   were   equally  simple,   homely,  and 
business-like.    An  intense  sense  of  reality  was  gendered  by 
both.     Evidently  he  had  an  intense  conviction  that  the  Gospel 
was  God's  instrument  for  drawing  men  to  Himself,  and  that, 
when  asked  in  Christ's  name.  His  divine  power  was  present  to 
make  that  instrument  effectual.     The  lamps  were  capable  of 
being  lit,  and  the  Gospel  torch,  under  the  silent  power  of  the 
Spirit,  was  capable  of  lighting  them.     Instead,  therefore,  of 
waving  the  torch  round  the  wicks,  he  brought  it  right  down 
upon  them,  crushing  them  sometimes,  you  might  almost  think, 
by  his  urgency,  but   certainly  lighting  them.     He  claimed 
nothing  peculiar  to  himself  in  the  success  vouchsafed  to  his 
method ;   all  preachers  and  speakers  who  would  do  the  same 
would  be  equally  successful.     Besides  the  more  direct  good  he 
has  done,  Mr  Moody  has  been  of  eminent  service  in  brightening 
the  faith  of  the  Church  in  these  two  things — the  efficacy  of 
prayer  for  God's  blessing,  and  the   efficacy   o^  \3c\^  Qk<3s^^ 
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message  when  preached  *'  in  power,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
in  much  assurance.* 

In  regard  to  the  character  of  the  fruit  that  has  resulted  from 
this  work,  the  general  testimony  is,  that  it  is  just  like  the 
ordinary  fruit  of  a  successful  ministry,  only  more  abundant  and 
of  richer  quality.     If  a  Christian  minister  were  to  bring  to- 
gether all  the  best  cases  that  have  occurred  in  his  ministry 
within  a  period  of  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  they  would  form  a 
tolerably  correct  counterpart  of  the  results  during  the  present 
period  of  awakening.     It  is  a  revival  without  many  of  the 
common  accompaniments  of  a  revival.      As   some   one  hat} 
expressed  it,  it  is  ordinary  work  with  extraordinary  power. 
The  singular  quietness  and  orderliness  with  which  it  has  gone 
on  have  struck  every  one.     There  has  been  no  sensationalism, 
no  undue  excitement,  no  prostrations,  no  screaming,  no  fond- 
ness for  late  meetings,  no  waiting  till  two  in  the  morning  for 
the  illapse  of  the  Spirit,  no  hysterics,  and  no  ecstatics.    Neither 
has  there  been  any  tendency  to  separation  or  anti-church  ism. 
On  the  contrary,  some  of  the  ministers  who  have  been  most 
engaged  in  the  work  say  that  separatists  have  been  coming  to 
them  and  joining  their  clmrches.     Though  Mr  Moody  claims 
for  himself  the  liberty  of  working  for  Christ  as  a  volunteer,  or 
member  of  the  irregular  ministry,  he  fully  and  cordially  con- 
cedes the  necessity  of  a  regular  ministry  and  an  organised 
Church.      Neither   has  this   movement   revolved  round   any 
secondary  truths  or  matters  of  opinion,  elevated  into   vital 
questions.     It  has  not  been  associated  with  any  question  about 
baptism,  or  the  time  of  the  second  advent,  or  the  metaphysical 
definition  of  faith.     It  has  been  based  on  the  broadest  of 
Bible  truths — the  great  Gospel  message — the  way  of  life — ^he 
atonement  of  Christ,  and  the  mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     Mr 
Moody,  however,  has  gone,  unconsciously  it  may  be,   on  a 
principle  of  the  late  Dr  Duncan's — that  every  man  should 
have  a  large  creed  for  himself,  and  a  small  one  for  other 
people.     He  has  encouraged  greatly  the  study  of  the  Bible. 
He  has  urged  his  inquirers  and  converts  to  study  it  systemati- 
cally, and  try  to  come  to  clear  and  sound  conclusions  on  every 
topic  of  which  it  treats.      He  has  tried  to  bring  them  into 
closer  relations  than  before  with  their  ministers,  and  by  epgag- 
ing  them  in  earnest  work  for  their  Master,  and  teaching  them 
to  grapple  with  the  necessities  of  souls,  has  guarded  them 
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against  the  worship  of  crotchets,  and  against  all  unwholesome 
developments  of  spiritual  earnestness. 

If  our  view  be  correct,  that  this  movement  has  been  one  of 
ordinary  work  with  extraordinary  power,  it  will  go  far  to  solve 
one  of  the  most  important  problems  in  connection  with  the 
progress  of  Christianity.  Hitherto,  at  least  in  a  great  many 
instances,  there  has  been  a  contrast  between  revivals  and  the 
ordinary  operations  of  th^  ministry.  To  many  minds,  the 
ideaof  a  revival  is  connected  with  artificial  excitements,  loose 
theology,  fanatical  wildness,  disregard  of  church  order,  and 
neglect  of  church  ordinances.  No  doubt  this  idea  has  received 
some  justification  from  revivals  got  up  at  camp  meetings,  or 
otherwise,  where  there  has  been  little  or  no  teaching  of  God's 
truth,  but  simply  a  vehement  endeavour  to  excite  the  feelings, 
and,  by  mere  pressure,  induce  the  undecided  to  declare  for  Christ. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  many 
revivals  have  been  much  more  like  the  ordinary  operations  of  the 
Church,  quickened  and  intensified.  What  we  remark  of  the 
present  movement  is,  that  more  than  any  which  has  preceded 
it  in  this  country,  at  least  in  our  time,  it  bears  this  character. 
It  is  revival  without  revivalism.  Fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
ago,  when  the  last  considerable  movement  of  the  kind  occurred 
in  this  country,  the  subject  was  embarrassed  by  questionable 
accompaniments — physical  prostrations  and  excitements,  which 
were  especially  common  in  Ireland,  and  tendencies  in  some 
quarters  to  Plymouthism  and  erroneous  teaching.  Any 
approval  of  that  movement  was  always  qualified  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  sober-minded  by  considerable  abatements ;  and  to 
those  to  whom  these  abatements  were  specially  obnoxious,  the 
whole  thing  presented  a  repulsive  aspect  If  we  have  now  got 
revival  without  artificial  excitement,  if  the  ordinary  means  of 
grace  have  received  new  power,  if  persons  who  know  the  truth 
have  been  urged  and  enabled  to  decide  for  Christ  without 
illegitimate  pressure,  if  the  vital  force  of  the  Church  has  been 
increased  without  the  introduction  of  any  countervailing  weak- 
ness, it  is  evident  that  we  have  got  a  most  important  result.  For 
every  thoughtful  man  admits  that,  under  the  ordinary  ministry, 
there  is  a  liability  to  tameness  in  dealing  with  souls,  and  that 
occasionally  an  extraordinary  appeal  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 
Men  who  preach  from  week  to  week,  feeling  that  they  will  pro- 
bably have  the  same  chance  with  their  hearora  tox  «iXi  ycA^^\i\\j^ 
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period,  cannot  be  expected  to  be  so  direct  and  urgent  as  thoee 
who  come  for  one  brief  night,  or  one  brief  week,  and  who  feel 
that  if  they  are  to  do  any  saving  good,  it  must  be  **now 
or  never."  If  we  have  now  learned  to  combine  revival  power 
with  pastoral  diligence,  and  to  make  evangelistic  fervour  give  a 
new  and  healthy  action  to  the  ordinary  forces  of  the  ministiy, 
we  have  reached  a  position  of  great  importance  in  connection 
with  the  spread  of  Christian  life. 

Ere  we  proceed  further,  one  feature  of  the  present  move- 
ment may  demand  a  moment's  consideration,  as  furnishing  an 
apparent  exception  to  what  we  have  said  of  it  as  exempli- 
fying the  fruit  of  ordinary  work  with  extraordinary  power. 
We  refer  to  that  part  of  the  agency  which  is  supplied  by  Mr 
Sankey.  In  adverting  to  this,  we  place  entirely  out  of  account 
the  circumstance  of  Mr  Sankey  making  use  of  an  American 
organ.  A  very  ridiculous  importance  has  been  attached  to 
that  circumstance  in  some  quarters.  At  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales,  the  Rev.  Mr 
Makennal  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  in  this  movement  there 
was  a  triad  of  agency — Moody,  Sankey,  and  the  organ.  The 
statement  was  as  wide  of  the  truth  as  it  was  unhappy  in  fonn. 
Mr  Sankey  uses  the  organ  merely  to  rest  his  voice,  and  it  is 
simply  ridiculous  to  ascribe  to  it  any  other  or  higher  share  in 
the  service  which  he  conducts.  The  true  peculiarity  of  his 
method  is  expressed  in  the  somewhat  abrupt  and  naked 
phrase — singing  the  Gospel.  His  object  is,  to  present  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel  in  musical  tones,  and  lend  to  them  what- 
ever additional  force  and  persuasiveness  musical  sound  can  con- 
vey. Is  this  an  innovation  ?  Perhaps  it  is,  in  our  ordinary 
service.  Yet  surely  the  principle  of  it  is  at  least  as  old  as  the 
days  of  David,  and  in  New  Testament  times  it  is  as  old  as  the 
angeFs  song.  Psalms  and  hymns  are  of  two  kinds — devotional 
and  didactic.  Why  do  we  ever  sing  didactic  songs  ?  Beyond 
doubt  that  by  singing  them  we  may  give  to  the  truths  which 
they  embody  a  richer  and  more  powerful  expression.  Singing 
tones  are  fitted  to  convey  more  of  feeling  than  speaking  tones, 
and  are  therefore  a  suitable  vehicle  for  didactic  songs  intended 
to  move  feeling  as  well  as  intellect  If  singing  of  this  kind 
forms  no  part  of  our  ordinary  service,  the  sooner  it  b^;an  to  do 
so  the  better.  From  its  very  nature,  Mr  Sankey's  method  of  solo 
singing  is  unsuitable  for  public  worship,  and  the  fact  that  but 
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few  men  are  endowed  with  a  voice  capable  of  singing  as  he 
sings,  is  a  proof  that  in  any  public  assembly  such  singing  can 
only  be  exceptional  and  occasional.  But  surely  it  is  time  that 
those  who  conduct  our  psalmody  were  learning  to  make  it  a 
vehicle  of  deep  and  earnest  feeling.  It  is  time  that  they  were 
learning  to  fill  their  own  hearts  with  the  truths  expressed  in  our 
sacred  songs — learning  to  pray  over  them,  and  to  entreat  that 
as  they  utter  them,  the  Spifit  of  God  would  use  them  for  im- 
pressing those  in  whose  hearing  they  are  uttered.  Why  should 
singing  be  performed  more  carelessly  than  either  preaching  or 
praying?  Why  should  it  be  thought  that  good  and  well- 
trained  voices  are  the  only  requisite  for  precentors  and  choirs, 
and  that  spiritual  experience  is  of  no  moment  here  ?  We  seem 
to  be  on  the  eve  of  learning  two  great  lessons — the  spiritual 
power  of  sacred  song  under  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
the  need  of  the  same  exercises  of  preparation  and  prayer  for 
the  singer  as  for  the  preacher,  in  order  that  the  souls  of  both 
may  be  filled  with  the  truths  which  are  to  be  spoken  by  the 
one  and  sung  by  the  other.' 

If  there  be  truth  in  our  theory,  that  the  special  value  of 
the  present  revival  consists  in  the  unusual  degree  in  which  it 
harmonizes  the  ordinary  and  the  extraordinary  methods,  it 

^  The  wonderful  popularity  of  Mr  Sankey's  hymns  is  quite  a  pheno- 
menon.  Their  popularity  in  Scotland  is  the  more  remarkable,  that  hitherto 
hymns  have  never  taken  a  very  deep  hold  of  the  Scottish  mind.  In  one 
short  half-year  a  set  of  hymns  and  tunes  have  sprung  to  a  place  which  even 
the  songs  of  Bums  hardly  reached  in  their  palmiest  days.  You  hear  them 
in  drawing-rooms,  in  workshops,  in  dressmakers' -rooms,  in  Sunday  schools, 
and  at  prayer  meetings  ;  you  hear  them  hummed  by  the  thoughtless  gamin, 
and  accompanied  with  the  concertina  by  the  itinerant  street-singer;  the 
fisherman  in  his  boat,  the  ploughman  in  the  field,  the  mother  lulling  her 
infant,  all  resort  to  them ;  north  and  south,  east  and  west,  nothing  is  so 
popular  as  Sankey's  hymns.  Apart  from  its  religious  significance,  this  is  a 
remarkable  phenomenon  in  an  intellectual  and  social  point  of  view.  There 
must  be  a  remarkable  power  in  any  set  of  songs  that  acquire  so  wide  and  so 
sudden  a  popularity.  Nothing  can  be  more  silly  or  absurd  than  the  way  in 
which  such  papers  as  the  Saturday  Review  treat  a  movement  presenting  such 
features  as  this.  In  a  literary  and  scientific  point  of  view,  such  writers 
astonish  us.  It  is  humiliating  to  think  that  members  of  the  literary 
fraternity  can  satisfy  themselves  with  the  merest  drivel  in  accounting  for 
a  movement  which  has  exercised  an  unprecedented  influence  in  so  many 
quarters.  They  ascribe  it  to  what  they  call  ''comic  religion."  Comic 
religion !  as  if  any  quantity  of  the  comic  could  move  men's  hearts  as  they 
have  been  moved  by  "Jesus  of  Nazareth  passcth  by,"  or  by  **Safe  in  the 
anna  of  Jesus.  *' 
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follows  that  great  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  maintain  this 
harmoDy,  and  not  to  allow  the  one  to  overlay  or  supersede  the 
other. 

There  are  two  risks  to  which  the  pastor  is  liable.  Either  he 
may  judge  that  his  ordinary  pastoral  methods  are  sufficient 
without  the  assistance  of  the  revivalist ;  or,  finding  how  much 
the  revivalist  is  blessed,  he  may  deem  it  the  best  course  for 
him  to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  and  continually  reiterate  the 
same  truths  to  his  people. 

Both  risks  need  to  be  guarded  against.  The  revivalist  and 
the  pastor  are  the  complements  of  each  other,  and  the  wisdom 
of  each  is  to  supply  the  elements  in  which  the  other  is  deficient 
In  reference  to  the  first  risk,  it  is  natural  enough  for  a  sober- 
minded,  steady-going  pastor,  to  turn  with  aversion  from  the 
revivalist,  because  he  is  so  unlike  to  himself.  But  the  thoughtful 
and  conscientious  pastor  will  feel  that,  just  because  he  is 
unlike  to  himself,  there  is  the  more  need  for  his  help ;  the 
vigorous,  clinching  appeals  of  the  revivalist  being  fitted  to 
supply  the  very  element  which  is  most  awanting  in  the  pastor's 
method  of  presenting  truth. 

The  other  risk  comes  after  a  revival.  The  pastor  is  tempted 
to  think  that  urgent  invitations  to  sinners  to  come  to  Christ  is 
the  only  class  of  topics  with  which  his  discourses  can  warrant- 
ably  be  occupied.  We  readily  allow  that,  during  the  preva- 
lence of  a  living  interest  in  the  way  of  life,  and  while  not  a 
few  are  obviously  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness, 
the  offer  of  the  Gospel  should  be  the  constant  topic ;  but  in 
due  time  other  topics  must  be  introduced,  otherwise  an  air  of 
feebleness  and  monotony  will  be  given  to  the  whole  minis- 
trations. 

The  policy  of  the  revivalist  is  like  the  policy  of  Napoleon — 
to  concentrate  his  attack  on  a  single  point.  He  ain;is  at  enter- 
ing the  soul  at  a  single  avenue,  and  he  presses  in  until, 
by  Qod's  blessing,  his  end  is  gained.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
avenue  in  question  is  that  of  the  feelings.  The  revivalist 
preaches  the  love  of  Christ,  and  presses  it  so  strongly  that  at 
last,  through  God's  grace,  the  barrier  is  broken,  and  the  soul  is 
subdued  by  the  sense  of  that  great  love.  Suppose  now  that  the 
pastor,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  revivalist,  should  con- 
tinually press  the  feelings  with  this  one  truth  ;  in  such  a  case 
there  will  be  produced  the  evil  that  flows  from  constant  appeab 
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to  a  single  faculty.  The  duty  of  the  pastor  is  to  enter  by 
each  of  that  round  of  avenues  by  which  a  man's  soul  may  be 
approached.  Reason,  conscience,  the  will,  the  feelings,  the 
imagination — he  must  appeal  to  all.  He  must  endeavour  to 
rouse  and  exercise  all,  otherwise  there  is  produced  a  stunted 
and  one-sided  religious  life.  If  one  special  view  of  grace  has 
been  urged  by  the  revivalist,  the  pastor  has  the  more  need  to 
bring  forth  in  due  time  and  in  the  proper  order  the  comple- 
mental  truths  that  are  needed  to  complete  the  view.  The 
freeneaa  of  grace  is  the  aspect  on  which  the  revivalist  is  most 
apt  to  dwell.  Lest  a  perverted  view  of  this  freeness  should 
be  taken,  let  the  pastor  dwell  in  addition  on  the  fruitfulneaa 
of  grace.  If  the  one  has  been  at  pains  to  clear  away  good 
works  from  the  foundation  laid  in  Zion,  let  the  other  be  careful 
to  shew  how  they  come  in  again  as  the  fruit  and  evidence  of  a 
genuine  faith.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  pastor 
should  see  that  reason  and  conscience  are  not  left  to  lag  behind 
the  feelings  and  the  imagination.  It  is  so  much  easier  to 
minister  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former,  that  wherever  the 
current  teaching  is  hastily  prepared,  this  result  is  almost  sure 
to  follow.^  The  people  will  have  ill-balanced  minds  and  ill- 
regulated  consciences.  The  duties  of  common  life  will  be 
regarded  as  hardly  lying  within  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ;  the  temper  will  be  unguarded  and  the  tongue 
unwatched,  and  serious  detriment  will  begin  to  come  from  the 
notion  that  the  spiritual  region  is  so  much  higher  than  the 
moral,  that  slips  in  the  latter  ought  not  to  be  thought  much 
of,  when  great  regard  is  had  to  the  former.  No  result  more 
disastrous  can  follow  a  revival  than  when  the  conscience  lags 
behind,  and  no  object  of  a  subsidiary  kind  should  engage  more 
earnestly  the  pastor's  attention  than  to  keep  conscience  abreast 
of  all  the  other  faculties. 

All  the  more  necessary  will  it  be  to  take  much  pains  in 
training  the  conscience,  if  it  be  true  that  the  absence  of  deep 
conviction  of  sin  is  in  many  cases  characteristic  of  the  present 
movement.  What  the  old  divines  used  to  call  "  law  work," 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the 

^  One  of  the  most  important  lessons  from  tHe  older  Scottish  revivals  bears 
on  the  value  of  ample  scriptural  instruction.  Our  forefathers  concentrated 
their  efforts  on  this,  and  with  great  success.  Full,  clear  views  of  divine 
truth  are  the  indispensable  basis  of  a  permanent  spiritual  life. 
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revival.  In  some  former  revivals,  and  particularly  in  High- 
land districts,  there  was  much  more  of  this,  and  in  the  view  of 
those  accustomed  to  it,  the  present  movement  is  viewed  with 
some  suspicion  as  approaching  to  the  slight  method  of  healing 
the  sinner  s  hurt,  saying  "  Peace,  peace,"  when  there  is  no  peaoe. 
In  point  of  fact,  however,  in  some  of  the  most  marked  cases 
of  conversion  in  the  New  Testament,  a  prolonged  law-work 
had  no  place.  And  it  seems  to  be  the  method  of  the  Spirit  in 
many  cases  to  rectify  the  conscience  after  conversion,  by  bring- 
ing it  more  gradually  to  a  sense  of  sin,  and  a  perception  of  the 
need  of  entire  conformity  to  the  will  of  God.  In  the  case, 
therefore,  of  those  who  have  not  been  very  much  exercised 
with  a  sense  of  sin  before  conversion,  there  is  all  the  greater 
need  for  careful  training  of  the  conscience  afterwards.  The 
neglect  of  this  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  very  perplexing  and 
distressing  instances  of  backsliding,  more  especi«Jly  when,  in 
the  previous  condition,  the  moral  texture  has  been  somewhat 
loosely  compacted.  Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  a 
susceptibility  of  emotional  impression  in  union  with  torpidity 
of  conscience.  It  is  from  this  source  that  the  greatest  scandals 
have  come  upon  revival-religion,  and  that  all  revival  operations 
have  been  liable  to  distrust  on  the  part  of  those  with  whom 
moral  integrity  is  the  backbone  of  all  goodness,  and  who  can 
hardly  comprehend,  far  less  excuse,  any  laxity  there. 

Another  most  important  duty  of  the  pastor  after  a  revival,  is 
to  direct  into  proper  channels  the  Christian  activities  that  have 
been  evoked  in  the  course  of  the  movement.  Wherever  the 
movement  is  earnest  and  hearty,  these  activities  find  spontane- 
ously a  certain  scope  for  themselves.  When  the  Gospel  comes 
to  any  one,  "  not  in  word,  but  in  power  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  in  much  assurance,"  there  arises  an  irresistible  disposition, 
at  least  for  a  time,  to  try  to  influence  companions  and  acquaint- 
ances, and  get  them  to  share  the  blessing.  But  the  careful 
and  deliberate  training  of  this  disposition  is  one  of  the  most 
important  practical  duties  of  a  revival.  That  which  is  an 
impulse  must  be  formed  into  a  habit;  that  which  springs  from 
feeling  must  be  attached  to  conscience,  in  order  that  the  due 
state  of  things  may  be  attained.  The  impulse  will  otherwise 
pass  away,  and  the  whole  movement  come  to  a  standstill. 
And  here,  as  it  seems  to  us,  appears  to  have  been  a  great 
want  in  the  working  out  of  earlier  revival  movements.     So  fair 
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as  we  can  see,  there  was  little  attempt  at  the  great  Cambuslang 
revival,  for  example,  to  get  converts  trained  to  occupy  them- 
selves systematically  and  constantly  in  doing  good  to  others. 
One  of  the  great  wants  of  that  age  was  the  want  of  the 
missionary  spirit.  It  is  almost  incredible  how  little  the  best 
writers  of  the  eighteenth  century  recognised  it,  or  tried  to 
supply  it.  You  may  read  volumes  of  Boston  and  the  Erskines 
without  any  mention  of  the  heathen,  at  home  or  abroad.  It 
seems  to  us  that  at  present  there  is  no  question  of  more 
pressing  importance  than  that  which  concerns  the  training  of 
converts  to  the  work  of  the  Lord.  It  is  the  want  of  this  that 
has  made  revival  movements  so  fitful,  and  has  given  rise  to  a 
popular  impression,  that  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  revival  must 
be  followed  by  a  reaction,  and  that  in  a  few  years  you  will  find 
that  the  average  amount  of  spiritual  life  has  not  been  exceeded, 
through  greater  langour  succeeding  the  period  of  greater 
activity.  We  hold  that  this  is  not  the  right  or  normal  state 
of  things.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  revivals  should  not  be 
chronic.  If  our  view  be  correct,  that  the  present  movement 
exemplifies  ordinary  work  with  extraordinary  power,  there  is 
no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  be  a  permanent  state  of 
things.  The  eflforts  of  earnest  ministers  should  be  specially 
turned  in  this  direction.  The  training  of  converts  to  work  for 
their  Master  is  one  of  the  most  important  duties  that  can 
engage  their  attention,  and  it  is  well  worth  the  while  of 
Churches  to  consider  whether  a  minister  might  not  be  spared 
from  ordinary  pastoral  work  in  some  of  our  large  towns,  to 
superintend  this  training  of  converts.  The  ordinary  duties  of 
the  ministry  are  so  heavy,  that  without  the  sacrifice  of  some  of 
them,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  a  hard-working  minister  to  give 
much  time  to  a  new  department.  An  active,  earnest  minister, 
with  a  faculty  of  organising,  if  set  apart  to  the  work,  might  be 
extremely  useful,  and  might  so  simplify  arrangements  that  it 
would  be  comparatively  easy  for  the  mass  of  the  clergy  to  give 
it  the  attention  which  it  requires  in  detail. 

In  these  remarks  we  have  in  view  the  case  of  converts 
remaining  in  secular  pursuits,  but  trying,  at  the  same  time,  to 
do  some  work  for  the  Lord.  But  there  is  another  class  of 
converts  whose  case  demands  more  special  attention.  We 
refer  to  those  who  deem  it  a  duty  to  give  up  all  secular  work, 
and  in  some  capacity  or  other  devote  themselves  wholly  to 
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Christian  service.    Two  methods  of  doing   so   may  present 
themselves.    There  is,  first,  the  regular  ministry ;  and,  secondly, 
such  forms  of  Christian  service  as  are  furnished  by  the  employ- 
ment of  colporteurs,  city  missionaries,  evangelists,  Bible  women, 
matrons,  nurses,  and  the  like.     Now,  in  regard  to  the  ministry, 
it  is  usually  felt  that  our  long  curriculum  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  is  a  fatal  obstacle  to  many  of  the    best   and   most 
earnest  men.     To  married  men,  or  men  past  the  years  of 
youth,  it  no  doubt  is;    and  it  is  not  easy  to  suggest  any 
method  by  which  this  difficulty  can  be  overcome.     But  in  the 
case  of  young  men,  it  ought  not  to  be  a  serious  barrier.     Young 
men  have  facilities  for   Christian  service  during   the  whole 
period  of  their  studies,  and  if  they  have  suitable  gifts,  would 
l)e  gladly  taken  as  helpers  in  mission  work  in  some  of  the 
many  fields  where  the  harvest  is  so  plenteous  and  the  labourers 
so  few.     Their  intellectual  training  would  then  go  on  side  by 
side  with  practical  work,  and  the  risk   of  the  life  being  all 
crushed  out  of  them  by  the  one,  would  be  met  by  their  being 
steadily  employed  in  the  other.     We  must  say,  that  in  these 
circumstances  we  have  not  much  sympathy  with  earnest  young 
men  wishing  to  skip  the  curriculum.     A  sense  of  its  need, 
and  a  willingness  to  undergo  it,  will  rather  be  proof  of  their 
having  in  them  the  stuff  that  good,  durable,  ever-improving 
workers  are  made  of;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  slight 
it  as  but  wasted  time  and  labour,  and  only  think  how  they 
can  avoid  it,  they  indicate  a  superficiality  of  view  that  does 
not  promise  very  valuable  results. 

"With  regard  to  the  class  of  converts  that  do  not  contem- 
plate the  regular  ministry,  but  are  desirous  to  consecrate 
themselves  to  subordinate  departments  of  the  service,  there  is 
the  greatest  possible  need  for  considering  what  course  ought  to 
be  taken.  It  is  evident  that  openings  for  such  labourers  exist 
in  considerable  numbers,  and  are  increasing  every  day.  Yet 
no  Christian  church  in  Scotland  has  made  any  systematic 
provision  for  the  training  of  such  labourers  for  their  work. 
We  conceive  that  the  time  has  come  for  remedying  this  defect. 
An  institution  for  training  Christian  workers  has  become  an 
imperative  necessity.  Of  course  we  shall  be  met  by  the 
objection  that  they  could  only  get  a  smattering  at  such  a 
college,  and  that  "a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing." 
But  the  question  really  lies  between  a  little  traininc^  and  no 
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training  at  all.  It  is  quite  certain  that  we  shall  have  evan- 
gelists, lay  preachers,  street  preachers,  colporteurs,  and  the  like. 
As  things  are  now,  these  labourers  go  forth  with  absolutely  no 
training,  except  what  they  receive  under  the  ordinary  minis- 
trations of  their  pastors.  Is  this  the  best  state  of  things  ?  Is 
it  not  rather  the  worst  ?  Would  not  such  men  be  infinitely 
better  of  a  course  of  popular  theology, — ^a  course  opening  up 
the  Bible  and  the  Shorter  Catechism,  and  giving  them  some 
hints  in  the  art  of  speaking  ?  Is  there  anything  worse  done, 
as  a  common  rule,  than  street  preaching?  The  pre£^:her 
seems  often  to  think  that  the  louder  he  can  bawl  the  more 
will  he  impress,  and  instead  of  a  few,  short,  simple,  natural 
words,  pours  out  torrents  of  rant,  that  roll  over  the  heads  of 
unimpressed  hearers.  Would  not  a  course  of  instruction  help, 
too,  to  take  the  conceit  out  of  the  head  of  many  a  lay  labourer 
prone  to  fancy  himself  vastly  superior  to  ministers,  just  because 
he  is  utterly  ignorant  of  how  little  he  knows  ?  And  would  it  not 
free  these  labourers  from  the  leaven  of  many  errors  into  which 
they  are  prone  to  fall,  and  thus  add  greatly  to  their  value,  as 
well  as  give  them  a  status  which  would  increase  their  influence 
with  the  people  ?  And  female  labourers  are  just  as  much  in 
need  of  this  training  as  male.  We  forbear  entering  further 
into  the  subject ;  but  it  would  not  be  easy  to  exaggerate  its 
importance. 

Other  questions  present  themselves  in  connection  with  the 
following  out  and  following  up  of  a  revival,  on  which  at 
present  we  have  no  time  to  enter.  For  example.  How  to  get 
young  converts  to  make  their  confession  of  Christ  in  a  way 
fitted  to  rouse  others,  without  oflFending  that  modest  instinct 
which  cannot  be  violated  with  impunity  ?  Another  question 
is.  How  to  make  practical  use  of  a  convert  who  has  been  turned 
from  scandalous  wickedness,  without  giving  such  details  of 
that  wickedness  as  may  shock  the  sensibilities  and  pollute  the 
imagination  of  well-trained  moral  natures  ?  These  are  delicate 
questions,  in  handling  which  we  are  liable  to  dangers,  both  on 
the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  and  on  which  those  who  incline 
to  one  side  ought  to  beware  of  fierce  and  uncharitable  judg- 
ments on  the  other.  Especially  ought  there  to  be  tenderness 
of  judgment  towards  those  who  are  manifestly  influenced  by  a 
true  and  fearless  zeal  for  bringing  as  many  souls  as  possible 
under  the  influence  of  Qod's  grace.     It  is  but  too  apparent 
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that  a  problem  of  vast  importance  and  difficulty  remains  to  be 
solved.  Even  where  the  revival  movement  has  been  moA 
profound  and  extensive,  the  masses  of  our  town  popolatioa 
have  not  been  pervaded.  Drunkenness,  licentiousness;  covefc- 
ousness,  selfishness,  and  ungodliness,  still  spread  their  polluted 
streams  and  poisoned  atmosphere  almost  as  extensively  as 
ever.  The  great  problem  is  to  bring  the  revived  life  of  the 
Church  into  contact  with  these.  And  we  must  not  judge  of 
the  best  means  for  that  purpose  by  the  standard  that  would 
apply  to  the  inhabitants  of  boudoirs  and  drawing-room& 
When  a  boat  has  been  upset,  and  scores  of  persons  are 
struggling  in  the  water,  it  may  be  necessary  to  extricate  them 
more  roughly  than  a  mother  would  lift  her  babe  from  the 
cradle.  The  masses  are  the  masses,  and  it  is  better  they 
should  be  saved  somewhat  roughly  than  not  saved  at  alL 

W.  Q.  Blaikie. 


Art.  VI. — Eti^acan  Researches. 

Taylor's  Etruscan  Researches,    London  :  Macmillan  &  Go.     1874. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  fields  of  philosophical  investiga- 
tion has  been  recently  opened  afresh  by  the  Rev.  lasac 
Taylor  in  his  "  Etruscan  Researches."  Inquiries  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  Turanian  nations  are  daily  assuming  more  import- 
ance. Those  of  them  whose  location  was  in  southern  climates; 
made  great  progress  in  the  arts.  Such  were  the  Accadians  of 
Babylon,  and  the  Etruscans  of  Italy.  If  by  straining  the  word 
Turanian,  we  include  also  the  Chinese  in  the  same  category  of 
race,  we  have  three  great  centres  of  civilised  inventiveness 
among  Turanian  peoples.  These  circumstances  shew  that 
before  we  can  complete  the  lost  history  of  early  human  pro- 
gress, we  must  attend  specially  to  the  archaeology  and  the 
languages  of  Turanian  nations. 

Some  reviewers  of  Mr  Taylor's  work  have  recognised  the 
importance  of  investigating  closely  such  questions  as  that 
which  he  takes  up.  And  they  have  seen  in  the  light  he  casts 
on  the  early  connection  of  Asia  and  Europe,  and  on  the  mode 
in  which  Turanian  usages  and  beliefs  have  influenced  the 
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Boman  mind,  the  augury  of  a  new  era  of  archaeological  dis- 
covery. To  give  this  amount  of  sympathy  to  the  work  of  Mr 
Taylor  was  right,  for  he  has  turned  the  sod  of  a  new  field,  and 
laboured  industriously  to  unveil  the  long-forgotten  history  of 
an  ancient  and  civilised  people,  who,  while  they  were  the 
geogmphical  neighbours  of  the  Romans,  were  their  instructors 
in  the  arts  and  in  religion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  comparative  philologists  have 
attacked  Mr  Taylor,  and  expressed  scepticism  in  regard  to  the 
whole  of  his  philological  argument.  This  treatment  is  some- 
what hard.  Yet  what  can  be  expected  to  result  from  inquiries 
based  on  so  small  a  number  of  words  as  have  yet  been  collected 
from  the  Etruscan  inscriptions,  and  from  such  few  additional 
words  as  ancient  authors  have  casually  mentioned  ?  A  certain 
painful  feeling  of  possible  unreality  must  attend  philological 
inquiry  on  this  language,  when,  as  Mr  Taylor  says,  there  are 
only  three  or  four  Etruscan  words  of  which  the  meaning  may 
be  regarded  as  reasonably  certain.  To  build  up  a  theory  of 
linguistic  affinity  on  this  very  limited  basis  is  a  difficult  under- 
taking. To  these  words  have  to  be  added  proper  names, 
Buffixes,  words  collected  from  bilingual  inscriptions,  and  a  large 
number  of  conjectural  expressions.  They  make  in  all  about  two 
hundred  words  in  the  list  made  by  Mr  Taylor  after  he  had 
completed  his  comparisons.  The  decipherment  of  any  lost  lan- 
guages, such,  for  example,  as  the  Accadian  from  Babylonian  in- 
Bcriptions,  is  the  work  of  many  years,  and  must  be  conducted  by 
patient,  ardent  workers,  such  as  Norris,  Sayce,  and  Lenormant. 
Then  at  last  the  clear  light  of  proved  resemblances  crowns  the 
explorer's  efforts,  and  widens  the  area  of  philological  research. 

In  Mr  Taylor's  translations  of  Etruscan  sentences,  the  order 
of  words  is  to  such  an  extent  Europeanised  that  we  must  either 
withhold  complete  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  the  transla- 
tion, or  admit  a  strong  Aryam  influence  on  the  language.  He 
often  gives  expression  himself  to  a  feeling  that  the  translations 
are  only  hypothetical  and  tentative,  and  that  the  want  of  a 
literature  is  a  sad  drawback  to  any  one  undertaking  the 
recovery  of  the  Etruscan  language.  If  the  order  of  the  words 
is  that  which  he  supposes  it  to  be,  the  language  was  far  from 
being  purely  Turanian,  and  was  already  much  affected  by 
Aryan  or  Semitic  mixture.     For  example,  "  the  bounden  gift 
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of  an  unworthy  fabric  "  involves  the  Semitic  principle  of  the 
post-position  of  the  genitive.  This  is  an  impossibility  in  pore 
Turanian  languages,  such  as  those  of  Tartary  and  Soath  Indii, 
which  require  the  nominative  to  come  last. 

Probably  he  has  made  too  much  of  the  numerals.  Follow- 
ing Grimm,  Mr  Taylor  states  that  resemblances  in  numerals 
are  among  the  most  unerring  indications  of  linguistic  affinity. 
This  is  true  in  the  languages  which  belong  to  the  Indo-European 
group,  which  were  studied  by  Grimm  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others,  and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  mathematicil 
faculty  is  strong  among  the  Aryan  people.  The  Hindoos  hafe 
always  been  good  calculators.  The  European  races  of  this 
family  are  eminently  commercial,  and  are  fond  of  the  exact 
sciences.  These  circumstances  give  permanence  to  the  words 
which  mark  number.  But  what  comes  of  Grimm's  princijrfe 
when  you  examine  the  numerals  of  other  races  ?  The  Mongol 
nomad,  when  he  speaks  of  "  three,"  says  gorha/n  or  gorab^  ^ 
Manchoo,  ilan,  the  Chinese,  aa/m.  Why  do  the  Mongol  and 
the  Manchoo  depart  from  Chinese  anidogy,  and  each  ose  a 
different  word?  The  reason  lies  in  the  weakness  of  the 
arithmetical  faculty,  caused  by  nomadic  habits  and  perfect 
indifference  in  regard  to  commerce.  Such  a  test  of  Affinity  as 
resemblance  in  numerals  entirely  breaks  down  here  ;  while 
at  the  same  time,  the  family  relationship  of  Mongol  and 
Manchoo  is,  on  other  grounds,  as  clear  as  any  fact  in  philo- 
logy. It  ought,  however,  to  be  cheerfully  admitted  that  some 
striking  identities  in  names  of  number  are  here  collected. 
Ki,  "  two ; "  Turkish,  iki ;  Huth,  "  six  ;"  Lapp  and  Wogul, 
kot ;  Hungarian,  JuU  ;   aa,  "  four ;"  Chinese  and  Siamese,  8U 

Mr  Taylor  has  a  faulty  mode  of  analysing  Turanian  woidsL 
As  a  rule,  Tartar  words  have  a  root  and  a  suffix  ;  the  first  part  of 
the  word  has  a  particular  significance,  the  second  part  none 
The  latter,  that  is  the  suffix,  determines  moods,  tenses,  and 
derivative  variations.  The  suffixes,  while  originally  they 
undoubtedly  had  a  proper  meaning,  have  now  come  to  be  mere 
particles,  whose  original  sense  is  hidden.  Consequently  it  is 
not  permitted  to  the  investigator  to  take  a  Turkish  or  Mongol 
word  and  divide  it  into  two  roots.  If  there  are  such  com- 
pounds, they  are  both  rare  and  exceptional.  Thus,  Mr  Taylor 
says,  that  the  Turkish  sekis,  "  eight,"  is  ae,  "  four/'  and  ki$, 
"  two."    "  Kia  seems  to  be  the  Ugric  numeral  for  two.     There- 
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fore  86-fcw  would  be  thrice  86,  and  «e  must  have  denoted  '  four.'  '* 
Unfortunately  Turkish  words  are  not  compounded  in  this  way, 
and  if  they  were,  the  order  of  collocation  in  this  and  in  all 
other  cognate  languages  would  be  the  reverse  of  what  Mr 
Taylor  takes  it  to  be.     It  would  rather  be  kia-ae. 

There  is  another  objection  that  may  be  raised  to  Mr 
Taylors  philological  method.  He  has  not  been  suflSciently 
careful  in  identifying  sounds.  For  example,  he  wishes  to  find 
an  Asiatic  equivalent  to  the  Etruscan  ihapira.  In  Buriat, 
which  is  a  dialect  of  the  Mongol  spoken  near  the  Baikal,  he 
rightly  says,  that  kara  and  xara  both  mean  "  black."  He  does 
not,  however,  mention  that  Castren's  k  is  the  aspirated  k,  and 
his  X  our  h.  The  Buriat,  and  in  fact  all  Mongol  names  for 
"  black,"  are  either  k*ara  or  hara.  "  Very  black,"  is  k'ahk'ara 
or  habhara.  He  then  proceeds  to  add,  that  thapi/ra  is  an 
abraded  form  of  thapthara,  that  this  is  zapzara,  and  this  again 
is  xapacara,  z  and  ih  being  interchangeable.  Such  reasoning 
is  fallacious,  because  z  cannot  come  out  of  h.  The  idea  of 
blackness  is  in  the  radix  hobVy  and  not  in  the  incorporated 
syllable  wp  at  all.  Thus,  aabsaihan  is  "  very  virtuous,"  from 
aaihan.  There  is  nothing  of  virtue  in  ab.  It  is  simply  inten- 
sitive,  and  is  introduced  on  a  principle  which  is  very  common 
in  North  American  languages  also,  that  of  insertion  between 
the  letters  of  the  root. 

Great  diflSculties  stand  in  the  way  of  Mr  Taylor's  identifica- 
tion of  the  £tru8can  hinthial,  "ghost,"  with  the  Turkish ^an, 
ji/nn,  "soul,"  and  the  Chinese  shin,  "spirit."  The  Chinese 
ahi/n  can  be  deduced  regularly  from  din,  and  the  Turkish  jan 
is  the  Persian  and  Arabic  jinn,  and  therefore  the  Latin 
genius.  The  initial  letters  d  and  g  should  not  be  identified. 
It  is  not  open  to  any  philologist  to  compare  hinthial  with 
shi/a  without  first  inquiring  into  the  phonetic  relationship  of 
the  initial  letters. 

For  these  and  similar  reasons,  it  seems  plain  that  the  main 
strength  of  Mr  Taylor's  argument  is  not  in  the  philological 
part  of  the  book,  but  in  the  correspondence  of  national 
customs  and  religious  beliefs. 

The  fact  that  the  Etruscan  people  were  great  tomb-builders, 
that  they  believed  in  the  duty  of  ancestral  worship,  that  they 
thought  the  dead  needed  the  same  weapons,  ornaments,  and 
utensils  which  they  had  used  in  life,  that  they  regarded  it  as 
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proper  to  offer  to  them  slaves,  horses,  dogs,  and  various  articles 
of  food,  and  that  they  constructed  the  house  for  the  dead  on 
the  model  of  the  abodes  of  the  living,  carries  with  it  great 
force.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  order  of  ideas  is 
neither  Semitic,  Greek,  Roman,  nor  Indian,  and  must  therefore 
be  derived  from  that  of  Eastern  Asia. 

The  belief  of  the  Chinese  and  other  neighbouring  nations  is 
substantially  the  same  as  this  at  present,  and  has  always  been, 
so  far  as  we  can  examine.  The  grave  of  a  Chinese  emperor  is 
a  large  tumulus  of  earth,  approached  by  a  long  vaulted  passage 
of  masonry.  The  tumulus  is  opened  on  the  south.  The 
vaulted  passage  branches  off"  to  the  right  and  left  at  the 
entrance,  and  is  of  course  continued  inside  the  mound  to  the 
centre.  In  front  of  the  passage  entrance  is  the  sacrificing 
hall,  of  immense  proportions,  and  before  it  another  smalls 
hall.  The  banquet  to  the  dead  is  arranged,  on  occasion  of 
the  sacrifices,  in  the  large  hall,  and  a  tablet  is  placed  upon  a 
throne  to  represent  the  deceased.  The  sacrificing  party  take 
their  food  in  the  front  hall. 

This  mode  of  arrangement  is  remarkably  like  that  followed  in 
Etruscan  tombs.  "  A  singular  and  characteristic  feature  found 
in  almost  every  Etruscan  tomb  is  the  large  antechamber  out  of 
which  the  mortuary  chambers  open.  This  was  the  place  where 
the  whole  family  used  to  assemble  at  the  annual  funeral  feast 
to  worship  the  Manes  and  Lares  of  their  ancestors,  and  make 
offerings  to  their  spirits."  In  China  the  use  of  two  halls,  one 
for  the  sacrifices  and  the  other  for  the  feast  of  which  the 
worshippers  partook,  forms  no  great  deviation  from  the 
Etrurian  fashion. 

Another  feature  of  similarity  is  found  in  the  Etrurian 
practice  of  augury  and  sorcery.  Since,  however,  augury  by 
the  flight  of  birds  was  specially  developed  by  the  Etruscan 
priesthood  and  certain  kindred  races  in  Western  Asia,  the  area 
of  resemblance  is  here  limited  to  the  existence  of  a  class  of 
sorcerers  who  acted  as  medicine  men  and  exorcists  in  cases  when 
evil  spirits  distress  the  human  frame.  At  the  present  day,  in 
any  part  of  China  or  Siberia,  when  demons  have  to  be  dis- 
possessed, professors  of  the  art,  who  guarantee  success,  can  be 
called  in  at  any  emergency. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  the  Etruscans  were  strikingly 
like  those  of  the  races  of  Eastern  Asia.    Black  oblique  eyes, 
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scanty  beard,  dark  complexion,  black  curling  hair,  stout  habit, 
high  cheek  bones,  high  coloured  cheeks,  mark  them  out  as  of 
Turanian  origin.  This  description  is  strikingly  true  of  the 
modem  Tartar.  Add  to  this  the  mental  and  moral  peculiarities 
of  this  race.  They  were  orderly,  obedient  to  law,  fond  of 
tradition,  conservative  in  temper.  These  are  the  very  things 
that  now  mark  the  Chinese,  and  in  a  less  degree,  the  Tartar 
races.  They  had  the  same  fondness  for  colour,  and  the  same 
success  in  arranging  different  colours,  which  we  find  in  Eastern 
Asia,  and  especially  among  the  Chinese  and  Japanese.  Like 
the  Chinese,  they  are  celebrated  for  their  vases.  For  success 
in  this  branch  of  art,  one  of  the  most  necessary  gifts  is  a 
natural  eye  for  colour.  If  we  pursue  this  line  of  thought,  it  is 
impossible  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the 
Etniscans  were  Turanian.  Mr  Taylor  has  some  very  interest- 
ing remarks  on  the  effects  of  the  presence  of  this  Turanian 
colony  in  southern  Europe  in  fostering  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts 
and  imparting  some  of  their  peculiar  features  to  the  great 
schools  of  art  which  afterwards  sprang  up  in  northern  Italy. 

This  mode  of  argument  would  tend  to  lead  us  away  from 
Siberia  to  the  southern  branches  of  the  great  Turanian  race. 
A  highly  civilised  development  was  impossible  in  Siberia. 
Those  Turanian  peoples  who  developed  the  arts  were  all 
located  in  temperate  climates.  '  They  may  have  begun  a  new 
career  of  conquest  in  the  cold  north  leading  them  to  a  warmei 
home  where  new  surroundings  may  have  stirred  into  life  the 
latent  power  to  originate  some  of  the  civilised  arts.  But  those 
arts  could  scarcely  grow  up  in  a  cold  climate.  Neither  the 
Chinese,  nor  the  Accadians,  nor  the  Etruscans,  if  they  had  been 
permanently  located  in  Finland  or  on  the  shores  of  the  "  holy  " 
Baikal,  could  have  attained  eminence  in  the  arts  of  civilised  life. 

Mr  Taylor  compares  the  Turks  with  the  Etruscans,  and 
thinks  he  finds  in  them  a  race  equal  in  originating  power. 
This  seems  to  be  giving  to  the  Turks  a  credit  they  do  not 
deserve.  They  have  shewn,  indeed,  a  genius  for  conquest  and 
the  control  of  subject  races,  but  what  civilised  arts  have  they 
ever  done  anything  to  promote  ?  Perhaps  the  reason  they 
have  not  achieved  eminence  in  advancing  the  conquest  of 
nature  by  man,  is  that  their  destiny  has  been  rather  to  rule» 
and  that  the  cares  of  government  have  absorbed  all  their 
intellectual  power. 
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The  Etruscan  religion  resembled  the  Eastern  Asiatic  in 
several  essential  points.  It  was  essentially  the  worship  of 
cselestial,  terrestrial,  and  ancestral  spirits.  The  cslestial  mean 
the  supreme  heaven  ;  the  terrestrial  are  the  active  powers 
which  underlie  the  operations  of  nature ;  the  ancestral  spirits 
are  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  According  to  Chinese  Listoiy,  such 
was  the  religion  of  the  old  Turkish  dynasty,  known  as  the 
Hiung-nu,  which  ruled  over  the  whole  of  Tartary  two  mil- 
leniums  ago.  Chinese  historians  have  retained  some  words  in 
the  language  of  that  people,  and  these  are  Turkish.  Such  are 
tingri,  heaven,  and  ngli,  son.  They  called  their  emperor  "  Son 
of  heaven,"  and  in  this  they  were  imitated  by  the  Chinese 
emperors.  Hence  the  preservation  of  these  two  words.  But 
the  same  three  classes  of  spirits  were  honoured,  not  only  by 
this  powerful  Turkish  dynasty,  but  by  the  ancient  Chinese 
themselves,  who  consequently  looked  on  the  Turkish  religion 
of  the  time  as  extremely  rational.  The  usages  of  the  Chinese 
are,  however,  on  account  of  their  marvellously  rich  literature, 
much  better  known  than  those  of  the  ancient  Turks. 

Now  it  is  a  circumstance  well  worthy  of  consideration,  that 
this  triple  worship  was  maintained  in  common  by  the  Romans 
and  the  Chinese.  By  both  races  the  terrestrial  gods  were 
honoured  by  the  burial  of  the  victims,  and  the  cselestial  by 
burning  them  or  offering  them  unbumt  upon  altars  or  wooden 
stands  in  the  fashion  of  a  banquet.  Another  feature  in  common 
was  the  libation  of  wine  or  of  water,  poured  on  the  ground  or 
on  the  head  of  the  victim.  Either  the  Romans  followed 
Etruscan  examples  in  these  remarkable  customs,  or  brought 
them  from  Asia  themselves.  So  also  the  peopling  of  all  nature 
with  spirits  was  as  much  Chinese  as  it  was  Roman.  The 
bountiful  food-bearing  earth,  the  woods  and  fountains,  the 
rivers,  mountains,  and  lakes,  all  instinct  with  their  own  peculiar 
life,  were  inhabited  by  divine  beings  whom  the  Chinese  thought 
themselves  as  much  bound  to  worship  as  did  the  Romans. 
Whether  this  belief  was  Etruscan  or  Roman,  Aryan  or  Tur- 
anian, it  may  be  at  present  difficult  to  determine ;  but  it  was 
at  any  rate  much  the  same  thing  three  thousand  years  ago  in 
China  that  it  was  in  Italy.  In  the  popular  belief  and  the 
worship  which  accompanied  it,  there  exist  the  most  remarkable 
resemblances  which  call  for  profound  study  and  carefully* 
formed  conclusions.    Another  feature  of  the  deepest  interest 
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here  occurs.  A  mythological  series  of  four  personages  with 
names  are  figured  on  the'  Eti-uscan  vases,  viz.,  Kulmu,  "  god  of 
the  grave ;"  Vanth,  "  the  spirit  of  death  ;"  Hinthial,  "  ghost ;" 
Nathum,  "  the  fury,"  who  pursues  those  guilty  of  great  crimes 
and  incites  them  to  worse.  These  four  names  are  mixed  with 
Orestes,  Achilles,  Patroclus,  Charon,  Clytemnestra,  and  Odys- 
seus in  the  has  reliefs  of  Etruscan  tombs.  On  the  walls  of  one 
of  the  most  splendid  of  these,  discovered  in  1857,  Achilles  is 
represented  slaying  with  his  sword  a  Trojan  prisoner,  while 
Vanth,  angel  of  death,  and  Hinthial  Patrukles,  the  ghost  of 
the  deceased  friend  of  Achilles,  urge  him  to  the  act  as  a  just 
retribution.  Known  names  of  Greek  legends  are  thus  mingled 
with  certain  new  Etruscan  names  :  the  question  is,  what  these 
are.  Mr  Taylor  believes  that  he  finds  them  in  Finnish, 
Siberian,  and  Turkish  mythology.  Kulmu  he  believes  to  be 
the  Kalma  of  the  Finns.  Castren,  himself  a  Finlander,  and  a 
most  industrious  collector  of  philological  and  mythological 
facts,  states  that  Raima  is  the  god  who  presides  specially  over 
the  grave  and  its  inhabitants.  He  cites  also  the  Turkish 
ghoul,  the  loathsome  spirit  who  haunts  the  graveyard  and 
fattens  on  corpses.  He  might  have  gone  farther,  and  adduced 
the  Chinese  hwei  or  kuty  having  the  meanings,  ghost,  demon. 

This  identification  looks  extremely  likely,  and  deserves  to  be 
carefully  considered.  The  word  may  easily  have  grown  out  of 
a  root  meaning  "  breath,"  such  as  the  Chinese  K'i.  From  this 
it  took  the  sense  of  "  ghost,"  and  further  west,  where  it  was  the 
fortune  of  the  word  to  be  used  by  men  accustomed  to  personi- 
fication, it  came  to  mean  "  spirit  of  the  grave."  The  Chinese  in 
their  isolation,  having  no  such  neighbours  as  the  Hebrews  or 
the  Greeks,  and  accustomed  to  give  a  realistic  character  to  all 
the  objects  of  thought,  could  not  personify,  and  have  never 
acquired  the  habit  of  idealisation.  They  probably  represent 
truly  a  very  old  stage  in  the  history  of  language  and  reUgion. 
Before  the  introduction  of  the  personifying  element  by  Semitic . 
and  Aryan  races,  there  was,  as  we  conceive,  a  time  when 
the  whole  human  family  thought  of  God  only  as  God,  and 
of  spirits  as  spirits.  Out  of  this  original  basis  polytheism 
grew,  the  product  of  the  idealising  faculty,  when,  for  the  first 
time,  it  clothed  with  human  attributes  the  spirits  of  an  older 
age.  When  Kulmu  became  a  god  among  the  Etruscans,  and 
Kalma  among  the  Finns,  it  was  because  these  races  were  in 
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contact  with  western  peoples  who  taught  them  to  peraomfy. 
It  would  have  been  well  if  Mr  Taylor  had  adopted  some  Boch 
mode  as  this  to  account  for  the  Etruscan  mythology^  and  to 
reconcile  it  with  the  unpoetic  and  impersonal  conceptions  of 
the  most  primitive  human  types  such  as  the  Chinese. 

For  Vanth,  the  "  angel  of  death,"  there  is  in  the  northern 
and  eastern  mjrthologies  no  ready-to-hand  equivalent.  We 
must  here  be  content  to  wait  for  more  light  Mr  Taylor 
adduces  in  explanation  the  Turkish  vani^  "  ready  to  peridi," 
"  death/'  ''  annihilation."  But  this  is  not  much  more  than 
the  Roman  vanua.  It  may  be  asked  respecting  the  EtmscanSi 
if  they  could  borrow  Greek  legends  and  names,  could  they  not 
also  borrow  Latin  words  ?  Mr  Taylor's  principle  of  working  is 
to  explain  everything,  if  possible,  from  Turanian  sources.  He 
believes  that  the  Greek  legends  were  of  late  introduction 
among  the  Etruscans.  But  it  is  certainly  worthy  of  remark 
that  in  the  striking  and  instnictive  illustmtions  which  he  has 
given  us  from  vases,  Yanth  and  Kulmu  look  quite  as  Greek 
as  Achilles  and  Ajax.  We  shall  perhaps  find  at  last  when 
Corssen's  views,  who  has  for  some  time  been  working  at  the 
problem  in  his  thorough  way,  are  known,  that  Vanth  and 
Eulmu  are  but  other  names  for  more  familiar  divinities  whom 
we  knew  when  we  were  school-boys.  We  do  not  think  that 
this  possible  result  will,  however,  destroy  Mr  Taylor's  hypothesis 
of  a  Turanian  origin  for  the  Etruscans.  It  will  only  help 
towards  illustrating  a  still  more  important  point,  namely,  how 
far  had  the  Turanian  type  of  language  and  mythology  a  direct 
influence  on  the  Indo-European  races.  The  great  German 
investigator,  who  has  now,  after  long  familiarity  with  early 
Italian  studies,  been  bending  his  best  efforts  to  the  Etruscan 
question,  cannot  but  arrive  at  some  int^eresting  conclusions 
(and  they  are  perhaps  now  ready  for  the  press),  for  which  the 
scholars  of  England  and  Germany  are  eagerly  waiting. 

One  of  the  dramatis  peraoncB  of  the  groups  which  the 
ingenious  Etruscan  potters  loved  to  work  upon  their  vases  and 
sarcophagi,  was  Hinthial.  In  1835,  Bunsen  stated  that  it 
must  mean  "  ghost,"  and  quite  correctly,  as  has  been  shewn  by 
later  discoveries.  In  that  year  the  bronze  mirror,  which  figures 
Ulysses  calling  up  the  spirit  of  the  dead  prophet  Tiresias,  was 
found  at  Vulci.  Over  the  bending  figure,  with  closed  eyes 
and  leaning  on  a  stafi*,  which  represents  theghost,  is  written  in 
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Etruscan  letters,  "  Hinthial  Tiresias."  Ulysses  is  seated  sword 
in  hand.  Hermes  stands  with  right  band  held  out  to  Ulysses, 
suiting  the  action  to  his  present  occupation,  which  is  to  inform 
Ulysses  that  the  ghost  has  arrived  in  his  charga  His  left  arm 
and  hand  rest  on  the  right  shoulder  and  back  of  the  ghost, 
indicating  a  sympathetic  and  painstaking  care  on  the  pai-t  of 
the  divine  guide,  who,  at  the  desire  of  the  wise  necromancer, 
has  conducted  the  soul  of  the  dead  through  the  passages  of  the 
under-world.  This  highly  interesting  group  leaves  no  doubt  as 
to  the  correctness  of  Bunsen's  explanation  of  the  meaning  of 
Hinthial.  But  there  is  another  proof.  In  the  tomb  laid  open 
to  view  in  A.D.  1857  at  Vulci,  it  has  been  already  mentioned, 
that  among  the  designs  on  the  walls  is  a  representation  of 
Achilles  slaughtering  a  Trojan  prisoner  to  appease  the  ghost 
of  his  deceased  friend  Fatroclus.  Over  the  ghost,  who  looks 
on  with  pleased  expression,  is  written  "  Hinthial  Patrukles/' 

Hinthial,  therefore,  means  "  ghost,''  and  we  must  explain  the 
Etruscan  idea  by  reference  to  the  Homeric  and  Virgilian 
descriptions  of  the  under-world.  From  the  Finnish  mythological 
poem,  the  Kalevala,  we  learn  that  the  ancient  Finns  believed 
every  stone,  tree,  brook,  and  spring,  to  have  its  guardian 
genius.  This  they  called  the  haldia  of  the  object.  This  word 
18  by  Mr  Taylor  identified  with  hinthial.  To  this  there  is  no 
great  objection,  for  n  and  I  are  in  Turanian  Asiatic  languages 
interchangeable  letters.  Yet  Mr  Taylor  might  have  found  a 
nearer  resemblance  in  the  word  hvmn,  "  soul,"  used  by  the 
Buddhists  in  China,  both  for  the  disembodied  and  embodied 
soul  of  man.  In  books  containing  Buddhist  legends  of  the 
lower  world,  it  is  common  to  use  the  word  hwun  for  the  soul 
of  the  deceased. 

The  argument  gathers  greatly  in  force  when  the  word 
Manes  is  considered  by  our  author.  The  Roman  manes,  the 
Etruscan  mean,  "  guardian  of  the  souls  of  the  dead,"  and  the 
Finnish  Tnanalaiset,  "  the  people  of  the  under-world,"  ought 
surely  to  be  identified.  Here,  where  the  Chinese  and  Tartar 
languages  give  no  aid,  the  existence  of  the  wide-spread  Finnic 
root  m4i,  "  earth,"  is  very  significant  Minos,  the  Cretan  king 
of  the  dead  ;  amenti,  the  Egyptian  kingdom  of  the  dead,  can 
scarcely  be  separated  from  the  same  stock.  But  it  is  only 
among  the  Finns  that  the  root  seems  to  connect  itself  with  a 
common  word  for  earth,  and  therefore  the  Finnic  word  should 
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be  regarded  as  more  at  home  and  more  origiDal  than  any  of 
the  corresponding  names  as  used  bj  Etruscans,  Greeks,  LftdnSi 
or  Egyptians.  Just  as  the  spirits  of  China,  without  names  or 
human  characteristics,  become  gods  with  names  and  human 
attributes  when  they  reach  the  neighbourhood  of  Greece  and 
Mesopotamia,  so  the  upright  wooden  tablets,  which  in  China 
represent  spirits,  become  in  western  regions  idols  with  a  human 
shape.  The  Romans  and  Etruscans  kept  in  their  houses  Uttle 
images  to  represent  the  souls  of  their  ancestors,  and  in  temples 
in  the  fields  to  represent  the  lares  arvalea.  These  images 
correspond  to  the  upright  slips  of  wood,  with  the  title  of  Ae 
spirit  inscribed  on  them,  used  from  time  immemorial  in  China 
to  represent  deceased  ancestors  and  the  presiding  genii  of  the 
corn  fields.  The  Chinese  word  for  tablet  is  chu,  meaning  also 
lord,  and  its  root  is  tot,  the  initial  and  final  of  which,  by  a 
common  letter  change,  may  easily  become  I  and  r.  The  word 
Lemur,  meaning  the  "  spirits  of  the  dead,"  easily  finds  its 
equivalent  in  the  Chinese  ling^  which  by  phonetic  change  has 
come  from  an  older  lim,  and  means  the  *'  spirits  of  the  dead," 
as  the  Latin  word  does. 

Mr  Taylor  concedes  too  much  to  certain  modern  views  when 
he  says,  that  in  the  Turanian  and  Aryan  mythology  all  the 
supreme  deities  resolve  themselves  ultimately  into  the  chief 
cajlestial  phenomena,  the  dawn,  the  sky,  the  sun,  and  the 
thunder.  If  it  be  asked  of  the  author,  Did  not  polytheism 
spring  out  of  monotheism  as  its  original  basis  ?  he  cannot  but 
feel  that  the  question  deserves  an  answer.  Yet,  he  asaumes 
in  the  statement  just  cited,  that  there  was  no  monotheistic 
tradition  in  the  commencement  of  the  career  of  the  Turanian 
and  Aryan  families.  Polytheism  probably  came  into  existence 
in  tliis  way.  First,  there  was  the  woi-ship  of  the  one  God. 
Then  was  added  the  worship  of  angels  and  spirits.  Afterwards, 
by  contact  of  nations  and  mixture  of  races,  the  mythological 
spirit  grew  up.  Legends  and  sagas  were  invented  by  indivi- 
duals who  had  an  ideal  temperament,  and  these  becoming 
popular,  were  adopted  by  the  nations  to  which  they  belonged. 
This  was  the  time  of  the  origin  of  polytheism  and  of  idolatiy. 
Images  were  the  outward  shape  that  art  gave  to  the  id^ 
personages  who  had  already  become  familiar  to  the  imagina- 
tion. At  this  time  the  human  mind  was  very  susceptible  of 
impressions  from  external  nature.     The  legend-forming  faculty 
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wa8  awake.  The  belief  in  spirits,  as  the  animatiDg  principles 
residing  in  universal  nature,  was  prevalent.  The  phenomena 
of  light  and  darkness,  of  wind  and  thunder,  of  clouds  and  rain, 
were  supposed  to  be  produced  by  spiritual  beings,  whose  special 
oflSce  it  was,  under  the  direction  of  the  Supreme,  to  superin- 
tend these  several  departments  of  activity.  Each  god  accumu- 
lated several  names,  and  a  special  system  of  attributes.  Among 
these  were  names  which  grew  out  of  natural  phenomena ;  the 
dawn,  the  evening  twilight,  the  sun,  supplied  an  abundance  of 
these  names. 

The  Chinese  period  of  thought  was  intermediate  between  the 
original  monotheism  and  the  personifying  period  to  which  the 
world  is  indebted  for  polytheism  and  idolatry.  In  that  inter- 
mediate age  the  idealizing  faculty  was  too  weak  to  personify 
and  to  construct  a  pantheon  of  man-resembling  divinities. 

The  religion  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  is  the  simplest  and  most 
primitive  to  be  found  anywhere,  because  it  knows  only  the 
first  of  these  three  stages.  The  Chinese  and  early  Persian 
religion  represent  the  second  stage,  when  the  worship  of  the 
powers  of  nature  was  added.  The  third  and  most  composite 
form  combines  all  three.  Professor  Max  Miiller  has  pointed 
out  that  monotheism  underlies  the  Homeric  phraseology.  It 
existed  along  with  the  most  advanced  Greek  polytheism.  Among 
the  Romans  and  Etruscans  the  existence  of  the  worship  of 
spirits  reminds  us  of  a  more  primitive  stage  in  the  religious 
history  of  man,  out  of  which  the  Etruscan  and  Roman  system 
sprang — in  fact  the  Chinese  stage.  The  poetic  and  progressive 
spirit  of  the  Greeks  pushed  beyond  the  old  landmarks  with 
extreme  rapidity.  The  rush  of  new  ideas  and  the  quick  de- 
velopment of  art  among  them  prevented  their  regretting  the 
loss  of  old  forms  of  faith  and  worship  which  lingered  in  Italy 
much  later. 

The  phenomenon  in  nature  was  not  then  the  Grecian  god. 
It  was  rather  that  which  suggested  a  new  name  for  the  god 
who  already  existed  in  the  faith  of  an  older  generation  of  men. 
The  ancient  religion  of  China,  of  Tartary,  and  of  Siberia,  repre- 
sents an  essential  link  in  the  religious  history  of  man.  No 
Aryan  god  leaped  from  nothing  into  existence  at  the  bidding 
of  the  poetic  observer  of  nature.  He  was  either  man  or  spirit 
There  was  a  regular  gradation  in  the  successive  strata  of  mjrtho- 
logy.    The  earlier  stages  of  man's  religious  history  must  be 
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carefully  examined,  and  their  share  in  the  upgrowth  of  later 
mythologies  accurately  estimated,  before  "  the  science  of  reli- 
gion" can  be  presented  in  a  complete  form. 

The  real  basis  of  the  Greek  and  Boman  religions,  and  with 
them  the  Hindoo  and  Persian,  is  approximately  twofold,  but 
ultimately  one.  That  basis  is  partly  Turanian  and  partly 
Semitic,  but  both  spring  in  the  first  instance  from  the  primi- 
tive religion  of  man,  as  professed  by  the  great  human  family, 
before  it  became  parted  into  nations  and  tribes. 

The  one-sidedness  of  the  existing  Sanscritist,  or  ''solar 
myth,'*  or  Aryan  school  of  mythology,  is  manifest  in  this,  that 
it  lays  small  stress  on  the  transition  from  the  above-mentioned 
two  great  schools  of  religious  thought  to  the  Aryan,  but 
struggles  painfully  to  shew  how  Aryan  mythology  grew  into 
life  self-originated  and  self-sustained. 

We  now  find  that  there  are  good  things  in  human  religions. 
Some  Christian  men  of  former  times  could  not  see  this  fact, 
nor  were  they  aware  that  it  might  be  explained.  The  primi- 
tive religion  of  man,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  the  mytho- 
logies, had  in  it  divine  elements  imparted  by  inspiration  to 
the  good  men  of  the  first  ages;  if  so,  surely  the  religions  of  the 
world  deserve  a  most  thorough  study.  There  is  something  of 
God  in  them,  and  no  Christian  need  fear  to  recognise  and 
approve  sound  morality  and  the  teaching  of  truth  wherever  he 
finds  them.  Joseph  Edkin& 
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THE  recent  history  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  presents 
a  most  important  instance  of  the  fierce  contest  which 
rages  everywhere  between  the  opposite  theological  tendencies 
of  our  time.  The  most  advanced  rationalistic  principles  held 
by  some  of  its  ablest  men,  accepted  by  a  large  number  of  its 
ministers,  and  predominating  even  in  its  highest  church-courts, 
have  perhaps  nowhere  found  more  complete  development  both 
in  their  theoretical  and  practical  bearings,  or  been  expounded 
and  maintained  with  greater  sagacity,  learning,  and  cleamefls. 
On  the  other  side,  the  different  shades  of  more    orthodox 
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belief  have  found  within  the  pale  of  the  same  Church  most 
powerful  and  faithful  friends  who  have  not  shrunk  from  doing 
what  they  could  to  oppose  and  overcome  the  prevailing 
rationalistic  epidemia  Since  everywhere  the  same  principles 
are  abroad,  and  the  same  contest  is  raging,  it  may  be  thought 
a  matter  of  general  interest  to  have  an  exact  account  of  the 
battle  as  it  has  been  fought  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 

To  understand  that  battle,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  field 
on  which  it  is  waged. 

The  Dutch  people  have  much  in  common  with  the  Saxon 
element  in  England.  Originated  from  the  same  stock,  and 
trained  by  the  same  close  contact  with  the  sea,  only  in  a  more 
evere  contest  with  it  to  recover  and  to  keep  their  low  lands 
from  its  dominion,  they  have  much  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  love  of 
freedom,  practical  sense,  earnestness,  and  perseverance.  Only 
no  Norman  Conquest  has  subjected  them  to  its  mighty  conse- 
quences. Their  middle  age  was  characterised  by  much  skilful 
industry,  by  freedom  gained  for  their  towns  and  corporations 
in  many  a  fierce  struggle  with  their  princely  houses,  and  by 
much  practical  piety,  of  which  Thomas  ^  Eempis'  "  Imitation  of 
Christ"  is  a  noble  example. 

The  seed  of  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century,  found 
in  the  Netherlands  a  most  congenial  soil.  Everywhere  the 
wandering  preachers  of  Reformation  doctrine  found  thousands 
upon  thousands  ready  to  flock  to  their  field-meetings,  armed 
often  with  weapons  for  self-defence,  and  through  the  mighty 
working  of  the  Spirit  they  covered  the  land  with  earnest 
believers  in  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  In  vain  powerful  Spain 
tried  to  quench  that  fire.  Through  Motley's  noble  History  of 
the  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic  and  its  continuation,  it  has 
oecome  sufiiciently  well-known  wherever  the  English  language 
is  read,  how  in  one  of  the  most  glorious  struggles  of  any  land 
or  time,  the  Dutch  undertook,  sustained,  and  ended  successfully  . 
a  fight  for  their  liberties  and  their  faith  against  all  the 
resources  of  Spain,  at  that  time  by  far  the  most  influential 
power  in  Europe. 

In  such  a  school  was  formed  a  nation,  begotten  by  the 
impulses  of  freedom,  whose  love  of  the  Bible  and  its  contents 
waxed  only  stronger  and  deeper  under  the  combined  rage  of 
the  Spanish  inquisition  and  Spanish  arms,  which  brought  in 
a  few  years,  it  is  said,  at  least  eighteen  thousand  men  and 
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women  for  truth's  sake  to  the  stake  and  the  scaffold  ;  a  nation 
which,  with  nothing  to  rely  on  but  their  arm  and  their  God, 
knew  how  to  create,  in  the  midst  of  a  most  vehement  war,  a 
world-wide  trade,  which  brought  them  the  treasures  of  immense 
wealth,  and  to  erect  schools  of  learning  which  commanded 
respect  throughout  Protestant  Europe ;  a  nation  that  succeeded 
in  closing  their  war  of  eighty  years  with  their  giant  adversary 
maimed  for  ever,  and  themselves  a  thriving,  influential  and 
respected  State. 

The  form  in  which  reforming  principles  prevailed  among  the 
Dutch  was  the  Calvinistic  creed,  in  the  practical  shape  of  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism  and  a  Presbyterian  church  polity.  Their 
deep  religious  faith,  fostered,  by  the  necessity  of  practical  de- 
pendence upon  God  in  great  straits  during  the  war,  made  them 
earnest  believers  in  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  and  warm 
opponents  of  Arminius  and  his  fellow-remonstrants.  The  five 
articles  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  in  1618  and  1619,  became  part 
of  the  symbols  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 

For  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  Synod  of  Dort,  th« 
Reformed  Church  was  the  Church  of  the  State,  with  the  beau- 
tiful martyr-confession  of  Guido  de  Bres  and  the  Heidelbeig 
Catechism,  together  with  the  "  five  articles,"  for  its  symbols, 
and  subject  to  the  church-order  contained  in  the  Po8t--acta  of 
the  Synod  of  Dort.  During  a  long  period  it  remained  a  strong- 
hold of  reformed  orthodoxy,  honoured  by  the  labours  of  such 
men  as  Voetius  and  Coccejus,  Markius  and  Witsius,  Vitringa, 
Venema,  and  the  Schulteuses,  and  many  more,  who  secured  to 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  a  prominent  influence  on  reformed 
theological  science,  till  at  the  end  of  last  century,  under  the 
yoke  of  French  influences,  those  bands  which  had  bound  the 
Church  to  the  State  were  broken.  Under  some  vacillations 
in  practice,  they  have  never  been  legally  restored. 

Zeal  for  the  old  contra-Remonstrant  doctrine  had  mndi 
abated  during  the  eighteenth  century,  to  such  an  extent 
indeed,  that  at  the  close  of  it  the  French  Revolution  had  so 
far  taken  hold  of  the  usually  sober  Dutchmen,  that  the  French 
revolutionary  troops  were  actually  called  in  as  the  saviours  of 
Dutch  society.  Though  the  rude  experience  of  the  French 
invasion  soon  destroyed  this  delusion  regarding  French  revolu- 
tionary principles,  a  superficial  humanism  had  power  enough 
to  erect  and  sustain  an  influential  society.  Tot  nut  van  het 
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Algeme&ii  Cfor  the  public  benefit),  which,  through  schools, 
lectures,  and  popular  writings,  promoted  a  superficial  morality, 
coloured  with  a  tinge  of  sentimental  religion  based  on  the 
general  fatherhood  of  God,  much  in  the  sense  of  Zschotke's 
Stunden  der  Andacht,  Even  the  society  for  the  defence  of 
the  Christian  religion,  founded  amongst  others  during  the  last 
quarter  of  last  century  at  the  Hague,  to  combat  the  prevailing 
scepticism  of  the  age,  bestowed  its  honours  on  works,  in  many 
respects  able  and  useful,  but  for  the  most  part  more  or  less 
affected  with  the  tendency  to  remove  the  landmarks  of  the  old 
orthodox  teaching. 

Shortly  after  the  restoration  of  a  new  free,  national  life  on 
the  fall  of  Napoleon,  when  the  Netherlands  became  a  consti- 
tutional kingdom  under  William  of  Orange,  a  new  church-order 
was  devised  for  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  in  which  the 
relation  of  the  Church  to  its  symbols  was  entirely  altered. 
Hitherto  every  candidate  for  the  ministry  had  been  required 
to  subscribe  the  rigid  form,  fixed  in  the  Post-acta  of  the 
Dordracene  Synod,  whereby  he  declared  his  firm  adhesion  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  church-symbols  ;  but  the  form  of  subscription 
prescribed  in  1816,  and  for  nearly  forty  years  demanded,  was, 
that  the  future  ministers  bound  themselves  to  preach  the 
doctrine,  which,  "  according  to  the  Word  of  God,"  was  contained 
in  the  accepted  symbols  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  Now 
this  form  is  ambiguous  in  an  essential  point.  It  might  mean, 
that  the  candidates  declared  thereby,  that  they  should  preach 
the  doctrine  of  the  symbols,  because  {quia)  or  only  in  so  far  as 
iguaienua)  it  was  contained  in  God's  Word.  So  great  was  the 
apathy  felt  in  1816  for  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  symbols, 
that  this  ambiguity  remained  unobserved  both  within  and  with- 
out the  Synod.  Several  years  even  passed  before  it  became  the 
occasion  of  a  serious  struggle,  at  the  time  of  a  crisis  in  the 
church,  which  has  given  origin  to  the  whole  recent  contest 
between  rationalism  and  orthodoxy.  Then  it  became  clear  what 
a  fundamental  change  in  the  character  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  had  been  effected  by  this  alteration  in  the  form  of 
subscription.  No  longer  the  confession  of  God's  truth,  but  the 
observance  of  human  church-order  had  become  the  bond  of 
unity  in  the  Church.  The  authority  of  ecclesiastical  laws  stood 
above  the  authority  of  the  essential  points  of  Christianity. 

Still  the  general  belief  of  the  Church  at  that  period  was  not 
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Id  direct  antagonism  to  the  doctrine  of  the  symbols.  As  a  role, 
the  Bible  was  held  in  honour;  the  old  supematuralistic  views 
were  retained,  though  without  much  earnestness  or  thoroaglmess. 
The  leading  divines  were  Muntinghe,  professor  of  divinity  in 
Groningen,  who  had  much  in  common  with  the  Swiss  Hess ; 
Heringa,  professor  of  divinity  at  Utrecht,  better  known  for 
scholarship  and  shrewdness  in  ecclesiastical  policy  than  for 
orthodoxy ;  Van  der  Palm,  professor  of  oriental  languages  at 
Leyden,  an  able  orientalist,  a  fine  moralist,  and  the  eloquent 
orator  of  the  time  ;  and  Clarisse,  professor  of  divinity  at 
Leyden,  a  man  of  immense  learning,  and  one  of  the  roost 
earnest  orthodox  of  the  day,  but  of  the  old  supranaturalistic 
school,  which  was  unable  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of  rationalistic 
opinion.  Rationalism  was  represented  with  respectable  ability, 
but  great  coldness,  by  Donker  Curtius  and  Van  der  Willigen, 
ministers  of  the  gospel  at  Arnhem  and  Tiel;  with  more 
daring  and  boldness  by  Bosveld,  minister  of  the  gospel  at  Dort ; 
with  open  denial  of  the  true  Deity  of  Christ,  by  P.  W. 
Brouwer  ;  and  it  exercised  an  increasing  attraction  over  many 
minds. 

On  the  other  side,  earnest  witnesses  for  the  truth  were  not 
entirely  awanting.  The  second  centenary  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort  in  1819  was  made  the  occasion  by  Nicolaas  Schotsman, 
minister  of  the  gospel  at  Leyden,  to  preach  and  publish  a 
couple  of  sermons,  as  a  "  monument "  in  honour  of  the  Synod. 
This  publication  brought  down  upon  its  author  a  perfect 
storm  of  opposition  and  abuse.  But  also  a  mighty  ally  entered 
the  lists  against  his  opponents.  This  ally  was  Bilderdyk,  one  of 
the  greatest  poets  and  intellects  of  this  century,  whose  whole 
character  made  him  opposed  to  the  new  rationalistic  doctrines. 
He  began  his  public  opposition  against  them  by  prefixing  a 
preface  to  the  second  edition  of  Schotsman's  Monument, 
wherein  he  retorted  the  censure  heaped  upon  that  work; 
but  exerted  a  lasting  influence  upon  the  recent  history  of 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  through  some  very  able  young 
men,  who  were  brought  under  the  spell  of  his  genius :  Groen 
van  Prinsterer,  the  learned  editor  of  the  Archives  de  la  Maiaon 
dJOrange  Nassau,  and  the  noble  leader  of  the  juridic-orthodox 
party  in  the  Church,  and  of  the  anti-revolutionary  party  in  the 
State  in  all  the  recent  struggles  ;  Willem  de  Clerck,  a  warm 
friend  of  sound  principles  in  Church  and  State,  and  an  inspired 
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improrrisatore  ;  Capadose,  a  converted  Jew,  who  found  his  joy 
in  confessing  Jesus  as  Jehovah  against  the  rationalistic  detrac- 
tors of  the  divine  glory  of  his  Messiah  ;  and  another  converted 
Jew,  Isaac  da  Costa.  The  latter,  a  Portuguese  Jew  of  high  social 
standing,  was  first  attracted  to  Bilderdyk  by  the  sympathy 
of  a  kindred  poetic  genius,  but  soon,  through  Bilderdyk's 
influence,  was  led  to  earnest  inquiries  about  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  and  in  that  way  induced  to  acknowledge  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah,  and  with  all  the  zeal  of  an  earnest  convert  to 
use  his  great  talents  in  the  contest  with  prevailing  errors. 
He  published  in  1823  a  pamphlet,  in  which,  with  unsparing 
severity,  he  set  forth  his  complaints  against  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  It  made  a  deep  impression  among  the  people,  but 
offended  to  the  quick  the  leading  Church  circles,  and  caused 
him  much  opprobrium. 

Among  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  too,  there  were  not  lack- 
ing warm  defenders  of  the  old  truth,  D.  Molenaar,  minister 
of  the  gospel  in  the  Hague,  in  his  "  Address  "  to  his  reformed 
co-religionists  (published  in  1 827),  exposed  the  ambiguity  of 
the  form  of  subscription  as  well  as  the  general  indifference  or 
hostility  to  the  articles  of  the  Synod  of  Dort.  Nine  editions  in 
one  year  proved  the  amount  of  interest  aroused  by  this  address. 
The  breath  of  religious  revival  passing  over  a  large  part  of 
Protestant  Europe  was  not  without  its  effect  on  the  Dutch 
Church.  Religious  indifference  gradually  diminished.  The 
leaven  of  new  spiritual  life  stirred  up  zeal  for  reformation 
doctrine  among  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  rationalistic 
tendencies  became  more  bold  in  their  manifestation ;  while 
the  ruling  powers  in  the  Church  courts,  in  correspondence 
with  the  imperious  influence  of  King  William  I.,  were  tiying  to 
maintain  the  prevailing  ambiguity  with  respect  to  the  obliga- 
tion to  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  symbols  and  to  strengthen  the 
authority  of  the  Church  laws. 

These  different  tendencies  brought  matters  to  a  crisis  in 
1834.  The  reviving  interest  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
symbols  made  many  Church  members  unwilling  to  submit  to 
the  administration  of  rationalistic  ministers,  who  became  more 
and  more  outspoken.  Some  orthodox  pastors,  in  compliance 
with  the  wishes  of  orthodox  church  members  belonging  to 
other  parishes  than  their  own,  but  in  opposition  to  the  letter 
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or  spirit  of  the  church  laws,  baptised  children  from  other 
parishes,  and  preached  in  them,  without  the  necessary  consent 
of  the  rationalistic  pastors.  Some  of  them  also  d^^lined  to 
submit  to  the  explicit  order  of  the  General  Synod  to  give  out 
at  every  public  religious  service,  besides  the  psalms,  a  hymn 
from  the  somewhat  lax  collection  which,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  century,  had  been  in  use.  This  brought  upon 
them  the  censure  of  the  church  authorities,  who,  inactive 
enough  against  very  serious  deviations  from  church  doctrine, 
would  not  suflFer  one  church  law  to  be  disregarded.  Hie 
refractory  pastors  refused  to  submit,  and  as  congregations 
clung  to  their  deposed  ministers,  there  arose  a  Secession 
Church,  of  which  the  first  ministers  were  De  CJock  of  XJlmm 
in  Groningen,  Scholte  of  Genderen  and  Doeveren  in  North 
Brabant,  and  Brummelekamp  of  Hattem  in  Gelderland. 
Government  sought  to  repress  this  movement  by  fining  and 
imprisoning  the  seceding  ministers,  by  quartering  soldiers 
upon  their  adherents,  and  so  forth,  but  these  measures  had  the 
usual  effect  of  fanning  the  fiame.  Although  such  persecution 
did  not  last  very  long,  the  Secession  Church  has  become  a 
lasting  institution  in  the  Netherlands.  Notwithstanding  many 
internal  divisions  and  large  emigrations  from  among  its  mem- 
bership to  the  United  States  of  America,  it  comprises  at 
present  several  tens  of  thousands  scattered  all  over  the  land. 

The  largest  and  more  influential  portion  of  the  orthodox 
party  did  not  join  the  Secession.  Though  S3rmpathising  with 
the  seceders  in  their  dogmatic  convictions  and  in  their 
sufferings,  they  thought  the  points  of  church  order  by  which 
the  Secession  was  occasioned  not  of  sufficient  importance  for 
them  to  break  their  connection  with  the  Church,  of  which  they 
were  the  genuine  children,  and  thereby  to  leave  the  mass  of 
the  people  to  the  unchecked  influence  of  rationalistic  error  and 
indifferentism.  They  did  what  they  could  to  counteract  the 
prevailing  mischief.  Some  disciples  of  Bilderdijk,  Da  Costa» 
Koenen,  and  De  Clerck,  commenced  about  that  time  to 
publish  a  periodical  entitled,  Dutch  Testimonies  on  Rdigian, 
Politics,  History,  and  Literature,  which  for  several  years  exer- 
cised considerable  influence  among  the  better  educated  classes. 

In  1835  the  general  Synod  was  earnestly  entreated  to 
remove  the  ambiguity  in  the  subscription-form  of  1816,  and 
to  declare  peremptorily  that  ministers  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
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Church  were  bound  to  preach  the  doctrines  contained  in 
the  church-symbols.  It  declined  to  comply.  Only  in  184?!, 
after  renewed  petitions,  it  declared  that  the  old  and  solid 
foundations  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  were  in  no  wise 
loosened,  and  that  the  existing  forms  of  subscription,  though 
not  enjoining  the  acceptance  of  the  whole  contents  of  the 
symbols,  not  only  implied  belief  in  some  truth  or  other,  but 
in  general  in  that  doctrine  which,  in  its  essence  and  spirit,  con- 
stituted the  main  point  of  the  Confession  of  the  Reformed 
Church.  These  proved  to  be  only  empty  words.  Nothing 
was  done  to  enforce  them.  Rigorous  in  expelling  those  true 
sons  of  the  church,  who,  from  earnest  zeal  for  the  spiritual 
interests  of  conscientious  church-members,  dared  to  trangress  a 
trifling  injunction  of  church-law,  they  were  anxious  to  shelter 
principles  which  undermined  the  very  foundations  of  the 
Church's  existence. 

About  the  same  time  the  liberal  tendencies  took  a  more 
definite  shape,  chiefly  in  Groningen,  one  of  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  the  land.  In  1834  P.  Hofstede  de  Groot,  professor 
of  divinity  at  the  university  in  the  capital  of  that  province  of 
the  same  name,  with  two  ministers  of  the  gospel  at  the  same 
place — C,  H.  van  Herwerden,  and  M.  A.  AmshofF — published  a 
collection  of  essays,  which  set  forth  that  view  of  Christianity 
which  has  during  thirty  years,  under  the  name  of  the  Groningen 
School,  exerted  considerable  influence  all  over  the  land. 
Formed  chiefly  under  the  influence  of  Van  Heusde,  professor 
of  historv  and  Greek  classics  at  Utrecht,  an  enthusiastic  fol- 
lower  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  called  by  Lucke  "Praeceptor 
HoUandiae,"  with  secondary  influences  from  Muntinghe,  Herder, 
Hess,  and  Ullmann,  and  based  on  an  independent  study  of 
the  gospels,  together  with  the  writings  of  Wessel  Qanzevoort/ 
Erasmus,  Grotius,  and  the  like,  the  characteristic  of  this 
school  was  a  somewhat  mystical  humanism,  of  which  the 
person  of  Jesus,  according  to  the  gospel-history,  was  the  centre. 
This  was  not  expounded  with  any  marked  intellectual  acumen  ; 
eminent  practical  zeal  formed  its  chief  recommendation. 

As  its  root  was  laid  in  student  societies  at  Utrecht  and 
Groningen,  so  the  school  was  nursed  mainly  in  the  latter  city, 
where  its  chief  members,  as  professors  at  its  university  and  minis- 
ters in  its  churches,  found  themselves  together  in  a  society  which 

^  A  Oroningen  precorsor  of  the  Keformation. 
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received  the  name  of  "  Waarheid  in  liefde  "  ("  Truth  in  Love*^ 
Essays  on  religious  matters  were  read  and  discussed.  What 
was  approved  was  published  in  a  periodical  of  the  same 
name,  which  for  years,  in  a  popular,  scientific  form,  brought 
the  characteristics  of  the  school  before  the  public ;  while  its 
more  scientific  expositions  are  to  be  found  in  the  Compevidia 
of  the  different  branches  of  theological  science  published  by 
the  divinity  professors  at  Groningen.' 

Accepting  Christianity  as  the  historical  relevation  of  God  in 
the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  His  education  of  the  human 
race  thereby  to  the  fellowship  of  His  life,  they  attached  chief 
importance  to  the  historical  person  of  Jesus.  To  the  biblical 
records  they  gave  value  only  as  far  as  they  represented  that 
person, — chiefly  therefore  to  the  Gospels ;  but  even  to  the 
evangelists  they  did  not  ascribe  infallibility.  They  held  it  to 
be  a  fact  that  the  apostles  and  evangelists  in  general,  without 
being  infallible,  had  not  failed, — i.e.  they  did  not  believe  on 
the  ground  of  any  special  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  apostles,  that  as  such  they  could  not 
have  erred  ;  but  they  professed  to  find,  on  historical  grounds, 
that  in  point  of  fact  the  apostles,  in  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  did  not  err :  though  on  this,  as  on  many  other  points 
in  their  system,  much  haziness  was  left  as  to  how  far  this 
freedom  from  error  went,  and  how  it  could  be  established.  A 
more  valuable  characteristic  of  the  school  with  respect  to  the 
sources  of  our  knowledge  of  Christianity  is,  that  they  added 
the  history  of  the  Church  to  the  Bible.  They  were  in  earnest 
to  see  in  the  Church  history  God's  continued  revelation  of  Him- 
self and  education  of  mankind  in  Jesus  Christ.  Churdi 
history  was  to  them  a  continuation  of  Christ's  life  on  earUi,  a 
manifestation  of  Christ  and  His  work,  such  as  He  gave  while 
on  earth,  and  therefore  an  important  means  of  knowing  God 
in  Him,  and  of  being  acted  upon  by  God  through  Him.  To 
these  sources  they  attached  authority  in  so  far  as  they  form 
a  record  of  the  powerful,  all-changing  facts  of  the  mission, 
person,  work,  teaching,  passion  and  death,  resurrection  and 
Church-rule  of  the  Son  of  God ;   but  not  in  so  far  as  they 

^  P.  Hofstede  de  Groot,  Pareau,  and  Muurling.  An  interesting  aoooont  of 
the  origin,  characteriBtics,  and  history  of  the  Groningen  School,  is  giren 
hy  P.  Hofstede  de  Groot,  in  an  oration  addressed  to  his  disciples  in  1854^  on 
the  occasion  of  his  having  occupied  for  five-and-twenty  yean,  one  of  the 
chairs  of  divinity  at  OrTOTux\g.«n. 
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contain  utterances  of  the  apostles  regarding  these  facts,  far 
less  any  dogmatic  exposition  of  them  by  the  apostles.  Such 
apostolic  exposition  might,  indeed,  [serve  to  guide  their 
thoughts,  but  were  not  binding  on  them.  They  claimed  a 
right  to  form  their  own  opinion  upon  the  revelation-facts,  and 
to  follow  it,  even  where  it  diflfered  from  the  exposition  of  the 
apostles.  With  the  supranaturalists,  they  accepted  a  special 
revelation  of  God  in  Christ's  person,  life,  and  work  (from  which 
they  did  not  exclude  miracles) ;  but,  with  the  rationalists, 
they  submitted  the  contents  of  this  special  revelation  to  human 
reason,  accepting  them  only  in  the  sense  given  by,  and  on  the 
authority  of,  their  own  reason. 

With  regard  to  man's  moral  condition,  some  of  them,  with 
Pareau  in  his  Compendium  of  Moral  Theology,  described 
the  fundamental  character  of  sin  as  sensuality ;  others,  with 
Hofstede  de  Groot,  as  egoism ;  but  all  denied  the  total  de- 
pravity of  man's  moral  nature,  and  therefore  took  the  aim  of 
Christianity  to  be  the  education  of  mankind,  or  the  develop- 
ment of  the  germ  of  spiritual  life  which  is  left  in  every  human 
heart.  The  person  of  Jesus  held  with  them  the  foremost  place 
Their  Christian  dogmatic  commences  with  Christology.  But 
Jesus  is  to  them  not  true  God  in  the  sense  of  the  Nicene 
symbol  Although,  according  to  most  of  their  leading  men,  He 
had  a  personal  pre-existence,  during  which  He  was  educated 
for  His  work  on  earth,  He  is  to  them  a  God,  to  whom  they 
do  not  ascribe  eternity, — the  Son  of  God  in  the  same  sense 
only  as  believers,  though  in  a  much  higher  degree  of  perfection, 
whose  heavenly  person  was  by  His  incarnation  united  with 
the  human  body  in  the  sense  of  ApoUinaris,  whose  life  on 
earth  was  without  sin,  and  who  in  His  heavenly  life  after  His 
resurrection  is  personally  present  with,  and  working  in  His 
Church..  This  latter  point,  though  of  vital  value  for  their 
view  of  Christianity,  stands  in  glaring  inconsistency  with 
their  whole  idea  of  the  person  of  Christ.  Yet  in  their  writings 
1  hey  never  appear  to  be  at  all  conscious  how  contradictory  it 
is  to  represent  Christ  in  His  higher  nature  as  a  finite  being, 
and  at  the  same  time  as  personally  present  always  and  every- 
wliere  with  His  Church  in  heaven  and  on  earth. 

Jesus'  death  is  to  them  not  fundamental  or  central  in  the 
work  of  man's  redemption.  His  principal  work  on  earth  was 
not  to  die,  but  to  form  and  unite  the  apo^Ui^  ^&  \Xi^  ^k^vssw  ^\ 
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the  universal  Church ;  while  His  death  as  a  revelation  of  man  8 
siufulness,  of  His  own  moral  perfection,  and  of  CJod's  love  toward 
sinful  men,  gave  a  shock  to  the  world,  which  has  gradually 
caused  the  lower  sensual  life  to  die  and  the  higher  spiritual 
life  to  rise.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  with  them  the  principle  of 
life  in  Christ,  by  Him  implanted  and  nurtured  in  the  heart 
of  believers, — a  holy  disposition  therefore,  not  a  Divine  Person. 
In  correspondence  with  these  characteristics  of  their  theology, 
the  Groningen  school  did  not  care  to  enter  into  deep  theolo- 
gical studies  of  any  kind.  Their  school  has  produced  very  few 
writings  on  biblical  exegesis  and  criticism,  on  church  history, 
or  on  systematical  theology,  of  a  thoroughly  scientific  nature 
or  of  lasting  value.  The  chief  character  even  of  their  more 
scientific  writings,  as  of  their  whole  work,  was  practical,  but 
not  without  some  originality  and  solidity. 

This  .half-rationalistic  Christianity,  stated  only  positively  and 
with  studied  abstinence  as  far  as  possible  from  polemic  against 
more  orthodox  views,  recommended  further  by  the  practical 
zeal  of  its  advocates  and  by  a  certain  mystic  warmth,  found 
throughout  the  land,  but  especially  in  Groningen  and  other 
northern  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  much  acceptance.     On 
the  other  hand,  it  met  with  earnest  opposition.     This  mani- 
fested itself  first  in  many  polemical  pamphlets,  sermons^  and 
articles  in  periodicals.    It  took  a  more  serious  shape  in  addresses 
to  the  General  Synod,  urging  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  symbols.     The  Synod,  in  a  haughty 
manner,  disposed  of  these  addresses,  as  long  as  they  proceeded 
from  ministers  and  people  of  notmuch  acknowledged  social  influ- 
ence, without  taking  serious  notice  of  them.     But  in  1842  came 
an  address  from  seven  prominent  laymen  of  the  Hague,  all  dis- 
ciples of  the  school  of  Bilderdijk,  under  the  leadership  of  Qroen 
van  Prinsterer,  wherein  they  brought  under  the  notiqp  of  the 
Synod  the  serious  deviation  of  the  Groningen  theologians  from 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Church  symbols,  with  an 
earnest  entreaty  to  maintain  these  doctrines  against  prevailing 
errors.     The  Synod  declared  itself  incompetent  to  entertain 
accusations  of  heresy,  since  the  lower  Church  courts  were, 
according  to  Church  law,  the  proper  judges  before  whom  such 
accusations  ought  to  be  brought.     This  was  technically  truft 
At  the  same  time,  by  declining  to  do,  what  certainly  did  belong 
to  their  province  as  C\\mic\v  {^\»Vi^i%,vvz,,  to  declare  their  earnest 
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disapprobation   of  obvious  deviation   from   the   fundamental 
truths  of  the  symbols  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  the 
Synod  forsook  its  duty,  and  shewed  an  inexcusable  indiflference 
toward  the  vital  interests  of  the  Church.     This  opposition, 
though  unsuccessful  with  the  Synod,  had  the  eflfect  of  directing 
public  attention  to  the  true  character  of  the  new  school  of 
theology,  especially  when  the  same  seven  laymen,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  following  year,  published  an  address  to  the 
Reformed  Church  in  the  Netherlands,  exhorting  it  to  with- 
stand the  dangerous  erroi*s  of  the  Grooingen  school,  and  to 
do  what  it  could  to  remove  them  from  the  pale  of  the  Church. 
Nor  did  the  movement  stop  there.     In  1845  an  association  of 
Christian  friends  was  organised,  with  Groen  van  Prinsterer  as 
president,  which  met  twice  a-year  for  the  purpose  of  conferring 
on  the  religious  position  of  the  time.     These  meetings  lasted 
till  1854,  with  a  monthly  periodical  as  their  organ,  called  The 
Union  Christian  Testimonies,  whose  editor  was  the  Rev.  O. 
G.  Heldring,  minister  of  the  gospel,  of  Hemmen,  in  Gelderland, 
best  known  as  founder  and  director  of  an  asylum  for  fallen 
women  and  several  other  institutions  of  Christian  philanthropy. 
As  a  means  of  Christian  fellowship,  as  a  testimony  and  an 
opportunity  of  preparing  measures  against  prevailing  errors, 
and  as  a  centre  of  Christian  labours,  these  meetings  did  much 
good  during  the  time  of  their  existence.     But  they  included 
very  different  elements, — secessionists  and   anti-secessionists, 
rigid  orthodox  and  some  evangelicals,  some  radical  individualists 
and  some  warm  friends   of  Church-organisation,   those   who 
would  act  against  rationalistic  errors  chiefly  on  legal  grounds,  and 
some  who  wished  to  overcome  them  chiefly  through  the  truth. 
Hence  they  failed  to  exert  a  lasting  influence,  and,  after  some 
years,  had  to  be  discontinued.     Besides,  in  accordance  with  the 
indication  given  by  the  Synod  in  1842,  proceedings  were  insti- 
tuted before  the  proper  Church  courts,  in  1846,  against  Dr 
Rutgers  van  der  Loeflf,  one  of  the  most  able  and  thorough-going 
representatives  of  the  Groningen  school,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
being  called  to  the  ministry  at  Leyden  ;  and,  in  1854,  against 
Dr  Meyboom,  one  of  the  most  speculative  and  radical  members 
of  the  same  school,  when  he  was  called  to  the  ministry  at 
Amsterdam.     Both  were  without  success,  although  both  these 
gentlemen  had  published  writings  which  proved  clearly  their 
deviation  from  the  doctrine  of  the  ChuTch  ByxcJaoXft.    \tl  ^^ 
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first  case,  the  Church  courts  simply  deuied  the  fact  of  heterodox 
doctrine  ;  in  the  second,  though  implicitly  admitting  that  fact, 
they  asserted  that  it  must  first  be  proved  what  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  symbols  really  was.  It  was  clear  that  the  Church's 
right  to  possess  some  guarantee  that  ministers  should  preadi 
the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Church  symbols,  was  being 
sacrified  by  the  Church  courts  to  an  unlimited  liberty  of 
teaching  on  the  part  of  the  ministers/ 

By  the  side  of  these  struggling  parties  were  some  othen, 
who  belonged  to  neither  of  them,  yet  deserve  to  be  indicated 
in  any  true  picture  of  the  religious  position  of  the  Netherlands 
at  that  time. 

In  the  first  place,  the  position  of  the  Remonstrants  demands 
notice.     The  prevailing  indiflference  about  dogmatical  ortho- 
doxy had  completely  changed  their  relations.     They,  as  well  as 
the    Mennonites*   (though    not   the    recent   "old    orthodox" 
seccders),  were  acknowledged  as  brethren  by  the  leading  circles 
in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.    Ministers  of  that  Chnrch 
occupied  their  pulpits,  though  it  was  not  custom  to  let  them 
occupy   the  pulpits   of  the  Dutch   Reformed   Church.    The 
Missionary  Society  at  Rotterdam  was  open  to  them  as  well 
as   to   the  ministers  and  members  of  the  National    Church. 
No  wonder ;  for,  as  a  rule,  the  Remonstrant  ministers  were 
nearer  to  orthodoxy  than  a  large  portion  of  the   ministeis 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.     Chiefly  there  was  one  very 
remarkable  man  among  them,  Dr  Abraham  des  Amorie  van 
dcr  Hoeven,  junior.     His  father,  of  the  same  name,  was  pro- 
fessor in  the  theological  seminary  of  the   Remonstrants  at 
Amsterdam,   and  during  many  years   shared   with    van  der 
Palm  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  eloquent  preacher  of 
the  day.     His  eloquence  was  perhaps  more  brilliant,  and  that 
of  van  der  Palm  more  substantial ;  but  his  theological  convic- 
tions were  very  much  the  same  as  van  der  Palm's — ^a  not  very 
pronounced  supranaturalism  with  Christian  morals  in  the  fore- 

1  Among  many  polemical  writings  directed  against  the  Groningen  school, 
special  attention  is  duo  to  the  three  letters  of  Dr  Doedes  (then  minister  of  the 
gospel  at  Rotterdam)  addressed  to  Dr  Meyboom,  on  tho  Infallibility  of  the 
Apostles,  on  the  Deity  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  on  the  Atonement  throng  the 
blood  of  the  Cross.  They  describe  and  refute  the  Groningen  errors  cm  these 
points  in  a  fair  and  solid  manner. 

'  The  Baptists  of  the  Netherlands,  called  after  Menno  Simons,  their  leader 
in  the  Reformation  period. 
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ground.  A  far  more  remarkable  man  was  his  son,  the  minister 
of  the  Remonstrants  at  Utrecht.  Of  deep  religious  feeling,  with 
a  very  penetrating  and  clear  intellect,  considerable  theological 
scholarship  and  general  culture,  he  left  his  mark  on  his  time 
during  his  short  life.  In  earnest  about  all  that  was  essential 
in  the  old  supranaturalism,  he  had  overcome  its  mechanical 
view  of  the  relations  of  the  supranatural  to  the  natural.  Reli- 
gion was  to  him  the  essential  characteristic  of  human  nature, 
and  dogmas  were  not  a  dead  ballast  for  the  intellect,  but  the 
scientific  expression  of  vital  supranatural  realities,  of  which 
Christ  is  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega.  He  believed  even  in  pre- 
destination, certainly  not  of  the  old  Dordracene  type,  but  much 
nearer  to  that  than  the  belief  of  the  great  majority  of  ministers 
in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  In  a  leading  periodical  of 
general  literature,  i)c  Gida,  he  published,  in  1846,  in  an  article 
on  the  Compendia  of  the  Groningen  School,  his  judgment  on 
that  school,  wherein  he  bestows  much  praise  on  the  central 
place  which  it  gave  to  the  historical  person  of  Christ,  and 
on  the  essentially  Dutch  character  of  its  theology.  At  the 
same  time,  he  exposes  with  much  power  its  superficiality  in 
stopping  at  the  outward  life  of  Christ,  without  penetrating  to 
His  divine  glory,  and  at  the  outward  facts  of  God's  revelation, 
without  entering  into  the  deep  truths  which  lie  hidden  in  them. 
Two  other  tendencies  were  also  at  work,  both  of  them  more 
scientific  and  scholarly  than  the  Groningen  school.  The  one 
which  was  more  positive,  had  the  university  of  Utrecht  as  its 
centre,  where,  at  that  time,  the  divinity  chair  of  Biblical 
Exegesis  and  Criticism  was  occupied  by  Bouman,  a  learned 
and  accurate  exegete ;  that  of  Christian  Dogmatics,  by  Vinke, who 
wrote  an  elaborate  answer  to  the  objections  which  the  perio- 
dical of  the  Groningen  school  had  published  against  his  defence 
in  one  of  his  sermons  of  the  infallibility  of  the  apostles ;  and 
that  of  Church  History,  by  Royiiards,  a  disciple  of  van  Heusde, 
a  man  of  considerable  research,  chiefly  in  the  sources  of  Dutch 
church  history.  At  that  university  there  arose,  about  the  same 
time,  two  very  able  men — Dr  Doedes  and  Dr  van  Oosterzee — 
both  of  whom  were  first  ministers  of  the  gospel  at  Rotterdam, 
and  afterwards  professors  of  divinity  at  Utrecht.  The  former 
is  a  man  of  great  dialectic  power,  a  master  in  critic  and 
exegesis ;  the  second,  of  great  .imaginative  power,  the  most 
eloquent  and  popular  preacher  of  recent  times  in  the  Dutch 
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Reformed  Church.  In  IS^o,  in  conjunction  with  Dr  Kemink 
and  the  professor  juri^  ciuilis,  de  Geer,  both  able  orientalists, 
they  started  a  new  quarterly  periodical.  Year  Books  for 
Scientijic  Theology,  in  which  many  very  good  essays  are  to  be 
found,  of  lasting  value  to  theological  science.  The  other  ten- 
dency refened  to  was  more  rationalistic,  though  not  seldom 
with  a  cold  supranaturalistic  background.  It  had  for  its 
organ  The  Theological  Contributions,  and  for  its  representa- 
tives Donker  Curtius  of  Arnhem,  van  der  Willige  of  Tiel,  ami 
van  Hcngel,  professor  of  divinity  at  Leyden.  The  latter  is  a 
man  of  great  exegetical  axf//3«/a,  but  of  equal  prejudice  against 
the  divine  glory  of  Christ,  and  against  vital  Christianity. 

At  the  same  time  a  severe  contest  was  raging  between  philo- 
sophy and  Christianity  at  Utrecht.  Opzoomer,  a  man  of  con- 
siderable dialectical  powers,  of  large  general  knowledge,  and  of 
great  eloquence,  who  at  that  time  sympathised  with  the  philo- 
sophy of  Krause,  was  nominated  professor  of  logic  and  meta- 
physics at  Utrecht.  In  his  inaugural  oration  on  PkilosojJiy 
reconciliating  man  with  himself,  he  gave  to  philosophy  the 
place  which  belongs  to  Christianity,  and  even  dared  to  call 
Christianity  a  "  wasp-nest  of  fables."  With  considerable  eager- 
ness he  sought  encounters  with  the  friends  of  Christianity,  pub- 
lishing a  criticism,  first  of  Dr  van  Oosterzee  respecting  the  place 
which  he  gave  to  sentiment  in  Christian  apologetics, then  against 
an  essay  of  Dr  Scholten,  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  all  in  a 
very  haughty  spirit  of  hostility  against  Christianity.  This  dis- 
turbed the  proverbial  equanimity  of  the  Dutch  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Amidst  a  shower  of  pamphlets,  sermons,  and  periodical 
articles,  he  was  chiefly  opposed  by  Dr  Scholten  in  his  brochure, 
Opzoomer  criticised  on  tlie  field  of  TJieology  and  Philosophy; 
by  Dr  Hofstede  de  Groot,  in  an  essay  in  the  Groningen 
periodical  for  1847,  On  the  present  relation  of  PhUosopliy 
to  Christian  Theology  in  the  Netherlands,  and  by  Dr  Doedes 
in  a  treatise,  wherein  ho  ably  maintained  the  right  of  Chris- 
tianity against  philosophy,  by  shewing  the  incompetency  of  the 
latter  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  history  otherwise 
than  in  the  way  of  historical  criticism.  The  excitement  soon 
subsided;  though  Professor  Opzoomer,  having  subsennently 
accepted  the  empirical  method  of  philosophy,  has  exercised 
considerable  influence  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  through 
some  able  disciples,  chiefly  through  Dr  Pierson. 
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A  far  more  influential  event,  and  one  which  has  indeed 
determined  the  character  of  the  whole  history  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  during  the  last  five-and-twenty  years, 
was  a  publication  by  Dr  J.  H.  Scholten  in  IS-iS.  Dr 
Scholten  is  a  man  of  rare  intellectual  powers  and  vast 
scholarship,  possessed  of  a  very  logical  mind  and  a  sharp  critical 
faculty,  of  an  energetic  and  an  imperious  will,  with  consider- 
able powers  of  systemisation,  and  a  good  writer.  Educated  at 
the  University  of  Utrecht,  he  was,  after  a  short  term  of 
ministry  in  a  country  parish,  called  to  occupy  the  chair  of 
dogmatical  theology  at  Leyden.  As  such,  he  published  in 
1848  the  first,  and  in  J  850  the  second  volume  of  his  Doctrine 
of  the  Reformed  Church  expounded  in  its  principles  fromi 
the  sources  and  criticised.  With  this  book  began  a  new  period 
in  the  recent  history  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  In  idea 
and  spirit  it  has  much  in  common  with  Schweizer  s  Glau- 
benslehre  der  Evangelisch  Reforrtiirten  Kirche,  but  in  its 
method  and  contents  it  has  sufficient  character  of  its  own  to 
make  it  a  thoroughly  original  work.  It  is  written  evidently 
with  the  intention  to  influence  the  relation  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  to  her  symbols.  The  General  Synod  in  1841 
had  declared  that  the  existing  church -organization  bound  the 
ministers  to  accept  that  doctrine  which  in  its  nature  and  spirit 
made  up  the  essence  and  the  main  points  of  the  Confession  of 
the  Reformed  Church.  In  1842  it  had  refused  to  explain 
these  words  in  the  sense  which  the  seven  eminent  laymen  of 
the  Hague,  in  their  address,  had  laid  before  it — viz.,  that 
the  "  essence  and  main  point "  of  the  Confession  meant,  what 
according  to  the  mind  of  the  authors  of  the  symbols  and  of 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  was  their  essence  and  main  point. 
This  explanation  Dr  Scholten  professes  to  give  in  his  book  ; 
but,  instead  of  an  historical  exposition  of  what  Calvin,  de  Bres, 
Ursinus,  and  the  Dordracene  Church  fathers  themselves 
held  to  be  the  essence  and  the  main  point  of  their  doctrine,  Dr 
Scholten  gave  as  such  what  they  ought  to  have  held  according 
to  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  Reformation  which  they 
promoted.  Consequently,  under  forms  taken  from  the  old 
Reformed  church-symbols  and  dogmatics,  set  forth  and  sifted 
with  much  scholarship  and  ingenuity,  his  book  contains  Dr 
Scholten's  own  system  of  dogmatics — a  system  diametrically 
opposed  to   the    spirit  and    principles  of  Calvin,  de  Bres^ 
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Ursinus,  and  the  Dordracene  Synod,  but  presented  to  the 
reader  as  though  it  were  recommended  by  the  piety  and 
learning  of  these  old  worthies.  That  system  is  substantiallj 
the  same  as  has  ever  since  characterised  Dr  ScholteD^s  echoed. 
It  is  expressed  in  innumerable  other  writings  of  himself  and 
his  disciples.  Compared  with  those  of  the  Groningen  school, 
it  is  a  characteristic  of  these  writers  that,  while  the  prodae- 
tions  of  the  Groningen  school  are  nearly  without  ezceptioa 
scientific-popular,  those  of  Dr  Scholten  s  school  are»  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  volumes  of  mostly  unpractical  semioiii» 
thoroughly  scientific  both  in  form  and  contents.  The  most 
interesting,  after  his  Doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Church,  for  a 
knowledge  of  Dr  Scholten's  system  are  his  Initio,  Dogmaticm 
ChriaticincB,  para  formalis  et  pars  mateAalie;  History  of 
Christian  Theology  during  thepei^iod  of  the  New  Testament; 
On  Free  Will ;  On  Materialism,  &c. 

In  the  pars  formalis  of  his  Initia  he  proclaims  the  Hdy 
Scriptures  to  be  the  only  source  of  our  knowledge  of  Christian 
truth,  and  its  only  touchstone  ;  but  he  presses  strongly  the 
difference  between  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Word  of  God, 
maintaining  that  the  Word  of  God  contained  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture can  only  be  recognised  through  the  testimony  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  This  testimony  he  describes  as  the  testimony  of 
human  nature  itself,  which,  educated  through  Christianity  to 
its  original  destination,  acknowledges  freely  and  independently 
the  Word  of  Christ  and  His  manifestation  to  be  divine  truth ; 
or  (in  another  place)  as  the  consciousness  of  agreement  be- 
twixt the  revelation  of  God  in  man's  own  reason  and  conscience 
when  liberated  from  the  service  of  sin  by  Christy  and  the 
Christian  revelation  in  Holy  Scripture.  According  to  Dr 
Scholten's  own  statement,  that  testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
can  relate  only  to  religious  matters.  He  writes  therefore: 
"  Factorum  historicorum  commemorationem  verbi  Divini  notio 
non  complectitur."  Though  a  large  part  of  the  historical  &ct8 
of  Christ's  life  and  person  are  acknowledged  by  him  as  true 
on  historico-critical  grounds,  yet  these  facts  are  to  him  not 
essential  to  the  existence  and  power  of  Christianity.  On  the 
critical  questions  of  the  history  of  the  first  Christian  centuij, 
and  of  the  authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament^ 
he  sympathises  in  many  respects  with  the  school  of  Baor 
of  Tubingen.    TVi^  Go«^^\  of  John  has,  during  recent  yeai% 
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become  a  special  butt  for  his  negative  critia  Not  long  ago, 
in  a  separate  brochure,  he  has  denied  that  the  apostle  John 
was  ever  in  Asia  Minor. 

In  connection  with  this  doctrine  of  the  testimony  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  his  school  makes  a  distinction  between  the  objec- 
tive manifestation  (^aw^wtf/;)  of  the  truth,  "  quae  extrinsecus 
sive  in  naturfl,  rerum  adspectabili  aut  historia  sive  verbo  pro- 
fetico  aut  factis  extraordinariis,  homini  a  Deo  communicatur 
aut  ostenditur,"  and  revelation  {amxaXM-^igjy  whereby  the  objec- 
tive manifestation,  *'  subjective  ab  ipso  homine  s^noscitur." 

The  chief  character  of  the  material  part  of  Dr  Scholten's 
system  is,  that  it  is  the  most  absolute  determinism  in  which 
the  sternest  necessity  rules  over  all,  and  which  leaves  no  place 
to  moral  liberty  either  in  God  or  in  man. 

Dr  Scholten  has  been  charged  with  Pantheism,  but  has 
denied  that  charge.  And  truly  in  his  Initia  Dogm.  Christ 
j>ar8  materlalia  (chap.  i.  sec.  3),  it  is  written  that  God  is 
''omnium  rerum  causa  absoluta  sui  conscia,''  and  in  section  4: 

"  Dens  quateuus  omnium  rerum  causa  infinita,  distinguendus  a  muudo, 
rerum  finitarum  ordine,  est,  metaphysice  dicitur  mundi  causa  transiens 
8.  transcendens ;  quatenus  vero  a  mundo  non  separandus,  in  rebus  finitis 
vivit,  operatur,  patefit,  mundi  dicitur  causa  immanens.  Utraque  agnos- 
ceudo,  Dei  transcendentia  et  immanentia,  distinguitur  theologia  Chris- 
tiana cum  a  Mysticismo  et  Pantheismo  Deum  ab  homine  et  a  mundo 
diversum  negantibus,  tum  vero  a  Pelagianismo  et  Deismo,  Deum  ab 
homine  et  mundo  separantibus." 

No  expression  is  found  in  his  writings  in  direct  contradiction 
with  these  statements.  But  this  does  not  imply  that  Dr 
Scholten's  system  is  really  free  from  the  tendency  to  Pantheism. 
His  doctrine  of  Determinism,  with  his  denial  of  the  moral 
freedom  of  man ;  his  description  of  the  transcendency  of  God, 
not  in  the  biblical  sense  of  being  above  the  world,  but  as  being 
the  cause  of  the  world,  consequently  his  idea  that  God  really 
exists  only  *'  immanent  in  the  world,"  in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
word,  point  in  a  pantheistic  direction.  So  does  the  following 
statement : 

^Gausss  notio  quum  ferat  ut  sine  re  causata,  ipsi  causae  adodquata, 
existere  nee  cogitari  queat,  Dens  similiter,  omnium  quippe  rerum  causa 
absoluta,  sine  objecto  patefactionis  ipsi  adadquato  cogitari  nequit. 
Muudus  autem  quum  caussa  absolutaa  patef actio  adodquata,  non  nisi  sub 
specie  Sdtemitatis,  formaque  ejuA  absoluta,  haberi  queat,  sequitur  Deum 
patefieri  sibi  in  mundi  exemplari  perfecto,  quod  in^mtoi  c^^  e&X.  ^ssk^SkiiXa^ 
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ab  SBterno  condidit,  atque  virtute  omuipraBaeuti  in  mando  visibili  efficere 
gradatim  pergit.  Exprimitur  hoc  placito  de  sapientia  et  rf  siy^  itemqne 
de  Spiritu  saucto/' 

Here  the  world  is  represented  as  necessarily  bound  up  with 
God*s  existence.  Take  again  his  declaration  (in  sea  10), 
"  Fons  et  principium  creationis  est  ipsa  natura  Dei  ;*'  or  his 
tendency  to  disregard  the  difference  between  phjrsical  and 
moral  life  ;  or  his  description  of  sin  as  being  not  "  in  homine 
principium,  potentia,  sive  ens  positivum,  sed  vitse  spiritualis,  hoc 
est  principiorum  atque  potential  moralis  in  homine  absentia, 
verbo,  negatio  ejus  quod  esse  eum  ex  idea  hominis  oporteat**; 
and  in  another  place,  "  Sin  (as  dominion  of  the  lower  passionfl 
over  the  spirit)  bears  the  character  of  animal  selfishness, 
belonging  by  nature,  and  of  necessity,  to  the  animal  Ufa" 
All  these  leading  parts  of  his  system  are  symptoms  of  a  Pan- 
theistic creed,  and  neutralise  in  a  large  measure  the  theistic 
dogma  with  which  they  are  connected. 

His  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  expressed  in  these  words : 

''Diviuffi  uaturse  cum  sit  cousequeus,  ut  Deus,  qualta  ab  aatemo  in 
\$y^  idealiter  sibi  patefit,  S[)iritus  sui  efficacitate  realiter  in  niundo  pate- 
fiat,  hoc  seiisu  triuuus  dici  potest ; "  and — "  Personas  in  trinitate  eodeais 
reformatse  doctores,  pra^eunte  Calvino,  tres  individuos  esse  neganmt, 
Ires  in  Deo  existendi  modos,  r^iwt  uwiflijiit  recte  affirmamnt." 

In  other  places  he  denies  the  personal  pre-existence  of  the 
Logos  before  His  life  on  earth. 

The  solution  which  Dr  Scholten  gives  of  his  doctrine  of 
Determinism  is,  that  all  men,  sooner  or  later,  here  or  hereafter, 
must  of  necessity  be  delivered  from  sin  through  the  inevitable 
influence  upon  man's  nature  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  or  the 
religion  manifested  in  Christ. 

This  system,  expounded  with  great  sagacity,  scholarship,  and 
clearness,  made  a  deep  inipression  on  the  religious  world  in 
the  Netherlands.  In  Leyden,  a  considerable  number  of  talented 
young  men — Kuenen,  van  Bell,  Rauwenhoff,  and  many  others 
— accepted  the  Scholtenian  system  with  unbounded  enthu- 
siasm ;  expounded  under  the  inspiration  and  guidance  of  the 
master  the  main  points  of  his  system  in  special  academical 
(lissertations,^  or  applied  his  principles  to  spheres  excluded  from 
Dr  Scholten's  direct  attention,  as  Dr  Kuenen  in  his  Intro^ 
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duction  to  the  Books  of  the  Old  Teatamemt ;  his  Religion  of 
Israel,  &c. ;  and  covered  the  land  with  zealous  and  able  disciples 
of  Dr  Scholten's  school.  Even  in  more  orthodox  Utrecht,  Dr 
Scholten's  book  on  The  Doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Church 
found  among  students  in  theology  earnest  attention  and  warm 
acceptance.  Many  of  his  disciples  very  soon  exceeded  their 
master  in  boldness  and  imprudence.  While  Dr  Scholten  has 
never  in  round  words  denied  the  chief  points  of  Jesus'  life,  some 
very  able  followers,  occupying  foremost  positions  in  the  Church, 
have  not  hesitated  to  deny  that  Jesus  rose  again  on  the  third  day 
from  the  grave.  While  Dr  Scholten,  though  of  course  denying 
prayers  in  the  biblical  sense  of  the  word,  retained  the  form  of 
prayer  in  public  worship,  some  of  his  disciples  have  given  up 
even  that  form,  and  conduct  public  worship  with  some  few 
doxologies  and  confessions.  Notwithstanding,  the  school  gained 
so  much  influence  that  the  Society  for  the  Defence  of  Chris- 
tianity, founded  at  the  Hague  in  the  last  quarter  of  last  century, 
was  used  under  their  guidance  to  defend  Scholtenian  Chris- 
tianity against  the  Christianity  of  the  Bible.  Everywhere 
Scholtenian  doctrine  was  proclaimed  in  the  old  orthodox 
language  of  praedestination,  irresistible  grace,  and^  the  like, 
hardly  so  much  employed  by  the  orthodox  themselves.  Con- 
sequently congregations  became  bewildered  at  hearing  these 
orthodox  terms,  mingled  now  and  then  with  a  startling  denial 
of  some  vital  truths.  They  felt  that  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
preaching  was  against  the  saving  Christianity  of  the  Bible, 
but  were  in  many  cases  unable  to  understand  the  true  bearing 
of  what  they  heard.  At  the  same  time,  many  a  disciple  of 
Scholten  spoke  as  if  theirs  was  the  only  truth,  and  as  if  it 
were  puerile  presumption  for  any  one  who  difiered  from  the 
dictates  of  the  great  master  at  Leyden  to  lay  claim  to  be  heard 
among  the  scientific  men  of  the  day. 

At  the  side  of  the  Scholtenian  school,  partly  in  sympathy 
with  it,  and  partly  in  opposition  against  it,  was  the  influence 
of  Professor  Opzoomer  and  his  empirical  method,  chiefly 
exercised  through  his  talented  disciple  Dr  Pierson.  Following 
the  empiric  of  the  senses,  he  denied  of  necessity  all  miracles, 
and  left  at  least  in  his  philosophy  no  place  for  the  spiritual 
world  and  its  realities.  So  far  did  this  spiiit  of  rationalistic 
revolt  against  God's  truth  obtain  a  hold  on  men's  minds,  that 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  honest  members  of  iVi^  ^ilU^tcl^\^HX» 
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of  Dr  Scholten's  school — Busken  Huet,  minister  in  the  French 
Reformed  Church  at  Harlem — felt  that  he  could  not  with  a 
good  conscience  remain  a  minister  in  the  Beformed  Church, 
and  had  the  courage  and  honesty  to  lay  down  his  ministiy, 
when  he  was  without  any  other  means  of  subsistence. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Scholtenian  system  raised  a  very 
earnest  opposition.  The  Groningen  school  found  themselyes 
in  the  embarrassing  position  of  being  confronted  by  a  system 
in  which  the  rationalistic  elements  of  their  own  school  were 
brought  to  their  logical  development  with  a  talent  for  theolo- 
gical science  in  which  they  were  to  a  large  extent  deficient, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  very  centre  of  their  theology — the 
historical  person  of  Jesus — was  reduced  to  an  unnecefeaiy 
accident.  With  great  earnestness  their  leaders  spoke  against 
Dr  Scholten's  doctrine.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  his 
remarkable  book.  Professor  Pareau  replied  in  a  work  on  the 
Evangelical  Construction  of  the  Church ;  so  did  Professor 
Hofstede  de  Groot  in  1859,  in  a  direct  answer  to  Dr  Scholten's 
criticism  on  the  Groningen  school,  as  well  as  in  several  articles 
in  Wcuofrhe^id  in  liefde.  But  they  could  not  break  the  force  of 
Dr  Scholten's  influence.  With  his  unsparing  dialectical  powers 
he  pursued  the  Groningen  inconsequences,  and  after  not 
many  years,  the  more  advanced  part  of  the  Groningen  school 
gradually  went  over  to  the  Scholtenian  ranks.  The  old  leaders 
continued  to  occupy  their  old  positions,  but  no  accession  of 
new  or  telling  power  was  received.  The  Churches  increasingly 
sought  men  of  more  advanced  principles,  either  Scholtenian 
or  orthodox ;  and  the  Groningen  school  gradually  lost  its 
hold  upon  public  sympathy,  till  now  it  lives  only  a  languishing 
life. 

The  smaller  Protestant  bodies  outside  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  criticised  Dr  Scholten's  estimate  of  the  characteristics 
of  their  communities.  The  Remonstrants  replied  through 
Dr  John  Tidemann's  pamphlet  on  The  Refnonatranta  and 
Remonstrantism  ;  the  Baptists,  through  Gorter,  in  an  Inquiry 
about  tlie  C/iaracteristic  Principle  of  the  Baptists ;  through 
Visscher,  in  a  letter  published  in  the  Jaarboeken  voor 
Wetenscltappelyke  Theologie  (VIII.  p.  524,  ffi) ;  and  through 
Hoekstra,  who  made  afterward  a  more  general  attack  on 
Scholten's  position  in  his  book  on  Moral  Liberty,  written  in 
an  indeterministic  spirit,  against  which  Scholten  replied  in  his 
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book  on  the  same  subject.  From  the  old  supranaturalistic 
point  of  view,  the  principles  of  Scholten  were  contested  in  a 
very  able  manner  by  S.  Q.  Jorissen,  minister  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  at  Utrecht,  in  his  RemonatraTices  on  the 
Domain  of  Theology,  Among  the  old  orthodox,  the  most 
notable  opposition  was  made  by  Qroen  van  Prinsterer  in  his 
Reply  to  Dr  Scholten^  and  by  Da  Costa,  who,  while  perfectly 
right  in  denouncing  the  system  of  Dr  Scholten  as  hostile  to 
the  old  Reformation  truth,  were,  on  several  occasions,  never- 
theless sharply  rebuked  by  Dr  Scholten  as  being  ignorant  of 
and  opposed  to  the  true  reformed  orthodoxy,  of  which  he 
claimed  to  be  the  champion. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  Dr  Scholten's  book,  some 
able  men,  commonly  designated  as  evangelical  or  ethical- 
irenical  orthodox,  formed  a  society  under  the  name  of 
**  Earnestness  and  Peace,"  to  which  among  many  others 
belonged  Dr  Doedes,  Dr  van  Oosterzee,  Dr  Beets,  minister  of 
the  gospel  in  Utrecht,  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye,  minister  of 
the  gospel  first  in  the  French  Reformed  Church  at  Leyden, 
afterward  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  at  Rotterdam,  Dr 
van  den  Ham,  minister  of  the  gospel  at  Utrecht,  Dr  Hase- 
broek,  and  J.  J.  van  Toorenenberger.  Separated  from  the 
different  shades  of  the  rationalists  by  their  earnest  convictions 
(1)  of  the  reality  of  the  supernatural,  more  especially  of  a  self- 
conscious,  free,  sovereign,  triune  Gk>d,  above  all  and  in  all,  the 
fundamental  character  of  whose  nature  is  love ;  (2)  of  the  awful 
power  and  guilt  of  the  moral  depravity  of  fallen  human 
nature  ;  and  (3)  of  the  truth  of  God's  revelation  described  in 
the  Bible,  of  which  Christ,  true  God  and  true  man,  is  the  Alpha 
and  the  Omega ;  of  the  necessity  and  sufficiency  of  the 
redemption  of  fallen  men  by  His  blood,  and  their  regeneration 
by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  in  short,  of  all  the  essential  dogmas  of 
the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  they  were,  on  the 
other  side,  distinguished  from  the  majority  of  the  orthodox 
by  their  not  less  earnest  conviction  that  the  Reformation  was 
not  closed  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  that  the  confessions  of 
the  Reformation  period,  though  most  excellent,  did  not  contain 
a  final  or  fully  adequate  expression  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus ;  that  more  especially  the  great  Head  of  the  Church, 
through  the  power  and  prevalence  of  humanistic  perversions 
of  the  truth  in  our  time,  was  directing  tVie  a\>\i^Ti\AOTi  oi  1£n& 
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Church  to  the  thoroughly  ethical  nature  of  the  truth,  whidi 
the  Church  of  the  sixteenth  century,  being  engaged  in  a  refor- 
mation of  Boman  Catholic  errors,  had  not  especially  set  forth, 
and  was  laying  it  upon  her  to  develop  the  reformed  doctrinei 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  chiefly  in  an  ethical  sense,  and  to 
prepare  thereby  a  new  method  of  apologetics,  based  on  the  har- 
mony between  the  truth  so  developed  and  the  moral  nature  of 
man,  in  order  that  the  power  of  humanistic  unbelief  might  be 
conquered,  and  the  Church  come  forth  from  her  fiery  tritl 
blessed  with  the  light  and  life  of  a  new  reformation.  In 
consequence  of  this  difference  of  principle,  there  was  also 
a  difference  between  the  old  orthodox  and  the  evangelical 
orthodox  in  their  methods  of  opposition  to  the  school  of 
Scholten.  While  the  more  stationary  orthodox  desired  to 
oppose  the  Scholtenian  school  chiefly  in  the  domain  of  Church- 
law,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  no  right  to  remain  in  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church,  whose  fundamental  truths  they 
denied;  the  evangelical  orthodox,  led  by  their  principles, 
knowing,  moreover,  the  impossibility  during  the  prevailing 
rationalistic  influence  in  the  higher  church  courts  of  exclnd* 
ing  rationalists  in  that  way  from  the  Church,  and  earnestly 
desiring  to  avoid  a  new  secession,  sought  to  counteract  the 
Scholtenian  influence  by  exposing  and  refuting  the  Scholtenian 
principles  in  every  way  which  their  position  laid  open  to 
them.  Their  leaders,  being  called  in  not  a  few  instances  to 
the  ministry  in  the  same  churches  of  which  leaders  of  the 
Scholtenian  school  were  also  pastors,^  opposed  the  errors  of  the 
latter  frequently  in  the  same  pulpit  from  which  they  were 
proclaimed.  Important  opposition  on  scientific  grounds  was 
also  offered  to  Dr  Scholten's  system.  Dr  van  Oosterzee  had 
given  an  extensive  and  very  condemning  critic  of  Scholten's 
famous  book  in  the  Jaarhoeken  voor  Wetenscfiappdyhe 
Theologie  (viii.  p.  717,  ff).  This  brought  down  upon  him  a 
reply,  in  which  Dr  Scholten  not  only  sought  to  maintain  his 
doctrines,  but  with  much  sharpness  attacked  the  character  and 
tried  to  destroy  the  great  popularity  of  Dr  van  Oostensee. 
Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye,  in  his  periodical,  Ernst  en  Vrtdi, 
has  criticised  Dr  Scholten's  system  (in  an  elaborate  review  of 
his  book  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Reformed   Churdi)  as  a 

1 1n  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  the  ministprs  of  the  same  plmoe  have  aii 
each  his  own  panah  church,  but  preach  in  the  different  churches  in  turaa 
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boundless  idealism,  antagonistic  both  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Reformed  Church  and  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Dr 
Doedes  in  opening  his  labours  as  professor  of  divinity  at 
Utrecht,  exposed  and  attacked  the  very  root  of  the  deep-going 
difference  which  existed  between  him  and  Dr  Scholten's  school, 
in  his  inaugural  oration  on  Modem  or  Apostolic  Christianity. 
While  J.  J.  van  Toorenenberger,  in  his  able  contributions  to 
the  explanation,  critic,  and  development  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  and  Dr  van  Oosterzee  in  his  Theology 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  late  in  his  System  of  Christian 
Dogmatics,  have  set  against  Dr  Scholten's  system  a  more 
reliable  exposition  of  the  truth.  All  these  labours  could  not 
quench  the  influence  of  Dr  Scholten's  school,  but  they  have 
sustained  and  quickened  men's  earnest  adhesion  to  apostolic 
Christianity,  with 'this  result,  that  more  and  more  the  religious 
world  in  the  Netherlands  has  become  divided  into  two  sharply 
opposed  camps,  with  little  in  common  save  the  Christian  name, 
and  that  a  love  for  Biblical  Christianity  among  the  people  has 
steadily  increased  and  deepened. 

The  ecclesiastical  courts,  being  in  a  large  measure  composed 
of  friends  of  the  rationalistic  tendencies,  of  course  took  no 
action  against  the  new  doctrines.  On  the  contrary,  the 
General  Synod  in  1854  changed  the  form  of  subscription 
required  from  candidates  to  the  ministry,  in  a  Scholtenian 
sense.  If  the  form  of  subscription  required  since  1816  left  it 
open  to  be  read  as  binding  the  future  ministers  to  preach  the 
doctrine  contained  in  the  church-symbols,  that  possibility 
ceased  in  the  new  form.  Even  the  necessity  of  accepting  the 
Bible  as  the  Word  of  God  was  removed.  It  demanded  from 
the  future  ministers  a  declaration  that  they  accepted,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principle  of  the  Christian  Church  in  general, 
and  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  particular,  God's  holy  Word, 
contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ; 
that  they  were  willing  to  maintain  faithfully  the  spirit  and 
the  main  point  of  the  doctrine  which  is  contained  in  the 
accepted  symbols  of  unity  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and 
therefore  will  preach  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  especially  His 
grace  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  only  ground  of  salvation.  This 
form,  though  in  its  material  principle  worded  in  the  seducing 
terms  of  a  most  sound  orthodoxy,  is  nearly  literaUy  taken  from 
Dr  Scholten's  book  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Reformed  CKuTdk, 
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And  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  drawn  up  was  proved  abont  the 
same  time^  on  the  occasion  of  the  final  acquittal  of  Dr  Mey- 
boom  and  Dr  Zaalberg  (a  moderate  disciple  of  Scholten)  from 
the  charge  of  heresy  brought  against  them  before  the  highest 
synodal  courts.  They  were  discharged,  because  it  was  not 
proved  what  was  the  doctrine  which  the  Church  courts  ought 
to  maintain.  This  principle  was  confirmed  by  the  general 
Synod  in  1855.  Deliberating  on  an  address  from  the  evan- 
gelic orthodox,  which  protested  against  the  principle  on 
which  that  acquittal  was  based,  the  Synod  dedared  itself  in- 
competent to  do  anything  against  that  principle.  It  thus 
became  evident  that  for  all  practical  purposes  an  unlimited 
liberty  of  ministers  to  teach  what  they  pleased,  was  established 
in  the  Dutch  Beformed  Church,  and  with  a  corresponding  com- 
pulsion on  the  Church  to  endure  (at  least  with  respect  to  the 
ecclesiastical  courts)  the  most  flagrant  heresy  in  the  Church  of 
their  fathers. 

From  henceforth  no  judicial  proceedings  against  the  ration- 
alistic doctrines  have  been  brought  before  the  Church  courta 
Before  it  could  be  done  with  any  hope  of  success,  the  Church 
courts  themselves  must  be  changed,  and  that  could  not  be  done 
without  the  change  of  the  electing  bodies.  Hitherto  the  higher 
Church  courts  have  been  chosen  by  the  lower,  and  these  by 
the  presbyteries  ("  sessions ")  of  the  different  places.  The 
presbyteries  again  elected  themselves,  with  only  an  opportunity 
given  to  the  congregation  to  oppose  the  choice,  of  which  almost 
nobody  made  any  use.  But  the  liberal  tendencies  abroad 
in  the  Church  and  in  the  State  had  prepared  men's  minds  to 
condemn  this  pernicious  oligarchy,  and  to  give  Church  membeis 
a  more  direct  part  in  the  choice  of  elders  and  deacons.  To 
this  field  the  orthodox  have  transferred  the  contest,  and  after 
many  sharp  struggles,  with  partial  success.  There  is  now  a 
way  open  to  the  male  church  members  to  influence  the  choice 
of  the  members  of  the  presbyteries,  and  thereby  (since  orthodox 
sympathies  prevail  among  the  people),  gradually  to  purify  the 
Church  courts  and  the  Church  from  pernicious  rationalistk 
error. 

On  the  present  condition  of  the  Dutch  Beformed  Church, 
the  writer  is  unable  to  give  an  independent  account|  by  leason 
of  his  absence  for  nearly  ten  years  from  the  Netherlands.  He 
can  only  say,  that  be  b^  tbe  impression  that  the  faithful  {Hreacb- 
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ing  of  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  is  doing  what  rationalism 
cannot  do,  to  satisfy  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people,  and, 
promoted  by  the  more  free  election  of  elders  and  deacons,  has 
brought  on  a  turn  in  the  tide.  The  influence  of  the  orthodox 
is  increasing,  while  the  influence  of  the  rationalists  decreases. 
Large  numbers  of  theological  students  flock  to  the  more 
orthodox  university  of  Utrecht,  giving  promise  that  the  spirit 
of  the  future  ministers  will  be  better  than  that  of  the  present. 
The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  appears  to  be  in  a  fair  way  to 
afford  a  fresh  proof  that  the  Word  of  God  can  still  overcome 
the  powers  which  oppose  it,  and  make  believers  conquer  the 
audacious  and  skilful  attacks  of  the  most  dangerous  errors. 

A  retrospect  of  the  recent  history  of  the  Dutch  Heformed 
Church  sheds  an  interesting  light  on  the  character  and  de- 
velopment of  rationalistic  principles  everywhere  abroad. 

The  tendency  of  these  principles  is :  to  honour  man  more 
than  God;  to  set  the  authority  of  man's  reason  above  the 
authority  of  God's  revelation ;  to  underestimate,  if  not  to  deny, 
the  awful  guilt  and  power  of  sin ;  to  deprive  Christ  of  Hi« 
divine  glory,  and  of  His  saving  power  by  His  blood  and  His 
Spirit ;  and  to  relax  men's  conscientious  respect  for  earnest 
moral  principle. 

The  first  symptoms  of  the  working  of  these  tendencies  in  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  before  1835,  were:  growing  indifference 
respecting  the  truths  of  revelation,  dislike  for  earnest  dogma- 
tical teaching,  attraction  to  all  whatever  was  new  or  tended  to 
extol  man  and  his  power.  They  sought  to  establish  and  to 
maintain  themselves  as  long  as  possible  under  the  cover  of 
ambiguities  in  the  most  solemn  engagements^  ambiguities 
which  in  any  other  sphere  would  have  been  abhorred  as 
unworthy  of  honest  or  conscientious  men.  In  the  Qroningen 
.school  they  took  a  bolder  stand  by  distinctly  denying  some  of 
tlie  main  truths  of  revelation.  Even  there,  however,  they  were 
mingled  with  much  that  had  not  grown  from  the  same  root, 
chiefly  an  honest  respect  for  the  historical  pewon  of  our  Iiord, 
mystic  warmth  in  preaching,  and  much  practical  earnestness. 
Here  they  were  content  to  stand  alongside  of  more  orthodox 
truths.  In  the  Scholtenian  school,  on  the  contrary,  everything 
was  sacrificed  to  logical  consistency.  Moral  good  and  evil 
were  made  different  stages  of  one  and  the  same  development. 
The  dualism   between  God    and   the   world  ^q&  m  xciasi^ 
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respects  weakened  if  not  abolished.  The  fundamental  facts  of 
Christianity  became  of  accidental  value,  even  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  being  boldly  denied.  Here  the  rationalistic  principles 
were  covered  with  the  strongest  orthodox  terms,  and  dared 
with  great  audacity  to  give  themselves  out  in  the  face  of  the 
honest  friends  of  truth  as  genuine  historical  orthodoxy.  Oq 
this  stage,  more  honest  men  like  Busken  Hnet  felt  construned 
to  lay  down  the  ministry  in  the  Church,  and  even  one  of  the 
most  able  missionaries  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  Rotterdam — 
Hartshoom — principal  of  a  seminary  for  the  preparation  of 
heathen  converts  to  the  ministry  in  the  island  of  Java,  gave 
in  his  demission,  because  he  no  longer  believed  Christianity 
to  be  true. 

Standing  before  such  appalling  results,  well  may  we  feel 
constrained  earnestly  to  oppose  the  principles  which  brought 
them  forth.  Since  these  principles  can  only  prosper  where 
men's  experience  of  the  vital  powers  of  the  gospel  languishes, 
and  the  true  relation  between  faith  and  science,  between 
revelation  and  reason,  between  divine  authority  and  human 
liberty,  is  misunderstood,  let  us  nurse  in  our  hearts  the  life 
with  Christ  hidden  in  God,  and  labour  according  to  our  strength 
and  opportunity  at  the  solution  of  the  great  problems  of  our 
time. 

J.  G.  Van  Ryn. 
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REPRINTED  ARTICLE. 
OalUee  in  the  Time  of  Christ, 

I.  Introduction, — One  gets,  in  general,  a  very  poor  impres- 
sion of  Galilee  from  the  allusions  made  to  it  in  commentaries 
and  sermons.  The  province  is  spoken  of  as  having  been, 
in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  one  of  the  most  "obscure**  and 
"despised"  of  the  Roman  empire;  and  Nazareth  has  the 
misfortune  of  being  represented  as  then  an  "insignificant 
village,"  whose  inhabitants  were  "  ignorant,"  and  even  ."  im- 
moral" Such  is,  perhaps,  the  general  impression  of  Galilee ; 
but  it  is  far  enough  from  the  truth.  The  writera  of  the 
Gospels  invariably  speak  of  Nazareth  as  a  "  city  "  (<r^X/;),  and 
in  no  case  do  they  call  it  a  "  village  "  (xw/ajj)  ;  and  it  is  quite 
probable  that  its  population  amounted  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  souls.  As  to  the  province  itself,  it  was  in  Christ's 
time  one  of  the  gardens  of  the  world — well  watered,  exceed- 
ingly fertile,  thoroughly  cultivated,  and  covered  with  a  dense 
population. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  suflSciently  indicated  by  its  title. 
It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  subject  could  hardly  be 
confined  to  the  dates  which  bound  the  life  of  Christ.  We 
must  be  allowed  to  illustrate  our  subject,  to  some  extent,  at 
least,  both  by  what  preceded  this  period, — say,  during  the  life 
of  Herod  the  Great, — and  by  what  followed  it,  even  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  Still,  our  sole  object  is  to 
set  forth  Galilee  as  it  was  during  the  life  of  our  Lord. 

The  work  now  proposed  has  never,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
been  thoroughly  done ;  and  almost  the  only  attempts  in  this 
field  are  those  of  Hausrath  and  Keim.  But  the  former  is 
very  brief  (hardly  ten  pages) ;  and  the  latter,  although  a  little 
fuller  (about  sixteen  pages),  does  not  pretend  to  exhaust  the 
subject.  We  have  patiently  searched  in  every  direction  for 
facts  which  might  illustrate  this  country  at  the  time  when 
"  Jesus  went  everywhere  among  its  cities  and  villages,  teaching 
and  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom."  But  it  will  be 
seen  that,  instead  of  putting  the  statements  of  the  Gospels 
foremost,  we  have  kept  them  in  reserve,  and  Im^n^  «jc>>\^\»  \ft 
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gather  from  all  external  sources  those  facts  by  which  to  light 
up  the  background  against  which  the  statements  of  the  Qospek 
rest.  We  give  below  a  brief  notice  of  the  principal  boolu 
which  have  served  us  in  our  labours : 

Keim,  "  Geschichte  Jesu  von  Nazara,"  3  voU.,  Ziirich,  1867-1872. 
Hausrath,  "  Neutestamentliche  Zeitgeschichte,"  voL  L  Heidelberg,  1868 ; 
voL  ii.  ibid.  1872.    Neubauer,  "  La  G^graphie  du  Talmud,"  1  voL  Pfcrii, 
1868.    Hitter,  "  Geography  of  Palestine,"  Trans,  by  W.  L.  Gage,  N.Y^ 
1870,  in  4  vols.    Graetz,  the  3d  vol.  of  his  "Greschichte  der  Jaden," 
edition  of  Leipzig,  1856.    Lewin,  '^  Fasti  Sacri,"  1  vol.,  London,  1865. 
Schneckenburger,  **  Neutestamentliche  Zeitgeschichte,"  1  vol.,  Frankfort 
am  Main,  1862.    Lutterbeck,  '^  Die  neutestamentliclien  Lehrbegriffe,'' 2 
vols.,  Mainz,  1852.    Gfr6rer,  the  1st  vol.  of  his  ''Das  Jahrhnnd^ 
des  Heib,"  Stuttgart,  1838.    Benan,  '^  Historie  G^n^rale  dea  Langua 
Sdmitiques,"  1  vol.,  Paris,  1863.    Amaud,  **  La  Palestine  ancienne  et 
moderne,''  1  vol.,  Paris,  1868.    Munk,  **  Palestine,"  1  voL,  Paris,  1863. 
Tobler,  "  Nazareth,"  1  voL,  Berlin,  1868.     Furst,  «  Kulter-und  Liten- 
turgeschichte  der  Juden  in  Asien,"  1  voL,   Leipzig,  1849.     Ligfatfoot^ 
"Hora;  Hebraicae,"  edit.    Robert  Gandell,  Oxford,  1869,  in   4  vols. 
Tliomson,  "The  Land  and  the  Book,"  1  vol.,  London,  1869.    Porter, 
"  Hand-book  for  Syria  and  Palestine  ; "  also  his  "  Giant  Cities  of  Baaluui,* 
1  vol..  New  York,  1867.     Stanley,  "  Sinai  and  Palestine,"  1  voL,  New 
York,  1870  ;  also  his  "  Jewish  Church,"  2  vols..  New  York,  1863  and 
1866.    Robinson,  "  Biblical  Researches,"  2d  edit,  3  vols.,  Boeton,  1860. 
Tristmm,  "  Natural  History  of  the  Bible,"  1  vol.,  London,  1868;  alw 
his    "  The    Land  of    Israel ;    a  Journal,  etc.,"  1  vol.,  London,  1866. 
Furrer,  "  Wanderungen  durch  Paliistina,  1  vol.,  Zurich,  1865.    Smith, 
"  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  Amer.  edition.    Kitto,  "  Cyclop.  Bib.  Lit^* 
edit,  by  W.  L.  Alexander,  3d  edition,  3  vols.,  1866.    Milman,  "  Histoiy 
of  the  Jews,  3  vols.,  London,  1866.    Weber  and  Holtzmann,  "  Geschichte 
des  Volkes  Israel,"  2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1867.    Herzfeld,  "  Geschichte  des 
Volkes  Israel,"  3  vols,,   Braunschweig,  1847  sq.     Jost,   "  Geach.  des 
Judenthums  und  seiner  Sccteu,"  3  vols.,  Leipzig,  1857  sq.  ;  also  the  2d 
vol.  of  his  "  Gesch.  der  Israeliten,"  edit.  Berlin,  1821.    Ewald,  "  History 
of  Israel,"  Eng.  trans.,  London,  1869  sq.     Madden,  "  Jewish  Coinage,"  1 
vol.    Loudon,  1864.    Dei-enbourg,  "  Histoire  de  la  Palestine,  d'apr^  dea 
Th«almuds  et   les  autres    sources    Rabbin iques,"  1    vol.,  Paris,   1867. 
Schwarz,    "  Das    heilige    Laud,"    1    voL,  Frankfort   am  Main,   1852, 
Delitzsch,  "  Handwerkerleben  zur  Zeit  Jesu,"  Erlangen,  1868  ;  also  his 
"  Jesus  und  Hillel,"  ibid.   1867.    Conybeare  and  Howson,   **  Life  and 
Epistles  of  St  Paul,"  2  vols,  in  1,  New  York,  1869.     Palestine  Explom- 
tion  Fund,  "  The  Recovery  of  Jerusalem,"  1  vol..  New  York,  1871 ;  also 
by  the  same,  **  Our  Work  in  Palestine,"  1  vol.  New  York,  1873.    Geiger, 
"  Urschrift  und  Uebersetzungen  der  Bibel,"  1  vol.,  Breslau,  1857.    Van 
Raumer,  '^  Palastina,"  1  vol.,  Leipzig,  1835.    Graetz,  '^  Sinai  et  Gktlgotha 
ou  les  origines  du  Judaisme  et  du  Christianisme,"  1  vol.,  Faris^  1867. 
Bawlinson,  '^  Ancient  Monarchies/'  3  vols.,  New  York,  1871.    Josephoi  , 
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edit.  Dindorf,  pub.  Didot,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1845,  1847  ;  Trans,  of 
"  Antiquities,"  by  Whiston  ;  Trans,  of  the  "  Wars  "  by  Traill,  edited  by 
Isaac  Taylor,  2  vols.,  London,  1851.  Buxtorf,  "Lex.  Chald.  Tal.  et 
Rab.,"  new  edit.,  by  Fischer.  Chiarini,  "  Le  Talmud,"  etc.,  2  vols., 
Leipzig,  1831.  Merivale,  "  History  of  the  Eomans  under  the  Empire," 
7  vols..  New  York,  1871.  Kenan,  "Life  of  Jesus,"  Eng.  trans.,  1  voL, 
New  York,  1871.  Jahn,  "  Bib.  Archaeology,"  3d  edit,  1  vol.,  Andover, 
1832.  Kenrick, ''  Phoenicia,"  1  vol.,  London,  1855.  Capts.  Burton  and 
Drake,  "Unexplored  Syria,"  2  vols.,  London,  1872.  Van  de  Velde, 
"  Syria  and  Palestine,"  2  vols.,  London,  1854.  Williams,  "  Holy  City," 
2  vols.,  London,  1849.  Wilson,  "Lands  of  the  Bible,"  2  vols.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1847. 

Several  other  important  works  have  been  used,  which  will  be  referred 
to  in  the  pi*oper  place.  We  would  refer  to  the  notes  of  Isaac  Taylor,  in 
his  edition  of  Traill's  Josephus's  "  Wars,"  as  very  valuable.  The  little 
work  of  Schneckeuburger  is  very  comprehensive  and  clear.  Le  win's 
work  is  of  great  value.  Neubauer's  "Geographic"  has  been  of  great 
service  to  us.  Dr  J.  Morgenstern  published,  in  1870  (two  pamphlets, 
Berlin,  1870),  a  severe  review  of  it,'  which  review  we  have  used  in  con- 
nection with  Neubauer's  work.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr  M.  A.  Levy,  in 
the  "  Zeitschrift  der  D.  M.  Gesellschaft,"  1869,  p.  699,  and  Dr  Geiger,  in 
the  "  Judische  Zeitschrift  fur  Wissenschaft  und  Leben,"  1869,  p.  62 
sq.,  both  praise  Neubauer^s  "  Geographic,"  as  a  work  of  great  merit. 
Hausrath  is  always  fresh  and  suggestive.  We  can,  with  much  justice, 
CfOll  him  the  German  Stanley.  Keim's  is  a  vast  work  ;  it  is  characterised 
bv  fulness  and  richness.  We  feel  that  both  Keim  and  Delitzsch  come  to 
their  conclusions,  in  some  cases,  without  having  examined  thoroughly  the 
evidence.  But  in  regard  to  one-sided  statements  and  hasty  conclusions, 
Graetz  is  unsurpassed.  His  "  Geschichte  "  is  a  work  of  great  value  ;  but 
he  often  becomes  the  ill-tempered  partisan,  rather  than  remains  always 
the  impartial  historian.  His  conclusions  have  in  many  cases  to  be  re- 
examined as  to  their  evidence  before  they  can  be  received  as  fact. 

II.  Hovi)  the  Country  was  Governed  from  b.c.  47  to  ad. 
6G. — A  brief  outline  is  needed  of  the  manner  in  which  Pales- 
tine was  governed  during  our  period.  In  B.C.  47,  Herod  was 
appointed  by  his  father,  Antipater,  military  governor  of  Galilee, 
and  his  brother  Phasaelus  military  governor  of  Judea.  In  B.C. 
41,  Phasaelus  and  Herod  are  appointed  by  Antony  tetrarchs 
of  Judea  (i.e.,  of  the  whole  province).  In  B.C.  40,  Phasaelus  is 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Parthians,  and  kills  himself.  The  same 
year  Herod  is  declared  king  of  Judea  by  the  Boman  senate. 
In  B.C.  37  he  becomes  master  of  his  kingdom,  and  enters  upon 
his  reign.  He  died  in  Jericho,  April  1,  in  B.C.  4,  at  the  age  of 
seventy.     The  same  year  Archelaus,  Herod's  son,  is  appointed 

^  Die  franztMiische  Academie  und  die  "  G^gcapVu^  (SLe&T«\Tx^^<^&?^ 
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by  Augustus  ethnarch  of  Judea,  Samaria,  and  Idumea.  At 
the  same  time  Augustus  appoints  Herod  Antipas,  Archelans  s 
brother,  tetrarch  of  Peraea  and  Galilee,  and  Herod  Philip, 
half-brother  of  Archclaus  and  Antipas,  tetrarch  of  Batansea, 
Trachonitis,  Auranitis,  Paneas,  and  Gaulanitis.^  In  A.D.  6, 
Archelaus  is  banished  by  Augustus,  and  Judea  comes  directly 
under  the  Romans.  In  A.D.  33,  Herod  Philip  dies,  and  is 
buried  in  the  eastern  Bethsaida.  In  A.D.  39,  Herod  Antipas 
is  banished,  his  wife  Herodias  going  with  him  into  exile.  la 
A.D.  37,  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  is  by 
Caligula  made  "  king  "  of  Trachonitis,  i,e.  of  the  region  which 
had  been  Herod  Philip's  tetrarchy.*  In  A.D.  41,  Claudius 
added  to  his  dominions  Judea  and  Samaria,  with  Abilene,  {.e. 
the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanius,  and  the  parts  about  Libanus.  In 
A.D.  44,  King  Agrippa  persecutes  the  Christians,  and  beheads 
James,  the  brother  of  John,  and  arrests  Peter.  The  same 
year  Agrippa  dies  in  a  strange  manner  at  Caesarea ;  has  been 
king  of  Judea  from  A.D.  41-44.  Judea  comes  again  directly 
under  the  Romans.  In  A.D.  53,  Agrippa  IL,  son  of  the  former, 
is  by  Claudius  made  "king"  of  Herod  Philip's  tetrarchy 
(Trachonitis,  Auranitis,  Gaulanitis,  Batansea,  and  Abilene).' 
In  A.D.  55,  Agrippa  II.  receives  from  Nero,  in  addition  to  his 
present  dominions,  the  cities  of  Tiberias  and  Tarichaea  in 
Galilee,  and  Julias  and  fourteen  villages  about  the  latter,  and 
Abilia  in  Persea.*  In  A.D.  60,  he  hears  Paul's  defence  at 
Caesarea.  He  helps  Vespasian  in  the  Jewish  war.  Points  of 
importance  are  : — 1.  That  Herod  Antipas  was  the  only  civil 
ruler  to  whom  Christ  was  subject.  2.  The  very  long  reign  of 
Herod  Antipas.  3.  The  long  reign  of  the  mUd  and  prosperous 
ruler,  Herod  Philip.  4.  That  Judea  from  A,D.  6  to  A.D.  66, 
the  time  of  the  revolution,  was  governed  by  Roman  officials, 
with  the  exception  of  from  A.D.  41  to  A.D.  44,  when  Herod 
Agrippa  I.  was  king.  The  fact  that  Judea  was  thus  governed 
will  hereafter  be  seen  to  be  of  great  importance  in  estimating 
the  contrast  of  affairs  there  and  in  Galilee. 

»  Lewin,  p.  130,  No.  950.  *  *  Ibid.  p.  261,  No.  1561. 

» Ibid.  p.  229,  No.  1788.  *  Wars  ii.  13.  2  ;  Ant.  xx.  8.  4. 
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>teB  respectively  Josephus's  '*  Antiquities  of  the  Jews^"  ''Jewiah  Wan,** 
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III.  On  the  Names  "  Galilee*'  and  *'  Galilee  ofUie  Gent  ilea  J* 
— It  does  not  belong  to  the  limits  of  the  present  Article  to 
show  how  this  province  came  to  be  called  Galilee.  The  origin 
of  the  word  is  obscure.  The  meaning  of  the  phrase  in  Isa.  ix. 
1,  "Galilee  of  the  nations,  or  Gentiles/'  is  by  no  means  a 
settled  question.  Jahn  is  quite  wrong  in  identifying  **  Galilee 
of  the  Gentiles'*  with  "upper  Galilee."*  The  location  of  the 
twenty  cities  given  by  Solomon  to  Hiram  is  also  unknown. 
Ewald  calls  these  cities  "small,"*  and  Bitter  "small  and 
unimportant  places  probably,"  •  whereas  the  Hebrew  gives  no 
hint  of  that  kind  whatever.  In  our  opinion  they  were  heathen 
cities  subject  to  Solomon;  for  Solomon  would  hardly  have 
given  away  twenty  cities  occupied  by  Jewish  people,  unless 
he  had  been  brought  into  great  financial  straits,  which  was  not 
the  case.  We  also  claim  that  the  cities  of  both  upper  and 
lower  Galilee,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  were  occupied  by  a 
Jewish  population. 

IV.  Extent  of  Galilee,  and  the  number  of  InJiabitants  to 
a  Square  Mile. — Galilee  embraced  the  northern  portion  of  the 
country  west  of  the  Jordan,  covering  in  the  main  the  territory 
of  the  four  tribes,  Asher,  Naphtali,  Zebulon,  and  Issachar. 
The  boundary  of  these  tribes  are  given  definitely  enough  in 
Josh,  xix.,  but  it  is  impossible  to  trace  them  now,  because  the 
places  mentioned  as  marking  the  boundaries  have  not,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  been  identified.  For  the  same  reason  the 
boundary  line  of  this  province,  so  explicitly  laid  down  by 
Josephus,*  is  lost  to  us,  as  well  as  the  lino  dividing  between 
what  in  his  day  were  known  as  "Upper"  and  "Lower" 
Galilee.  At  the  division  of  the  country  among  the  four  tribes 
just  mentioned,  there  were  in  all  sixty-nine  cities  mentioned  by 
name.*     For   the   most  part   their   sites   are  unknown.     In 

'  Bib.  Arch.  Sec.  25.  p.  31.  «  iil  292. 

'  It.  334.  The  "  Cabul "  of  Hiram,  as  to  the  use  he  makes  of  it,  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  explained.  1  Kings  ix.  13  :  Explanations  may  be  found  in 
the  lexicons  of  Gesenius  and  FUrst,  also  in  Joseph.  Ant.  riii.  5.  3,  and  in 
Ewald  iii.  292  ;  Ewald  rejects  altogether  that  of  Josephus.  For  a  reason  why 
Solomon  gave  these  cities  to  Hiram,  see  Ewald  iii.  292.  In  connection  with 
Isa.  ix.  ] ,  the  passage  in  1  Mac.  v.  15  seq. ,  should  be  compared.  On  the 
name  **  Galilee,"  see  Keim,  L  308. 

*  Wars,  iiL  3.  1. 

*  Even  more  than  69  are  mentioned ;  see  careful  account  m  kn^axA^ 
178-183. 
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Joscphus*s  time  this  province  numbered  two  hundred  and  four 
cities  and  villages.^  Of  these  Josephus  mentions  about  forty 
by  nama  Of  this  forty  not  more  than  ten  can  be  located  with 
any  degree  of  certainty ;  perhaps  as  many  more  could  be  located 
approximately ;  the  rest  remain  unidentified.'  The  very  best 
maps  of  Galilee  err  in  trying  to  tell  more  than  is  absolutely 
known  of  that  country.  The  general  outline  of  the  province 
may  be  indicated ;  but  who  at  the  present  stage  of  research  in 
regard  to  that  country  is  able  to  locate  the  sixty-nine  cities  ti 
Joshua^  or  the  forty  cities  and  villages  of  Josephus?  This 
whole  province  awaits  a  careful  exploration,  and  the  field  is 
beyond  doubt  a  rich  one  for  research.  For  instance,  in  Upper 
Galilee  sixteen  of  the  nineteen  cities  of  Naphtali  were  **  forti- 
fied." '  What  relics,  in  the  way  of  foundation  stones,  are  still 
waiting  to  be  brought  to  light  on  the  hill-summits  of  Naphtali! 
Hitter  calls  this  region  " a  true  terra  incognita" *  For- 
tunately the  object  we  now  have  in  view  can  be  accomplished 
without  knowing  definitely  the  sites  of  those  cities  and  towns 
which  once  made  this  province  a  centre  of  life  and  prosperity. 
During  the  period  under  consideration  the  limits  of  Galilee 
may  have  varied  somewhat  with  the  changes  in  its  own  and 
neighbouring  rulera  Carmel  once  belonged  to  Galilee,  but 
in  Josephus*s  time  it  was  under  the  control  of  the  Tyrians.* 
The  Lake  and  the  river  Jordan  may  at  one  time  have  formed 
the  eastern  boundary,®  but  the  Talmud  reckons  Gamala  and 
Cesarea  Philippi,  and  also  the  region  above  Gadara  as  belong- 
ing to  Galilee;^  and  Graetz  finds  a  passage  which  makes 
Jotapata  and  Gischala  mark  the  northern  boundary:*  and 
Lightfoot  gives  some  very  good  reasons  why  Peraea,  or  a 
portion  of  it,  might  in  Christ's  time  have  been  included  under 
the  general  name  of  "  Galilee."  •  The  Talmud  divides  Galilee 
into  upper  and  lower ;  but  has  also  a  division  peculiar  to  itself^ 
namely,  the  highland  or  mountainous  region,  where  the  syca- 
more did  not  grow ;  the  plain  country  (Lower  Galilee),  where 
the  sycamore  flourished,  and  the  valley,  or  the  region  of 
Tiberias.*^ 

1  Life,  45.  «  TraiU's  Job.  ii.  p.  cxviL        »  lySD  '^yf  Josh.  xix.  35. 

*  iv.  335,  377.  *  Wars  iu.  3.  1 ;  Bitter,  iv.  341. 

«  Reland,  i.  181.  '  Neubauer,  178,  236,  242. 

8  iii.  393  ;  Tal.  Gittin,  7.  b.  »  L  295  e<  seq. 

^^  Neubauer,  59,  02,  63,  178,  and  his  references  to  Talmud';  Lightfoot^ 
1.336. 
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Where  the  boundaries  remain  so  indefinite  it  is  impossible, 
of  course,  to  give  the  exact  extent  of  its  territory.  The  whole 
territory  of  Palestine,  including  that  of  the  trans-Jordanic 
tribes,  is  estimated  at  about  11,000  square  miles.^  Of  the 
territory  west  of  the  Jordan,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Galilee 
occupied  about  one-third — perhaps  a  small  third.  Mr  Fhillott's 
estimate  is  without  doubt  altogether  too  low,  who  allows  only 
930  square  miles  to  Galilee.  On  the  other  hand,  Eeim's 
estimate  may  be  too  high,  who  allows  to  it  about  2000  square 
miles.  Grove  makes  about  6600  square  miles  west  of  the 
Jordan,'  while  Stanley  makes  of  the  same  territory  about 
9000  square  miles.'  If  Stanley  is  right,  Galilee  can  easily 
have  had  2000  square  miles,  and  even  more.  But  how  to 
crowd  three  million  people  or  more  into  such  a  space,  and 
have  them  supported  \  It  may  not  have  been  such  a  difficult 
problem ;  we  judge  perhaps  too  much  according  to  our  modem 
ideas  of  rotym,  and  e;x'pen\jeive  living.  For  instance,  about  the 
sea  of  Galilee,  thirteen  miles  by  seven  being  the  size  of  the 
sea,  there  was  a  complete  nest  of  cities,  ten  and  perhaps 
twelve  flourishing  cities.  In  1849  Malta  had  a  population  of 
1182  to  the  square  mile.  The  county  of  Lancashire,  England, 
had  1064,  and  that  of  Middlesex  6683  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile.  The  island  of  Barbadoes,  with  an  area  of  about 
166  square  miles,  without  any  large  towns,  without  manu- 
factures of  any  description,  a  purely  agricultural  colony,  sup- 
ports a  population  of  180,000  souls,  or  over  1084  to  the 
square  mile.  Considering  the  many  large  cities  of  Galilee,  its 
3,000,000  inhabitants  may  easily  have  been  supported  on  its 
2000  square  miles.* 

V.  Oalilee  a  Region  of  Great  Natural  Fertility  and  Rich- 
ness,— The  province  to  which  our  attention  is  now  called,  was 
by  no  means  the  least  favoured,  nor  the  least  important  portion 
of  the  Holy  Land.  On  account  of  its  astonishing  fruitfulness, 
its  many  resources,  and  its  hardy  population,  it  ranked  next 

>  Smith*8  Bib.  Diet.  i.  405,  col.  1.  Art.  «  CenBiu '' ;  8pe  Eeim  i  311. 

•  Smith's  Bib.  Diet.  iii.  2286,  col.  2. 

'  S.  and  P.  114.  Grove,  140  miles  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  40  miles 
average  width  from  the  Jordan  to  the  Mediterranean.  Stanley  180  miles  by 
50  miles.  Stanley,  however,  does  not  make  the  average  breadth  60  miles, 
but  "  its  breadth  is  rarely  more  than  50  miles.'' 

*  Graetz,  iiL  391,  allows  about  1800  square  miles ;  Kitto'a  C^^-^.  "^^^ 
Lit.  iL  56,  about  1250 ;  Jahn,  Bib.  Ansh.  p.  25,  aeo.  22,  «^k>\l\>  V2Sy^. 
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to  Jerusalem  in  importance ;  '*  it  was  the  bulwark  of  Jerusa- 
lem." ^  The  Gospels,  in  those  poilions  of  them  which  relate 
to  Galilee,  place  us  in  an  exceedingly  fertile  region,  whoee 
surface  was  covered  with  "cities  and  villages^''  which  were 
crowded  with  a  dense  population,  and  full  of  energy  and  lifa' 
Most  travellers  in  that  country,  and  those  writers  who  have 
studied  its  physical  characteristics,  represent  it  as  being  of 
great  natural  fertility  and  beauty,  remarkably  diversified  by 
mountain  and  hill,  valley  and  plain,  springs,  riyers,  and  lakes, 
while  its  climate  is  ''  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  a  per- 
petual spring." '  Josephus,  Tacitus,  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
(a.d.  500),  Antoninus  Martyr  (A.D.  600),  and  almost  any  nmnber 
since  the  time  of  the  latter,  have  been  imanimous  in  praising 
the  natural  beauties  and  resources  of  Galilee.  Here  is  "  the 
most  fertile  soil  in  all  Palestine."  ^  To  one  its  beautiful  Lake 
is  ''  the  eye  of  Galilee."  ^  The  Rabbis  compared  the  Lake  to 
"  gliding  waters."  *  "  The  shores  of  Tiberias  formed  one  of  the 
gardens  of  the  world."  ^  To  one  the  plain  of  Qennesareth  is 
"  the  unparalleled  garden  of  God."  *  "  The  land  of  Naphtali  is 
everywhere  covered  with  fruitful  fields  and  vines ;  and  the 
fruits  of  this  region  are  renowned  for  their  wonderful  sweet- 
ness." *  ''  If  nature  could  influence  mind,  if  it  could  create 
genius,  Naphtali  would  be  the  land  of  poets." '"  The  Rabbis 
testify  that  the  shores  of  the  Lake  were  "  covered  with  cities, 
villages,  and  market-places.""  ''For  sixteen  miles  about 
Scpphoris  the  region  was  fertile,  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey."  "  "  Galilee  is  a  land  of  water-brooks,  abounding  in 
timber,  fertile,  and  beautiful"  "  The  words  of  the  dying  law- 
giver in  regard  to  the  four  tribes  which  settled  in  this  section, 
lead  us  to  expect  tliat  they  were  to  occcupy  a  region  of  great 
richness  and  beauty,  or,  in  other  words,  applying  to  the  terri- 
tory what  was  said  of  the  people,  "  a  land  full  of  the  blessing 
of  Jehovah."  **    All  that  we  know  of  the  country  since  con- 

>  Graetz,  iil  391.  »  HauBrath,  IS.  »  Ritter,  iL  24a 

«  Jost,  Gesch.  der  Israel,  L  34  (Berlin  ed.  1S20).  ^  Hauarath,  i.  4. 

«  Lightfoot,  i.  143.  '  Hitter,  iL  240. 

8  Keim,  i  311.  *  Neubauer,  180,  and  refa.  to  TalmaiL 

i<»  Porter,  Cities  of  Bashan,  263. 

>i  Neubauer,  185,  and  refs.  to  Talmud  ;  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  v.  15,   '<  AmoMt 
circumseptum  oppidis." 
^'  Neubauer,  192,  and  refs.  to  Talmud. 
"  Rawlinaon,  MonaTc\i\«a  ^e^.  m^  Nc^%.^,  \v  \A&.  i«  Deat.  yr*^  SX 
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firms  the  impression  given  by  Moses.  Renan,  with  glowing 
language,  speaks  of  this  region  as  "  a  country  very  green,  and 
full  of  shade  and  pleasantness,  the  true  country  of  the  Canticle 
of  Canticles,  and  of  the  songs  of  the  well-beloved."  ^  We  must 
make  room  for  the  statement  of  Josephus,  who,  as  military 
governor  of  the  province,  knew  thoroughly  its  characteristics 
and  resources.  Of  the  country  in  general :  "  It  is  throughout 
rich  in  soil  and  pasturage,  producing  every  variety  of  tree,  and 
inviting  by  its  productiveness  even  those  who  have  the  least 
inclination  for  agriculture;  it  is  everywhere  tilled,  no  part 
allowed  to  lie  idle,  and  is  everywhere  productive." '  And  of 
the  plain  of  Qennesareth  he  speaks  as  '^  admirable  both  for  its 
natural  properties  and  its  beauty." '  "  Such  is  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  that  it  rejects  no  plant,  and  accordingly  all  are  here 
cultivated  by  the  husbandman ;  for  so  genial  is  the  air  that  it 
suits  every  variety  The  walnut,  which  delights  beyond  other 
trees  in  a  wintry  climate,  grows  here  luxuriantly,  together  with 
the  palm-tree,  which  is  nourished  by  heat ;  and  near  to  those 
are  figs  and  olives,  to  which  a  milder  atmosphere  has  been 
assigned.  One  might  style  this  an  ambitious  effort  of  Nature, 
doing  violence  to  herself  in  bringing  together  plants  of  dis- 
cordant habits,  and  an  admirable  rivalry  of  the  seasons,  each, 
as  it  were,  asserting  her  right  to  the  soil :  for  it  not  only  pos- 
sesses the  extraordinary  virtue  of  nourishing  fruits  of  opposite 
climes,  but  also  maintains  a  continual  supply  of  them.  Thus 
it  produces  those  most  royal  of  all,  the  grape  and  the  fig, 
during  ten  months,  without  intermission,  while  the  other 
varieties  ripen  the  year  round."  Then  he  goes  on  to  speak  of 
"  the  genial  temperature  of  the  air,"  the  plain  being  "  irrigated 
by  a  highly  fertilising  spring,"  and  of  the  fish  similar  to  those 
found  in  the  lake  of  Alexandria.^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  land  had  been  infinitely 
favoured  by  nature.  The  Hebrew  phrase,  "a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey,"  might  best  express  the  exceeding 
fertility  and  richness  of  Galilee  at  the  time  of  Christ.  The 
capabilities  of  the  soil  were  perhaps  fully  developed  by  skilful 
labour.*  The  industrious  farmers  devoted  their  chief  attention 
to  the  crops  best  adapted  to  their  soil,  and  which  at  the  same 
time  found    the  readiest    market ;    hence,  in    many  cases, 

»  Life  of  Jetus,  96  (Eng.  tr.).        "  Wan,  iu.  3.  2,  3.         »  Ibii  uL  l.(i,  %. 
*  Wars,  iii  10.  a  «  Graeta,  iii.  391. 
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meadow  and  pasture-land  were  turned  into  tillage,  because 
the  cultivation  of  grain  and  fruits  was  found  to  be  more 
profitable  than  the  raising  of  cattleJ  The  rich  fields  were 
sometimes  so  parcelled  out  that  the  plough  could  no  longer 
be  used,  and  the  soil  must  be  turned  up  with  the  spade.  Tet 
in  the  open  fields  where  the  plough  was  used,  the  woricmen 
prided  themselves  on  being  able  to  turn  and  lay  a  furrow 
with  skill,*  which  would  never  have  been  attempted  in  the 
stony  fields  of  Judea.  With  such  a  soil,  and  under  such  a 
cultivation,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  country  became  a 
paradise  in  beauty.'  All  the  trees  and  fruits  of  Palestine 
flourished  here  to  perfection.  It  was  even  asked  why  the 
fruits  of  Gennesareth  were  not  found  in  Jerusalem  at  the 
time  of  the  feasts  ?  and  reply  was  made,  *'  so  that  no  one 
may  be  tempted  to  come  to  the  feasts  merely  for  the  sake  of 
enjoying  those  fruits."*  Here  were  found  all  the  productions 
which  made  Italy  rich  and  beautiful,  with  the  additional 
advantage  that  here  also  "  the  palm  and  tho  balm  tree 
flourished  in  great  luxuriance ;"  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans 
"  these  palm  groves  were  beautiful  and  lofty."*  In  a  word, 
forests  in  many  cases  covered  its  mountains  and  hills,*  while 
its  uplands,  gentle  slopes,  and  broader  valleys,  were  rich  in 
pastures,  meadows,  cultivated  fields,  vineyards,  olive-groves, 
and  fruit-trees  of  every  kind.  Here  in  this  "  garden  that  has 
no  end,"  flourished  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the  fig,  the  oak, 
the  hardy  walnut,  tho  terebinth,  and  the  hot-blooded  palm, 
the  cedar,  cypress,  and  balsam,  the  fir-tree,  the  pine,  and 
sycamore,  the  bay-tree,  the  myrtle,  the  almond,  the  pome- 
granate, the  citron,  and  the  beautiful  oleander.  These,  with 
still  many  other  forest,  fruit,  and  flowering  trees,  and  shrubs, 
and  aromatic  plants,  together  with  grains  and  fruits,  to  which 
should  be  added   an  infinite  profusion  of  flowers,  made  up 

^  Haasrath,  i.  8. 

'  Haiurath,  i.  352 ;  Lake  ix.  G2 ;  Bee  Luke  xvi.  3. 

3  Graetz,  iii.  381 ;  Tobler,  Nazareth,  19. 

^  Lightfoot,  i.  155 ;  Keubauer,  45,  and  refs.  to  Talmud.  In  Solamoii*! 
time  this  region  supplied  many  of  the  luxuries  for  the  table  and  paUoe  of  the 
king,  1  Kings  iv.  12 ;  Hitter,  iv.  339.     See  Ewald,  iii  295. 

»  Tac.  Hist.  V.  6. 

*  See  hills  about  Jotapata,  Wars,  iii.  7,  8.     At  the  time  of  the  ii 
under  Joshua,   "the  mountains  of  Gilboa  and  the  country  adjaoint 
covered  with  dense  loT«8t&,^*  '&\\i\«t,  ii.  ^2S  \  Van  de  Velde,  L  293. 
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that  wonderful  variety  of  natural  productions  which  adorned 
and  enriched  the  region  where  was  the  home  of  Jesus.^ 

VL  The  Waters  of  Galilee. — Galilee  was  a  well-watered 
country.  The  words  of  promise  spoken  to  the  Hebrews  in 
regard  to  the  land  which  they  were  to  enter^  "  a  land  of  brooks 
of  water,  of  fountains  and  depths  springing  from  valleys  and 
hills/*'  would  be  truer  of  Galilee  than  of  any  other  section. 
The  lakes  of  this  province,  with  their  blue  transparent  waters, 
contribute  not  a  little  to  the  charming  beauty  of  the  land- 
scapes.' The  water  of  lake  Merom  is  sweet,*  as  is  also  that  of 
lake  Tiberias,  and  crystal  clear.'  The  Rabbis  find  it  difficult 
to  praise  enough  their  beautiful  lake,  which  was  justly  the 
pride  of  their  whole  land.  They  speak  of  its  "  gracefully 
flowing"  or  "gliding  waters." •  Jehovah,  they  said,  had 
created  seven  seas,  and  of  these  he  had  chosen  the  sea  of 
Gennesareth  as  his  special  delight^  The  Jordan,  the  only 
stream  in  Palestine  deserving  the  name  of  "  river,"  with  its 
*' sources,"  its  "floods,"  and  its  remarkably  winding  course, 
belonged,  at  least  in  its  upper  and  finer  half,  to  Galilee. 
Perhaps  the  Litany,  where  it  bends  from  a  southerly  to  a 
westerly  course,  touched  upon  the  northern  frontier  of  this 
province.     Here  belonged  the  Eishon,  the  famous  "river  of 

^  Tobler,  Nazareth,  34  ;  von  Raamer,  105  ;  Stanley,  S.  and  P.  357  ;  Haas- 
rath,  L  4,  5 ;  Triatram,  Nat.  Hist.  Bib.  10,  and  elsewhere ;  Tobler,  Nazareth, 
14,  e/  aeq.  for  present  productions :  indigo,  rice,  and  sngar-cane,  Hitter,  ii. 
241 ;  barley,  millet,  pulse,  oranges,  and  even  that  cirilising  weed,  tobacco  ! 
Keim,  L  601.  See  the  excellent  and  careful  account  of  the  shrubs,  grains, 
and  fruits,  &c.,  in  Amaud,  341-362  :  pear,  apricot,  cherry,  mulberry,  &c 
Tristnun,  Nat.  Hist.  Bib.  335. 

NoTV. — In  connection  with  the  physical  features  of  Galilee,  we  might 
mention  the  plains  and  marshes  above  and  around  Lake  Merom,  where  wild 
animals  abounded,  and  which  formed,  perhaps,  the  best  hunting  ground  in 
the  country.  Herod  the  Great  was  celebrated  as  a  hunter.  Hausrath,  L  4, 
351.  Herod  hunting.  Ant.,  zt.  7.  7  ;  xvi.  8.  4;  zvi.  10.  3.  See  zvL  11.  8. 
Wars,  i  26w  2.  On  the  game  of  Palestine,  and  Herod*s  skill  as  a  hunter,  see 
especially  Wars,  L  21.  13. 

«  Deut.  viiL  7.  »  Bitter,  iiL  200.  *  Graetz,  iiL  391. 

&  Keim,  L  600 ;  Wars,  iii.  10.  7.  *  lightfoot,  L  143. 

^  On  the  seven  seas  of  Palestine,  see  Neubauer,  24,  who  gives  names, 
details,  and  references.  Lightfoot,  i.  12.  In  the  view  of  the  Christian,  in 
a  far  higher  sense  than  was  thought  of  by  the  Babbis,  God  has  indeed  chosen 
the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  blessed  it  beyond  aU  other  seas  of  the  earth,  Haus- 
rath, i  350.  On  the  depth  of  the  lake,  see  Bitter,  il  237:  <<One handled 
and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet." 

VOL.  ZZJU. — NO,  LXXXIX.  \ 
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battle,"  called  in  the  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak  "that 
ancient  river."  ^  It  took  its  rise  near  the  foot  of  Tabor,  went 
a  winding  course  across  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  entered 
the  bay  of  Acre  near  the  foot  of  CarmeL  A  principal  feeder 
of  this  stream  came  from  Gilboa  and  Engannim.  It  received 
"  the  waters  of  Megiddo"  not  far  from  the  town  of  the  same 
name.  When  the  Kishon  was  at  its  height,  it  would  be, 
partly  on  account  of  its  quicksands,  as  impassable  as  the  ocean 
itself  to  a  retreating  army.*  The  river  Belus  should  also  be 
mentioned,  which  entered  the  sea  near  Acre,  and  from  the 
fine  sand  of  whose  bed  the  Phoenicians,  according  to  tradition, 
first  made  glass.'  "  No  less  than  four  springs  pour  forth  their 
almost  full-grown  rivers  through  the  plain"  of  Gtennesareth.* 
"  Beautiful  springs,  characteristic  of  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  are  unusually  numerous  and  copious  along  the  western 
shore  of  the  lake.**  Half  an  hour  north  of  the  town  of 
Tiberias  are  five  or  six  profuse  springs  lying  near  together, 
and  called  the  "  cool  fountains,"  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
hot  ones  south  of  the  city.*  Ritter  speaks  of  "  the  hundred 
brooks "  that  distribute  their  waters  through  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Banias,  "carrying  fertility  everywhere."'  Thomson 
speaks  of  "the  ample  supply  of  water"  about  Ayun.'  Six 
streams  have  been  counted  flowing  into  lake  Huleh  from  the 
mountains  lying  west  of  it, — the  largest  of  which  is  from  forty 
to  fifty  feet  wide.*  Then  the  abundance  of  dew  which  falls 
about  Tabor,  remarked  by  Burckhardt,  Robinson,  and  others, 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  vegetation  in  that  immediate 
neighbourhood.'^  The  "  dew  of  Hermon "  was  long  ago 
praised,^'  and  the  rich  vegetation  of  the  surrounding  r^on  is 
due  to  this  fnictifying  influence."  The  perpetual  snow  on 
Hermon  proved  no  doubt  an  infinite  blessing  to  the  people  of 
this  province,  freshening  the  atmosphere  by  day,  and  cooling 

»  Judg.  V.  21.  «  Van  de  Velde,  L  289. 

^  In  Josh.  xix.  2C,  appears  the  name  T\}^  'i\TX^  which  has  often  beoi 
identified  with  the  river  Belus,  Amaud,  251,  252,  and  references.  Filnt'i 
Lexicon  under  these  words.  Mr  Grove,  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  BiUfl. 
iv.  2996»  coL  2,  doubts  the  identity^  and  doubts  even  if  '*  Shiohor  Libnath" 
refers  to  any  river  at  all. 
*  Stanley,  S.  and  P.  366.  *  Ibid.  •  Ritter,  ii  Oi 

'  Ibid.  ii.  192.  8  Heb.  Ijon  ?  225.  •  Ritter,  ii  2ia 

»Mbid.  ii.3ia  "  Ps.  cxxxiii.  3. 

"  See  a  glowing  dcaci\p\i\oiiol>;\jAE'Ya.NM\.^'ftV«Ide^  L  127. 
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it  by  night.^  The  snow  was  even  carried  to  Tyre,  Sidon,  and 
Damascus  as  a  luxury,  and  labourers  sweltering  in  the  hot 
harvest  fields  used  it  to  cool  the  water  which  they  drank.' 
No  doubt  Herod  Antipas  at  his  feasts  in  Tiberias  enjoyed  also 
from  this  very  source  the  modem  luxury  of  ice- water  1  The 
warm  springs  of  this  province  are  also  to  be  noticed  :  at 
Biram,  Gadara,  and  Tiberias,  of  which  those  at  the  latter  place 
were  most  renowned.  "  These  three  springs/'  the  Rabbis  say, 
"remained  after  the  deluge."*  There  is  a  large  cluster  of 
these  springs  near  Tiberias.  Some  of  them  are  hot,  and  are 
called  by  the  Rabbis  "  the  boiling  waters."*  The  supply  of 
water  in  the  largest  is  sufficient  to  turn  the  wheels  of  mills.* 
Pliny  speaks  of  the  "  healthfulness  "  *  of  these  springs,  and  so 
does  Josephus.^  These  springs  were  the  "  watering  places"  of 
that  age  and  country,  the  delightful  resort  of  people  of  means, 
and  were  visited  also  with  great  benefit  by  the  feeble  or  sick 
of  the  land,  on  account  of  the  healing  properties  of  the  waters. 
People  were  attracted  hither  from  Jerusalem  and  all  other 
parts  of  the  land,  and  no  doubt  the  city  of  Tiberias  was 
increased  greatly  both  in  size  and  importance  by  this  means.* 
In  the  glens  of  the  north,  Porter  speaks  of  "tiny  streams 
murmuring  among  rocks.^*'  If  we  think  of  the  numberless 
brooks  and  mountain  torrents,  the  springs,  besides  the  warm 
ones  already  mentioned,  the  reservoirs,  the  aqueducts  and 
watercourses,*®  the  fountains,  the  cisterns,  and  the  wells,  we 
have  a  land  in  which  there  was  no  lack  of  water,  and  one 
infinitely  blessed  in  this  respect  above  Judea." 

*  Tacitus's  History,  ▼.  6  ;  Bitter,  ii.  18  ;  see  p.  181. 
"  Prov.  XXV.  13 ;  Kobioson,  ii.  440 ;  Ritter,  ii.  188. 

'  Neubauer,  34,  35.  Perhaps  Biram  should  be  put  down  by  the  Dead  Sea, 
Neubauer,  3C,  37 ;  Graetz,  iii.  392 ;  Arnaud,  258 ;  Stanley,  S.  and  P.  366 ; 
Ritter,  iL  246,  seq.  *  Neubauer,  as  above. 

^  Ritter,  ii.  246,  from  Burckhardt.  On  the  temperature  of  these  springs, 
see  Ritter,  ii.  247,  248. 

•  Hist.  Nat.  V.  15. 

'  L.  xvi.     On  the  Warm  Springs,  see  chapter  in  Lightfoot,  i.  150,  161. 

»  Neubauer,  212.  »  Bashan,  262. 

1*  Remains  of  watercourses  or  aqueducts  about  the  plain  of  Gennesareth 
Our  Work  in  Palestine,  207  ;  Recovery  of  Jerusalem,  272. 

"  Arnaud,  chap,  ii.,  **  Eaux  de  la  Palestine,"  233-26a 

Note  1. — Capt.  Wilson,  Recovery  of  Jerusalem,  264,  gives  the  size  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  as  twelve  and  one-fourth  miles  long,  by  six  and  three-fourths 
'•greatest  width." 

NoTB  2. — For  details  in  regard  to  these  Warm  Springs  at  TibensA^  Vsm^cx 
ature,  &c,  see  "Recovery  of  Jerusalem,''  282. 
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VII.  The  Plain  of  Oennesareth, — Some  special  notice  ought 
to  be  taken  of  the  plain  of  Gennesareth,  perhaps  in  fertility 
and  beauty  the  gem  of  the  East,  as  it  certainly  was  the  gem 
of  Palestine.^     We  have  already  quoted  Josephus's  description 
of  it*    It  must  not  be  thought  of  as  of  great  extent    Two 
miles  and  a-half  long  by  one  broad  is  all  that  is  allowed  to  it 
by  the  latest  explorers.'    Here  nature  had  lavished  her  tropical 
profusion  and  glory.*    Trees  retained  their  foilage  throughout 
the  whole  year,  and  during  ten  months  of  the  year  grapes  and 
figs  ripened.     Here,  in  this  rank  soil,  grew  the  finest  wheat  of 
the  land.*    Its  superior  and  delicious  fruits  were  not  found  at 
Jerusalem  at  the  feasts,  lest,  as  we  have  seen,  some  persons 
might  attend  them  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  these  fruits  alone.' 
Its  climate  was  a  "  harmonious  mingling  of  the  seasons,"'  and 
the  Babbis  looked  upon  this  plain  as  an  earthly  paradise.* 
And  to  make  the  name  "  Genesareth"  suggestive  of  the  rich- 
ness of  the  soil,  or  of  the  sweetness  of  its  fruits,  several  fanciful 
interpretations  were  adopted. 

VIII.  Agricultural  Productions  and  Manufacturer — (1) 
Oil. — Of  the  productions  of  this  province,  fish,  wine,  wheat,  and 
oil  occupy  a  foremost  place.  On  account  of  the  fine  quality 
and  great  abundance  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  because  it  was  an 
important  articlo  of  commerce  with  other  nations,  this  product 

1  Keim,  i.  598.  >  Ware,  iiL  10.  8. 

'  Capt.  Wilson,  in  "  Recovery  of  Jerusalem,"  264.  JoBcphas  makes  it 
thirty  stadia  long  by  twenty  broad,  Wars,  iii.  1(K  8 ;  Porter,  Hand-book, 
'*  three  miles  long  by  one  mile  broad  ;  "  Stanley,  8.  and  P.  366,  "five  miki 
wide  by  six  or  seven  long." 

^  Eittcr,  ii.  241.     "  The  complete  glory  of  soathem  clime,"  Haoaratli,  i  4. 

^  Grsctz,  iii.  392.  ^  Neubauer,  45,  and  refeienoet. 

^  Kitter,  ii  240,  a  phrase  borrowed  from  Hippocrates. 

^  Ilausrath,  L  4 ;  Gnctz,  iii.  392  ;  Amaud,  241.  '*The  soil  ocmaifltt  of  a 
black  loam  formed  by  the  mingling  of  decomposed  basalt  with  the  allaviuni 
of  the  Lake,"  Hitter,  ii.  2C8.  "The  beach  is  pearly  white  with  myriads  of 
minute  shells,"— Our  Work  in  Palestine,  184.  Keim  i.  311,  calla  tbiathe 
' '  unparalleled  garden  of  God. "  The  name  ' '  Gennesareth  "  has  been  refened 
to  "^133,  a  harp,  "  its  fruit  is  sweet  as  the  sound  of  a  harp."  Others  refer  it 
to  tl  garden,  and  "lb  prince,  **  garden  of  princes."  Others  to  )|  ganleB 
and  "^^  riches,  ''a  garden  rich  in  fertility  and  productions.*'  ''This  last 
explanation  is  very  forced,"  Neubauer,  215;  Stanley,  S.  and  P.  866  note. 
See  Keim,  i.  598  note,  where  is  given  Titus^s  very  high  estimation  of  this 
lake  and  region.  Attention  need  hardly  be  called  to  the  iwfimt^  oontrait 
between  this  region  in  Christ's  time  and  now ;  but  see  Ritter,  ii  853L  Set 
Hausrath,  i  360,  351. 
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deserves  special  notice.  The  dying  lawgiver  said  of  Asher: 
"  He  shall  dip  his  foot  in  oil"  ^  In  allusion  to  this  phrase  the 
Babbis  said :  "  In  Asher  oil  flows  like  a  river." "  **  It  is  easier," 
they  said,  "  to  raise  a  legion  {y,e.  a  forest)  of  olive-trees  in 
Qalilee,  than  to  raise  one  child  in  Judea." '  Qischala  was 
renowned  for  the  abundance  of  its  oiL  Once,  when  oil  was 
wanted  at  Laodicea,  men  were  sent  to  Jerusalem  and  to  Tyre 
to  purchase ;  but  the  quantity  desired  could  be  found  only  in 
Qischala  in  Galilee.*  While  Asher  produced  the  most  oil, 
Tekoa.  produced  the  best.  Tekoa  was  called  the  oZpAa  for  oil, 
while  Qischala  occupied  the  third  place  in  the  country  in 
regard  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  oil  produced."  Both 
Syrians  and  Phoenicians  drew  their  supplies  from  this  province, 
and  the  traffic  in  this  commodity  alone  proved  a  source  of 
wealth  to  the  Galileans.'  Attention  is  called  to  a  certain 
period  when  oil  was  ten  times  as  dear  at  Cesarea  as  at 
Gischala.^  Josephus  shows  that  both  demand  and  supply 
were  great,  the  selling  price  high,  and  the  revenue  large.  Of 
the  business  at  Gischala,  John,  the  rival  of  Josephus,  once  had 
a  monopoly.*  In  the  villages  and  towns  of  Upper  Galilee 
great  quantities  of  oil  were  stored.*  It  was  so  abundant  in 
Jotapata  that  it  was  used  freely  as  a  means  of  defence  when 
that  place  was  besieged.  Large  quantities  of  it  were  heated 
and  poured  down  on  all  sides  upon  the  Romans,  which  soon 
scattered  their  ranks.  Their  troops,  scalded,  rolled  headlong 
from  the  ramparts  in  excruciating  agony.^°  By  looking  back  to 
the  days  of  Solomon,  we  may  get  a  hint  as  to  the  productive- 
ness of  this  country,  in  the  amount  of  agricultural  products 
which  this  king  furnished  to  Hiram  as  a  yearly  tribute.  This 
fact  shows  what  Solomon's  couutry  was  rich  in,  and  what 
Hiram  needed.  Besides  immense  quantities  of  wine,  wheat, 
and  barley,  about  two  hundred  thousand  gallons  of  the  best 

^  Dent,  xxxiii.  24. 

'  Nenbaner,  180,  and  refs.  to  anthorities. 

•  Nenbaner,  180. 

^  Nenbaner,  230,  and  refa.  to  anthorities. 
^  Nenbaner,  129,  and  refs. ;  131,  and  refs. 

•  Wars,  ii.  21.  2 ;  Keim,  i.  312  ;  Graetz,  liL  392. 

'  L.  13 ;  Traill's  Joseph,  ii  p.  exxxviii ;  Wars,  ii  21.  2  (does  Josephns 
mean  Cesarea  Philippi  ?). 

»  Wars,  ii  21.  2.  »  Life,  13. 

^^  Wars,  iii.  7.  28,  where  fnrther  partionlars  are  gircn,  shewing  th«.t  ^\a% 
was  a  terrible,  as  well  as  effective,  means  of  defence. 
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oil  were  sent  to  Hiram  every  year.^  In  Christ's  time  oil 
a  common  article  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick.  Herod  the 
Great,  in  his  last  sickness,  was  almost  killed  by  being  plunged 
into  a  vessel  of  oil* 

(2.)  OeHain  Places  noted  for  Particular  Pi^oductiona  cr 
Manufactured  Articles, — Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  speak 
of  the  grain  production  and  other  industries  of  this  province 
in  detail.  We  can  only  pass  hastily  in  review  the  different 
places,  and  speak  of  the  manufactured  articles  or  agricultuial 
and  other  productions  for  which  each  was  celebrated.  If  the 
evidence  on  these  points  which  we  derive  from  the  Talmud 
does  not  all  refer  to  the  time  of  Christ,  or  the  first  century 
(which  cannot  easily  be  decided),  it  shews,  at  least,  that  in 
contrast  with  Judea,  Galilee  had  infinitely  the  advantage  in 
regard  to  agricultural  products  and  industries  of  all  kinds. 
The  figs  and  grapes  and  other  fniits  of  the  plain  of  Gennesa- 
reth  had  a  national  reputation  for  their  superior  quality.' 
The  very  name  Gischala  (gush  chaleb,"{B.t  soil")  suggested 
the  richness  of  that  region.*  The  people  living  there  were 
mostly  farmers.*  The  region  about  Safed  was  noted  for  iti 
fertility,®  as  was  also  that  about  Banias,'  A  portion  of  this 
northern  district  is  still  celebrated  for  its  excellent  wheat' 

*  1  Kings  V.  11  [Heb.  vs.  25]  ;  perhaps  2  Chron.  iL  10  [Heb.  ▼».  9]  should 
be  taken  as  the  correct  statement.  See  Thenius's  Comment. ;  Ewald^t  Hist 
Israel,  iii.  292. 

^  Wars,  i.  33.  5  ;  Mark  vi  13,  which  applies  to  Galilee  ;  see  Luke  x.  34 ; 
Herod,  Ant.  xvii.  G.  5. 

Note  1. — In  the  afifair  of  John^s  monopolising  the  oil  trade  of  GischaU 
which  Josephus  condemns,  Graetz  takes  decidedly  the  part  of  the  former 
against  the  latter.  Indeed  Graetz  is  throughout  a  bitter  opponent  of 
tlosephus  ;  see  Graetz  iii.  397.  On  p.  392,  Graetz  says  that  the  Gidileans  sold 
to  the  Phccnicians  and  Syrians  their  surplus  oil,  and  received  there&tnn  a 
large  revenue.  On  p.  394,  he  says  that  the  Galileans  did  not  sell  their  sniplus 
oil  to  their  heathen  neighbours,  because  it  was  forbidden  to  transport  the 
means  of  life — oil  and  wine — out  of  the  Jewish  country. 

Note  2. — The  theory  has  been  put  forth  by  some  and  stoatly  maintained 
that  Christ  was  an  Essene.  But  Christ  commended  the  use  of  ott  in  sicknov, 
in  anointing  the  body,  and  in  every  way  according  to  the  customs  of  the  time : 
while  the  Essenes  renounced  the  use  of  oil  altogether.  ''They  ocmsider  oil 
defiling  ;  and  should  any  one  accidentally  come  into  contact  with  it,  he  wipes 
his  body,"  Wars,  ii.  8.  3.  Such  a  fact  goes  far  towards  settling  the  qnestioB 
that  Christ  was  not  an  Essene. 

»  Wars,  iii.  10.  8.  *  Keim,  I  312. 

*  Graetz,  iii.  418 ;  Wars,  iv.  2.  1,  2.  «  Ritter,  ii.  220^  221. 
7  Ritter,  ii.  192.                                                      «  Ritter,  u.  213. 
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Notice  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  in  this  province  but  few  small 
cattle  were  raised  (i.e.  sheep  and  goats),  because  the  rich  land 
could  be  put  to  a  more  profitable  use.  These,  however,  were 
raised  in  abundance  in  the  waste  regions  of  Judea  and  Syria.^ 
The  heavy  soil  of  the  plain  of  Jezreel  produced  superior  grain, 
which  was  fully  equalled  by  that  which  grew  in  the  fertile 
fields  of  Gennesareth.*  The  wheat  of  Chorazin  and  Caper- 
naum was  widely  celebrated.*  Bethshean,  on  account  of  its 
fertility,  was  called  the  gate  of  Paradise.*  The  Rabbis  boast 
of  the  olives  of  this  place,  and  also  of  the  fine  and  coarse 
linen  garments  which  were  there  manufactured.*  Safed  was 
celebrated  for  its  honey;*  Shikmonah  for  its  pomegranates;' 
Achabara  for  the  raising  of  pheasants.^  Sigona  furnished  the 
best  wine.*  The  region  about  Sepphoris  was  noted  for  the 
production  of  grain  and  fruit.^*  Rabbi  Jose,  who  lived  in 
Galilee,  said  :  ''  For  sixteen  miles  on  either  side  of  Sepphoris 
there  flows  milk  and  honey.'' ^^  Large  quantities  of  grain  were 
stored  in  the  towns  of  Upper  Galilee,  probably  the  tribute 
which  belonged  to  the  Roman  emperor.ia  The  same  was  true 
of  other  places.^  Grain  merchants  congregated  at  Arabah.^^ 
In  the  siege  of  Jotapata  there  was  no  lack  ''  of  all  kinds  of 
provisions,  except  salt  and  water.'^^*^  Magdala  boasted  oi 
three  hundred  shops  where  pigeons  for  the  sacrifices  were 
sold.'*  About  this  place  the  indigo  plant  flourished  then,  as 
now,  and  the  Talmud  calls  it  "the  city  of  colour.""  More 
literally,  one  portion  of  the  city  was  called  **the  tower  of 
dyers,"  and  here  were  eighty  shops  where  fine  woollen  cloth 
was  made.^^  Arbela,  also,  was  celebrated  for  the  manufacture 
of  cloth.*'  Abundance  of  flax  was  raised  in  Galilee,  and  the 
linen  fabrics  made  here  by  the  women  were  of  unusual  fine- 
ness and  beauty.^     A  peculiar  kind  of  vessel  was  necessary 

^  Hausrath,  i  8  ;  Lightfoot,  i.  212.  '  Graetz,  iu.  392 ;  Hausrath,  i  8. 

>   raetz,  iii.  392 ;  Hausrath,  i.  352 ;  Neubauer,  220. 

^  Grennesareth  was  Paradise  itself.     Smith's  Bible  Diet.,  iL  1180,  col.  1, 
Art.  "Issachar;"  Lightfoot,  i.  127;  Neubauer,  175. 

*  Neubauer,  176 ;  Lightfoot,  L  127.  *  Neubauer,  227. 

'  Neubauer,  197,  r\i\a^^  »  Neubauer,  226 ;  L.  37. 

»  Graetz,  iii.  392.  »°  Graetz,  iii  392. 

"  Lightfoot,  L  162 ;  Neubauer,  192.  »«  Life,  13. 

"  Life,  24.  "  Neubauer,  204,  note. 

«  Wars,  iii  7,  12.  "  Neubauer,  218. 

»7  Hausrath,  i  8.  '»  Neubauer,  218 ;  K^y3V  ^IIQ. 

i»  Neubauer,  219.  ^  Neubauer,  \&\,  ttodi  x^l%,  ViliJamQA. 
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for  preserving  oil,  and  of  the  manufacture  of  this,  Galilee 
seems  to  have  had  a  monopoly^  Refer  ChaDanyah  and  Sidiin 
(Asochis  ?)  were  the  most  noted  places  for  earthen  yeaaels  and 
pots.  "  The  pots  made  at  Sichin,  as  well  as  those  made  at 
Refer  Chananyah,  are  well  baked  and  solid."  ''The  day 
used  in  their  manufacture  is  the  dark,  and  not  the  white, 
kind"  This  was  the  principal  business  of  the  inhabitants  of 
those  two  places,  and  the  business  was  lucrative.  **  To  oome 
from  selling  pots  in  Refer  Chananyah,"  was  a  proverbiil 
saying,  equivalent  to  the  French  proverb,  "  To  carry  water  to 
the  river." ' 

Qalilee  could  not  but  be  greatly  affected  by  the  commerce 
and  other  business  interests  of  Phoenicia.  Here  the  manu- 
facture of  purple  and  glass  was  extensively  carried  on.  Tyre 
was  crowded  with  glass-shops,  dyeing  and  weaving  eetablisli- 
ments ;  and  the  food  for  all  those  citizens  and  labourers  thus 
employed,  as  well  as  for  the  vast  number  of  sailors  which  this 
country  sent  forth,  must  to  a  great  extent  have  been  drawn 
from  Galilee.'  Galilee's  own  (original)  shore,  near  the  river 
Belus,  and  including  the  bed  of  the  latter,  furnished  the  sand 
for  the  glass-shops  of  the  world.  "Numerous  ships"  came 
here  to  carry  this  sand  to  other  ports  * — ^to  the  workshops  of 
Sidon  and  Alexandria,  long  the  most  famous  in  the  world. 
The  supply  was  said  to  be  inexhaustible.'  Here  were  found, 
also,  an  abundance  of  shells  from  which  purple  was  made.* 

(3.)  Fisheries  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. — We  have  yet  to  speak 
of  the  fisheries  of  the  Sea  of  Gralilee.  The  sea  aboundoi  in 
fish  of  the  choicest  kinds.  The  southern  portion  of  the  lake, 
especially,  was,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  one  of  the  finest  fishing- 

*  Neubauer,  ISO.  As  to  these  pots  made  from  black  clay,  it  ia  possible 
that  certain  fragments  of  ancient  pottery  recently  dag  np  at  Jemaalem  hxn 
some  connection  with  them,  at  least  to  the  kind  of  ware  alladed  to.  In  the 
Birkot  Israil  certain  carious  vases  were  foand,  *'all  of  an  extremely  haid, 
massive,  black  ware,  coated  in  three  instances  with  a  dark  crinifloii  gj^iy^ 
perhaps  produced  by  cinnabar." — Recovery  o/JeruscUemf  374. 

*  Neubauer,  202,  226 ;  Graetz,  iii  392,  and  refs.  to  Talmad  in  the  thrae 
places  here  indicated.  On  the  question  of  the  production  of  wine  in  GalileSi 
see  Neubauer,  82,  84, 180 ;  compare  Graetz,  iil  392.    See  passage  in  Talmud 

nimo,  86,  b. 

*  Hausrath,  i.  6 ;  Neubauer,  295 ;  Acts  xii.  20. 
<  Wars,  ii  10,  2. 

*  Strabo,  xvi  2  ;  Tac.  Hist.  v.  7 ;  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  v.  19 ;  36,  65 ;  Diet 
Gr.  and  Rom.  Antiq.,  Art  "  Vitrium  ;"  Robinson,  iii  104. 

*  Neubauer,  197  •,  Kent\ciVL»'?\iQ«ML^\«^'ri'\, 
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grounds  in  the  world.  Some  varieties  caught  here  were  similar 
to  those  found  in  the  Nile ;  while  other  varieties  were  peculiar 
to  this  lake  alone.^  Tarichaea,'  both  the  eastern  and  western 
Bethsaida  ("  house  of  fish  "),  and  possiby  Chorazin,*  derived 
their  names  from  this  business  of  fishing ;  and  all  the  cities 
about  the  lake  sent  forth  their  fishermen  by  hundreds  over  its 
surface.*  Tarichaea  was  noted  for  its  extensive  "  fish  factories."* 
Here  fish  were  prepared  and  packed,  and,  it  has  been  inferred 
with  some  reason,  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world.'  They 
were  sought  for  as  luxuries  in  the  market-places  of  Jerusalem.^ 
This  trade  in  fish  had  enriched  the  citizens  of  Tarichaea ;  and 
people  came  even  from  Jerusalem,  especially  just  before  the 
great  feasts,  to  fish  in  these  waters,  and  thus  provide  support 
for  the  millions  who  on  those  occasions  flocked  to  the  Temple,' 
This  fishing  ground  was  free  to  all,  so  long  as  one  by  his  nets 
or  hooks  or  weels  did  not  interfere  with  the  passage  of  boats. 
By  a  common  law  of  the  land,  dating,  as  was  supposed,  from 
the  time  of  Joshua,  this  ground  could  not  be  monopolised.* 
In  Christ's  time  the  Jews  distinguished  sharply  between 
"  clean  and  unclean  fish."*°  This  is,  no  doubt,  alluded  to  in 
the  phrase,  "  They  gather  the  good  into  vessels,  but  cast  the 
bad  away." "  Or,  without  violence  to  the  passage,  we  may 
say  that  this  phrase  indicates  that  the  fish  merchants  about 
the  lake  and  in  the  distant  markets  where  these  fish  were 
sent  demanded  the  choicest  kinds.     And  the  Gospels  them- 

^  Wars,  iii.  10,  8  ;  Hitter,  ii  285  ;  fish  not  elsewhere  met  with,  Wars,  iii. 
10,  7  ;  Tristram,  Nat.  Hist.  Bib.,  285. 

»  Ritter,  ii  250;  Classical  Diet.  Art,  "Tarichaea;"  Plin.  Hist.  Nat 
V.  17. 

»  Keim,  i.  60a  *  Stanley,  S.  and  P.  367. 

»  Strabo,  xvi.  2,  Edit.  Leipzig,  1829,  vol  iiL  379,  near  the  end ;  '^ii  Xi>ffi 
fXv  r*(tx*'mf  tK^v**^  aerumt  «'«(t;^ti ;"  see  Liddell  and  Scott^s  Gr.  Lex.,  (6th 
ed.,  187 1)»  nnder  rm^sxtitj  "factories  for  salting  fish." 

*  Hausrath,  i.  5;  Graetz,  iii  393. 

7  Delitzsch,  Handwerkerleben  zur  Zeit  Jesu,  55 ;  Delitzsch,  ibid.  p.  43,  is 
certainly  wrong  in  his  statement  that  "wealth  was  not  to  be  obtained  in 
this  business." 

*  Bab.  Bava  Kama,  80,  b ;  see  the  point  discussed  and  the  facts  stated  in 
Dr  Karl  Zimmermann's  Theologisches  Literaturblatt,  No.  43,  for  June  1, 
1869,  p.  231,  in  an  able  Review  of  M.  Caspari's  Chronolgisch-geographische 
Einleitung  in  das  Leben  Jesu  Christi,  Hamburg,  1869. 

«  Delitzsch,  as  above,  p.  43 ;  Neubauer,  25.         ^^  See  Lightfoot,  L  144 
^'  Matt.  ziiL  48  ;  «-«  uaxd  in  this  passage  means  those  that  are  good  and 

of  choice  quality ;  rd  r««'(«  must  mean  the  opposite,  or  those  of  inferior  oc 

poor  quality. 
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selves  furnish  evidence  enough  to  shew  that  this  busineas  in 
Christ's  time  was  extensive  and  profitabla^ 

IX.  The  Sea  of  Galilee  a  Fcxma  of  Life  and  Activity. — 
A  mere  glance  at  the  life  of  the  Lake  is  all  that  we  can  devote 
to  that  topic,  before  we  pass  on  to  consider  the  cities  lying 
about  it,  and  those  that  were  scattered  throughout  the  pro- 
vinca  In  those  days  the  sea  was  covered  with  ships  and 
boats,  engaged  either  in  6shing  or  traffic,  or  carrying  travelleia 
or  parties  of  pleasure  from  shore  to  shore.  ''  Merchants  come 
and  go  from  Hippos  to  Tiberias."*  Once  when  Josephus 
planned  a  certain  movement  against  Tiberias,  which  was  to 
start  by  water  from  Tarichaea,  he  collected  for  the  purpose  at 
that  point,  apparently  in  a  short  time,  two  hundred  and  thirty 
ships  from  the  vicinity  of  Tarichaea  alone.'  Later^  when  this 
city  expected  an  attack  from  the  Romans,  the  citzens  got 
ready  a  great  number  of  vessels,  to  which  they  might  flee  in 
case  of  a  repulse.  The  day  went  against  them,  and  they  fled 
to  their  ships  ;  in  these  they  made  a  bold  resistance,  and  cost 
the  Romans  a  fierce  and  bloody  struggle  before  they  could  be 
overcome.  That  Is  a  bloody  sea-fight  in  which  from  four  to 
six  thousand  are  slaughtered  on  one  side  alone^  as  was  the 
case  here,  and  not  a  ''  sharp  skirmish,"  as  one  has  termed  this 
event.  As  all  could  hardly  have  been  killed,  the  number  of 
Jews  killed  is  a  hint,  at  least,  that  the  number  of  ships  on  the 
side  of  the  Tarichaeans  was  very  large.*     We  are  speaking  of 

^  Matt.  It.  lS-21  ;  Luke  v.  ^10 ;  John  xxi.  1-11,  and  elsewhere.  See 
Wars,  iii  10.  8  ;  Stanley,  S,  and  P.,  366,  367  ;  Graetz,  iii.  3^ ;  Haoarath,  i  ▼. 

yote  -  Prol  ably  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  us  at  the  present  day  to  ^prs- 
ciate  the  extent  of  the  fish  business  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  in  Christ's  tiiiia 
The  same  may  be  said  of  this  business  in  Egypt  in  ancient  times.  The  fal- 
lowing facts  are  interesting,  and  in  a  sense  illustrative  of  onr  subject.  Wilkin* 
son,  partly  on  the  statements  of  Ucn>dotus  and  Diodorus,  reports  the  animsl 
income  of  the  fisheries  of  Lake  Moeris  and  its  sluices  which  led  to  the  Nile 
as  £70,700,  while  at  present  the  annual  revenue  from  the  fish  of  Lake  Moeris  ii 
only  about  £210.  —"Ancient  Egyptians"  (2d  ed.,  London,  1842),  voL  iii  p.  61 

>  Neubauer,  238,  239,  and  refs. 

*  Wars,  ii.  21.  8  ;  Life,  32  :  The  sight  of  the  lake  covered  with  these 
vessels  struck  the  Tiberians  with  terror,"  Life,  33.  See  note  in  Whiston^s 
Josephus  on  Life,  32. 

^  In  the  land  and  sea-fight  together,  six  thousand  five  hundred  werokiUed: 
Wars,  iii.  10.  1 :  Graetz,  iii.  392 ;  Uausrath,  i.  5 ;  Weber  nnd  Uoltsmsim, 
iL  480 ;  Josephus  describes  this  fight  as  terrible ;  see  all  of  chapter  i^ 
Wars,  iiL    We  make  t\ie  vitoA^mssiit  in  tha  text,  notwithstanding  Josnthns 
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Tarichaea  alone ;  but  when  we  think  of  all  the  cities  and  towns 
by  which  the  lake  was  surrounded,  we  can  easily  understand 
that  in  Christ's  time  it  was  covered  with  ships  and  boats.^ 
And  as  to  the  appearance  of  the  lake  then,  "  when  we  add  to 
the  fishermen  the  crowd  of  shipbuilders,  the  many  boats  of 
traffic,  pleasure,  and  passage,  we  see  that  the  whole  basin 
must  have  been  a  focus  of  life  and  energy ;  the  surface  of  the 
lake  constantly  dotted  with  the  white  sails  of  vessels  flying 
before  the  mountain  gusts,  as  the  beach  sparkled  with  the 
houses  and  palaces,  the  synagogues  and  the  temples,  of  the 
Jewish  or  Roman  inhabitants." ' 

X.  The  Noted  Cities  cmd  Tovma  of  Oalilee, — If  we  turn 
now  to  the  cities  and  inhabitants  of  this  province,  we  shall 
find  a  country  whose  surface  was  dotted  with  flourishing  towns, 
and  covered  with  a  dense  population.  From  the  Gospels  them- 
selves, we  should  expect  to  find  here  numerous  "  cities  and 
villages,"  swarms  of  people,  activity  and  energy,  much  wealth, 
and  in  some  cases  even  luxury.' 

Beginning  with  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  we  find  upon  its  shores 
no  less  than  nine  cities,  while  numerous  large  villages  dotted 
the  plains  and  hill-sides  around.*  Not  far  from  Tiberias  lay 
Bethmaus,  where  was  a  synagogue.'  "  About  an  hour's  walk"  • 
below  the  baths  of  Tiberias  lay  Tarichaea,  where  the  fish  busi- 
ness was,  as  we  have  seen,  extensively  carried  on.  The  lake 
reached  to  the  walls  on  two  of  its  sides.  Of  the  sea-fight  there 
we  have  already  spoken.  At  that  time  many  thousand  of  the 
inhabitants  were  slain  ;  six  thousand  robust  young  men  were 
sent  to  Corinth  to  work  on  the  canal  through  the  Isthmus 
there,  and  thirty  thousand  more  were  sold  as  slaves.^  This 
place  had  had  a  hard  fortune;  for  in  51  B.  C.  Cassius  took  it, 

Bays,  Wars,  iii.  10.  9,  that  "not  one  escaped."  For  "sharp  fight  on  the 
plain  outside"  the  city,  "and  a  day  or  two  afterwards  a  sea-fight,"  see 
Recovery  of  Jerusalem,  2S3. 

*  The  difiference  between  ships  and  the  small  boats  which  are  always 
attached  to  them  is  clearly  brought  out  in  the  Greek  of  John  xxi.  3,  6,  S.  — 
The  phrase  in  Josephus,  Wars,  iii.  10.  6,  "climbing  up  into  their  ships," 
is  a  significant  hint  as  to  the  size  of  some  of  their  vessels. 

*  Stanley,  S.  and  P.  367. 

^  Hausrath,  i.  S,  gives  some  refs.  ^  Porter's  hand-book,  424. 

^Neubauer,  218;  Life,  12:  compare  Neubauer,  121;  see  Schwarz,  Das 
heilige  Lajid,  p.  140.  '  Wilson,  Lands,  &c,  ii  124. 

7  Mori  vale,  Romans,  &c.,  vi.  437 ;  Wars,  iii.  10.  10. 
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and  carried  into  slavery  thirty  thousand  of  its  inhabitanta^  It 
was  called  a  larger  place  than  Tiberias.'  Josephus  was  brought 
there  by  sea  (probably  because  the  distance  was  considerable, 
and  because  Tiberias  was  unfriendly  to  him)  the  night  after  he 
was  wounded  near  Capernaum.  From  a  passage  in  Josephus, 
we  gather  that  ship-building  was  one  of  the  important  indos* 
tries  of  the  place.'  About  an  hour's  ride  from  the  Jordan,  after 
crossing  it,  was  situated  Hippos,  the  capital  of  the  district 
ruled  by  Herod  Agrippa  II.,  and  his  usual  residence.  This 
place  was  one  of  importance  in  the  Jewish  war/  A  little  further 
north  was  Gamala  (" carfnel''  from  its  peculiar  shape),  nearly 
opposite  Tarichaea.  It  was  "  the  strongest  city  in  that  part"* 
The  Talmud  reckons  it  as  a  city  of  Galilee.^  It  was  noted  for 
the  bravery  of  its  inhabitants,  who  vigorously  repulsed  the 
three  legions  which  Vespasian  led  against  them,  wounding  the 
general  himself;  but  it  was  subsequently  overcome,  and  ter- 
ribly punished.^  Perhaps  about  three  miles  further  north, 
"  on  the  left  bank  of  Wady  Semakh,"  was  situated  Oergesa, 
near  which  the  scene  of  the  demoniacs  and  the  herd  of  swine.^ 
Passing  up  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  till  about  two  nules 
where  the  Jordan  enters  it,  one  would  reach  the  eastern  Beth- 
saida  ("  house  of  fish,''  taking  its  name  from  the  business  of 
the  people  living  there).  Herod  Philip,  the  tetrarch,  had  trans- 
formed this  place  from  a  fisherman's  village  into  a  beautiful 
and  flourishing  city,  and  given  it  a  royal  name,  Julias,  in 
honour  of  Julia  the  daughter  of  Augustus;  and  here,  in  a 
magnificent  and  costly  tomb,  Philip  himself  was  buried  in  A.U 
33.  It  was  near  this  city  that  Christ  fed  the  five  thousand 
with  the  five  loaves  and  two  fishes,  and  then,  after  sending 
the  multitudes  away,  retired  to  the  neighbouring  hill  to  pray.* 

'  Ant.  xiv.  7.  3 ;  Wars,  i.  8.  9.  »  Hauarath,  i.  5. 

3  "Materials  abundant"  for  rafts,  and  "workmen  nomerous,"  Wan^ 
iil  10.  6. 

*  Wars,  ii.  18.  1,  5 ;  Ncubauer,  238  ;  Traill's  Josephus,  i  p.  25,  in  Esuj, 
"  Designation  of  the  Persons  mentioned  in  the  Life  of  Joeephns." 

<i  Wars,  ii.  20.  4.  «  Neubauer,  240. 

^  Recovery  of  Jerusalem,  288 ;  Natural  Defences  of,  Wars,  iv.  1.  1 ;  its 
citadel,  Wars  iv.  1.  10  ;  the  legions  were  the  5th,  10th,  and  15th,  Wan,  ir.  1. 
3  ;  places  east  of  the  lake  reckoned  to  Galileo,  Hausrath,  i.  6  ;  Neubanr,  236, 
239,  240,  242. 

8  Matt.  viii.  28-34 ;  Recovery  of  Jerusalem,  286,  287.  See  addition  to 
Article  "  Gadara,"  in  Smith's  Bib.  Diet.  (Am.  Ed.),  VoL  J.  p.  858. 

»  Luke  ix.  10-11  •,  ^\\^t,  vv.  ^sai^,  *r3A. 
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From  this  place,  after  crossing  the  Jordan,  to  Tiberias,  oxir 
starting-point,  the  distance  is  only  four,  or  perhaps  six,  hours 
ride ;  yet,  within  this  limited  space,  along  the  north-western 
and  western  shore  of  the  lake,  were  situated  in  the  time  of 
Christ  no  less  than  five  flourishing  cities  or  towns,  namely : 
Chorazin,  the  western  Bethsaida,  Capernaum,  Magdala,  and 
Beth-Arbel.     From  this  western  Bethsaida,  which  was  a  beau- 
tiful "  city  "  by  the  sea,  three  disciples  were  called, — Philip, 
Andrew,  and  Peter,  and  this  may  also  have  been  the  home  of 
Zebedee  and  his  two  sons,  the  apostles  James  and  John.^ 
John  calls  it  Bethsaida  in  Galilee,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
other.'    It  was  intimately  connected  with  many  events  in  the 
life  of  Christ.      The  fine  wheat-fields   about  Chorazin   and 
Capernaum  we  have  already  noticed.     Beth-Arbel,*  distant 
about  one  hour  from  Tiberias,  had  been  celebrated  as  a  strong- 
hold from  the  days  of  Hosea.*    Josephus  speaks  of  its  fortified 
caves,  which  in  the  early  days  of  Herod  the  Great  were  the 
hiding  places  of  robbers.     Its  situation  was  important,  as  it 
commanded  the  road  from  Galilee  to  Damascus.^    In  B.C.  39, 
after  Herod  was  made  king,  he  crushed  these  robbers  by  a 
bold  and  thorough  stroke,  perfectly  characteristic  of  the  man. 
Magdala  was  also,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a  flourishing  city 
of  this  densely  populated  region  ;  the  name  has  been  immor- 
talised in  every  language  in  Christendom  as  denoting  the  birth 
place  of  Mary  Magdalene,  or  better,  Mary  of  Magdala.     Cho- 
razin, Bethsaida,  and  Capernaum  were  those  in  which  **  most " 
of  the  Master's  "  mighty  works  were  done,"  and  which,  for 
some  reason,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  "  upbraid  "  and  denounce. 
Capernaum  was  for  nearly  three  years  the  home  of  Jesus. 
Here  all  the  elements  of  Christ's  character  were  exhibited,  as 
in  no  other  place.     And  his  own  words  throw  much  light  on 
the  character  of  the  city  at  that  time.     It  was  one  of  the  chief 
points  on  the  great  caravan  route  between  Egypt  and  Damas- 
cus.    It  had  its  custom-house,  its  numerous  tax-gatherers,  its 

»  A  Wxif,  John  i.  45  \  Ritter,  ii.  233,  270;  Article  '* Zebedee,"  Smith's 
Bible  Diet.  (Am.  Ed.). 

'  John  zii.  21  ;  Graetz,  iii.  393,  makes  only  one  Bethsaida,  omitting  the 
one  in  Galilee  ;  Thomson,  Land,  &c.,  p.  374  (£ng.  Ed.),  discards  the  notion 
of  two  Bethsaidas. 

»  Called  also  *'  Arbela,''  and  "  Irbid." 

^  Uosea  X.  14b 

»  Ant.  14.  15.  4-6  ;  Wars,  I  16.  3 ;  Ritter,  iL  26& 
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BomaD  garrison,  its  schools,  and  its  costly  synagogue.'  Be> 
sides  the  places  already  mentioned  as  lying  on  or  near  the 
shore  of  the  lake,  we  have  yet  to  speak  of  Tiberias  on  the  west 
side,  and  which,  probably,  surpassed  any  one  of  the  others,  both 
in  political  and  social  importance,  as  well  as  in  the  richness 
and  splendour  of  its  buildings.'  With  a  decided  Roman  taste 
Antipass  had  lavished  here  vast  sums  of  money  to  make  this 
a  perfect  city.  Here,  close  by  the  warm  springs,  and  bathed 
by  the  blue  waters  of  the  lake,  this  luxurious  and  woridly 
Herod,  the  murderer  of  John  the  Baptist,  had  built  magnifi- 
cent Grecian  colonnades,  and  Roman  gates,  and  splendid  pubUc 
buildings,  including  his  palace,  and  adorned  the  city  with 
marble  statues,  and  souglit  to  appease  the  Jewish  portion  of 
the  citizens,  to  whom  these  things  were,  no  doubt,  very  dis- 
tasteful, by  building  for  them,  perhaps,  the  finest  synagogue 
in  all  the  north,  "  in  whose  colossal  basilica  during  the  period 
of  the  revolution  the  assemblies  of  the  people  were  held."  * 

^  Luke  iv.  31  ;  Von  llaumer,  104 ;  Hausrath,  i.  348 ;  '*  ia  two  ■hort  dayi 
journey  from  Nazareth,"  or  "about  ten  hours,"  Hausrath,  i.  395;  "Caper- 
nauui,  Banias,  Dan,  the  noble  city  of  Tiberias,  and  a  hundred  others,  hsTS 
little  or  nothing  to  exhibit  of  their  former  splendour,"  Ritter  iL  234 ;  the 
contrast  between  the  present  and  former  condition  of  this  region  is  iinely  pre- 
sented in  Recovery  of  Jerusalem,  p.  264* 

'  Both  Capernaum  and  Tarichaea  may  have  surpassed  Tiberiaa  in  comf 
mercial  importance. 

'  4  B.C. — 39  A.D. 

*  Life,  54 ;  Uausrath,  i.  5.      The  ^^vXn  or  council  of  nobles  of  Tiberiss 
numbered  in  the  time  of  the  Jewish  war,  six  hundred  memberSy  Wars,  ii 
21.  9.     Previous  to  the  building  of  Tiberias,  Sepphoris  had  been  the  chief 
city  of  Galilee.     Lewin  thinks  that  Antipas  built  Tiberias  a  few  years  before 
Christ  began  his  public  ministry,  about  A.D.  27,  p.  173,  No.  1163.     There  had 
been  either  a  battle  here,  or  else  an  old  burying  ground,  for  the  'workmen 
came  upon  quantities  of  human  bones,  which  made  the  place  unclean  to  the 
stricter  Jews.     It  is  supposed  that  Christ  never  visited  the  place ;  for  whieh 
two  reasons  are  suggested:  1.  He  may  have  shared  in  the  feeling  of  the 
othodox  Jews  ;  or  2.  He  may  have  wished  to  avoid  Antipas.     See  Neubaner, 
21 1  note ;  Thomson,  Land,  &c.  398  ;  Ritter,  ii.   257,  258 ;  Ant.  xviii.  2,  3, 
for  Jewish  law  violated  in  connection  with  these  bones  ;  for  the  snppositioD 
of  a  battle  there,  Clraetz,  iii.  25G  ;  for  Roman  style  of  building.  Keim,  i  31a. 
In  time  of  Agrippa  11.  Til)erias  is  <legraded  below  Sepphoris,  Life,  9  ;  Ritter 
ii.  258  ;  there  must  on  this  account  have  been  some  feeling  between  the 
citizens  of  the  two  places.    Vespasian  does  not  dare  to  approach  Tiberiaa  with 
less  than  three  legions  of  his  best  troops.  Wars,  iii.  9.  7  ;  Josophns  fortifiei 
it.  Wars,  ii.  20.  6  ;  the  old  prejudice  on  account  of  the  bones  at  laat  died  oaL 
The  Rabbis  have  a  tradition  as  to  how  the  city  was  made  pure,  Nenbaaer, 
ccxi.     Sailors  formed  quite  a  class  among  its  inhabitants,  Life^  12,     Iliii 
place  was  the  scene  of  many  important  events  in  the  Jewish  war. 
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But  from  the  Jordan  to  the  sea-coast,  scattered  everywhere 
among  the  hills,  were  numerous  towns  and  cities,  many  of 
which  were  of  great  importance ;  we  may  mention  Gischala, 
Kadesh,  Safed,  Cesarea  Philippi  (Paneas),  Cana,  Bamah, 
Gabara,  Jotapata,  Japha,  Gabatha,  Zabulon,  Hazor,  Rimmon, 
Nazareth,  Tabor,  Sepphoris,  and  in  the  south  Bethsheau 
(Scythopolis)  and  Gadara.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this 
list  embraces  all  of  even  the  important  places  of  Galilee,  for 
Josephus  states  that  it  had  two  hundred  and  four  cities  and 
villages,  the  smallest  of  which  numbered  above  fifteen  thousand 
inhabitants.  Tarichaea  had  forty  thousand,  and  Sc3rthopolis 
about  the  same  number.  Japha  was  the  largest  "  village  "  in 
Galilee,  and  strongly  fortified.  Zabulon  was  one  of  the 
largest  cities  in  the  north,  and  built  in  elegant  style.  It  was 
"  a  town  of  admirable  beauty,"  and  "  its  houses  were  built  on 
the  model  of  those  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Berytus."  Jotapata 
was  "  the  strongest  of  the  cities  fortified  by  Josephus."  Mount 
Tabor  was  a  stronghold.  There  was  a  fortress  there  from  218 
B.C.  to  A.D.  70.  Safed,  from  its  lofty  situation,  was  visible  from 
the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Later,  Safed  and  Tiberias 
formed  two  of  the  sacred  cities  of  the  Jews ;  the  two  others 
were  Hebron  and  Jerusalem.  Sepphoris  was  of  great  import- 
ance. It  was  called  "  the  security  of  Galilee."  Here  were 
the  public  archives  of  the  province,  after  they  were  removed 
from  Tiberias  (in  the  time  of  Agrippa  II.),  and  here  also  was 
a  royal  magazine  of  arms.  Cesarea  Philippi  deserves  special 
notice.  Herod  the  Great  built  here  a  temple  to  Augustus,  of 
pure  white  marble.  From  early  times  it  had  been  a  place  of 
note  on  account  of  its  beautiful  scenery.  "  It  was  the  famous 
seat  of  idol  worship  for  many  ages."  Its  locality  has  been 
spoken  of  as  "  the  finest  spot  in  the  Holy  Land ; "  far  up  among 
the  hills,  beneath  Hermon*s  "  eternal  tent  of  snow,"  with  its 
castles  and  palaces,  its  grotto-sanctuary  of  Pan,  and  its  marble 
gods,  with  scenery  both  picturesque  and  grand,— it  might  well 
be  esteemed  as  "beautiful  for  situation."  A  thousand  feet 
above  the  city  rose  that  primeval  citadel,  "the  tower  of  Leb- 
anon, which  looks  towards  Damascus."  Some  of  these  cities 
were  built  on  the  summits  of  hills,  or,  in  other  cases,  on  the 
brows  of  the  mountains,  and  when  seen  from  afar,  were  com- 
pared to  '*  birds  resting  upon  lofty  nests."  And  many  of  those 
places  that  were  strongly  fortified  were  celebrated  Cox  ^^^n^x^ 
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and  bloody  struggles  during  the  Jewish  war,  and  for  the 
bravery  of  their  inhabitants — fighting  to  the  death  for  &eir 
country  and  homes.' 

XL  Josephut's  Statement  as  to  the  Number  of  Towm  arwi 
Inhabitanta  probably  correct. — We  are  fully  justified  in 
saying  that  the  country  at  that  time  was  dotted  with 
flourishing  cities  and  villages,  and  densely  settled  with  an 
industrious  and  enterprising  people.  Josephus's  statement 
that  Galilee  contained  two  hundred  and  four  cities  aod  vil- 

^  XoTK. — List  of  pUces,  Haosnth,  L  6.  Japha,  Life,  45.  Zabulon,  Kob, 
i.  310;  Haiunth,  L  10;  Wan,  iL  1&  9.  Jotapata,  Wan,  iiL  6.  1;  the 
terrible  energy  with  which  the  Galileans  defended  it  in  the  Jewiih  war  cm- 
not  here  be  described.  Wan,  iiL  7.  33,  34 ;  Vespasian'  tries  to  starre  it  ovt, 
bat  cannot.  Wan,  iiL  7.  11,  13 ;  ralley  abont  it  so  deep  that  the  sight  faiW 
on  looking  down  into  it.  Wars,  iiL  7.  7 ;  how  built,  ibid.  Gadara,  six  or 
more  miles  from  the  shore  of  the  lake,  burned,  and  people  massacred  hf  Vei* 
pasian.  Wars,  iiL  7.  1 ;  "its  rains  testify  to  its  ancient  splendour;"  m* 
Smithes  Bib.  Diet.  (Am.  Ed.),  Art  **  Gadara '' ;  its  citizens  fi^t  at  Tiriduei) 
Wars,  iiL  10.  10 ;  Life,  10.  Cana,  perhaps  "  Cana  of  Galilee,"  where  Josepbi 
once  was  when  sommoned  to  Tiberias.  Life,  16,  17.  Tabor,  Wars,  if,  1.8 
see  note  on  this  passage  in  Whiston's  Josephos  ;  fortress,  see  Bitter,  ii  311* 
313,  317  ;  size  and  height  of,  UmL  In  55  s.a  Alexander,  son  of  Ad^Mi^ 
and  rival  of  Antipater,  the  father  of  Herod  the  Great,  rallies  at  Meant  Tabor, 
and  is  defeated  by  Gabinias,  and  ten  thousand  of  his  men  (Jews)  ilsin,  Aiii 
xiv.  16.  3.  Mount  Tabor  with  its  waUs  and  towers  and  roofs  may  well  ki** 
been  the  "city  set  upon  a  hill,"  Hausrath,  L  397.  Safed,  Tristram,  Uadit 
Israel,  581.  Kadesh,  ibid.,  581,  582  ;  Sacred  cities  of  Jews,  Bitter,  iL  Vt 
Sepphoris,  life,  9 ;  Ant.  xviiL  2.  1.  Seat  of  one  of  the  five  coundli  whick 
Gabinius  established  to  govern  the  nation.  Ant.  xiv.  5.  4;  Wars,!.  ^^'» 
arsenal.  Wars,  iL  4.  1 ;  its  strength.  Wars,  iL  18.  II.  The  Talmud  iiieotiiiif 
an  '*  upper,"  and  a  **  lower "  town,  Neubauer,  193 ;  Babu  Erubio,  51  ^ 
Cesarea  Philippi :  Temple  of  Herod  the  Great,  Haosrath,  L  421 ;  tcntsjt 
Bitter,  iL  195,  197;  Wars,  L  21.  3 ;  "idol  worship,"  Neubauer,  237 ; tfc» 
Talmud  reckons  it  to  Galilee,  ibid.  See  Ant.  xriiL  2.  1  ;  Wars,  iL  9. 1; 
"  the  snow-fields  of  Hermon  gleaming  in  the  sun  above  the  dark,  giant  matf* 
of  Lebanon,'*  Hausrath,  L  421  ;  Ps.  xliL  7,  8,  is  located  here  by  somfl^  Bfl*' 
rath,  L  421;  '*towerof  Lebanon,"  Song  of  SoL  viL  5;  "birds  on  lofty  Miti;' 
see  Graetz,  iiL  393,  Neubauer,  192  ;  notice  position  of  Safed,  Sepfdioris,  Tte 
and  other  cities.  Scythopolis,  Amaud,  216 ;  after  Joti^wta  soirendtfii 
Scjrthopolis  wintered  the  15th  legion.  Wars,  iiL  9.  1  ;  Josephos  makes  it  ^ 
long  to  Decapolis,  of  which  **it  was  the  largest  city,"  Wars,  iiL  9.  7;  ^ 
commercially,  and  in  some  other  r^^rds,  it  belonged  to  the  region  of  iheS* 
of  Galilee ;  both  the  Talmud  and  Josephus  agree  in  th»«^  Nenbsasr,  lA 
Life,  65  ;  see  Lightfoot,  L  126.  Scythopolis,  and  certain  plaoes  cart  of  tfti 
Sea  of  Galilee,  which  one  usually  reckoned  to  Psraea,  the  Tahnad  cooto  ^ 
Galilee.  But  even  if  we  had  not  this  authority,  the  faet  that  they  li^ca' 
near  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  would  therefore  add  very  much  to  its  idBt^ 
business,  is  sufficient  reason  for  mentioning  them  in  onr  csiiiDale  el  GafiM^ 
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lages,  the  smallest  of  which  numbered  above  fifteen  thousand 
inhabitants/  which  would  raise  the  population  to  upwards  of 
three  million^  has  been  often  quoted ;  but  the  truth  of  it  has 
been  almost  universally  denied,  or  at  least  doubted.  We 
propose  to  give  several  reasons,  never  before  presented,  why 
the  statement  of  Josephus  should  be  regarded  as  probably 
correct. 

1.  Josephus,  as  the  military  governor  of  Galilee,  was 
intelligent,  shrewd,  and  capable ;  and  he  would  be  likely  to 
know  thoroughly  the  resources  of  his  own  province. 

2.  This  statement  of  his  was  made  in  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  his  enemies  or  rivals,  who  had  been  sent  from 
Jerusalem  to  supersede  him  in  command,  and  who  would 
have  detected  him  in  any  misstatement  of  that  kind.' 

3.  Josephus  raised,  without  diflBculty,  an  army  "  of  above  a 
hundred  thousand  young  men."  It  appears,  from  the  same 
passage,  that,  in  addition  to  these  troops,  there  were  garrisons 
in  the  various  fortresses  which  the  general  had  repaired  and 
strengthened.  Then  he  is  particular  to  say  "  young  men," 
showing  that  the  supply  of  men  was  so  great  as  to  make  it 
unnecessary,  even  in  this  extreme  national  emergency,  to  call 
upon  boys  or  old  men,  or  others  still,  who  were  unfit  for 
military  duty.  Without  doing  any  violence  to  the  language 
of  Josephus,  we  might  conclude  from  it  that,  in  addition  to 
the  men  under  arms,  there  was  another  body  equal  in  number 
to  these, who  were  "detained  at  home  to  provide  supplies"  for 
those  in  the  field.' 

^  Life,  45.  Dr  Schaffin  note  to  Lange  on  Luke,  p.  49,  col.  1,  says  **/our 
hundred  and  four  cities  and  villages  ;  *'  McClintock  and  Strong,  Cyclopaedia, 
vol.  iii.  717,  col.  2.  Art.  "Galilee,"  say,  "two  hundred  &nd  forty  cities  and 
villages  "  ;  Graetz,  iii.  392,  says,  "  smallest  cUy  has  fifteen  thousand  inhabit- 
ants," which  Josephus  does  not  say  ;  Hausrath,  L  7,  says,  "two  hundred 
and  four  cities  and  villages,  and  fifteen  fortresses,"  which  is  not  what 
Josephus  says  ;  "  according  to  Josephus's  incredible  statement,"  Eeim,  i.  311. 
How  does  Jahn,  Bib.  Arch.  p.  25  (£ng.  trans.),  read  "two  hundred  and 
four  cities  and  towns,  the  largest  of  which  had  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand and  the  smallest  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,"  as  if  from  Josephus  ? 
which  is  not  in  Josephus  at  alL  See  Wars,  iiL  3.  2,  4 ;  Tac.  His.  v.  8 ; 
riin.  Hist.  Nat.  v.  16. 

*  This  fact  is  of  great  importance,  and  we  may  quote  here  Josephus^s 
own  words  used  on  another  occasion, — "  to  publish  a  falsehood  among  such 
as  could  at  once  detect  it,  would  be  to  insure  disgrace." — Preface  to  Jewish 
Wars,  vs.  5. 

>  Wars,  a  20.  6-8  ;  Jest,  Geschichte  der  Israeliten,  iL  13  ^T\m  «^.  A^*I\V 
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4.  In  the  affair  of  the  robbery  of  the  steward  of  Agrippa 
and  Berenice,  when  the  people  of  the  towns  near  Tarichaea 
were  greatly  incensed  against  Josephus  for  his  part  in  the 
matter, "  one  hundred  thousand  assembled  in  a  single  night 
to  oppose  liim/*^ 

5.  When,  after  the  conquest  under  Joshua,  the  four  tribes 
settled  in  that  country,  which  afterwards  became  Gralilee, 
they  numbered  within  their  limits  sixty-nine  cities,  "with 
their  villages."  Many  of  these  cities  were  at  that  time 
fortified. 

6.  By  a  census  of  that  date,  the  tribes  occupying  this  ter- 
ritory mustered  223,600  fighting  men.' 

7  The  slabs  from  Nineveh  say  that  in  the  days  of  Heie- 
kiah,  king  of  Judah,  Sennacberib  "took  from  him  forty-six 
strong  fenced  cities,  and  of  smaller  towns  a  countless  number," 
besides  carrying  off  "more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
captives."^ 

8.  In  the  year  A.D.  39,  when  Herod  Antipas  was  on  trial 
at  Rome,  charged  with  preparing  to  levy  war  against  the 
Romans,  it  was  developed  in  the  evidence  that  in  a  single 
armoury  he  had  armour  collected  for  seventy  thousand  men. 
This  was  in  a  time  of  comparative  peace.  What  might  ha?e 
been  its  resources  in  this  respect  when  the  whole  province 
was  rallying  to  defend  the  common  country?* 

9.  1  f  we  look  forward  a  few  years,  we  shall  find  a  veiy 
significant  hint.  One  would  suppose  that  the  Jewish  nation 
in  the  terrible  war  of  66-70  A.D.,  so  far  as  Palestine  was 
concerned,  had  become  almost  entirely  extinct,  the  towns 
destroyed,  and  the  people  slaughtered.  Yet  only  sixty-three 
years  later,  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  rallied 
under  the  banner  of  Bar  Chochab  in  rebellion  against  Rome 
Julius  Severus,  the  best  general  of  the  empire,  was  sent  to 

makes  the  number  of  men  enrolled  to  be  200,000,  which  the  language  of  Joie- 
phus  seema  to  justify,  and  whl^'li  certainly  cannot  be  diBproved ;  nJmKyn 
places  are  mentioned  as  having  been  fortiHed  by  Josephua,  or  by  hia  ordan, 
Wars,  ii.  20.  6  ;  Life,  37- 

»  Wars,  ii.  21.  3. 

>  Josh  xix.  10-40 ;  Ritter,  iv  334  ti  seq. ;  Amaud,  178-183,  whaie  the 
number  of  cities  is  shewn  to  be  larger  than  we  have  given  in  oar  text ;  it 
should  be  noticed  that  the  cities  of  Naphtali  w^ere  "^V^P  ^*^,  Le.  Jorlrtttmt 
or  cities  with  high  strong  walls,  Josh.  xix.  35. 

'  Rawlinson,  Monarchies,  iL  161  ;  Smith's  Bib.  Diet.,  Art.  "  SamadMrik" 

^  Ant.  xviiL  7.  2 ;  Keim,  L  205  ;  Hausrath,  L  295. 
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crush  this  rebellion.  He  reported  back  to  the  emperor  that 
the  rebels  were  in  possession  of  fifty  of  the  strongest  castles, 
and  nine  hundred  and  eighty-five  villages.  This  struggle, 
which  lasted  probably  three  years,  cost  the  Jews  upwards  of 
five  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  lives.  The  loss  on  the  part 
of  the  Romans  was  also  terrible,  insomuch  that  Hadrian,  in 
his  despatches  to  the  Senate  announcing  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  refrained  from  the  usual  congratulatory  phrases.  If  the 
rebels  had  fifty  strongholds  and  nine  hundred  and  eighty-five 
villages  in  their  possession  in  all  Judea,  Galilee,  in  the  pros- 
perous years  before  66  A.D.,  may  well  have  had  two  hundred 
and  four  cities  and  villages.* 

10.  Captain  Burton,  in  his  "  Unexplored  Syria," — ^a  country 
which  was  full  of  life  in  Christ's  time,  but  of  which  very  little 
is  known  from  history, — speaking  of  the  abundance  of  ruins 
with  which  the  region  just  north  of  Galilee  is  covered,  says, 
that  to  one  standing  on  a  certain  Lebanon  peak  which  over- 
looks that  section,  "the  land  must  in  many  places  have 
appeared  to  be  one  continuous  town."' 

11.  Still  further  north  in  the  'Alah,  i.e.,  the  "highland,"  of 
Syria,  north-east  and  south-east  of  Hamah,  there  are  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  ruined  towns.  The  Arabs  declare 
**  that  a  man  might  formerly  have  travelled  for  a  year  in  this 
district,  and  never  have  slept  twice  in  the  same  village." ' 

12.  A  remark  similar  to  that  of  Captain  Burton  just  quoted, 
has  been  made  in  regard  to  the  Phoenician  coast,  which  lay 
west  of  Galilee,  and  with  which  Galilee  was  in  such  close  con- 
nection, namely :  "  It  was  so  thickly  covered  with  towns  and 
villages  that  it  must  have  given  the  appearance  of  being  one 
unbroken  city."  * 

13.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  in  those  times  the 
cities  were  usually  packed  with  people.  In  our  day  we  are 
hardly  able  to  appreciate  this  fact,  and  certainly  we  do  not 
make  allowance  enough  for  it  in  judging  of  the  number  of 

1  MUman,  Jews,  u.  431-438 ;  length  of  the  war,  Und,  433,  note ;  terrible 
losses  of  the  Romans,  itAd.  432,  433  note  ;  Jost,  Judenthum,  ii.  79  ;  Madden, 
Jewish  Coinage,  201  ;  Dion  Cassius,  69.  15  **  Hadrian"  ;  Smith's  Bib.  Diet, 
Art.  "Census." 

*  I.  79  ;  fine  description  of  the  view  from  this  peak,  7G-79. 

'  Ibid.  IL  160 ;  Capt.  Drake,  judging  from  the  ruins  which  he  saw,  does 
not  believe  the  report  to  be  exaggerated. 

«  Dr  Schroder,  Die  Phonizisohe  Sprache,  1869,  ^sl«iWiig,  "^^  ^. 
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inhabitants  of  any  given  Eastern  city  or  country  as  reported 
in  the  old  histories.  For  instance^  no  modem  city  of  the  size 
of  ancient  Jerusalem  would  have  held,  much  less  accommodated, 
the  number  of  people  which  often  flocked  there  to  attend  the 
feasts.  A  few  years  before  the  siege  under  Titus,  an  estimate 
was  made,  and  the  official  return  was  2,565,000  persons  present 
at  the  passover.  Josephus  says  2,700,000,  which  did  not  in- 
clude many  sick  and  defiled  persons,  and  many  foreigners  who 
had  come  for  religious  worship.^ 

14.  Perhaps  a  hint  may  be  obtained  by  noticing  the  numbtf 
killed  in  the  various  battles  and  sieges  of  Galilee,  so  far  as 
these  were  reported.  We  have  made  a  careful  estimate,  and 
find  the  whole  number  to  be  about  1 55,630.  This  includes 
the  prisoners,  which,  however,  except  in  the  case  of  Tarichaes, 
were  a  mere  fraction.  Several  fights  are  reported  where  the 
number  of  killed  is  not  given.  Further,  a  large  number  of 
people  would  be  destroyed  in  various  ways  in  such  a  terriUe 
war  and  never  reported.  If  we  put  the  whole  number  of 
killed  at  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  or  two  hundred  thou- 
sand, the  statement  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  exaggeration. 

In  the  face  of  such  illustrative  facts,  the  statement  of 
Josephus  in  regard  to  the  cities  and  villages  of  Galilee  can  no 
longer  seem  improbable. 

XII.  Character  of  the  Oalileans — (1)  Tlioroughly  a  JewiA 
jyeople. — It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  describe  minutely 
the  character  of  this  people,  numbering  perhaps  three  million, 
made  up  as  it  was  of  many  peculiar  original  or  internal 
elements,  and  wrought  upon  by  so  many  peculiar  influences 
that  were  foreign  or  external  to  it.  On  the  west  were  the 
Phoenicians,  on  the  north  the  Syrians,  on  the  south  the 
Samaritans,  and  in  some  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  province 
were  strongly-marked  features  of  Greco-Roman  civilisatioa' 
Yet  this  remark  in  regard  to  the  existence  here  of  Greco- 

^  Wars,  vL  9.  3 ;  Williams,  Holy  City,  i.  481 ;  Besant  and  Palmer,  Jera- 
salem,  the  City  of  Herod  and  Saladin,  note  on  pp.  23.  24.  The  **  2,700,000'' 
of  Josephus  will  be  seen  to  be  probably  correct  by  referring  to  the  inwirii 
cited. 

>  Gadara  and  Hippos  are  spoken  of  as  Greek  cities.  Wars,  iL  ^  3 ;  Ant 
xviL  11.  4.  The  Syrians  in  Scythopolis  seem  to  have  been  a  majoiity,  Uh, 
6.  The  '*  Strangers  "  in  Tarichaea  were  not  necessarily  foroignen,  hiit  iwv 
comers  in  distinction  from  old  settlers,  Wars,  iii  10.  4,  10  ;  life^  S9L  Tba 
Greeks  in  TibemA  'wox^  «i «ins3\ tn^K^vmL^l  \.\u&  ^bole  popnlatiQii,  JJi^  12; 
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Koman  civilisation  must  not  be  made  to  mean  too  much ;  for 
when  all  the  evidence  on  this  point  is  collected,  the  real 
extent  of  such  foreign  civilisation  is  seen  to  have  been  very 
limited.  The  people  preserved,  as  a  body,  their  thoroughly 
Jewish  character,  in  spite  of  any  foreign  influences  tending  to 
the  contrary.'  It  is  as  a  Jewish  people  that  the  Galileans  are 
to  be  judged.  The  fact  just  mentioned  is  very  significant. 
Those  elements  of  national  character  by  which  a  people  is 
preserved  from  blending  with  those  with  whom  it  comes  in 
contact,  form  an  interesting  topic  for  study.  Perhaps  the 
tenacity  with  which  the  Jew  held  to  his  religious  ideas  might 
tend  to  exclusiveness  and  bigotry.  Yet  while  he  would  not 
allow  interference  in  the  aflFairs  of  his  religion,  he  prided  him- 
self upon  his  noble  treatment  of  strangers ;  and,  as  he  allowed 
foreigners  to  settle  upon  Jewish  soil,  so  he  claimed  the  cor- 
responding right,  namely,  to  be  allowed  to  go  and  settle  where- 
ever  men  were.  In  Christ's  time  one  might  have  spoken  with 
truth  of  the  omnipresent  Jew.  "  The  Jews  had  made  them- 
selves homes  in  every  country,  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Euphrates, 
from  the  pines  of  the  Caucasus  to  the  spice-groves  of  happy 
Arabia."*  A  mere  catalogue  of  the  cities  where  they  had 
settled  at  that  time — in  the  far  East,  in  Egypt,  in  Syria,  in 
Greece  and  her  islands — is  astonishing.'  With  but  few  ex- 
ceptions, they  seem  to  have  been  everywhere  a  wealthy,  and, 
in  general,  an  influential  class.  The  decrees  issued  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Roman  senate  favouring  or  honouring  the  Jews 

compare  Life,  65.  In  Judea  also,  Gaza  was  a  Greek  city,  Wars,  ii.  6.  3 ; 
Ant.  xvii.  11.  4 ;  and  in  Cesarea  both  Syrians  and  Greeks  were  numerous. 
Life,  11 ;  Wars,  u.  13.  7 ;  Ant.  xx.  8.  7,  9 ;  Wars,  ii  14.  4 ;  iii.  9.  1.  On 
Syrian  and  Phoenician  cities,  see  Ant.  xiii.  15.  4 ;  Syrians  hated  the  Jews, 
Wars,  L  4.  3. 

^  Wars,  iii.  3.  2.  Greek  influence  in  Palestine  in  Christ's  time  can  be  re- 
duced, we  think,  to  a  very  small  amount.  The  decided  contempt  of  the  Jews, 
as  a  nation,  for  all  foreign  languages,  learning,  science,  history,  etc.,  would 
tend  to  preserve  their  Jewish  character,  their  religion  and  peculiar  customs, 
intact.  That  they  preserved  their  national  character  free  from  foreign  in- 
fluences to  a  far  greater  degree  than  many  are  disposed  to  admit,  is  clearly 
shown  by  GfrOrer,  L  114-118,  and  also  p.  119.  For  the  efforts  of  the  Jews 
in  the  first  century  after  Christ  to  maintain  among  themselves  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Biblical  Hebrew,  see  Fiirst,  Kultur  und  Literatur-geschichte 
der  Juden  in  Asien,  L  26,  27. 

'  Merivale,  iiL  287. 

s  Merivale,  iii  287  ;  Mibnan,  ii  20  ;  Lutterbeck,  i  128 ;  Wars,  vii.  3.  3  ; 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  St  Paul,  i  16  e<  9tq, 
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in  the  diflTerent  cities  of  the  empire  were  very  numerous,  and 
throw  much  light  upon  their  numbers,  character,  prosperity, 
and  their  civil  and  social  relations  and  standing.^  If  one  should 
say  that  the  Jews  were  bigoted  in  regard  to  religion,  he  should 
remember,  at  the  same  time,  that,  in  regard  to  social,  com- 
mercial, and  political  relations,  none  were  more  cosmopolitan 
in  either  sentiment  or  practice  than  they.  And  if  the  Jewish 
people  deserve  any  credit  for  this  cosmopolitan  spirit,  perhaps 
the  praise  should  be  given  to  the  Galileans,  who,  on  account 
of  their  peculiar  surroundings,  must  have  led  the  way  in  this 
friendly  intercourse  with  other  nations.  It  will  be  important 
to  remember  this  point  when  we  come  to  consider  the  religions 
character  of  this  people. 

(2.)  Chitjiy  an  Agricultural  People, — Further,  it  is  chiefly 
as  an  agricultural  people  that  we  must  regard  them.  Th^re 
was,  indeed,  in  that  period,  a  vast  amount  of  public  buildisg 
going  on  (under  Herod,  Antipas,  and  Philip),  which  would 
require  and  occupy  many  men ;  secondly,  we  must  reckon  the 
lake  commerce,  which  was  considerable ;  thirdly,  the  fisheries 
(important,  as  we  have  seen)  ;  fourthly,  the  carrying  trade- 
transporting  the  productions  of  the  country  to  foreign  markets, 
and  also  merchandise  between  Egypt  and  Damascus.*  Add  to 
these  dyeing,  weaving,  stone-cutting,  ship-building,  potteiy 
manufacture,  and  a  few  other  industries ;  but  when  we  have 
made  a  sufficient  deduction  for  all  these  methods  of  employ- 
ment, we  shall  have  left  still  the  bulk  of  the  population,  whose 
business  was  agriculture.' 

Then  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  this  province,  together 
with  the  good  order,  both  civil  and  social,  which  prevailed 
there,  would  seem  to  indicate  industry,  enterprise,  and  intelli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  people. 

(3.)  Eminent  for  Patriotism  and  Courage, — Among  the 
prominent  virtues  of  the  Galileans  we  mention  here  their 
patriotism.     If  the  influence  of  surrounding  nations  had  been 

*  Ant.  xiv.,  chapters  viii.,  x.,  and  xii ;  xvi.  2.  3 ;  xvL  6.  2  ;  xix.  5.  3  •  xix. 
6.  3  ;  wealth  and  influence,  Ant.  xiv.  7.  2. 

'  Whatever  landed  at  Ptolmais  for  Damascus,  and  whatever  o-Ait^^  ^om 
Egypt  bound  for  Damascus  or  the  far  East,  and  whatever  came  from  tlie  Ur 
East  and  Damascus,  bound  for  Eg^t  or  Rome,  would  all  paas  thxoqjdi 
Galilee, — an  important  fact. 

»  Keim,  i.  312;  Wars,  iu.  3,  2. 
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so  marked  upon  their  character  as  is  sometimes  claimed,^  it 
would  have  resulted  in  weakening  the  ties  which  bound  them 
to  their  country  and  national  iustitutions  and  ideas ;  but  from 
the  time  of  Herod's  first  connection  with  this  province  in  B.C. 
47,  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  A.D.  70,  the  Galileans 
were  among  the  noblest  patriots  of  which  the  nation  could 
boast.  Had  this  patriotism  been  wanting  to  them,  even  in 
the  least  degree,  the  fact  would  have  been  developed  greatly 
to  their  prejudice  in  the  Jewish  war ;  but  in  that  struggle  the 
Galileans  made  a  noble  record.  Their  intense  devotion  to 
'Hhe  national  idea"  has  been  spoken  of  as  "hot-blooded."* 
Also  their  loyalty  and  devotion  to  their  rulers,  and  their 
bravery,  for  which  they  were  justly  celebrated,  may  properly 
be  considered  in  connection  with  the  topic  just  mentioned. 
To  the  young  governor,  Herod,  they  were  warmly  attached. 
When  he  was  appointed  king,  this  province  declared  almost 
unanimously  in  his  favour.'  Then,  the  fact  that  Antipas  held 
the  government  forty-three  years  without  special  complaint 
from  his  subjects,  shews  a  people  well-disposed  towards  a 
ruler  who,  whatever  may  be  said  of  his  morals,  was,  a%  a  rulei\ 
liberal,  energetic,  and  capable  in  every  sense.  Then,  still 
later,  the  devotion  of  the  Galileans  to  Josephus  was  made  by 
him  a  matter  of  special  praise.  Their  interest  in  him,  and 
their  anxiety  for  his  welfare,  outweighed  all  considerations  of 
peril,  or  loss  of  property,  to  themselves.  The  instances  illus- 
trating this  statement  are  numerous.*  In  praising  their 
bravery,  Josephus  says  that  "  cowardice  was  never  a  character- 
istic of  the  Galileans."  *  Aristobulus  II.  and  Herod  the  Great 
found  here  some  of  their  most  valiant  soldiers  ;•  and  the  deeds 
of  the  patriot  army  under  Josepbus  exhibited  a  marvellous 
contempt  of  danger  and  death.  A  bold,  hardy,  industrious 
race,  always  does  heroic  deeds  when  fully  roused  and  struggling 
for  its  fatherland  and  freedom.  This  was  pre-eminently  the 
case  with  the  Galileans.  Their  character,  as  developed  in  that 
struggle,   may  be  taken  as  a  hint  as  to  what  for  three,  or 

^  Graetz,  iii.  395,  exaggerates  beyond  all  reason  the  influence  of  surrounding 
people  upon  the  character  of  the  Galileans. 
>  Keim,  i.  314. 

'  Wars,  L  15.  3  ;  for  the  only  exceptions,  see  Wars,  i.  16,  1,  2. 
*  life,  xvi.  21,  39,  45,  47-61,  59.  *  Wars,  uL  8  2. 

«  Ant.,  xiii.  16.  6 ;  Keim,  i.  313. 
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perhaps  many  more  generations,  had  been  the  character  of 
their  ancestors.  In  judgiDg  the  Galileans  in  that  war,  we 
must  not  use  the  same  standards  that  we  judge  the  Romans 
by.  Difference  of  race,  of  civilisation,  and  of  national  purpose, 
must  all  be  considered.  It  was  an  agricultural  people  matched 
against  the  finest  military  people  of  the  world.  Among  the 
Galileans  the  discipline  was  poor.  They  fought,  as  Orientals 
have  always  done,  with  courage  enough,  and  .individnal 
valour  enough,  but  with  a  painful  lack  of  systenL  Still, 
taken  at  this  great  disadvantage,  they  command  our  highest 
admiration.  Joseph  us  is  aware  that  his  force  is  not  sufficient 
to  cope  with  the  Romans,  and  he  calls  upon  Jerusalem 
for  re-inforcements,  but  none  are  sent.^  Galilee  must  alone 
and  unaided  bear  the  brunt  of  the  war  during  the  first  year  of 
its  progress.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  period  is  that 
of  Rome's  greatest  power.  Yet  the  emperor  Nero  is  "  seized 
with  consternation  and  alarm"  at  the  magnitude  of  the  revolt' 
The  feeling  at  Rome  is  expressed  by  the  fact,  that  Vespasian, 
the  best  general  of  the  empire,  is  chosen  to  deal  with  this 
rebellion  ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  fact,  that  such  a  splendid  army 
of  veterans  is  thought  necessary  to  be  massed  at  Ptolemais 
before  operations  can  begin.'  The  sight  of  these  sixty  thou- 
sand veterans,  among  whom  there  is  the  perfection  of 
discipline,  and  who  are  backed  by  the  moral  power  of  almost 
uninterrupted  victory,  must  send  dismay  to  the  hearts  of  those 
Galilean  youth.*  This  splendid  army,  that  has  been  victorioos 
over  every  nation,  and  whose  engines  have  levelled  the  fore- 
most structures  in  the  world,  has  come  hither  to  try  its 
strength  and  skill  upon  the  people  and  fortresses  of  Galilee. 
The  abandonment  with  which  the  Galileans  plunge  into  this 
struggle  admits  of  no  retreat    To  restore  their  country's  ancient 

*  Ware,  iu.  7.  2,  «  Ware,  iii  1. 1.  »  Wars,  iii.  4w  2. 

^  Wan,  iii.  6.  3  ;  iii.  7.  3.  Discipline  of  the  Roman  army,  see  Wan,  iiL  5 
(all  the  chapter) ;  a  very  minute  and  vivid  account  of  its  organization  and 
discipline.  Size  of  the  army  here  spoken  of,  Tac.  Hist.  v.  1  ;  Wars,  iiL  4. 2 ; 
iv.  10.  3 ;  Weber  and  Holtzmann,  ii.  473 ;  Graetz,  iii  437,  army  about 
Jerusalem  SO,  000 ;  see  Graetz,  iii.  412 ;  Weber  and  Holtzmann  the  same, 
ii.  488 ;  Schneckenburger,  228 ;  power  and  character  of  the  enemy,  Wan, 
ii.  20.  7  ;  Weber  and  Holtzmann,  ii.  474,  quote  Hausrath's  brilliant  descrip- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  two  armies  and  the  contrast  between  them  ;  •^•^ 
ibid.  475,  Of rorer's  to  the  same  effect  from  his  Preface  to  the  Jewish  War  of 
Josephus  ;  fear  of  Josephus'a  troops,  Wars,  iiL  6.  3 ;  lack  discipline.  Win, 
iiL  10.  2. 
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liberty  is  the  wild  dream  of  these  brave  misguided  men.*  The 
tough  work  before  them  seems  to  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  greater 
boldness.'  At  Jotapata  they  fight  with  desperate  energy. 
The  one  hundred  and  sixty  projectile  engines  of  the  Bomans 
fill  the  air  with  murderous  stones,  and  other  implements  of 
death.'  Even  after  forty  days  of  almost  super-human  valour, 
but  which  is  seen  to  be  unavailing,  these  patriots  still  prefer 
"to  die  for  liberty"  and  "their  country's  glory"  rather  than 
surrender.*  For  six  terrible  hours  the  "fighting  men"  of 
Japha — the  largest "  village"  of  Galilee — beat  back  the  Roman 
soldiers,  till  the  former,  "  twelve  thousand"  of  them,  were  all 
consumed."  The  struggle  at  Qamala  is  one  of  the  most  heroic 
of  the  war.'  Tiberias,  Tarichaea,  Mount  Tabor,  and  Gischala, 
fall  in  succession.  The  fate  of  Jotapata  sealed,  it  was  said, 
the  fate  of  the  whole  of  Judea.'  The  backbone  of  the  rebel- 
lion was  broken  when  Galilee  was  subdued.  The  hardest 
fighting  of  the  war  was  done  by  those  brave  people  of  the 
north.  That  for  her  may  be  called  a  bloody  war,  in  which  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  or  more  of  her  people  perished. 
The  flower  of  her  youth  had  fallen.®  The  conduct  of  tho 
Galileans  calls  forth  generous  criticisms  even  from  their  victo- 
rious enemies.  Vespasian  notices  their  fidelity  to  each  other 
and  their  contempt  of  sufiering,  and  Titus  admits  that  "they 
are  fighting  for  freedom  and  country,"  and  that  "  they  bear  up 
bravely  in  disaster."*  He  even  appeals  to  their  example  as  a 
means  of  stimulating  his  own  veteran  troops.  The  Romans 
had  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  conquest  of  Galilee.'^  But  their 
army  was  weary,  and  its  ranks  thinned  from  the  bloody  work 
of  this  campaign,  and  Vespasian  was  obliged  to  order  time  for 
rest  and  recruiting." 

^  Weber  and  Holtzman,  ii  463,  where  the  motives  are  spoken  of  which 
could  arouse  a  small  people  of  three  or  four  million  against  the  world-empire 
and  power  of  Rome. 

«  Wars,  iii.  7.  4.  .      •  Wars,  iil  7.  9. 

*  Wars,  iii.  8.  4.  »  Wars,  iii.  7.  31. 

•  Wars,  iv.  1.  3 ;  Graetz,  ui.  893,  417.    '  Wars,  iu.  7.  3. 

8  Life,  65.  »  Wars,  ui.  7.  33  :  ui.  10.  2. 

»«  Wars,  iv.  4.  3.  *»  Wars,  iv.  2.  1  ;  Graetz,  iii.  419. 

NoU, — Tac.  Hist.  v.  1,  gives  the  forces  of  the  Romans  as  follows  :  5th, 
10th,  15th,  and  3d,  12th,  22d,  legions ;  20  cohorts  of  allies ;  8  squadrons  of 
horse ;  also  two  kings,  Agrippa  and  Sohemus ;  Antiochus  sent  the  forces 
of  his  Kingdom ;  also  "  a  formidable  body  of  Arabs  with  embittered  feel- 
ings*' took  part;  and  '*a  considerable  number  of  volunteers  went  from. 
Rome  and  Italy." 
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(4.)  Their  Ancestors  Eminent  for  Bravery. — ^The  biHTeiy 
of  which  we  have  seen  such  woDderful  exhibitions  seems  to 
have  been  a  characteristic  of  the  people  of  this  region  from 
remote  times.  Their  position  made  them  the  first  to  saffer  in 
case  of  those  great  invasions  from  the  Elast,  a  circumstance 
which  would  naturally  have  a  tendency  to  foster  bravery  in 
them.^  ''  The  people  of  Zebulon  and  Naphtali  jeoparded  their 
lives  unto  the  death  in  the  high  places  of  the  field/'*  Within 
the  limits  of  this  province  were  embraced  some  of  the  most 
memorable  battle-fields  of  the  nation.  A.  people  among  whom 
national  and  traditional  customs  were  cherished  as  dearer  than 
life,'  would  not  be  indifferent  to  old  memories  and  historiod 
associations ;  and  hence  the  Galileans  could  not  but  be 
stimulated  by  the  noble  deeds  that  had  been  wrought  by  their 
ancestors  upon  their  own  soil.  The  plain  of  Jezreel  was  a 
famous  field  for  strife.  Kishon  was  a  river  of  battle.  Deborah 
and  Barak  led  down  from  Tabor  ten  thousand  heroes  against 
the  king  of  Hazor,  and  routed  his  general,  Sisera,  and  his  army. 
Zebulon,  Naphtali,  and  Asher  followed  Gideon  in  the  storm 
against  Midian.  Soon  after  the  division  of  the  kingdom  of 
Solomon,  the  princes  of  Zebulon  and  Naphtali,  in  coninion  with 
those  of  Benjamin  and  Judah,  led  their  heroes  against  Moab.* 
And  in  the  final  struggle  with  Rome,  these  bold  and  inde- 
pendent sons  of  the  North  rallied,  as  we  have  seen,  first  and 
foremost  to  oppose  the  invincible  legions,  and  battled  with 
desperate  energy  from  mountain-pass  to  mountain-pass,  from 
city  to  city,  from  fortress  to  fortress,  till  one  after  another^  the 
cities  and  fortresses  of  this  province  were  beaten  into  ruins ; 
and  then,  as  the  nation  rallied  for  a  death-grapple  with  the 
enemy,  the  remnants  of  the  Galilean  band  joined  their 
countrymen  behind  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  resisted  with 
superhuman  might  that  all-conquering  power,  as  it  slowly 
but  surely,  beat  down  the  walls,  and  even  overturned  "  the 
foundations  of  Zion,"  burying  city  and  temple  and  their  heroic 
defenders  in  a  common  ruin.* 

'  For  brilliant  description  of  their  position,  and  statement  of  the  fact  we 
have  mentioned,  see  Hausrath,  i.  343. 

"  Judg.  V.  18.  »  Ant.  xvi.  2.  3. 

*  Hitzig  on  Ps.  Ixviii.;  Delitzscb  on  the  same ;  Keim,  L  313. 

B  Hausrath,  L  11 ;  Graetz,  ill  240 ;  E^im  i.  315 ;  Hausrath,  i.  7,  oountt 
<*  fifteen  fortresses  "  in  Qalilee. 
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(5.)  Their  Oredt  Respect  for  Law  and  Order, — Again,  the 
Galileans  are  to  be  thought  of  as  peaceable  and  law-abiding 
citizens.  The  impression  is  sometimes  given  that  the  very 
opposite  of  this  was  the  case.  Thus  Ritter  speaks  of  the 
people  of  Tiberias  "  as  always  in  quarrels  with  the  parent  city 
of  Jerusalem/'^  for  which  no  authority  is  given,  and  which  is 
contrary  to  fact  And  Hausrath,  usually  correct,  states  that 
Joseph  us  calls  the  Galileans  "the  common  peace-disturbers  of 
the  land,"^  whereas  Josephus  is  referring  directly  to  the 
robbers  in  certain  caves  which  Herod  had  subdued.'  Josephus 
does  not  state,  nor  say  anything  from  which  we  might  infer, 
that  the  Galileans  were  "  turbulent "  and  "  rebellious,"  or  that 
they  delighted  in  "  warfare  " ;  he  says  nothing  of  the  kind ;  and 
the  impression  left  after  several  careful  readings  of  Josephus  is 
as  we  have  stated — that  they  were  peaceable  and  law-abiding 
citizens.  Indeed,  Josephus  make  a  careful  distinction  between 
the  inhabitants  on  the  border  and  the  robbers,  and  shews  that 
the  former  were  not  in  sympathy  with  the  latter,  but  were 
greatly  harrassed  by  them.*  After  Herod  had  crushed  them, 
"  Galilee  was  delivered  from  its  apprehensions,"*  which  state- 
ment of  Josephus  confirms  what  we  have  said.  The  Syrians 
even  (Galilee's  neighboui-s  on  the  north)  sung  songs  in  honour 
of  Herod  on  this  occasion,  shewing  that  they,  as  well  as  the 
Galileans,  were  not  in  sympathy  with  the  robbers.*  Those 
robber  bands  on  the  border,  secreted  in  caves — "dens  of 
thieves" — the  guerillas  or  Eu-Klux  of  that  age, — we  hear 

'  Hausratli,  ii.  258.  «  i.  10. 

'  Wars,  i  16.  5.  Because  Galilee  was  the  home  of  Judas,  the  Zealot, 
Graetz  states  that  *'the  land  was  full  of  hot-heads,'*  thus  giving  a  decidedly 
wrong  impression,  iii.  395.  Similarly  M'Clintock  and  Strong,  Cyclopaedia, 
iiu  717,  coL  J,  Art.  '* Galilee,"  state,  *'the  Galileans  are  mentioned  by 
Josephus  as  a  turbulent  and  rebellious  people,"  and  they  refer  to  Ant.  xvii. 
10.  2 ;  Wars,  ii.  10.  6  ;  iii.  3.  2  ;  of  these,  the  second  reference  is  wrong  ;  the 
first  is  an  isolated  case,  and  happened  in  Jerusalem,  and  does  not  represent 
the  character  of  the  Galileans  at  all;  in  the  last  Josephus,  simply  says 
'*  trained  to  war  from  their  infancy," — meaning  that  the  Galileans,  although 
chiefly  an  agricultural  people,  were  obliged,  on  account  of  their  surroundings, 
to  be  acquainted  to  some  extent  with  military  affairs.  The  impression  given 
by  M*Clintock  and  Strong  is  contrary  to  fact. 

*  Wars,  i.  16.  2,  3.  *  Wars,  L  16.  3. 

^  Ant.  xiv.  9.  2,  '*sung  songs  in  his  commendation,  in  their  cities  and 
villages,  as  having  procured  them  peace,  and  the  secure  enjoyment  of  their 
possessions." 
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almost  uotliing  of  after  Herod  made  such  thorough  woik  in 
subduing  them.' 

Again,  about  the  year  A.D.  51,  certain  commotions  arose  in 
various  parts  of  the  land,  to  which  Josephus  alludes ;  and  in 
the  same  connection  he  speaks  of  one  occasion  when  the  Gali- 
leans on  their  way  to  a  feast  at  Jerusalem  were  assaulted  near 
Ginaea  by  some  Samaritans,  and  one  or  more  of  the  former 
were  killed.  On  account  of  the  negligence  of  Cumanus,  tb6 
Roman  governor,  very  serious  trouble  grew  out  of  this  affair. 
But  the  affair  itself  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  For 
instance,  Keim  says :  "  The  Galileans  were  often  obliged  to 
open  by  force  a  way  through  the  Samaritan  district^  when 
they  would  go  to  the  feasts  at  Jerusalem." '  And  Hansrath 
gives  the  impression  that  such  events  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. But  this  event  appears  to  have  been  an  isolated  in- 
stance ;  at  least,  there  is  no  evidence  to  the  contrary,  while 
considerable  evidence  could  be  produced  to  show  some  inter- 
course and  many  friendly  acts  between  the  Galileans  and  the 
Jews  of  Judea  on  one  side,  and  the  Samaritans  on  the  other. 
Then  it  is  wholly  wrong  to  say  that  "  the  Sicarii  committed 
more  crimes  in  Galilee  than  in  Judea" '  The  very  opposite 
was  true.  The  facts  are  these  :  During  the  long  reign  of 
Herod  the  Great,  Galilee  enjoyed  prosperity  and  quiet.  The 
same  was  true  of  it,  with  perhaps  one  exception, — Antipas*8 
war  with  Aretas, — during  the  longer  reign  of  Herod  Antipaa 
During  this  latter  period,  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan, 
which  was  ruled  by  the  mild  and  honourable  Herod  Philip, 
also  enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity.  But  Judea,  from  the  death 
of  Herod  the  Great,  in  4  B.C.,  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  in 
A.D.  66,  was  full  of  commotion.  The  great  contrast  between 
affairs  in  the  north  and  in  the  south,  is  strikingly  apparent  in 
Josephus's  account  of  these  times,  although  the  contrast  itself 

^  The  Galileans  are  peaceable  citizens  ;  see  Life,  41.  It  is  wrong  to  infer 
from  Luke  xiil  1,  **  that  even  at  Jerusalem,  they  took  the  lead  in  revolts,'' 
Hansrath,  L  11,  because  we  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  circomstanos 
connected  with  the  simple  fact  there  mentioned.  Milman,  ii  221,  oalli  ths 
Galileans  a  "  warlike  *'  people,  which,  if  he  uses  the  word  warlike  in  a  bad 
sense,  is  incorrect. 

«  L  313 ;  Hausrath,  L  21;  Ant.  xx.  6.  1,  "many  kiUed ;"  Wars,  iL  12.  3; 
'  one  assassinated. " 

>  Neubauer,  183  (his  authority  is  Graetz,  iiL  2d  ed.  323,  334).  See  neii 
note ;  they  originated  in  Jerusalem ;  such  desperate  characten  alwqra 
spring  up  in  large  cities. 
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is  never  alluded  to  by  him.  From  A.D.  7  to  the  time  of  the 
war,  Judea  was  ruled  by  Roman  governors  (except  the  short 
period  covered  by  the  reign  of  Agrippa  I. — 41-44),  who,  for 
the  most  part,  were  unprincipled  and  cruel  men.  They  hated, 
oppressed,  insulted,  and  wronged  the  Jews  in  many  ways. 
They  countenanced  robbery,  when  they  could  receive  a  share 
of  the  plunder.  They  encouraged  the  system  of  bribery. 
Under  them  the  priests  became  corrupt.  Murder,  violence, 
lawlessness  of  all  kinds  prevailed  more  and  more.  The  con- 
duct of  these  governors  was  very  exasperating  to  the  Jews, 
and,  at  last,  however  little  disposed  for  war  they  were  at  first, 
they  were  driven  to  take  up  arms,  considering  an  honourable 
death  better  than  a  miserable  life.  But  such  long  continued 
misrule  could  hardly  fail  of  generating  misery  and  corruption.^ 
And  in  our  estimate  of  Galilee,  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that, 
while  up  to  A.D.  51,  or  perhaps  55,  this  province  was  in  a  state 
of  peace  and  prosperity,  the  province  of  Judea,  on  the  other 

^  Judea  ovemm  by  robbers,  Wars,  iv.  7.  2 ;  ii  13.  6  ;  Jews  oppressed  by 
Romans,  Wars,  ii.  14.  1 ;  wronged  by  Felix,  who  takes  Dnisilla  from  her 
husband  for  his  own  wife,  Ant.  xx.  7.  2 ;  lawlessness,  corruption,  Jews 
driven  to  madness.  Wars,  vii  8,  1  ;  country  suffers  much,  Hausrath,  L  344  ; 
robbers  encouraged.  Ant.  xx.  8.  5  ;  country  full  of  robbers,  etc.  Josephus, 
Ant.  XX.  9.  4,  5 ;  xx.  6.  1 ;  Wars,  iL  3.  1  ;  see  Wars,  i.  8.  8 ;  Romans  hate 
the  Jews,  Wars,  iiL  7. 1  ;  ii.  9.  1*4  ;  Romans  insult  the  Jews,  Wars,  ii.  12.  2  ; 
Florus*s  conduct.  Ant.  xx.  11.  1 ;  taxing  the  Jews,  Weber  and  Holtzmann, 
ii.  247 ;  increase  of  robbers,  TraiVs  Joseph.  2.  cxli.,  cxlii;  Patronius,  Ant. 
xviii.  8.  2  ;  Sabinius,  Ant.  xvii.  10.  1,  2  ;  Pilate,  Ant.  xviL  3.  1  ;  taxing 
terrible,  Hausrath,  i.  169,  170 ;  the  great  financial  crisis  in  Rome,  in  a.d. 
33  afifecting  Palestine  ;  see  Hausrath,  i.  170,  note ;  priests  became  corrupt, 
Ant.  XX.  9.  2 ;  poorer  priests  left  to  sufifer  and  die,  Ant.  xx.  8.  8  ;  see  Tac. 
Hist.  V.  9,  10 ;  Annals,  xiL  54  ;  Jews  forced  by  violence  of  Florus  to  leave 
the  country,  Wars,  ii  14.  2  ;  yet  Cumanus  does  Jews  a  favour,  Wars,  ii.  12. 
2  (he  could  hardly  have  refused  to  interfere  in  this  case) ;  Vitellius  also  does 
them  favours,  Ant.  xviii  4.  2 ;  xviii  5.  8  ;  Sikars,  originated  in  Jerusalem, 
Wars,  ii  13.  3 ;  (Sikars  were  assassins  with  concealed  weapons,  S'xca^  hence 
SHcarvk) ;  names  and  dates  of  procurators,  see  Schneckenburger,  207,  216. 
The  revolt  of  Judas,  son  of  Hezekias,  on  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great,  has 
sometimes  been  referred  to  as  showing  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  Galileans. 
But  the  commotions  at  the  time  were  wide  spread,  and  by  no  means  confined 
to  one  section  ;  Judas  in  Galilee  gets  possession  of  Sepphoris  ;  Simon  makes 
an  insurrection  in  Peraea,  crosses  the  Jordan,  and  bums  the  palace  in  Jericho  ; 
two  thousand  of  Herod's  old  soldiers  make  an  insurrection  in  Idumaea ; 
Athronges  in  Judea  sets  himself  up  as  King  ;  four  parties  in  four  different 
sections  of  the  country  keep  the  nation  in  tumult  ;  all  these  in  addition  to 
the  fierce  outbreak  at  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  that  year  (May  31) ;  Ant.  xvii 
chap,  x;  Wan,  ii.  chaps,  iii.  and  iv.;  Lewin,  b.c.  4,  Kos.  931-935^  p5}« 
128,  129. 
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haod,  had,  for  half  a  century,  lacked  both  law  and  order,  and 
there  had  come  to  prevail  there  a  terrible  state  of  license  aod 
anarchy.  The  statements  here  made  will  be  found  to  be 
fully  justified,  if  one  is  disposed  to  follow  out  the  notes  given 
below. 

{To  be  continued,) 
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1.  The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  and  Theological  Eclectic  April  1874. 
Andover. 

2.  Tfie  New  Englander,     April  1874.    New  HaYen. 

3.  The  Presbyterian  (^iiarterly  and  Princeion  Review,  April  1874. 
New  York. 

1.  The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  has  a  good  supply  of  solid  and  well-writteii 
articles.  That  which  first  attracted  us  was  the  oonolading  ardele  on 
**  Galilee  in  the  Time  of  Christ/'  by  Mr  Merrill  of  Andover,  the  first  part 
of  which  we  have  transferred  to  our  own  pazes.  Mr  Merrill  hiM  tbt 
remarkable  faculty  of  so  grouping  his  materials  that  the  reader  feels  him- 
self as  if  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  busy  Galilean  life,  an  actual  spectator 
of  all  its  manifold  social,  commercial,  and  religions  actiTities.  With 
extraordinary  industry  and  enthusiasm  he  has  investigated  this  mbjeet, 
and  thrown  a  whole  flood  of  light  on  the  Gospel  narratives  in  which  GalilM 
and  its  people  hold  so  conspicuous  a  place.  In  this  namber  Mr  Merrill 
has  another  article  of  a  similar  character,  on  *'  Parthia  the  rival  of 
Kome." 

Dr  Hill  discusses  very  vigorously  the  question  of  **  The  Fonndatioos  of 
Theology/'  and  shews  how  indefensible  the  position  is  which  is  occapied 
by  the  positive  philosophy  and  by  philosophers  of  the  Bchool  of  Heitot 
Spencer,  in  their  rejection  of  the  theological  argument  for  the  ozisiaiee 
of  an  Infinite  Intelligent  First  Cause  of  all  things.  Professor  Mean  givM 
a  distinct  account  of  ^'  Herbert  Spencer's  Religion."  He  justly  commendi 
Spencer  as  a  clear  thinker,  frank,  out-spoken,  nnd  unreserved.  He  does 
not,  like  Comte,  ignore  or  disdain  the  questions  involved  between  philo- 
sophy and  religion,  nor  does  he  leave  us  in  doubt  as  to  his  views  as  Mr 
Mill  does.  Though  theoretically  not  an  atheist,  yet  his  philosophy  denies 
the  possibility  of  all  practical  relations  between  God  and  man,  if  it  does 
indeed  deny  the  existence  of  anything  that  can  properly  be  called  God. 
While  Sir  William  Hamilton  puts  religion  outside  of  all  scientific  relations 
by  his  doctrine  of  the  inconceivableness  of  the  infinite,  and  regards  the  sphere 
of  faith  as  entirely  different  from  that  of  knowledge,  Herbert  Speneor 
regards  religion  as  within  the  range  of  science,  so  that  s^uenoe  caanot 
ignore  it,  but  mu&l  dea\  VvlVv  \V>  \)t.^  \wci  Q,«&^wtial  indestructible  elQnmt  ol 
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the  oonstitution  of  tbingn.  He  seeks  to  reconcile  science  and  religion  on 
the  ground  of  ontology,  and  in  this  attempt  he  reduces  religion  to  an 
ultimate  abstraction,  devoid  of  all  positive  qualities,  which  he  calls  the 
religious  idea.  He  deals  with  all  religions  as  on  a  common  level,  and  after 
stripping  away  from  them  all  that  is  specific  and  peculiar,  he  reaches  at 
last  that  which  is  common  to  all,  some  minimum  of  truth,  the  existence  of 
Bomothing,  an  inscrutable  fact  or  power  behind  all  the  intelligible  pheno- 
mena of  nature — the  ultimate  religious  idea.  This  idea  to  which  religion 
is  reduced  is  not  a  theory  of  the  universe,  or  some  explanation  of  it,  but 
simply  the  inquiry  of  the  universe  for  an  explanation — the  fact  that  the 
universe  needs  to  be  explained,  and  that  it  cannot  be  explained.  This 
felt  need  is  all  the  religion  Spencer  recognises. 

We  have  a  fine  specimen  of  New  Testament  exegesis  in  an  article  by 
Dr  Woolsey,  late  President  of  Yale  College,  on  the  words  of  Jesus  to 
Judas  Iscariot,  i^*  ;  rcr^n,  Matt.  xxvi.  50.  He  canvasses  the  four  inter- 
pretations that  have  been  given  of  this  passage:— (1.)  '^That  for  which 
thou  art  come— do,''  as  advocated  by  Meyer,  £wald,  Lightfoot,  Alford 
in  his  last  edition,  Lange,  &c. ;  (2.)  '^  For  what  art  thou  come,"  by  Calvin, 
Wordsworth,  Alford  in  his  earlier  edition,  and  the  greater  part  of  Protes- 
tant  Commentators  generally;  (3.)  which  regards  the  passage  as  an 
exclamation,  *^  For  what  [a  crime]  art  thou  come!'*  Fritzsche,  Noyes, 
Buttmann  in  his  grammar,  &c. ;  (4.)  '*  vhm  it  this  for  which  thou  art 
oome?'*  by  Bengel.  The  first  of  these  explanations  is  that  which  the 
writer  adopts  and  ably  vindicates. 

The  remaining  articles  are  **  Baptism  of  Infants  and  their  Church-mem- 
bership ; "  History  in  Alphabets,'^  as  illustrating  the  relations  of  races, 
the  track  of  commerce,  the  spread  of  religion  and  the  course  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  ^'  Remarks  on  MuUer's  die  Semiten,^^ 

2.  The  New  Englander. — The  author  of  a  well-written  paper  on  "  The 
Emotions  in  Music"  adopts  the  old  distinction  between  the  soul  {-^'vx^)  and 
the  spirit  (a-fft/^a).  The  former  is  the  seat  of  sense,  feeling,  and  emotion ; 
and  the  latter  that  of  intellectual  perceptions,  reflections,  instruction,  and 
moral  will  or  choice.  The  spirit  cannot  come  into  direct  contact  with 
matter,  but  has  its  royal  messengers,  its  servants,  whose  reports  are  sub- 
mitted to  it ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  soul  is  open  to  direct  impression, 
and  has  no  choice  but  to  be  excited  by  that  emotion  whose  appropriate 
cause  is  placed  before  the  senses.  Thus  it  is  the  soul,  the  principle  of 
animal  life,  that  is  affected  by  music,  and  not  the  spirit.  Mudic,  subjec- 
tively considered,  is  purely  sensuous,  and  therefore  the  pleasure  which  it 
gives  does  not  involve  the  exercise  of  the  highest  faculties,  and  emotion 
awakened  by  it  is  not  the  noblest  power  with  which  we  are  endowed,  and 
the  man  who  lives  in  the  region  of  feeling,  emotion,  sense-pleasure,  cannot 
rise  to  the  height  of  any  moral  grandeur. 

There  is  an  altogether  admirable  paper  on  Professor  Trendelenburg,  of 
Kiel  (died  1872),  '*  The  Philologi^t  among  the  Philosophers,  and  the 
Philosopher  among  the  Philoloj^ists."  The  writer  shews  an  extensive 
and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  philosophical  systems  that  have  succes- 
sively arisen  in  Germany.   By  a  lucid  exposition  he  ftYke^ii«  tVif^  <»3iisv^^\A!<(v(£&*^ 
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of  Trendelenburg's  demonstration  of  the  radical  defeotiTeness  of  Kint's 
proof  of  the  exclusive  identity  of  time  and  space,  and  thus  his  title  to  be 
regarded  as  the  representative  of  a  new  tide  in  the  hiatorie  prognn  of 
German  thought.    From  the  time  of  Hegel's  death,  when  the  tmtb  of  hii 
method  of  teaching  began  to  be  questioned,  there  aroee  a  genial  diitnit 
of  system-makers,  and  a  new  impulse  was  felt  toward  historical  resetieb. 
The  results  that  had  been  arrived  at  by  the  preceding  philosophen  wen 
investigated.    The  prevalence  of  this  tendency  to  historical  refleueh  if 
greatly  due  to  Trendelenburg.  With  him  philosophy  also  was  tbe/'reiigioi 
of  science."    She  must  bear  a  due  relation  to  the  ideal  and  the  real;  ilie 
can  neither  be  purely  empirical  nor  purely  a  priorL    Ideal-realiem  is  her 
proper  name. 

''  The  True  Doctrine  of  Christ's  Second  Coming  "  is  discussed  in  t& 
article  which  we  greatly  admire  for  its  comprehensive  and,  as  we  belief^ 
scriptural  view  of  this  important  subject.  The  writer  shews  the  atter 
untenableness  of  the  position  taken  up  by  pre-millennialists,  and  veil 
argues  that  the  conception  which  lies  back  of  Christ's  teaching  regarding  Uw 
future  of  Uis  kingdom  is  that  of  development, — the  expanding  of  forces  uhI 
powers  already  planted  by  God  within  the  vrorld  as  seeds,  and  destined,  bj 
growth  under  the  constant  rule  and  presence  of  Christ,  under  the  coutiBt 
working  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  ultimately  to  result  in  the  oonveraion  nd 
sanctifying  of  the  world. 

The  remaining  articles  are  *'  Primitive  Culture,"  being  a  r^^utn^ of  Edvird 
B.  TAylor's  work  on  that  subject,  in  which  he  sustains  the  thesis,  thit  the 
savage  state  in  some  measure  represents  an  early  condition  of  mankind,  oot 
of  which  the  higher  culture  has  gradually  been  evolved  by  processes  still  in 
operation.  This  is  called  the  progression-theory,  as  over  against  the  degeo* 
eration -theory.  Of  the  other  papers,  "  Buddhism  and  ChrietitDity' 
developes  the  history  of  the  former  system,  and  its  moral  influence  as 
opposed  to  Christianity ;  **  Sectarism,  Alliance,  and  the  Basis  of  FeUov- 
ship  "  incidentally  reveals,  we  think,  the  weakness  of  Congregatiooilisa 
as  a  Church  system. 

3.  The  Presbyterian  Quarterly  and  Princeton  Review, — We  are  deligbtsi 
to  find  in  this  number  of  our  old  contemporary  two  such  able  tfticiss 
as  "  Modern  Scepticism  "  and  "  The  New  Faith  of  Strauss,"  along  wiA 
others  so  worthy  of  a  place  in  its  pages.  We  had  begun  to  fear  that  tbe 
Princeton  was  gradually  falling  into  the  position  of  a  monthly,  bat  vi 
are  glad  to  see  that  it  still  retains  ita  old  vigour,  and  can  furaiab  '^ 
readers  from  time  to  time  with  articles  of  permanent  and  solid  meiit 
The  writer  of  the  article  on  '^  Modem  Scepticism ''  presents  a  distinci 
and  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  modem  apologetics.  T^ 
Christian  faith  is  menaced  by  opponents  as  deadly  as  any  it  has  ovtf 
grappled  with,  and  has  before  it  a  struggle,  the  severity  of  whidiii 
all  probability  is  to  take  rank  with  the  most  memorable  of  the  pa^ 
The  danger  cannot  be  ignored.  It  must  be  met,  not  by  rejectiv|i 
as  if  they  were  worthless,  arguments  which  have  been  githeriig 
strength  for  centuries,  but  by  presenting  them  anew  in  a  foA 
adapted  to  the  altered  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed.    It  ii  i«^ 
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the  old  battle  over  again,  only  with  a  change  of  front,  and  a  different 
handling  of  the  troops  and  weapons  to  suit  the  present  demonstration  of 
the  enemy.  The  Christian  evidences,  aa  we  now  possess  them,  are  valid 
and  convincing ;  what  we  need  to  do  is  to  strengthen  and  stand  by  them. 
This  is  the  position  which  the  writer  ably  maintains. 

The  history  and  character  of  the  assaults  made  at  successive  times  by 
David  Friedrich  Strauss  (died  Feb.  1874)  against  Christianity,  is  given 
at  considerable  length  by  Dr  Smith,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  journal. 
The  whole  subject  is  discussed  by  Sti-auss  under  the  four  heads  :— (1.) 
"  Are  we  stiU  Christians  ? "  (2.)  «  Have  we  still  a  religion  ? "  (3.)  "  What 
is  our  conception  of  the  universe  ? "  (4.)  "  What  is  our  rule  of  life  1"  In 
this  article  Dr  Smith  disposes  in  a  most  satisfactory  and  conclusive 
manner  of  the  first  two  of  these  questions.  We  only  hope  that  he  will 
carry  out  to  its  completion  the  plan  he  seems  to  have  formed,  and  deal 
in  the  same  manner  with  the  remaining  two.  Such  papers  are  eminently 
useful  in  guiding  the  minds  of  those  who  may  be  called  on  to  encounter 
in  practical  life  the  diverse  forms  of  this  infidelity  which  are  so  widely 
diffusing  themselves  over  the  field  of  modem  literature. 

The  remaining  articles  in  this  number  are,  "  Preabyterianism  and  the 
People ; "  "The  Pauperism  of  our  Cities :  its  Character,  Condition,  Causes 
and  Belief ;"  "  Catholic  Toleration  in  the  State  of  Maryland ; "  "  Arbitra- 
tion as  a  Substitute  for  War  ; "  "  The  Office  of  Evangelist ;  '*  "  Taxation 
of  Churches,  &c. ; "  and  "  The  Disentombment  of  Troy." 
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Theologischt  Stiidien  und  Kritiken,   1874.   No.  III. 

Professor  Kleinert  gives  us  "  Studies  in  the  History  of  Religion,  on  the 
Theory  of  Sacrifice,*'  in  which  he  discusses  a  series  of  questions.  The  first 
of  these  questions  refers  to  the  opinion  now  common,  that  bloodless  offer- 
ings are  earlier  than  bloody  sacrifices.  Tliis  opinion  is  found  in  Plato 
and  other  early  writers,  but  seems  to  Kleinert  inconsistent  with  the 
earliest  accounts  we  possess.  In  particular,  when  we  find  that  the  reli- 
gion of  the  A  vesta,  which  contained  no  principle  on  which  animal  sacrifice 
could  be  based,  yet  presents  traces  of  such  usage,  we  can  only  suppose 
that  bloody  sacrifices  already  existed  in  the  Aryan  religion  of  nature 
before  the  Avestan  reformation.  This,  too,  seems  reasonable,  for  the  only 
general  limitation  to  the  choice  of  material  for  offerings,  which  runs 
through  all  religions,  is  that  a  man  must  offer  his  property.  But  pro- 
perty in  animals  is  as  old  as  property  in  agricultural  products.  If  in 
spite  of  this  the  statements  of  Plato,  &c.,  already  referred  to,  have  some 
historic  basis  con-esponding  to  the  fact  that  they  are  put  in  legendary 
connection  with  names  like  Cecrops,  Triptolemus,  Numa,  Pythagoraja 
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this,  according  to  our  author,  probably  implies  an  early  reaction  amoiig 
the  west  Aryau  nations  analogous  to  the  great  BactriAn  reformitkn. 
Passing  to  a  second  question,  the  essayist  denies  that  all  human  afrifirft 
are  piacular.  Tlie  idea  of  life  for  life,  which  doubtless  often  anderiaj 
these  offerings,  does  not  apply  to  the  sacrifioe  of  captives — especially  (rf 
firstlings  among  the  captives,  which  is  a  practice  that  often  tnim  up— 
nor  is  that  idea  reconcileable  with  the  Indian  offerings,  in  which  humu 
siicritices  are  associated  with  other  offerings,  or  with  what  we  md  of 
Phoenician  rites.  Fundamentally,  it  is  concluded,  human  safrifigf  is 
simply  the  highest  species  of  animal  sacrifice.  From  these  premiKS, 
Kleinert  must  of  course  deny  that  the  sacrifice  of  an  ftnitn^l  is  alvtji 
the  surrogate  for  a  human  sacrifice.  No  doubt  it  was  often  so,  and  ov 
author  collects  many  examples  in  point.  But  on  the  whole  be  thinb 
human  sacrifice,  at  least  in  Greece,  where  we  have  fullest  detaili,  vai 
]>eculiar  to  the  worsliip  of  certain  (local)  deities,  or  employed  onty  to 
avert  extraordinary  national  calamity.  Thus  there  is  no  «tll  to  dniw 
all  offerings  from  human  sacrifice.  Nor  again  are  all  aninrn^l  mmfhrf 
pro])erly  piacular.  In  the  Indian  religion  tlie  idea  of  food  for  the  godi 
is  even  more  prominent  in  the  earliest  period,  and  in  Greece  the  emphuii 
lies  with  Homer  on  the  xviVrif.  Nor,  according  to  Kleinert,  is  the  wide- 
spread usage  of  blood-sprinkling  necessarily  atoning.  £ach  case  most  be 
judged  separately ;  but  even  in  the  Old  Testament  some  piacular  riteiait 
unbloody  (Lev.  v.  1 1),  and  some  asi)ersions  not  piacular  (Lev.  ilL  2 ;  xriL  0. 
Nor,  apart  from  the  use  of  the  blood,  is  it  correct,  as  many  ^rtak^nrm 
shew,  to  think  that  the  victim  always  suffers  the  punishment  whkk 
ought  to  fall  on  the  offerer.  E.g,  the  dismemberment  of  a  steer  if  a 
winter  sacrifice  to  Dionysus  really  represents  the  wintry  snfferingt  of 
Dionysus,  that  is  of  creative  nature.  But  neither  is  it  correct  with  Wolf 
and  others,  to  say  that  all  sacrifice  is  based  on  the  idea  that  the  gods 
must  be  fed.  Instances  against  this  view  are  the  show-bread,  with  analo- 
gous rites  in  heathenism  where  the  offering  is  not  consumed  by  tstt 
the  offering  of  animals  per  contrarietatem  to  deities  to  which  thevire 
hateful,  and  the  usage  of  human  sacrifice  among  the  Indians,  who  rmid 
the  sacrificial  meal  as  a  joint-meal  of  the  worshipper  with  his  god,  but 
cannot  be  sup(>osed  to  have  ever  been  cannibals.  In  brief,  the  funda> 
mental  idea  of  all  offerings  is  the  ex])ression  of  homage  in  a  gift*  Hui 
simple  idea  is  afterwards  extended  in  two  directions — (1),  anthiopomor 
phically,  in  the  idea  that  God  desires  food,  and  joins  in  the  meal  of  tlie 
worshipper  ;  (2),  theomorphically,  in  the  idea  that  the  divine  acoeptanee 
of  the  offerer  depends  on  his  purification  and  release  from  guilt  which 
leads  up  to  the  notion  of  atoning  sacrifice.  In  this  brief  outline  d 
Kleinert's  argument  I  have  not,  of  couroe,  been  able  to  convey  sdj 
adequate  idea  of  the  large  mass  of  data  which  he  has  'worked  ua  and 
on  which  the  main  value  of  his  paper  dependa 

A  pafjer  by  HoUenberg  dLscusses  the  Deuteronomic  constituentf  d 
the  Book  of  Joshua.  The  choice  of  this  subject  ia  a  happy  one,  for  tlM 
writer  justly  feels  tliat  a  more  thorough  examination  of  Joshua  u  abw- 
lutely  necessary  in  the  present  crisis  of  criticism  on  the  Hezatench.  !■ 
general,  it  \&  lVv<^  o\y\moYi  ol  W\^  ^ssac^v&t  Uvat  the  Deuterpnomic  ptiti  of 
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Joehua  are  oot  by  the  Deuteronomist  proper,  but  by  the  much  later 
redactor  who  wrote  Deut  i.-iv.  44  ;  xxix.,  xxx.,  and  united  the  book  to 
Numbers.  The  detailed  arguments  on  which  this  opinion  rests  cannot 
of  course  be  reproduced  here,  but  the  redactor  in  question  is  held  to  have 
been,  beyond  doubt,  the  man  who  gave  the  Hexateuch  its  last  shape. 
The  bearing  of  this  conclusion  on  Graf's  theories,  is  left  an  open  question, 
while  it  is  observed  that  no  independent  reason  exists  for  placing  this 
redactor  after  the  exile.  But  if  Josh.  xiii.  14  is  by  the  last  hand  which 
touched  the  Hexateuch,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  Graf  can  be  right. 
On  the  whole,  we  welcome  this  clear  and  careful  paper,  which  opens  up 
several  very  interesting  points  of  view. 

Diakonus  Goebel  proposes  to  expound  the  parables  in  Luke  xv.,  xvi., 
on  methodical  principles ;  but  neither  the  principles  nor  the  results  of 
their  application  are  remarkable. 

The  number  contains  several  brief  exegetical  notes,  of  which  I  mention 
two.  Linder  connects  the  difficult  passage,  John  xx.  17,  with  the  teach- 
ings of  capp.  xiv.-xvii.  These  chapters  would  lead  the  disciples  imme- 
diately to  connect  his  reappearance  after  death  with  the  promise  to 
return  and  take  them  to  the  Father.  Thus,  when  Mary  I'ecognises 
Jesus,  it  is  quite  fit  that  she  should  be  warned  that  this  was  not  yet 
his  final  return — that,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  not  yet  ascended  to  the 
Father.  Again,  Heer  remarks  in  explanation  of  the  narrative  of  the 
barren  fig-tree,  that  at  the  time  of  year  in  question  there  might  quite 
well  have  still  been  ripe  winter  figs  on  the  tree.  But  also,  a  fig-tree 
which  is  not  absolutely  barren  bears  every  year.  This  tree  had  only 
leaves ;  i.e.,  neither  ripe  winter  figs  nor  newly  formed  figs  for  the  coming 
season,  and  so  was  quite  worthless.  It  appears  that  ripe  figs  may  be 
found  at  any  time,  except  during  the  winter  months,  when  the  sap 
descends.  The  unripe  winter  figs  which  remain  hanging  then  may  ripen 
iu  the  following  spring. 
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The  new  volume  of  the  Jahrbucher  opens  with  a  very  long  essay  by 
Dr  Hermann  Schultz  of  Strassburg,  on  the  "  Christological  Problem  of 
Protestant  Dogmatic  in  the  Present  Day."  The  object  of  the  paper  is  to 
shew  that  a  Christology  which  shall  alike  satisfy  the  demands  of  faith 
and  of  science,  must  learn  to  distinguish  as  two  distinct  things  the 
doctrine  of  faith  concerning  Christ,  and  the  utterances  of  history  con- 
cerning Jesus.  All  Christological  difficulties  go  back  to  the  fact  that 
the  old  Church  quite  ignored  the  historic  individuality  of  Jesus,  which  is 
a  thing  not  really  identical  with  the  ideal  figure  of  the  Christ.  At  the 
present  day,  one  school  sacrifices  the  ideal  to  the  historical,  another  the 
liistorical  to  the  ideal ;  and  Christological  science,  and  with  it  all  theology, 
must  become  impossible,  unless  a  way  can  be  found  to  do  justice  to  both. 
Dr  Schultz  argues  at  length  that  all  questions  concerning  the  life  of 
Jesus  are  quite  indifierent  to  faith.  Even  the  historical  question  of  the 
resurrection  is,  he  holds,  quite  indifferent  to  theology,  and  must  b^  V^lX. 
for  decision  to  pure  historical  criticism.    NeveTtbe\e»s,\\^  x^lw^i^^  \o  ^s^?] 
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with  so  many  thinkers  since  Kant,  that  there  is  no  counection  whatever 
uecessaiily  subsisting  between  the  religious  idea  of  the  Cliriat  and  the 
historic  appearance  of  Jesus.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  matter  of  faith  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  that  Jesus  did  produce  on  His  disciples  the  impresaon 
of  divinity,  and  that  we  must  never  cease  to  believe  that  in  Jesus  the 
]>orfect  relation  of  man  to  God  was  finally  reve-aled,  with  might  to  shape 
men  to  a  right  life,  and  place  them  in  a  right  relation  to  God.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  the  essayist's  position  is,  that  he  maintains  that  this  can  be 
done  without  reference  to  anything  that  can  seem  doubtful  to  historical 
science.  This  position  is  somewhat  obscure,  and  do€»i  not  become  much 
clearer  wlien  we  comjxare  certain  guiding  thoughts  which  are  laid  don 
for  tlie  still  undeveloped  doctrine  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ.  It  is  said,  for 
example,  tliat  it  is  imix^ssible  historically  to  prove  that  Jesus  was  sinleai, 
but  also  iuii>ossible  to  deny  that  the  acts  of  Jesus,  and  the  impresBOii 
He  makes  on  the  mind  of  faith,  produce  in  the  believer  the  certainty  that 
He  is  sinless.  In  like  manner,  it  is  said,  that  f.iitli  in  the  glorified  Jen? 
cannot  be  reached  by  any  historical  inquiry  into  the  way  in  which  Hii 
disciples  were  assured  of  His  resurrection,  but  must  flow  from  a  be 
lieving  perception  of  the  spiritual  forces  still  working  in  the  Chnrdi. 
Whether  these  statements  really  point  to  any  useful  principle  more  norel 
than  the  familiar  distinction  of  historical  faith  and  saving  faith,  maj 
))erhaps  be  doubted. 

An  unfinished  essay,  by  Genei'al  Superintendent  Bailels,  seeks  to  devekf 
the  Biblical  doctrine  of  Baptism  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  Bap- 
tists. The  origin  of  the  Baptist  societies  in  Nortli  Germany  is  ascribed 
by  the  essayist  to  English  and  American  influences,  and  the  c<^<mis 
litenituro  of  the  sect  does  not  appear  to  present  anything  very  different 
from  what  we  meet  with  in  this  country.  There,  as  here,  we  find  the 
question  of  dipping  put  at  the  head  of  the  controversy,  and  much  more 
fully  treated  than  the  (piestiou  of  the  nature  of  the  sacrament.  Hr. 
Bartels  goes  into  the  question  at  Large,  and  in  addition  to  more  ufiul 
arguments,  urges  that  /Scrr/^nv  never  means  a  plunging  into  water  and 
out  again,  but  is  used,  whether  in  ordinary  Greek  or  by  the  Alexandriam, 
only  wheu  some  ell'ect  of  the  water  on  a  person  or  thing  is  meant.  The 
name  therefore  is  chostai  with  reference,  not  to  the  form  of  the  rite,  hut 
to  its  significance.  The  second  part  of  the  pa]^r,  which  discusses  the 
nature  of  Baptism,  is  not  concluded  in  the  pi'esent  number. 

Dr  Kluge  offers  tliree  studies  in  Biblical  Tlieology,  which  be  appean 
to  regard  as  original  and  valuable,  but  which  scarcely  were  worth  prist- 
ing.  In  fact,  this  magazine  has  now  often  so  much  padding,  that  one 
begins  to  question  its  vitality.  The  notices  of  new  books,  however,  con- 
tinue to  maiutiiin  their  quality. 

Theologisch  Tijdschnft.     1874.     Nos.  I.  and  II. 

A  popukr  lecture  by  Rauwenhoff  on  J.  S.  Mill,  is  written  with  ti»e 
author's  usual  elegance,  and  sketches  the  life  of  the  Engliali  philosoplierai 
delineated  in  his  autobiography  in  a  tone  of  the  highest  eulogy.  Thitn  iM 
nothing  iu  the  \ecl\\T^  \\u]k.\.  ^\^!&  \\.  ^tv^x.  \.q  ^>^^^eax  in  a  jonnud  for  leien' 
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tific  theology,  aud  the  fact  that  this  purely  popular  paper  opens  the  new 
volume  of  the  Tijdschrift,  does  not  augur  well  for  the  theological  resources 
of  the  magazine.  In  fact,  the  only  article  in  the  first  number  which  does 
more  than  review  or  reproduce  the  contents  of  new  books,  is  the  second 
ixirt  of  Dr  S.  Hoekstra's  essay  on  the  Enduring  Significance  of  the  Gospel 
of  the  Cross  from  the  modern  standpoint.  Dr  H.  first  considers  the 
oeconomic  significance  of  the  death  of  Christ — the  blood  of  the  new 
covenant.  The  new  circle  of  faith  established  by  Christ,  must  necessarily 
maintain  its  historic  continuity  with  the  earlier  religion  ;  for  no  religion, 
it  is  argued,  has  ever  been  set  forth  with  success  save  by  a  founder  who 
was  convinced  that  he  was  only  reviving  old  belief.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  Christianity  required  to  break  utterly  with  Judaism.  These  two 
conditions,  apparently  inconsistent,  became  compatible  by  the  death  of 
Christ,  which  involved,  to  the  belief  of  the  early  Christians,  the  rejection 
of  the  Jews  and  the  transference  of  their  privileges  to  a  new  community, 
capable  of  worldwide  universality.  This  is  the  whole  oeconomic  signifi- 
cance of  the  cross  of  Christ  in  Dr  Hoekstrals  theology.  Its  atoning 
efficacy  is  discussed  in  dependence  on  Kant's  well-known  theory.  Atone- 
ment is  "  reconciliation  with  ourselves,  or  true  conversion,**  and  is  attained 
when  we  willingly  take  upon  us  that  suflferiug  which  is  inseparable  from 
the  putting  off  of  the  old  man  with  his  lusts.  The  death  of  Jesus  was 
Dot,  indeed,  a  sufiering  that  came  upon  Him  in  the  struggle  against  sinful 
lusts  within  Himself.  In  His  case,  the  struggle  was  against  the  corrup- 
tion of  His  nation,  with  which,  however,  He  was  identified  by  the  law 
of  solidarity.  Thus  the  death  of  Christ  was  a  speaking  example  of  the 
principle  of  Christian  life.  It  also  afibrds  a  strong,  though  not  an  indis- 
pensable, stimulus  and  encouragement  to  the  voluntary  acceptance  of 
suffering  in  order  to  expiate  and  conquer  sin.  And,  finally,  since  the 
early  days  of  the  Christian  society  had  a  much  fiercer  fight  with  the 
world  than  we  now  experience,  since  Jesus  and  His  first  followers  drew 
on  themselves  hatred  and  suffeiing,  exposing  their  lives  for  the  good 
cause  in  a  way  of  which  we  reap  the  fruits,  it  is  also  true  that  Christ 
and  the  other  martyrs  of  Christianity  have  suffered  for  us.  This  it 
a])pears  is  all  the  worth  which  the  modern  theology  can  leave  to  the 
de^ith  of  Christ ! 

The  second  number  of  the  Tijdschrift  is  equally  barren  in  matter  of  a 
kind  that  invites  reproduction  here.  Of  the  two  longer  essays,  one  by 
M.  G.  Collins  is  simply  an  account,  with  a  few  critical  remarks,  of 
Littrd's  volume  of  essays,  Let  iScience  au  point  de  vue  Philosophique, 
The  essay  contains  almost  nothing  theological  beyond  a  mild  and  some- 
wliat  half-hearted  protest  against  the  positivist  theory  of  the  transitori- 
iiess  of  religion,  and  what  is  said  on  scientific  points,  c.  g.,  the  beginning 
and  eufl  of  the  solar  system,  is  very  antiquated.  Is  this  the  reviewer's 
blame,  or  is  M.  Littrd  (whose  book  we  have  not  access  to)  himself  ignorant 
of  the  law  of  dissipation  of  energy?  The  other  essay  in  the  number,  by 
Dr  Van  Bell,  is  on  the  last  number  of  the  organ  of  the  Groningen  School 
— the  once  influential  journal,  Waarheid  in  Liefde,  Dr  Van  Bell  exults 
somewhat  fiercely  over  the  death  of  this  adversary,  a.\id  dv&KrvsLfiSA%  ^ 
length  a  criticism  on  a  lecture  of  his,  with  wli\c\\  Vt  <^owed.    TV^xawsa. 


aud  KlOpper.  The  views  of  these  critics  ai 
of  them  is  found  p«rfectly  satiafactoiy,  and  Holsten  him 
fiillj  to  acquiesce  in  any  exegesis  that  has  been  given  hi 
cdrtain  hinta  for  a  better  interpretation..  The  folleat  d 
to  Beyachlag,  from  whose  view  (last  propounded  in  th 
for  1871,  IV.,  with  special  reference  to  Holsten's  book 
Peter  and  Paul)  the' essayist  differs  most  radically.  Tl 
chant  criticism  which  Holsten  directs  against  every  poi 
statements  in  not  free  from  a  certain  asperity,  due  no  ' 
bitterment  of  previous  pretty  warm  contests.  The 
jMtints  in  Bolaten's  poaition  are  briefly  aa  follows : — (1.) 
very  strong  philological  and  dialectical  argnment  is  < 
the  reading  in-x"*'  'Q  ^-  ^,  'rom  which  it  is  held  thai 
drawn  consistently  with  the  rules  of  grammar  and  the  ' 
reading  ii^^irfi  being  adopted,  two  translations  becom 
ing  as  in  v.  5,  xty/fi^ui  yif  or  >.  )i  is  adopted.  On  tht 
which  Holsten  on  the  whole  prefers,  the  sense  is  as  fol 
yon  be  seduced  by  deceitful  sUtementa  (v.  3).  I  hai 
for  when  ■  l(x'i""i  preaches  a  new  gospel  to  you,  yon  i 
(v,  4).  I  call  the  statements  addressed  t^i  you  (which  st 
on  my  authority)  deceitful,  for  I  judge  myself  not  infei 
niuch-apoBtles  (v.  5}.  On  the  other  reading,  Holsten  won 
You  tolerate  this  new  preaching  (imagining  that  yon 
higher  true  apostle).  But  I  jadge  that,  &c  (3.)  J  I 
understood  in  the  most  various  senses.  The  force  of 
ticiple  standing  absolutely  with  the  article  is  snch  tl 
class  meant  has  "coming"  for  its  special  characteristic 
of  these  preachers  is  that  somehow  they  are  "  comera." 
that  this  is  best  taken  in  the  sense  "  incomers."    The 
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r  09,  just  as  Yitelliiis  was  tottering  to  his  fall  Further,  he  identifies 
ifmaan  not  only  with  the  sixth  head,  but  with  the  other  beast  of  xiii.  11. 
)  beast  rises  U  «•;«  ynt — L  e,  from  Judea  (or  at  least  from  Asia),  where 
^lasian  was  proclaimed  emperor.  His  two  horns  are  his  sons.  Verse 
refers  to  the  war  in  Judea ;  v.  13  to  Vespasian's  miracles  in  Egypt 
:  the  oracle  he  received  at  CarmeL  Verse  15  may  be  explained  by 
fxwng  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  campaign  Vespasian  marked  his 
orieft  by  the  erection  of  statues  of  Nero,  the  reigning  emperor,  while 
16^  based  on  the  usage  of  military  tattooing  (Vegetius  de  Be  Milit. 
),  refsra  to  the  unusual  course  which  he  adopted  of  taking  an  oath 
iHegiaQce  from  the  population  as  well  as  the  military.  Verse  17 
n  to  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  com  from  Egypt  to  Home, 
noiher  part  of  the  essay  discusses  the  5th  book  of  the  Sibylline 
ies  in  the  light  of  the  Avesta,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
iac  pre-ezistence  was  ascribed  to  Nero,  on  the  ground  of  his  identifi- 
OB  with  the  snake-tyrant  of  the  Avesta,  Azhidahaka.  This  is  con- 
id  with  an  endeavour  to  give  an  exact  date  for  the  Sibylline  verses 
pitioiL  In  addition  to  these  points,  the  author  gives  a  copious  col- 
IM  of  facts  about  the  identification  of  the  imperial  power,  and  of 
(fidml  emperors,  with  the  Messiah  or  the  Antichrist  respectively. 
leoUection  does  not  stand  always  in  the  closest  connection  with  the 
kor^  new  results,  and  is  in  some  measure  a  mass  of  rough  notes,  but 
bniB  much  interesting  matter. 

Glgenfeld  writes  against  IZahn's  defence  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
itiao  epistles.  Grimm  shews  that  it  is  not  correct  to  quote  Heradeou, 
Mling  that  the  apostle  John  suffered  martyrdom,  and  Bdnsch  con- 
iea  his  xerMa  tfwologica. 
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Theoloot  and  Philosophy. 

InapircUxon  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  being  the  Baird  Lecture  for 
1873.  By  RoBBRT  Jamieson,  D.D.,  Minister  of  St  Paul's  Parish 
Ghorchy  Glasgow. 

ifytteriet  of  Christianity;  being  the  Baird  Lecture  for  1874.  By 
I  J.  Crawford,  D.D.,  F.RS.E.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the 
Uaivermty  of  Edinburgh.  William  Blackwood  k  Sons,  Edinburgh 
and  London. 

MS  Tolumes  are  the  first-fruits  of  a  foundation  due  to  the  munifi- 
i  of  Mr  Baird,  who,  besides  other  splendid  donations  to  the  Estab- 
d  Ghnrdi  of  Scotland,  has  instituted  a  Theological  Lectureship  in 
iBetiiim  with  that^church,  similar  to  the  ancient  Bampton  and 
mxL  Lectures  in  England,  and  the  Cunningham  Lecture  in.  tbft  Ft^ 


vaat,  varied,  and  coDtinually-iacreasing  litemture  of  thi 
liiis  been  bo  much  discussed  iu  modern  timea.  It  could  ha 
be  looked  fur  tliat  tliese  lectures  sbould  discuss  the  mo 
imd  argumenta  ou  the  subject  of  in spi ration,  or  embodj-Ui 
of  Biblical  criticism.  Still,  without  these,  good  senicca 
to  the  cause  of  truth  by  n.  lucid  statemeut  of  the  doctrine 
remove  miscouceptioBs,  and  obviate  many  commoa  objec 
liigical  exhibition  of  the  grounds  on  wliicb  it  ia  believed 
theologians.  Even  iu  these  respects,  however,  the  work 
a  larfje  extent,  defective.  There  is  a  great  want  of  j 
Jamieson's  statements  of  the  doctrines  he  undertakes  U 
considerable  confusion  in  his  arguments  in  support  of  it. 
stiiLemeut  of  the  object  of  his  lectures,  "  to  set  before  yc 
of  this  momentous  fact,  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  a 
ments  are  the  revealed  Word  of  God,  and  the  only  miprej 
and  manners"  (p.  10),  is  exceedingly  vague ;  and  it  is  not 
more  deliuite  by  the  subsequent  explanation  (p.  12),  " 
though  consisting  of  matter  written  in  the  laugnage  an 
]>en  of  mortals  frail  and  fallible  as  other  men,  yet  beara 
n  tliviue  origin  and  character,  consequently  is  of  enpi 
uutliority."  It  is  a  good  featuni  in  these  statements  th 
authority  of  Scripture  is  made  so  prominent  ;  for  that  n 
essential  point  in  our  views  about  the  Bible,  and  detmni 
the  nature  uf  our  theology.  But  a  good  deal  more  e 
deliuitiou  is  necessary  to  bring  out  iu  connection  wit! 
believe  inspiration  to  be.  The  vagneneaa  in  the  deft 
considerable  confusion  in  the  arguments  for  in^iration  ii 
The  precise  question  at  issue  is  mixed  up  with  that  of  tl 
one  hand,  and  with  the  more  general  one  of  the  divine  c 
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Synagogue,  are  maintaiDed, — though  they  are  all  doubtful,  and  some  now 
generally  rejected.  In  regard  to  the  New  Testamenti  it  is  assumed  that 
our  Lord's  promises  of  the  Spirit  in  His  farewell  discourses,  instead  of 
being  assurances  of  spiritual  enlightenment  to  all  Christians,  are  predic- 
tions of  inspiration  to  the  apostles,  and  that  after  the  day  of  Pentecost 
they  were  rendered  perpetually  infallible  in  all  their  sayings  and 
writings.  These  are  surely  untenable  and  dangerous  positions.  Dr 
Jamieson's  style  is  sometimes  cumbrous  and  inaccurate,  and  altogether 
his  lectures  do  not  form  a  contribution  of  much  value  or  importance  to 
the  sup)K)rt  of  the  great  and  much  discussed  doctrine  which  he  labours 
with  commendable  earnestness  to  defend. 

Dr  Crawford,  who  delivered  the  second  series  of  Baird  Lectures,  has 
proposed  to  himself  a  more  limited  task, — to  consider,  namely,  "  whether 
the  mysteriousness  of  certain  doctrines  can  of  itself  be  deemed  a  sufficient 
reason  either  for  excluding  them  from  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith, 
or  for  discrediting  the  Christian  system  on  account  of  them,  as  unworthy 
of  the  divine  origin  and  authority  which  it  claims  to  possess.''  This  is 
not  indeed  the  form  in  which  the  question  would  be  put  by  the  adver- 
saries that  Dr  Crawford  has  in  view  ;  they  are  not  wont  to  recognise 
the  idea  of  mystery,  as  he  and  most  believing  theologians  understand  it ; 
and  they  would  say  that  what  we  would  call  mysteries  are  absurdities  or 
contradictions.  Hence,  the  real  hinge  of  the  controversy  turns  on  the 
point,  whether  the  difficulties  of  the  Christian  faith  are  really  mysteries, 
t.  e,y  truths  not  fully  comprehensible  by  us.  The  first  five  lectures  of 
this  course  are  occupied  with  a  consideration  of  the  various  respects  in 
which  a  doctrine  may  be  mysterious,  shewing  that  on  various  grounds  it 
is  reasonable  to  expect  that  truths  about  God  may  be  beyond  our  com- 
prehension. The  discussion  is  not  indeed  very  profound,  and  does  not 
enter  upon  the  philosophical  and  theological  questions  regarding  our 
knowledge  of  the  Infinite,  that  are  indispensable  to  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  subject ;  but  it  is  clear,  sensible,  and  satisfactory,  so  far  as 
it  goes.  It  is  shewn  conclusively,  by  examples  taken  from  various 
deiKui^meuts  of  knowledge,  that  there  are  things  undoubtedly  proved  to 
be  true,  as  to  which  unanswerable  questions  can  be  raised ;  and  thus, 
that  things  may  be  above  reason  which  are  not  against  reason.  But  in 
order  fully  to  vindicate  the  principle  thus  practically  established,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  province  and  limits  of 
human  reason,  in  some  such  way  as  Mansel  has  done  in  his  Bampton 
Lectures,  whether  adopting  his  conclusions  or  not. 

The  remaining  lectures  of  the  course  are  occupied  with  an  application 
of  the  results  of  the  general  inquiry  to  some  of  the  more  important 
mysteries  of  Christianity,  in  particular,  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity, 
the  Incarnation,  the  Atonement,  Regeneration,  and  Predestination.  In 
his  treatment  of  these  topics,  Dr  Crawford  shews  himself  an  eminently 
cautious  theologian,  with  much  of  the  clear,  sound  judgment  of  Hill, 
making  as  little  use  as  possible  of  theories  and  speculations  of  reason, 
and  discarding  some  of  those  that  have  been  employed  in  the  elucidation 
and  support  of  the  doctrines  that  he  defends.  This  is  especiaJlV^  ^^^dx^\:i\.^ 
and  somewhat  excessive,  iu  his  treatment  of  tVie  doctritv^  ol  VJafcTrvjKAVs , 
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the  statement  of  which  he  seems  to  reduce  very  much  to  a  series  of 
merely  negative  propositions.  The  process  of  definition  and  detennina- 
tion  has  undoubtedly  been  sometimes  carried  to  an  undue  extent  on  this 
mysterious  doctrine  ;  but  surely  something  more  can  be  done  towaids  its 
elucidation  than  the  mere  negation  of  all  the  heresies  in  turn.  The  over- 
bold speculations  of  schdasticism  need  not  drive  us  to  the  opposite 
extreme  of  an  abnegation  of  all  positive  thought  on  the  subject.  In  the 
lecture  on  the  Incarnation,  again,  the  assertion  of  two  natures  and  one 
person  is  treated  very  much  as  if  it  were  the  very  language  of  Scriptnre, 
and  not  a  theological  formula,  adopted  to  harmonise  the  varioos  tnitbt 
gathered  from  Scripture,  and  needing  to  be  justified  by  an  analysis  of  the 
ideas  embodied  in  it,  and  a  comparison  of  them  with  the  facts  of  revela- 
tion. The  discussion  of  the  doctrines  of  Regeneration  and  Predestina- 
tion is  exceedingly  good, — that  of  the  latter,  in  particular,  being  well 
fitted  to  remove  many  of  the  misconceptions  and  prejudices  "with  which 
it  is  regarded  by  many.  The  style  of  the  lectures  is  admirably  dear  and 
elegant ;  and  the  tone  in  which  Dr  Crawford  deals  with  those  who  difier 
from  his  views,  is  very  fair  and  courteous-  If  the  present  volume  docs 
not  contribute  much  fresh  thought  to  the  great  themes  of  which  it  treats, 
it  exhibits  them  in  a  very  clear  and  judicious  way,  and  shews  them  to 
l)e,  though  mysterious,  yet  not  on  that  account  incredible,  which  is  all 
that  the  author  proposed  to  accomplish. 

The  Svperhuman  Origin  of  the  Bible  inferred  from  itself.  The  Congregor 
(ional  Lecture  for  1373.  By  Henry  Bogers.  Loudon  :  Hodder  A 
Stoughton.     1874. 

Any  contribution  made  by  the  author  of  the  "Eclipse  of  Faith* 
towards  the  defence  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity  is  aare 
to  be  welcomed  by  all  who  are  interested  in  resisting  the  continual 
attacks  upon  revelation  and  revealed  religion,  and  if  readers  miss  some- 
what of  the  old  brilliancy  of  style  in  the  book  now  reviewed,  they  will 
still  find  the  strong  common  sense  and  the  shrewd  estimate  of  the  worth 
of  evidence  which  have  characterised  all  Mr  Roger's  writings.  The  book 
is  one  which  is  much  more  suited  to  the  practical  Englishman,  who  almost 
deifies  plain  common  sense,  than  to  men  who  are  much  afflicted  with 
speculative  difiiculties  about  Christianity  and  its  basis.  The  aim  of  this 
"  Congregational  Lecture "  is  to  prove  the  superhuman  origin  of  the 
Bible  (and  by  the  wise  selection  of  the  adjective,  Mr  Rogers  has  at  a 
stroke  cut  himself  free  from  a  whole  host  of  intricate  speculations 
which  cluster  round  the  more  usiial  word  supematural)^  by  shewing  the 
diflSculty  of  accounting  for  it  by  referring  it  to  purely  human  forces.  The 
Bible  exists  among  us.  How  did  it  come  there  ?  That  is  the  problem  to 
be  solved.  Is  it  the  result  of  the  ordinary  work  of  the  mind  of  man 
deeply  pondering  through  many  generations  on  the  great  questions  of 
existence,  or  must  we  suppose  superhuman  forces  to  have  been  at  woric 
in  order  to  account  for  it  ?  The  problem  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  Bible  is  only  one  o{  msAiy  «o-c&Lled  revelations — one  of  a  number  of 
somewhat  aimWax  '\>\iQiiom^\isw|  t^  ot  ^VyOcl  yc^\kiA  \^  ^  ^sis^^disunan 
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origin.  It  has  often  been  assumed  that  because  the  Bible  is  in  some 
req)ect6  similar  to  other  pretended  revelations,  it  must  be  like  them  in 
aU  respects,  and  that  its  claim  to  a  s\ipematural  origin  at  once  falls  to 
the  ground  when  their  claim  is  proved  to  be  inadmissible.  And  so  the 
question  comes  to  be  :  Are  there  so  many  and  so  great  points  of  contrast 
between  the  Bible  and  aU  other  professed  revelations,  that  the  difference 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  a  difference  in  origin,  by  supposing  that  the 
Bible  cannot  have  been  produced  by  merely  human  forces  ?  Mr  B<>gers 
summarises  these  points  of  contrast  under  five  heads,  and  his  aim  is  to 
shew,  that  when  these  are  clearly  and  forcibly  displayed,  we  are  shut  up 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Bible  is  of  superhuman  origin.  The  Bible 
differs  from  all  other  books,  because  it  is  out  of  analogy  with  human 
nature.  If  the  book  were  of  human  origin,  it  would  have  advocated,  or 
at  least  tolerated,  idolatry  of  some  sort  or  other  ;  it  would  not  have  con- 
cerned itself  so  exclusively  with  God  ;  it  would  not  have  placed  ethics  in 
such  strict  subordination  to  theology  ;  no  book  of  merely  human  origin 
could  have  described  and  enforced  a  morality  in  such  violent  contrast 
with  human  nature  as  the  morality  of  the  New  Testament ;  the  Jews 
could  never  of  themselves  have  originated  the  idea  of  Jesus  ;  they  could 
never  by  any  ncUural  process  have  originated  such  a  book  as  the  New 
Testament,  and  such  a  religion  as  it  contains,  which  is  full  of  inexplicable 
paradoxes  when  regarded  from  the  merely  human  side  ;  no  suggestions 
of  mere  human  sagacity  could  have  kept  ignorant  men  like  the  Apostles 
so  free  from  the  errors  and  failures  of  all  other  philosophers  and 
religionists.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bible  seems  to  be  in  unison  with 
the  works  and  ways  of  Qod  as  disclosed  in  the  constitution  and  course  of 
nature ;  it  has  been  gradually  produced,  for  example,  and  there  are 
wonderful  coincidences  between  the  statements  of  Scripture  and  the  facts 
of  history.  In  the  third  place,  there  is  a  wonderful  unity  in  the  Bible. 
The  book  is  the  product  of  about  fifty  different  authors  writing  under 
every  diversity  of  circumstance,  and  at  far  distant  dates,  and  so  this 
unity  cannot  have  been  produced  by  any  collusion  between  the  various 
writers^t  must  have  been  caused  by  a  superhuman  power.  Again, 
there  are  in  the  Bible  peculiarities  of  structure,  matter,  and  style  which 
distinguish  it  from  all  other  books  ;  for  example,  a  very  constant  trait  in 
the  manner  of  Biblical  writers  is  an  all-prevailing  dramatic  form  of 
narrative  and  an  almost  entire  absence  of  reflection  or  comment ;  another 
characteristic  is  the  freedom  of  the  authors  of  the  Bible  from  vanity, 
egotism,  and  ambition, — they  preserve  an  '^  unnatural ''  calm  while  relat- 
ing the  most  wonderful  facts  ;  but  perhaps  the  most  striking  characteristic 
is  the  fact  that  the  Biblical  writers,  and  especially  the  Evangelists,  have 
so  completely  hidden  themselves  in  their  theme,  that  they  leave  us  neither 
power  nor  inclination  to  think  about  them  ; — all  these  characteristic  traits 
separate  the  Bible  from  human  literature  in  general.  Lastly,  an  argu- 
ment for  the  superhuman  origin  of  the  Bible  may  be  found  in  its 
exceptional  position  in  the  world.  It  has  survived  when  other  similar 
records  have  perished,  it  has  been  welcomed  by  every  variety  of  race,  it 
has  gathered  round  it  a  prodigious  literature,  no  other  book  haA  lel^  ^k> 
many  and  so  deep  traces  on  human  literature,  none  oMiiiec  Va^Qxo^A^^^ 
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by  time.    Such  is  a  short  summary  of  Mr  Rogers'  argument— ad  alignment 
which  much  more  appeals,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  practical  oommoo  aenie 
of  people  not  much  troubled  with  speculative  difficoltieBy  than  it  Mps 
to  solve  the  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  modem  criticism.     For  Mr 
Rogers  does  not  meet  the  ordinary  and  everyday  objections  against  the 
superhuman  origin  of  the  Bible  which  are  so  common  and  seem  so  power- 
ful at  the  present  time.    His  method  itself  is  defective,  for  he  has  mixed 
up  two  things  which  ought  to  be  kept  carefully  distinct  in  any  scientiie 
cli8cu»sion  about  revelation.    Any  discussion  upon  the  supematural  origiii 
of  the  Bible  must  separate  into  two  distinct  lines — the  superhumaD  origiii 
of  the  manifestation  of  God,  of  which  the  Holy  Scripture  is  the  record, 
and  the  superhuman  origin  of  the  record  itself.     To  mix  up  the  two 
])roblems,  which  are  perfectly  distinct  and  in  a  measure  independent  ths 
one  of  the  other,  is  fatal  to  a  satisfactory  scientific  discussion  of  either ; 
but  this  is  what  Mr  Rogers  has  done.     How  far  is  that  manifestation  or 
])roces8  of  life  or  force  in  the  world,  which  is  described  to  us  in  the 
Bible,  a  thing  iui  generis  and  unaccountable  upon  any  ordinary  humin 
hypothesis  7  is  one  question.     How  far  is  the  record  or  account  of  thii 
manifestation  due  to  the  interposition  of  superhuman  power?  is  another 
c^uestion.     An  argument  which  absolutely  ignores  this  distinction  cannot 
have  much  scientific  value.     But  setting  aside  this  objection,  Mr  Bogos 
does  not  fulfil  the  conditions  which  his  argument,  as  he  states  it,  reqoirei. 
Ilis  thesis  is  that  there  are  such  points  of  contrast  between  the  Bible  and 
other  records  of  revelation  that  the  one  must  be  of  superhuman  origin, 
even  if  the  others  be  merely  human  ;  but  this  argument  requires  a  care- 
ful comparative  account  of  revelations  which  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in 
the  book.     This  comparative  history  of  religions  and  the  revelations  on 
which  they  are  based  must  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  apologetic 
of  the  future,  but  it  has  no  place  in  the  book  under  rexiew.     This  defect 
loads  in  its  turn  to  another  fundamental  error  in  Mr  RogeiV  reasoning, 
this,  namely,  that  while  his  whole  argument  rests  on  the  exceptional  char- 
acter of  the  Bible  when  compared  with  other  books,  he  does  not  define 
what  ho  means  by  exceptional.     He  has   no  criterion    to  distinguish 
between  what  is,  and  what  is  not,   **  out  of  anali^ "    with  human 
nature  ;  for  example,  when  he  speaks  of  the  unity  of  the  Bible,  he  does 
not  recognise  any  link  of  connection  between  the  various  writers,  except 
that  of  a  preconcerted  ])Ian,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  impossible, 
and  that  which  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  writers  of  the  Scriptuns 
were  inspired  by  the  same  Divine  Spirit.    Now,  there  might  be  many 
other  reasons — oneness  of  race,  of  national  ideas,  Ac — and  Mr  Bogen 
gives  us  no  criterion  which  enables  us  to  reject  all  these  various  reasons 
as  iusufiicicnt.     The  book,  in  short,  while  a  good  practical  summary  of 
the  commonplace  arguments  for  the  superhuman  origin  of  the  Bible, 
docs  not  contain  anything  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  Bishop  Butler^i 
"  Analogy,"  or  might  not  be  immediately  suggested  thereby  ;  and  alto- 
gether fails  to  understand  and  meet  in  a  scientific  way  the  speculative 
difiiculties  which  are  advanced  against  the  thesis  Mr  Rogers  defends. 
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Tht  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Punishment  vindicated  against  Recent  Attacks. 
By  the  Rev  Professor  Watts,  D.D.     Belfast :  William  MuUan. 

We  have  perused  this  publicatioD  with  admiration  of  the  author's 
ability,  and  the  fine  spirit  in  which  he  treats  his  awful  theme.  As  the 
title  indicates,  he  confines  his  observations  to  the  most  recent  phase  of 
the  controversy  concerning  the  eternity  of  future  punishment.  Long  ago 
Dr  Chauncy  declared,  that  "  if  Universalism  should  be  found  to  have  no 
truth  in  it,  the  secoud  death  ought  to  be  considered  as  that  which  will 
put  an  end  to  the  existence  of  the  wicked  ;''  and  as  this  appreheusion 
seems  to  have  been  felt  by  the  opponents  to  the  orthodox  view  to  have 
been  well  founded,  by  far  the  majority  of  those  of  the  present  day  espouse 
the  Dotion  of  the  annihilation  of  the  finally  wicked,  either  by  the  direct 
infliction  of  God  at  some  period  subsequent  to  judgment,  or,  as  the  late 
Professor  Hudson  expressed  it,  by  their  languishing  back  to  naught. 
This  theory  has  of  late  found  many  advocates  in  the  Irish  and  English 
Episcopal  Churches,  and  not  a  few  also  among  English  Baptists  and 
CoDgregationalists. 

Dr  Watts  sets  out  with  noticing  that  these  theoiists  all  agree  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  future  punishment  is  repugnant  to  the  moral 
constitution  of  man,  and  the  moral  character  of  God.  In  reply,  while 
tidmitting  that  reason  has  a  legitimate  province  in  judging  of  a  professed 
revelation,  he  shews,  from  both  Scripture  and  the  general  consent  of 
mankind,  that  conscience  biassed  by  sin  is  incapable  of  deciding  the 
question,  "  What  sin  deserves  at  the  hand  of  God."  He  next  proceeds 
to  argue  that  it  is  not  true  that  Divine  love  dominates  in  the  moral 
government  of  the  universe,  and  remarks,  "  that  instead  of  love  regulating 
the  exercise  of  justice  and  setting  limits  to  penalty,  it  is  the  prerogative 
of  justice  to  regulate  the  exercise  of  love,  and  set  bounds  to  its  outgoings 
towards  those  upon  whom  justice  has  claims." 

It  appears  to  us,  that  upon  this  point  the  learned  Professor  has  some- 
what overstrained  his  argument.  Are  we  warranted  in  representing 
justice  as  dominating  in  the  scheme  of  redemption  ?  Does  Scripture  not 
rather  represent  love  as  its  distinguishing  characteristic  ?  Or  is  it  proper 
to  speak  of  one  Divine  attribute  governing  another  ?  Does  Scripture  not 
rather  represent  them  as  acting  in  harmony  7  To  meet  this  objection  of 
the  Destructionists,  it  seems  to  us  only  necessary  to  shew  that  punish- 
ment is  not  inconsistent  with  love,  and  the  instances  which  Dr  Watts 
adverts  to  are  surely  amply  sufl&cient  for  that  purpose.  With  this  excep- 
tion, we  regard  the  argument  as  sound,  and  that  of  his  opponents  leading, 
as  he  shews,  not  to  the  doctrine  of  annihilation,  but  to  that  of  universal 
restoration. 

His  opponents  foreseeing  this  conclusion,  allege  **  that  the  Divine 
agency,  in  its  effort  to  reclaim,  is  limited  by  the  free  agency  of  those  to 
be  reclaimed  ;  and  that  moral  agents  are  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
restraining  or  reforming  influence  save  moral  suasion."  Dr  Watts,  in 
reply,  shews  that  this  theory  of  free  agency  is  in  opposition  to  the  Scrip- 
ture doctrine  of  man's  creation  and  the  soul's  regeneration. 

"  If  creative  power,"  he  says,  "  has  produced  &  \io\^  txiotoX  Omnc^rX«c 
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it  is  obvious  that  the  production  of  a  holy  habitif  was  not  bejood  die 
reach  of  Omipoteuce/'  Acain  he  says  :  "  If  God  can,  dcaapite  the  prax>- 
gatives  claimed  for  the  wul  of  man,  effect  that  chaoge  in  man^  monl 
estate  which  is  described  as  a  new  creation  .  .  .  -who  will  ventare  to 
assert  that  He  could  not  effect  a  like  transformation  in  the  monJ  ertate 
of  the  entire  human  race  ?  The  doctrine  thus  establiahed,''  he  adds,  '^  k 
fatal  both  to  the  annihilationists  and  to  the  restoration iats.  It  is  fatal 
to  the  former  ;  for  if  the  free  will  of  moral  agents  does  uotpresoit  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  recenerating  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  benevolence  of  God  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  He  would  reaCoR 
rather  than  annihilate.  It  is  fatal  to  the  latter  ;  for  if  regeneratioii  be 
not  limited  by  the  will  of  the  wicked,  but  by  the  will  of  God,  sorely  we 
must  infer  that  His  benevolence  would  lead  Mim  to  restore  the  fallen  at 
the  earliest  possible  stage  in  their  history.  In  a  word,  as  free  acenc^  pre- 
sents no  obstacle  to  the  Divine  intervention,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable 
if  we  accept  the  theory  which  enthrones  love  as  the  aU-controUing,  all- 
determiniug  attribute  of  God,  that  He  would  not  have  permitted  sin  to 
enter  His  univei-se  at  all,  or  that,  having  permitted  its  entrance,  Hie 
infinite  love  would  move  Him  to  expel  it,  not  after  centuries  of  sufferiitf 
in  hell,  but  upon  its  first  manifestation  among  the  creatures  of  His  hand. 

In  addition  to  thus  meeting  these  two  arguments  of  the  Destmctionisti, 
Dr  Watts  reviews  the  Scripture  terms  on  which  they  mainly  base  their 
theory.  These  terms  are  Death,  Destruction,  Perish,  Lost ;  and  the  mk 
by  which  they  interpret  them  is,  *^  The  literal  sense  of  words  ia  prima 
facie  their  true  sense,  unless  overruled  by  the  connection^  or  by  the 
general  sense  of  the  book  in  which  they  appear."  We  by  no  means  object 
to  this  canon  of  interpretation  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  did  the  Destmc^ 
tionists  act  upon  it,  they  would  refute  themselves.  It  is  because  the 
connection  and  general  tenor  of  the  book  in  which  they  occur  demand  a 
far  more  signiticaut  import  than  what  they  would  assign  them,  we  do  not 
accept  of  their  interpretation  ;  indeed,  the  words  even  viewed  literally 
do  not  imply  annihilation.  We  regard  Dr  Watts  as  ain^^^arlj  effective 
in  dealing  with  this  branch  of  the  subject,  and  yet  had  he  extended  hii 
survey  of  the  literature  of  Destructionism,  his  argument  would  have 
l>een  even  more  conclusive.  To  adopt  the  literal  mode  of  interpretatica 
in  determining  the  import  of  words  of  this  class  when  used  to  expiCM 
the  final  doom  of  the  impenitent,  is  to  reduce  these  awful  representatiaiia 
to  absolute  absurdity.  It  wouhl  teach  that  the  wicked  shall  be  literally 
consumed,  literally  devoured,  literally  burnt  up,  literally  ground  to 
powder,  litei-ally  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  litei-ally  broken  to  shiven^ 
literally  trapped  with  gins,  and  literally  melted  like  wax.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  aid  which  the  ripe  scholarship  of  the  late  Professor  Hudson  baa 
rendered  this  theory,  it  may  be  asserted  that  its  weakness  is  never  more 
apparent  than  when  its  advocates  resort  to  the  texts  in  which  these 
words  occur. 

One  argument  much  relied  upon  by  Destructionists  has  been  overlooked 
by  Dr  Watts ;  we  mean  their  denial  of  the  natural  immortality  of  the 
soul.  They  hold  that  man  was  created  not  absolutely  immortal,  but  in 
a  certain  sense  for  immortality,  and  that  he  has  forfeited  the  boon  throagh 
sin,  but  that  it  is  recovered  through  faith  in  Christ.  This  ailment  they 
employ  with  considerable  plausibility,  as  Bible  wiiters  seldom  assert  in 
direct  terma  the  \mmot\a\\\,^  o\  \\ife  ^wiX^XiNsX.  \5i  <&.  Vkc^<&  extent  take  it  for 
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granted.  It  is  not,  however,  on  this  account  leas  obviously  revealed  in 
Scripture,  as  it  underlies  the  entire  scheme  of  mercy,  and  is  implied  in  all 
its  announcements  of  future  bliss  and  woe.  It  might  with  equal  plausibility 
be  argued  that  there  is  no  God,  as  the  Bible  writers  never  attempt  to 
prove  His  existence.  In  adverting  to  this  omission,  it  k  proper  to  notice 
that  Dr  Watts'  tractate  is  simply  the  substance  of  two  lectures  delivered 
to  his  students,  and  that  as  a  wise  professor  will  rather  seek  to  stimulate 
inquiry  than  attempt  an  exhaustive  discussicm  of  his  theme,  we  can  easily 
understand  the  reason  of  it.  We  cannot,  however,  close  these  remarks 
on  this  able  publication  without  expressing  the  desire  to  see  a  more  com- 
prehensive work  on  the  same  subject  from  the  pen  of  its  author,  as  he  is 
evidently  possessed  of  a  rare  combination  of  the  qualities  necessary  to 
the  effective  treatment  of  such  a  theme.  As  it  is,  this  publication  will 
be  of  essential  service  to  those  who  desire  to  master  the  most  recent 
phase  of  this  interminable  controversy,  and  is  likely  to  influence  favour- 
ably the  cultured  advocates  of  the  theory  condenmed. 


Modem  Doubt  and  Christian  Belief:  A  Series  of  Apidogetic  Lectures 
addressed  to  Earnest  Seekers  after  Truth.  By  Thbodorb  Chbist- 
LiEB,  D.D.,  University  Preacher  and  Professor  of  Theology  at  Bonn. 
Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark.     1874. 

We  are  glad  to  see  Professor  Christlieb's  Moderne  Zweifdam  Christlichen 
Qlauben  in  an  English  form.  Nor  is  our  welcome  the  less  hearty  that  the 
author  has  remodelled  his  work  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  English  readers.  The 
book  is  written  with  a  distinct  aim  of  a  most  important  kind,  viz.,  to  give 
to  intelligent  laymen  a  fair  and  full  idea  of  the  present  state  of  the  never- 
ending  controversy  between  doubt  and  Christian  faith. 

'^  The  lectures,"  says  the  author  in  his  preface,  *'  are  not,  it  will  be  seen, 
intended  to  be  ^  popular  '  in  the  broadest  meaning  of  the  word.  They  are 
primarily  addressed,  not  to  the  great  body  of  uncultured  or  half-cultured 
readers,  but  to  earnest-minded  inquirers  among  the  really  cultivated,  who 
are  accustomed  to  think  logically,  and  whose  mentid  powers  1  have  accord- 
ingly in  some  passages  pretty  severely  taxed.  I  have,  however,  through- 
out endeavoured  to  make  myself,  widely  intelligible,  as  well  as  to  preserve 
the  scientific  character  of  the  work ;  and  I  venture  to  hope  that  it  may  be 
of  some  use  to  students  of  divinity  and  other  younger  men  at  our  univer- 
sities generally,  by  conducting  them  to  at  least  a  preliminary  acquaintance 
with  the  most  important  theological  questions  of  the  day.'* 

The  lectures  (or  treatises)  of  which  the  book  is  made  up  are  upon  the 
following  subjects :— (1.)  The  Existing  Breach  between  Modem  Culture  and 
Chnstlanity.  (2.)  Reason  and  Revelation.  (8.)  Modern  Non-biblioal  Conoep- 
tions  of  God.  (4.)  The  Theology  of  the  Scripture  and  of  the  Church.  (5.) 
The  Modem  Negation  of  Miracles.  (6.)  Modem  Anti-miraculous  accounts 
of  the  Life  of  Christ.  (7.)  Modem  Denials  of  the  Resurrection.  (8.)  The 
Modem  Critical  Theory  of  Primitive  Christianity.  Over  this  wide  field  Dr 
ChristUeb  guides  his  readers  with  the  ease  of  one  to  whom  all  the  bearing 
of  every  point  are  familiar.  Nothing  could  bo  fairer,  and  it  is  ecareelj 
possible  that  ^ything  could  be  sadder,  than  the  aeoount  given  in  th«  ^t^ 
lecture  of  the  chasm  between  Christianity  and  cuUuiq  \xi  Q^«tTn»3i^.   ^Vlti^ 
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lozne  hamtm  oaria  fiibe  treatacBt  ol  the  qoMtioni  as  tbey  an  handled  in 
decazl  in  ^iMt  fobaeqifeent  fecBnea.  Dr  Onirtiiri>  has  a  b^pj  pow  0^ 
Ka&n^  IB  a  £ev  satteaees  die  real  aabjeec  o£  eoalioieiaj  in  eadi  five,  ud 
he  never  ftoofM  to  <i>  an  oppooent  aa  injaatiee,  even  bj  ooiiaBOB  ol  tnj 

imfKfTt^"*  »U«^»nt  in  KfiAt  flyynw^Mt'a  mrgnM^at       While  all  Um  bo^L  ifl  of 

jgreas  ▼alne.axi'i  occapm  a  positiaQ  in  whidi  i&has  no  eanipetitar,theeioiii; 
leetnrM  seem  t>>  as  the  most  noterathj.  ITa  do  not  befiefe  thit  the 
F«Kgii*h  fettier  cocild  find  anjwhefe  ehe  ao  fall  and  inteiesting  an  aoooont 
of  the  ^  lives  of  Jesns;  ~  of  the  modem  atttaspti  to  ezphun  awij  tbe 
stopendoQS  eentnl  mizaele  of  Christianity — the  resmreetion  of  the  Lord ; 
and  of  the  Tabingen  sehoijl  and  its  sreat  foonder,  Ferdinand  Chnidtt 
Baor.  Indeed,  ve  should  adrise  all  inqidren  to  povehase  the  book,  if  for 
nothing  else  than  to  learn  vhat  the  Baorian  view  of  Christiaiiitf  md 
Christendom  reallj  vasw  Himself  a  native  of  Wurienberg,  and  a  dstis- 
gnished  student  of  Tobingen^  Dr  Chiistlieb  vrrites  noionlj  vrith  ageoerai 
desire  to  do  jostiee  to  the  remarkable  man  vrfaoae  works  are  monUingtlie 
whole  form  of  Christian  investigstion  in  onr  time,  bat  with  an  nneoiiseioai 
pride  in  the  fact  that  Baor  was.  like  Ptolus  and  Straoss,  a  man  of  WUrteo- 
berg.  Bat  be  also  vrrites  as  one  who  learned  jears  ago  to  ehske  off  the 
spell  of  his  teacher's  inflaenee,  and  who  can  therefore  gaide  other  inqoiren 
to  intelligent  rejection  of  the  plaosiUe  ^critical  theory  of  primitiTe 
Christianity." 

We  have  only  to  add  that  the  lectores  are  in  animatioD,  in  cletrness,  in 
skilfal  groapiog  of  topics,  in  occasional  and  always  appropriate  eloqaeooe, 
worthy  of  the  author's  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  of 
the  day,  to  whose  university  sermons  men  as  weD  as  women  erowd-t 
sadly  rare  thing  in  Germany.  The  translation  is  very  readable,  and  doei 
credit  to  translators  and  editor,  who  have  had  all  the  benefit  of  the  aoeoB- 
plished  author's  own  supervision. 

Everlatting  Punishment  and  Modem  Speculation,  By  the  Rev.  WaUA« 
RziD,  Lothian  Road  United  Presbyt^ian  Choroh,  Edinbui^  WiQitf> 
Oliphant  &,  Co.,  Edinburgh. 

This  book  gives  evidence  of  much  reading  and  earnest  study.  Itstntbff 
seems  to  have  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  entire  Httf*' 
ture  of  this  momentous  theme.  Thus  prepared,  he  has  followed  otf 
modern  sentimental  theologians,  who  deny  the  eternity  of  future  puidi* 
ment,  through  all  the  windings  of  their  tortuous  pathways,  and  brioguf 
all  their  speculations  to  the  unerring  standard  of  inspiration,  has  denfls- 
strated  the  utter  baselessness  of  their  theories.  The  result  of  these  Itboon 
is  a  work  of  very  great  value,  entitled  to  take  high  rank  in  apdogetii 
literature,  and  entitling  its  author  to  the  thanks  of  all  who  are  set  for  Iko 
defence  of  the  gospel. 

The  only  point — and  we  consider  it  of  great  importance  in  a  thoronK^ 
discussion  of  this  subject— in  which  Mr  Reid  seems  at  fault,  is  the  besiVS 
of  the  question  of  the  freedom  of  the  vrill  on  this  controversy.  Osl*^ 
149,  he  says—"  It  is  not,  therefore,  consistent  with  our  nature  or  tk* 
government  under  which  Uod  has  placed  us,  to  sanctify  and  save  tnji  mi- 
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trary  to  their  own  free  will.  The  soul  elects  for  itself ;  is  controlled  by  no 
other ;  and  God  interposes  no  invincible  barrier  to  its  choice."  If  this 
means,  as  it  seems  to  mean,  that  God,  in  the  government  of  free  agents,  is 
restricted  to  tho  apparatus  of  moral  suasion,  it  involves  the  denial  of  a 
doctrine  which  must  be  as  clear  to  Mr  Koid  as  it  is  to  all  Ood's  people, 
namely,  the  doctrine  of  regeneration.  If,  as  the  scriptures  teach,  the  Holy 
Ghost  can  take  hold  of  a  man  who  is  dead  in  sin,  and  make  him  aUve, 
creating  him  anew,  destroying  the  enmity  of  his  heart  towards  God,  and 
implanting  the  holy  habitus  which  determines  his  will,  surely  it  cannot  be 
said  that  '^  the  soul  is  controlled  by  no  other."  This  is  the  doctrine  of 
scripture,  and  its  value  in  this  controversy  is  manifest ;  for  it  were  surely 
a  more  benevolent  thing  for  God  to  regenerate  than  to  annihilate,  or  to 
regenerate  by  His  spirit  at  once,  than  to  purify  by  means  of  a  process  of 
purgatorial  fire,  carried  on  through,  it  may  be,  myriads  of  ages. 

Notwithstanding  this  defect,  we  regatd  Mr  Reid's  book  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  contributions  to  our  Christian  apologetics  which  has  appeared 
for  a  long  time. 
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The  Chronology  of  the  Bible,  connected  with  Contemporaneous  Events  in 
the  History  of  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  and  Egyptians,  By  Ernest 
DB  BuNSEN.  With  a  Preface  by  A.  H.  Saycb,  M.A.  London : 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.     1874. 

Few  treatises  on  chronology  command  general  attention,  aqd  there  is 
nothing  in  the  style  of  Ernest  de  Bunseu  to  attract  any  to  the  themes  on 
which  he  expatiates.  To  intimate,  at  the  outset  of  his  essay,  that  his 
great  aim  will  be  to  prove  the  incorrectness  of  "  the  most  ancient  period  of 
1656  years  and  that  of  480  years,"  does  not  seem  the  best  way  of  securing 
an  earnest  hearing  for  the  discussion  of  the  many  points  of  contact 
between  Bible  chronology  and  the  revelations  of  modern  times  derived 
from  Assyrian  and  other  sources.  Few  will  choose  to  be  bound  by  the 
1656  years  usually  ascribed  to  the  period  between  Adam  and  the  flood  ; 
neither  will  many  care  though  the  480  years  of  1  Kings  vi.  1  be  proved 
an  interpolation.  Professor  Douglas,  in  Fairbairn's  Dictionary,  has 
triumphantly  defended  the  450  years  aspigned  by  Paul  to  the  period  of 
the  Judges,  as  opposed  to  the  480  years  into  which  the  whole  transac- 
tions from  the  Exodus  to  the  building  of  the  Temple  are  usually 
condensed,  so  that  there  is  little  occasion  to  exclaim,  with  our  author, 
"  Holy  Writ  corrected  by  holy  tradition."  In  like  manner,  the  long 
period  of  430  years  for  the  Egyptian  bondage  can  be,  and  has  been, 
vindicated  as  against  the  215  years  of  Usher.  Yet,  in  order  to  the 
reconciliation  of  Paul  with  Grenesis,Mr  Bunsen  makes  the  Hebrews  enter 
Egypt,  and  commence  the  period  of  their  servitude,  "  a  few  years  after 
the  victory  over  Chederlaomer  and  his  allies, — that  is,  certainly  not  later 
than  thirty  years  after  Abraham's  leaving  Mesopotamia." 

Of  the  more  liberal  scheme  of  Bible  chronology,  mdeftA,  \^v^  \«Kt':x^^ 
VOL.  XXIIL—NO.  LXXXJX.  VL. 
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^L.".  dixL  lira  itrra**  "Liit  3«iin'w  vtsrsioL  uf  uuujieniif  witi  thefipnrw 
n  711?  r-'Sk  <f  "tur  ?-aTrair'.aj*L.  il  rc-cier  v*  ijrt  n  support  for  the  7000 
^^dn*^  -riii^i.  r  ^  Mrspvaueri^  'Om  H«tirew  wrzieri!  regmrded  !•  the  peiiod 
ic  iiK  viinr*  '£=3ffi'sii:%,  "^  l^r  iiiiiiirauL  tliat  tiie  pnt-NoidiiaB  period, 
-aiut  iziiuMCiCiail7  iaiir-x±3i£H^  vnt-  nmoc-  u>  lup^tMX  hiMcricid.  TUivu 
udb:  17  yiCTrriurr  «»  ittsmiLUL  UBiiMtf  tilt:  liuuei  giTcn  to  periodi,  by 
iaTmrii£  '^lac  41  n  Tacruir-JL  Lml  iiijj  out  sazi,  aad  by  Wtting  these  lOii 
:*"»  •ifrv&iFf  ^ni  liter  iiiziisv  *xaii}j  sf  luaziv  vears  as  vere  reqinnd 
17  'Sfat  v-atoirt  LT  '  >  •  j-a&Tv '  Sn^  jtBrampdooc  cut  prettr  deep  u 
7tciir»  "Uit  -« .c-3.  lC  Utt  tsKTJj  i!eiiiakii^p«i.  Bm  wlwii  the  vhole  cf  tkii 
'UK-ir7  ji  iiM»e*L  1Z3A1L  'Jit  Bt^-toiiT  T«ia>  (if  liMr  df^Tit J  uui  tLe  authors 
xu.*at  i^  uTii^rviiiir  'Uk  ik^-iOtTT  fpciek&  itf  Iimzuel  as  denoting  aercDty 
^L'.i-Kft  i^rj.ta*-  LC  ~  X  ^  =  ^Ti.»>  remra.  we  are  frt^  from  any  gwi* 
a(aj>^7 .  If  n  'aaf  ame  ijil*  *  iIm-  iiiiriiTifid  oMitempMrnries  of  Zenb' 
Uk>.ikL.  vt  ^'.KOnxL.  uid  £cx.  wo&jd  kncor  that  the  HiUenoinfflY  the 
'XTn'tr  'i-  "^  •tx:«i*;r:it*d  lltiKiaJL  cnfi  l«;gm  aruJogoosly  with  the  tvpicil 
rt^iiri  :::i»i*^  Zfs^niot*:*-!  wiii  Ti*r  Jcldlee  of  Jubilees,  or  after  50  X  5*1 
=  i!».«'.-  T*aj^  lt:--  T-SC  i-  c_  '  ?  I*  it  true  that  -  thus  the  MiUenninin 
w«  pifc-.tt-i  ZL  'i-r  afcg^.fc'^.irg  tinie.  frcm  1914-2914  a.d."?  If  ». 
:*  ik  poifeK:!^  <::rai^  ti^a*  ~*  iLe  seer  c^  Patmos  expected  the  MilleDDiiUD 
ita  hift  tzi>=.  '.«-  ft>jci  afier.  and  thus  prores  that  he  certainly  had  do 
kiKnrMgv  of  iLe  cnhieKincal  and  usprophetic  scheme  of  the  time  of 
Ezra."  How  oould  Ezza  either  saixtioii  or  suggest  a  ^  scheme  which  btf 
gxreu  ri»e  to  the  theorr  of  the  Millrnniam,'*  when  John,  who  alooe  btf 
writt^rzi  aboui  the  1(»>J  Tears,  remained  in  total  ignorance  on  the  subject! 
A  basis,  if  hiift/^rical  basis  is  required  for  the  Millennium,  would  more 
readil J  be  furnished  by  the  fact  that  a  thousand  years  elapsed  hetwett 
the  founding  of  Solomon  s  temple  and  the  coming  of  the  SaTiour.  ^ 
whatever  symbolical  ideas  may  anywhere  underlie  the  chronology  of  the 
Bible,  it  is  plain  our  author  has  failed  to  account  for  the  1656jott> 
before  the  flood  ou  the  ground  of  Ezra's  responsibility  ;  nor  does  it  seeB 
any  way  confirmatory  of  his  view,  that  ^  the  1656  years  are  oompoeed  of 
twenty-three  Pleiades  periods  of  seventy-two  years."  Any  dates  whi*' 
ever  may,  by  aid  of  such  super-terrestrial  guesses,  be  taken  out  of  ^ 
region  of  ordinary  history. 

It  will  readily  a]>pear,  from  the  mode  adopted  by  our  author  in  dealoS 
with  the  years  before  the  flood,  that  no  great  weight  can  be  attached  to 
his  acceptance  of  the  common  dat«  affixed  to  the  birth  of  Shem,  ahhougk, 
Miiigularly  enough,  he  terms  it  ''  the  starting-point  of  provably  hifltdnrtl 
chronology/'  The  date  may  '*  coincide  with  the  taking  of  Babyka  \si 
the  MedeH,  in  2458  b.c./'  though  sad  havoc  would  be  made  in  thstci^ 
with  the  story  of  the  flood  and  the  building  of  Babel  long  aftervardi» 
but  the  question  is  naturally  prompted  as  to  the  reason  for  the  differeno* 
Initwueu  the  genealogies  before  the  flood  and  those  from  the  flood  <o 
Abraham.  Why  Hhould  the  one  be  rigidly  historical  if  the  other* 
tiu(!tiHSArily  mythical?  Probably  the  safety  of  Bible  chronokgiita ^ 
\\K\  found  in  adventuring  upon  no  date  earlier  than  the  time  of  AbnhiB' 

U  in  only, however,  what  might  have  lx;en  anticipated  when,  in  v^ 
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to  later  events,  such  correspondences  are  ascertained  to  exist  between 
Scriptural  facts  and  the  stone-records  of  nations  with  which  Israel  was 
brought  into  contact,  as  almost  to  justify  the  statement,  that  ''  from  the 
chronology  of  the  Hebrews  follows  the  satisfactory  result  that  the  con- 
temporary reigns  of  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  with  kings  of  Assyria, 
Babylonia,  and  Egypt,  as  required  by  the  Bible,  can  all  be  reconciled." 

Patient  research  and  accurate  exegesis  will  both  be  needed  before  '^  all 
required  synchronisms  are  proved."  It  is  in  the  latter  of  the  two  quali- 
fications Mr  Buusen  mainly  fails.  To  prove  that  our  Lord  was  fifty 
years  of  age  rather  than  thirty,  by  the  statement,  "  forty-and-six  years 
was  the  temple  in  building,"  as  if  the  reference  were  solely  to  His  own 
body,  will  hardly  carry  conviction  ;  neither  will  multiplied  references 
to  the  Bechabites  establish  the  hypothesis  that  Psalm  ex.  **  refers  to 
the  promise  made  by  divine  command  to  Jonadab,  the  patriarch  and 
Lord  of  the  Bechabites ;"  and  as  little  will  it  be  granted  that,  **  like 
David,  thj  Messiah  was  to  be  a  non-Hebrew,  a  stranger  in  Israel." 

A  Commentary  on  the  Proverbs  ;  with  a  New  Tratulationy  atid  with  som^ 
of  the  Original  Expositions  Re-examined  in  a  Classified  List.  By 
John  Miller,  Princeton.     London  :  James  Nisbet  k  Co. 

This  bulky  volume,  containing  more  than  650  pp.  of  compiact  letter- 
press, is  one  of  the  most  peculiar  productions  in  exegetical  literature 
that  we  have  ever  had  the  fortune  to  meet.  Alike  in  style  and  matter, 
it  is  characteristic  and  original.  Seeing  that  it  is  a  contribution  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  presence  of  a  considerable  number  of 
Americanisms  is  not  inexplicable.  But  in  addition  to  this,  the  author 
allows  himself  a  license  in  the  use  of  words  and  metaphors  which  is  often 
somewhat  startling.  As  a  whole,  there  is  about  his  language  an  abrupt- 
ness and  ruggftdness  which,  for  the  most  part,  is  merely  odd  and  inelegant, 
but  nevertheless  is  at  times  striking  and  efiective.  He  possesses  vigour 
of  imagination  and  diction,  but  uncontrolled  by  taste  and  discrimination. 

The  contents  of  the  book  are  quite  as  unique  as  the  style.  Indeed,  his 
interpretation  is  nothing  if  not  original.  In  the  first  sentence  of  the 
Introduction  we  are  told  that  nearly  one  half  of  the  texts  have  received 
an  entirely  new  signification.  This  surprising  result  is  ascribed  to  the 
fact,  that  while  his  predecessors  interpreted  the  book  without  any  com- 
prehensive conception  of  its  nature,  he  himself  started  with  a  true  and 
invaluable  theory  of  it.  First  of  all,  he  holds  that  there  can  be  no  com- 
monplace in  Proverbs.  This  he  deduces  a  priori  from  Solomon's  rank, 
supernatural  wisdom,  and  inspiration,  and  further  from  the  very  nature 
of  a  proverb,  which  must  be  wise.  Next,  he  maintains  that  every  verse 
has  a  spiritual  sense,  for  there  can  be  nothing  secular  in  Proverbs  any 
more  than  in  any  other  part  of  Scripture.  Finally,  the  Proverbs  are 
nowhere  merely  strung  together,  but  each  section  contains  a  connected 
and  consecutive  line  of  thought.  Following  out  this  plan,  he  interprets 
the  whole  book  as  an  allegorical  exhibition  of  great  spiritual  truths.  All 
the  characters  and  relationships  and  objects  of  daily  life  «kX«  V^tqxi^^ 
before  qb,  not  in  their  secular  meaning,  but  as  TepTeBei\t8ASN«i&ol  «^YnXx)aX. 
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states  anl  tluDga.  Begarding  the  author  a  idea  as  radically  wrong,  we 
do  HOC  nacorally  pUice  a  high  valae  on  his  elaboration  of  it.  He  displayi 
great  iDgmnit y  in  following  it  out,  but  his  interpretations  are  throughoat 
forced,  and  sometimes  paiufally  so,  t.g,  chapter  xziiL  and  xxxi.  l-d| 
which  last  he  regards  as  a  prophecy  concerning  ChrisL  Still  at  timei  he 
socceeds  in  patting  particular  points  in  a  happy  way,  and  sometiiDee  (e^ 
chapter  xxx.  IS-:^)  manages  to  extract  the  sense  more  accoratelj  thin 
has  been  don«  by  commentators  of  mnch  higher  general  reliability.  The 
book  contains  a  great  number  of  striking  thoughts  strikingly  tboogb 
mggedlj  expreaaed,  and,  if  we  could  cmly  believe  with  Mr  Miller  that 
these  spiritual  truths  were  meant  to  be  expressed  by  the  respectiTe  pro- 
Terbs,  we  should  have  been  able  to  say  more  in  praise  of  his  work  than 
merely  that  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  vigorous  but  far-fetched  attempt  to 
spiritualise  the  Book  of  Proverbs  in  a  fashion  that  will  be  wekoooe  to 
those  who  have  a  taste  for  that  sort  of  thing,  but  which  was  not  dreamt 
of  at  the  time  the  Book  wan  compiled. 
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A  Oranumar  of  tht  Sew  Tmtament  Greek.  By  Alexaitder  BcTniA5J. 
Authorised  Translation,  with  numerous  Additions  and  Correctiooi 
by  the  Author.     Andu>er  :  Warren  F.  Draper,  Publisher.    1873. 

The  translator  of  this  work,  Mr  J.  H.  Thayer  of  the  Theologicil 
Seminary,  Andover,  introduces  his  preface  by  expressing  the  hope  tlui 
this  English  reproduction  of  a  German  grammatical  treatise  may  not  be 
regarded  as  superfluous  labour.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  Dodcit 
expectation  will  be  amply  fulfilled,  and  that  Mr  Thayer  will  find  lui 
efforts  to  bring  this  careful  composition  into  use  among  Enj^ish  student 
cordially  welcomed  and  thankf uUy  acknowledged.  For  this  is  a  book 
of  sterling  value,  and  one  which  occupies  a  place  altogether  its  own  is 
the  important  line  of  inquiry  which  it  prosecutes.  A  notable  cootribB* 
tion  was  made  to  the  facilitating  of  the  study  of  New  Testament  On^ 
in  our  country  when  the  Messrs  Clark  of  Edinburgh  issued  in  1870  * 
new  version  of  Winer's  Grammar,  vastly  superior  to  any  which  had  bees 
offered  previously.  In  launching  that  laborious  undertaking,  the  kined 
editor,  Mr  Moulton  of  the  Wesleyan  College,  Richmond,  stated  that  bt 
had  endeavoured  to  incorporate  into  Winer  as  many  of  the  leading 
positions  of  Buttmann  as  possible,  for  the  express  reason  that  it  aeeaca 
so  unlikely  that  the  latter  would  find  a  speedy  translator.  The  tratf^ 
tion  almost  despaired  of  then,  has  appeared  with  unexpected  promptitod^ 
Its  appearance  marks  the  second  great  contribution  made  to  tbei* 
investigations  in  recent  years,  and  cannot  but  be  eminently  satiefM^ 
to  Mr  Moulton  and  all  interested  in  such  studies.  British  sdioiait  aie 
apt,  not  without  good  reason,  to  complain  of  the  ignorance  of  staadaid 
English  books  displayed  by  most  German  writers  in  the  several  depax^ 
raents  of  theology.  Too  often,  however,  the  complaint  may  be  9^ 
with  a  Bolaad  for  our  Oliver,  and  conspicuously  so  in  the  preaeBt  b* 
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stance.  It  \»  straDge  that  a  work  which  has  been  accepted  as  of  great 
and  independent  merit  in  the  land  of  its  production,  which  has  been 
used  for  the  last  dozen  years  at  least  very  largely  by  the  most  dis- 
tinguished German  exegetes,  and  which  has  called  forth  the  hearty 
encomiums  of  authorities  like  Tischendorf,  should  still  be  so  little  known 
as  it  seems  to  be  in  this  country.  To  the  best  of  our  recollection  it  is 
passed  over,  for  example,  without  so  much  as  the  barest  notice  in  such 
a  book  as  Mr  Webster's  SyrUax  and  Synonyms  of  the  Oreek  Testamentj 
which  professes  to  gather  up  in  a  reliable  and  convenient  form  the  best 
results  of  the  inquiries  of  leading  scientific  writers.  Very  curious  is  it 
also  to  observe  the  unlooked-for  judgments  occasionally  pronounced  by 
English  scholars  on  the  great  German  publications  in  their  own  field. 
The  author  to  whom  reference  has  just  been  made,  Mr  Webster, 
endeavours  elaborately  to  depreciate  Winer,  but  surprises  us  at  the  same 
time  by  eulogising  Schirlitz  in  an  uncommon  strain.  But,  notwith- 
standing the  excessive  cumbrousness  of  the  book,  it  is  vain  to  detract 
from  Winer's  signal  merits.  Schirlitz's  OrundzUge  der  Neutestammt" 
lichen  QrUcitiU  has  some  good  points.  Yet  it  can  lay  no  claim  to  any- 
thing at  least  like  novelty  or  independence,  its  best  parts  being  little 
more  than  repetitions  of  Winer.  While,  with  respect  to  the  treatise  at 
present  before  us,  Mr  Moulton  expresses  a  verdict  quite  within  the 
truth  when  he  declares  it  to  be  the  most  important  work  which  has 
appeared  on  the  Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek  during  the  last 
fourteen  years. 

All  Greek  students  are  familiar  with  the  name  of  Philip  Buttmann, 
and  with  the  worth  of  his  various  works — his  Schoot-Orammar,  his 
Intermediate  Grammar^  his  LexilogtUy  and  many  others.  Ck>nstructed 
on  a  scientific  plan  pre-eminently  their  own,  and  executed  in  the  freest 
spirit  of  original  inquiry,  that  great  scholar's  Grammars  of  the  classical 
Greek  have  had  the  singular  fortune  of  being  carried  through  a  multi- 
tude of  editions,  and  of  still  standing  their  ground,  now  some  eighty 
years  after  their  first  issue,  alongside  those  of  Madvig,  KUhner,  and 
Curtius  in  Germany,  Jelf  and  Donaldson  in  Britain,  and  Haven  and 
Crosby  in  America,  which  have  rendered  most  of  their  predecessors  anti- 
quated. Thoroughly  accepting  his  father's  scientific  principles,  and  led 
to  give  the  most  patient  attention  to  his  whole  method  by  his  engage- 
ments in  preparing  successive  editions  of  his  father's  Grammars,  Alex- 
ander Buttmann,  the  worthy  son  of  a  worthy  sire,  conceived  the  idea 
of  doing  for  New  Testament  Greek  what  had  been  so  well  done  for 
classical  Greek.  In  order  to  secure  the  leisure  necessary  for  so  great  an 
enterprise,  he  was  content  to  resign  important  offices  which  he  held  in 
Potsdam,  and  the  Grammar  now  translated  is  the  fruit  of  his  self-chosen 
retirement.  It  appeared  simply  as  an  appendix  to  Philip  Buttmann's 
work,  and  the  peculiar  form  in  which  it  was  thus  cast  tended,  no  doubt, 
to  set  it  at  a  disadvantage  with  those  who  were  not  accustomed  to  the 
system  to  which  it  was  meant  to  be  a  supplement.  Its  value,  neverthe- 
less, was  very  quickly  recognised  in  Germany,  and  whatever  obstacles 
(which  were  neither  few  nor  small)  this  particular  connection  with.  ^ 
single  antecedent  system  created  in  the  way  of  ita  \ii\Tod\ie\AQTi  ^tc^qm^ 
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English  Rtudeuts,  all  have  becu  successfully  overcome  iu  the  pretent 
edition,  which  offers,  under  every  section,  all  the  materials  requisite  to 
secure  an  ndef^u.ite  understanding  of  the  author's  positions  on  the  ptTt 
of  those  wlio  may  have  no  knowledge  of  the  older  work.  The  way, 
therefore,  now  seems  o]>en  for  its  wide  acceptance  among  ourselves. 

It  may  l>e  regarded  as  a  necessary  and  very  helpful  complement 
to  Winer.  Tlie  two  treatises  should  be  used  together,  and  in  aome 
rea|>ects  the  smaller  and  later  excels  the  larger  and  earlier.  No  gram- 
marian gives  heartier  praise  to  Winer,  and  none  is  more  entitled  togiw 
it  with  authority,  than  Buttmann.  For  his  own  book  he  claims  onlfB 
secondary  place,  and  almost  unduly  exalts  that  of  his  forerunner.  No 
one,  however,  \\i\a  more  clearly  or  more  fairly  pK>inted  out  Winert  in- 
firmities, and  precisely  wliere  Winer  is  weak  Buttmann  is  stroDj?.  One 
evident  defect  in  Winer  s  treatise  is  the  bewildering  mass  of  detaOi. 
There  is  often  such  a  heaping  up  of  learned  refutations  of  long  exploded 
theories  and  references  to  now  vahieless  and  forgotten  books,  pamphlett, 
or  essays,  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  obtain  a  definite  grasp  of  the 
author's  own  principles  antl  findings.  It  is  also  a  decided  drawback  thtt 
he  has  chosen  to  deal  at  such  needless  length  with  the  laws  of  dassieid 
(rreek.  His  book  is  not  so  much  a  discussion  of  New  Testament  Gredc, 
as  rather  a  treatise  tin  the  entire  granmiar  of  the  Greek  language  with  a 
consideration  of  the  New  Testament  usjige  included.  Again,  it  aims  too 
much  at  accomj^lishing  on  a  large  number  of  texts  the  work  of  the 
exegete  as  well  as  that  of  the  grammarian.  It  is  pervaded  also  by  an 
undue  assertion  of  the  classiciil  vein  preserved  in  the  New  Testament 
language,  and  by  <an  unwillingness  to  admit  and  guage  the  departure  of 
the  Biblical  diction  from  the  old  standard.  In  these  and  other  matten 
in  which  Winer  fails,  Buttmann  succeeds.  His  book  is  remarkable  for 
a  precision  ami  a  conciseness  which  make  it  impossible  to  misapprehend 
his  great  p<.>Hitions.  It  is  emphatically  and  strictly,  too,  a  discussion  of 
New  Testament  Greek.  Passing  by,  iis  not  demanding  particular  tntt- 
ment,  the  broad  and  well-known  characteristics  of  the  classical  forms,  he 
concentrates  his  attention  upon  the  language  and  usages  of  the  sscnd 
writers,  and  thus  conveys  a  clear  and  vivid  idea  of  what  that  diction  ik 
such  as  we  shall  with  difficulty  carry  off  with  us  from  Winer.  He  also 
most  freely  acknowledges  the  divergence  of  this  idiom  from  the  old 
model,  exj>laining  the  great  influences— such  as  the  circulation  of  the 
Septuagint,  the  mixed  composition  of  the  then  popular  speech  the 
])resence  of  Latin  elements,  and  the  creative  power  of  the  new  doctrinee 
of  the  Gospel — at  work  in  modifying  the  ancient  tongue.  Whether  the 
author's  verdicts  on  these  questions  may  or  may  not  gain  univeml 
credit  in  every  instance  to  which  they  are  applied,  his  scientific  recogni- 
ti(m  of  the  departure  of  the  New  Test;imont  Greek  from  the  cl^wri*^ 
tyjK?,  which  forms  one  of  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  the 
work,  deserves  to  l>e  taken  as  one  of  the  weightiest  contributions  it 
makes  to  our  knowledge  of  the  language. 

The  conclusions  to  which  Buttmann  comes  on  many  of  the  nicer  points 
of  scholarship  are  at  variance  with  those  of  his  predecessor,  fiat  not 
uufrec\uent\y  t\\ey  \j*v\\  ^vV^^^"^'^  \}aft\fii^\N«A  ^  correct     His  judgment 
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Beems  sound  on  the  controversy  respecting  the  ttlic  and  the  ecbatic  '»*» 
As  Ellicott  allows  what  he  designates  an  occasional  tuhtdic  force  to  that 
particle,  so  Buttmann  holds  that  often  the  idea  of  purpose  recedes  into 
the  background,  and  the  conjunction  indicates  simply  a  reference  to  some- 
thiMg future  and  yet  to  be  realised  (p.  238).  Winer  again  denies  that 
the  Aorist  is  ever  used  in  the  New  Testament  to  express  what  is 
habitual.  Buttmann,  on  the  other  hand,  rightly  points  out  that  this 
denial  requires  explanation  and  qualification,  in  so  far  as  the  employment 
of  the  so-called  Onomic  Aorist  for  the  statement  of  general  propositions, 
applicable  not  only  to  the  past  but  also  to  the  present  and  the  future, 
roust  be  allowed.  He  appears  to  be  right,  also,  in  affirming,  as  against 
Winer,  the  occurrence  of  ivris  as  a  simple  nominative  without  the 
emphatic  sense  of  self.  For  valid  reasons,  too,  he  refuses  to  follow  even 
so  high  an  authority  as  Bernhardy  in  attempting  to  carry  Dawes's 
famous  canon  through  the  syntax  of  the  New  Testament  books.  The 
slightest  portion  of  the  treatise  is  that  which  deals  with  Greek  forms  and 
inflections  But  in  the  syntax,  where  of  course  the  formative  influences 
of  the  new  truths  of  the  gospel  were  most  felt,  the  author's  strength 
appears.  Here  the  student  will  find  very  much  to  supplement  and 
qualify  Wiuer.  And  here  so  many  matters  are  set  in  a  fresh,  clear  light, 
and  so  many  questions  receive  a  new  and  eminently  independent  settle- 
ment, that  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  claim  for  Buttmann  a  superiority 
over  all  who  have  gone  before  him  in  the  discussion  of  some  of  the 
weightiest  elements  in  the  syntax  of  Biblical  Greek.  The  only  marked 
want  which  we  are  disposed  to  notice  is  seen  in  the  omission  of  modem 
^Jreek  with  its  laws  and  characteristics,  the  comparison  of  which  might 
have  helped  this  grammarian  as  well  as  others  to  account  for  various 
phenomena  which  otherwise  must  appear  exceptional  o^  inexplicable. 

The  English  version  has  several  advantages  over  the  original.  The 
indices  are  most  careful,  copious,  and  serviceable,  embracing  not  -only 
the  New  Testament  texts,  but  also  all  relevant  passages  in  the  Septuagint. 
Along  with  these  there  is  a  glossary  offering  short,  intelligible  definitions 
of  technical  terms,  such  as  the  anaphora^  chiasmusy  litotes,  oxymoron, 
zeugma,  and  other  ^^fifra  ^uurt't^t  in  which  grammarians  delight.  It 
has  also  the  special  merit  of  containing  between  two  and  three  hundred 
additions  and  corrections  from  the  hand  of  the  German  author  him- 
self. The  press- work,  however,  has  not  been  so  accurately  accomplished 
as  was  desirable,  a  formidable  list  of  corrected  misprints  being  given  in 
separate  pages. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  a  great  exegete  now  removed  from  us, 
H.  A.  W.  Meyer,  expressed  himself  on  the  subject  of  the  importance  of 
these  grammatical  studiea  Among  the  last  of  his  formal  addresses  to 
the  public  was  one  confessing  and  deploring,  on  the  part  of  theologians, 
the  want  of  a  "  comprehensive  and  positive  knowledge  of  Greek  Gram- 
mar.'' The  aged  commentator  was  right.  Grammar,  no  doubt,  will 
not  do  all  for  the  theologian.  It  is  but  the  beginning.  There  are  many 
things,  especially  in  writings  of  limited  extent,  for  the  exposition  of 
which  we  must  look  beyond  mere  grammar,  to  contextual  considera- 
tions, the  analogy  of  faith,  interpretative  tact,  smd  cotolihoiv  ^^XkSi^.    X^X. 
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grammar  abides  the  basis  of  alL  It  will  be  well  if  theology  recognisa 
this,  and  acts  upon  it,  not  in  mere  sciolism,  but  in  the  spirit  of  a  true 
and  homUe  science.  And  to  the  best  interests  of  a  theology  cod- 
stmcted  on  such  foundations  the  present  volume,  rightly  used,  will  be 
greatly  helpful 

The  Epistle  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to  the  Ramans,    A  New  TransIatioDjVith 

Notes.    By  Johx  H.  Godwin,  Hon.  Prof.  New  ColL  Lond.    Crown 

8va    Hodder  &  Stoughton.     1873. 
H  IIP03  pnMAiOTS  EniZTOAH.    St  PauTs  Epistle  to  the  Romans   With 

Notes.    By  C.  J.  Vauohax,  D.D.,  Master  of  the  Temple,  &c.   Fourth 

Edition.    Crown  8vo.     Macmillan.     1873. 

These  two  works  are  planned  and  constructed  on  a  totally  differeDt 
principle.  Professor  Godwin,  believing  that  the  difficulty  which  hif 
been  found  in  understanding  this  Epistle  has  arisen,  not  so  much  from 
any  statements  of  its  own,  as  from  inferences  deduced  from  theo) 
from  the  retention  of  obsolete  terms,  and  the  use  of  words  with  tigni* 
tications  which  they  never  have  in  ordinary  discourse,  has  aimed  at 
conveying  the  truths  contained  in  the  Epistle  in  "common  phnie 
ology ;"  and  holding  that  the  difficulties  here  and  in  other  books  of  the 
New  Testament  "  belong  not  so  much  to  the  language  as  to  the  sob- 
jects,''  and  that  these  *'  are  to  be  overcome  by  the  exercise  of  Christai 
intelligence  more  than  by  learned  criticism,"  he  has  set  himself  ii 
this  work  to  shew  how  far  that  may  be  successfully  done.  Beliering 
that  **  the  letters  of  St  Paul,  addressed  to  popular  assemblies,  would  he 
generally  intelligible  without  any  comment,  he  has  sought  to  prodoce 
a  translation  equally  plain  to  those  acquainted  with  modem  English* 
The  Notes  have  been  written  so  that  they  may  be  understood  bjraU 
readers."  How  far  these  objects  have  been  attained  we  shall  endeaTOiff 
to  indicate  presently. 

Dr  Vaughan's  work,  originating  as  it  did  in  the  critical  study  of  thii 

Epistle  with  his  elder  pupils  at  Harrow  School,  first  of  all  aifltf  ^ 

precision  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Greek  words  and  phrases  of  the 

Epistle,    To  secure  accuracy  in  this,  he  has  compared  the  use  of  the 

words  and  phrases  here  used,  not  only  with  that  of  the  same  womii 

and  phrases  in  the  other  writings  of  the  same  apostle,  but  in  the  Septoa- 

gint  version  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apocrypha ;  and  the  loBg 

**  Index  of  Greek  Words  explained  or  illustrated  in  the  Notes"— betweO 

eight  and  nine  hundred  in  number — is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  psio* 

bestowed  upon  this  feature  of  his  work.    But  Dr  Vaughan's  object  wtf 

not  to  provide  an  exercise-book  for  Greek  Testament  reading,  but  to 

teach  the  Divine  truth  conveyed  through  the  text  which  he  so  carefully 

sifts.     "  I  desire  (he  saj-s  in  the  preface  to  his  first  edition)  to  record  my 

impression,  derived  from  the  experience  of  many  years,  that  the  Epi»tl«* 

of  the  New  Testament,  no  less  than  the  Gospels,  are  capable  of  furoishin? 

useful  and  solid  instruction  to  the  highest  classes  of  our  public  school*' 

If    they  are   taught    accurately,  not    controversially  ;   positively,  n*'* 

negatively ;  authoritatively,  yet   not   dogmatically ;  taught  with  do* 
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and  constant  reference  to  their  literal  meaning,  to  the  connection  of 
their  parts,  to  the  sequence  of  their  argument,  as  well  as  to  their  moral 
and  spiritual  instruction,  they  will  interest,  they  will  inform,  they  will 
elevate  ;  they  will  inspire  a  reverence  for  ScriptOre  never  to  be  discarded  ; 
they  will  awaken  a  desire  to  drink  more  deeply  of  the  Word  of  God, 
certain  hereafter  to  be  gratified  and  fulfilled."  This  will  give  a  sufficient 
idea  of  the  scope  and  plan  of  Dr  Yaughan's  work,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  more  when  we  come  to  examine  it  in  detail.  In  one  thing  both 
these  authors  agree — in  discarding  all  reference  to  other  commentators. 
Professor  Godwin  professes  himself  under  great  obligation  to  some  of 
them,  whom  he  names  ;  but  Dr  Yaughan,  if  we  rightly  understand  him, 
would  almost  indicate  that  he  has  studiously  avoided  even  looking  into 
any  commentary  in  the  study  and  preparation  of  this  volume — a  study 
extending  over  nearly  eighteen  years — "  believing  that  to  a  mind  educated 
in  the  study  of  ancient  writers,  and  a  heart  disciplined  to  the  pursuit  of 
Divine  knowledge,  the  Scriptures  will  gradually  unfold  their  own  mean- 
ing, as  the  reward  of  a  patient  and  a  trustful  study.  On  the  other  hand 
(he  says),  if  this  process  be  interfered  with  by  the  premature  presentation 
of  the  opinion  of  a  human  commentator,  the  clearness  of  the  vision  will 
inevitably  be  disturbed,  now  by  a  prepossession,  and  now  by  an  antipathy, 
alike  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  calm  and  candid  inquiry,  and  uncon- 
genial to  the  very  climate  in  which  such  processes  should  be  carried  on." 
We  cannot  quite  admire  this  style  of  procedure,  nor  do  we  envy  the  spirit 
of  self-reliance  which  ventures  before  the  public  with  a  commentary,  even 
though  only  in  the  form  of  "  Notes,"  in  which  everything  done  by  pre- 
ceding labourers  is  studiously  ignored.  He  who  will  say  that,  long  and 
laborious  as  his  own  studies  have  been  on  this  portion  of  Scripture,  the 
labours  of  others — who  may  have  bestowed  much  more  time  and  labour 
on  it  than  himself,  and  not  less  scholarly  and  devout  tiiau  he — woyld 
have  dune  nothing  to  shake,  to  modify,  or  to  enlarge  his  own  views  o^any 
part  of  it,  is  not  the  sort  of  person  whom,  in  this  respect,  we  should  care 
to  copy. 

But  to  come  to  these  works  in  detail,  and  first  to  Professor  Godwin's. 
We  cannot  say  that  we  were  prepossessed  in  its  favour  by  the  announce- 
ment, in  the  preface,  that  lie  proposed  to  substitute  modern  phraseology 
for  those  terms  and  phrases  to  which  the  Christian  ear  had  been  for  long 
ages  habituated  in  expressing  the  ideas  of  the  Pauline  Epistles.  Experi- 
ments in  this  direction  which  we  had  seen  before  were  not  encouraging, 
but  we  thought  it  possible  Professor  Godwin  might  succeed  better. 
Whether  he  has  done  so,  we  shall  let  our  readers  judge  for  themselves  by 
a  few  specimens  of  his  translation.  Premising  that  for  ^*  Gospel "  we  have 
invariably  "Good message  ; "  for  "  righteousness,"  when  it  means  **  justi- 
fication," we  have  "  rightness  " — the  term  "  righteousness  "  being  retained 
when  it  denotes  inward  personal  excellence  ;  for  *'  unrighteousness " 
(iltxim)  we  have  "  wrong-doing,"  and  for  "offences"  (»»«f«irTjJ/iuiT«)  "wrong 
deeds ; "  for  "  wrath,"  as  an  affection  of  the  mind  (in  God),  we  have 
"  indignation  ; "  for  the  expression  of  it,  "  punishment ; "  for  "  condem- 
nation "  we  have  "  adverse  sentence  ; "  for  "  to  him  that  worketh  "  ^^ 
have  "  to  one  doing  service,"  and  for  "  without  TROxVLa"  "Sfift  >aa.N^*'*'  «c^!dxX» 
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from  services  ;  "  for  "  the  flesh  "  (whether  spoken  of  Christ  or  of  meo) 
we  have  invariably  ^^  the  lower  nature/'  let  us  see  how  the  translation 
reads,  in  a  few  cases  : 

"  Paul,  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  appointed  an  apostle,  having  been 
set  apart  for  God's  good-message,  which  He  before  announced  by  Hit 
prophets  in  holy  sciijitures,  respecting  His  Sou, — bom  from  David's 
family,  as  to  the  lower  nature  ;  marked  out  to  be  God's  Son  in  power, u 
to  the  Spirit  of  holiness,  by  a  rising  up  of  the  dead, — Jesus  Christ  oar 
Lonl  ;  through  whom  we  received  favour,  and  a  mission  for  the  obedi- 
(>nce  of  faith  among  all  the  C^ntiles  on  account  of  His  name, — among 
whom  are  you  also,  appointed  to  be  Jesus  Christ's, — to  aJl  in  Rome  who 
are  beloved  of  Ciod,  ap{x>intcd  to  be  holy,  Favour  be  to  you,  and  pwi* 
perity,  from  God  our  Father,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (L  1-7).  .  . . 
**  And  Gotl  set  Him  forth  a  mercy-offering  through  faith  with  Hii 
blood  ;  for  an  exhibition  of  the  rightness  which  is  from  Him,  on  account 
of  the  passing  over  the  sins  of  former  times  by  the  forbearance  of  God:— 
for  the  exhibition  at  the  present  time  of  the  rightness  which  is  fit4n 
Him,  that  He  should  be  righteous,  and  judge  to  be  right  him  who  is  <tf 
the  faith  of  Jesus.  Where  then  is  the  glorying  ?  It  is  excluded.  By  what 
law  ^— of  the  services  ]  Not  s^)  ;  but  by  a  law  of  Faith  ^  (iiL  25-27\  .  .  . 
"  Who  was  given  up  on  account  of  our  wrong  deeds,  and  raised  that  w« 
might  bejudgedto  be  right'' (iv.  25).  .  .  .  *^But  isituot  as  with  the  witxig 
deed,  thus  also  with  the  effect  of  Favour  ?  For  if  by  the  wrong  deed  « 
the  one,  the  many  die,  much  more  the  favour  of  Ciod  and  the  gift  by 
favour, — by  that  of  the  One  man  Jesus  Christ, — is  abundant  for  the 
many.  And  is  it  not  as  through  one  who  sinned,  so  with  what  is  given  f 
For  the  act  of  judgment  was,  from  one  wrong  deed,  to  an  adverse  sen- 
tence ;  but  the  effect  of  favour,  from  many  wrong  deeds,  to  a  declaration 
of  right  "(v.  l,-),  10). 

We  leave  these  specimens  of  translation  to  speak  for  tliemselves.  The 
only  question  of  interest  about  them  is,  What  is  gained  by  the  adoption 
of  ^uch  phraseology  /  Most  readers,  we  think,  and  those  who  have  studied 
this*Epistle  the  most,  will  answer.  Not  much — ^perhaps  rather  lost.  Take 
the  one  case  in  which  there  may  seem  to  be  some  gain — the  adoption  of  one 
English  word,  in  its  various  forms,  to  express  one  very  impoi-tant  GRck 
word  in  its  many  forms — "  right "  and  "  righteous  "  (for  \Utn%i)  ;  "  right- 
ness "  and  "  righteousness  "  (for  ^<«a/«ri;»fi)  ;  to  *'  right,"  "  set  right/'  and 
"judge  to  be  right"  (for  ^ixauZi)  \  "a  declaring  of  rightness"  (for 
3«»a;«r<f),  and  "  a  declaring  of  right "  (for  h*ai^fitmj  v.  15, 16).  Even  here 
two  English  forms  are  required  for  one  Greek  one — "  right "  (in  law)  and 
"  righteous"  (in  character),  and  so,  **  rightness  "  and  **  righteousnea."  If 
it  be  said.  Even  with  this  drawback,  is  it  not  better  than  to  be  obliged,  m 
in  our  present  version,  to  use  "  righteous  "  and  "righteousness"  in  both 
senses,  and  again  to  "justify"  and  "justification,"  in  which  the  mere 
English  reiider  sees  no  relation  to  the  other  wH>rds  ?  The  answer  to  th^t 
is,  that  the  resources  of  the  two  languages,  though  in  many  respects 
equal  in  richness,  are  not  so  in  all  respects.  In  some  cases  English  » 
richer  in  forms  of  the  same  word  than  Greek,  but  here  it  happens  to 
be  the  reverse  ;  and  things  which  cannot  be  perfectly  conveyed  in 
equivalent  forms  in  both  languages  must  be  left  for  explanation  bv 
the  expositor. 

But  matters  oi  \.t».wi^;v\Ao\i  v\\<i  ^l  «ivyA\  \aovaftut  to  the  aubatanee  of 
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the  work  ;  and  if  we  could  speak  favourably  of  that,  we  should  overlook 
innovations  in  language,  which,  even  if  they  make  things  little  if  at  all 
clearer,  do  no  harm  if  they  only  convey  the  sense  of  the  original  It  is 
with  deep  regret,  however,  that  we  must  speak  most  unfavourably  of 
several  of  the  views  conveyed  in  the  Notes,  touching  even  the  vitalities 
of  Christian  truth. 

1.  Mankind  inherit  nothing  from  Adam  but  the  death  of  the  body. 
*^  Death  came  down  through  successive  generations,  being  hereditary. 
This  is  said  of  death,  not  of  sin  ;  and  it  is  said  only  of  bodily  death. 
The  death  of  men  is  declared  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  sin  of  Adam, 
but  nothing  is  said  of  the  origin  of  sin  ;  so  also  subsequently,  when  the 
consequence  of  the  sin  of  Adam  is  stated,  only  death  is  mentioned,  vers. 
15,  17.  If  both  sin  and  death  came  to  men  from  Adam,  why  is  this  said 
only  of  the  latter?"  (p.  131).  Is  not  thi&  naked  PeUtgianismf  But 
Professor  Godwin  leaves  us  at  no  loss  as  to  what  he  means  to  teach.  In 
a  supplemental  note  to  chap.  v.  he  thus  speaks  : 

^'  The  relation  of  the  sin  of  Adam  to  the  constitution  and  condition  of 
all  men  is  made  in  some  systems  of  theology  fundamental  to  all  right 
views  of  the  Grospel,  and  of  the  moral  government  of  mankind.  [In 
what  orthodox  system  of  theology  is  it  not  ?]  Nothing  can  be  more 
different  from  this  tlian  the  place  which  the  subject  has  in  the  Bible. 
Besides  the  historical  account  of  the  commencement  of  sin  and  death, 
there  is  no  reference  to  the  subject  in  the  Bible.  There  is  not  the  least 
allusion  to  it  in  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ.  ...  It  is  commonly  sup- 
posed that  the  moral  nature  of  Adam  waj»  at  first  different  from  that  of 
his  descendants ;  but  this  is  not  taught  in  the  Bible  .  .  .  The  whole 
conduct  of  Adam  and  Eve  is  exactly  like  that  of  their  children,  shewing 
no  superiority  of  nature.  From  the  history  of  the  fall  in  the  garden  of 
£den,  we  learn  that  wrong-doing  and  misery  are  not  the  results  of 
unfavourable  circumstances,  but  the  consequence  of  a  want  of  faith  in 
God.  Only  by  this  faith  can  frail  and  dependent  creatures  preserve 
innocence,  continue  in  what  is  right,  and  attain  to  moral  perfection. 
The  sin  of  Adam  is  by  some  supposed,  without  any  authority  from 
Scripture,  to  account  for  human  wickedness,  and  to  oe  the  reason  for 
the  punishment  of  mankind.  But  the  sins  of  men  can  no  more  be 
accounted  for  by  their  constitution  than  his  sin  can  be,"  &c.  (pp.  142-144). 

2.  In  the  death  of  Christ  there  was  no  substitution  of  the  Innocent 
for  the  guilty,  and  He  did  not  pay  the  penalty  of  sin,  nor  endure  any- 
thing in  our  stead,  bat  only  for  our  behoof. 

"  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  (says  Mr  Godwin)  was  offered  unto  God,  and 
was  acceptable  to  Him,  not  for  the  suffering  that  was  there,  but  for  the 
goodness  that  was  there.  It  was  offered /or  men,  on  behalf  of  men  ;  and 
it  is  effective  in  them  for  the  same  reason — for  its  perfect  goodness — 
because  it  is  the  highest  manifestation  of  the  strongest  faith  in  God,  and 
the  greatest  love  to  men.  .  .  .  Punishment,  so  far  as  it  is  the  necessary 
consequence  of  sin,  can  be  prevented  only  by  the  removal  of  sin,  and 
must  cease  when  it  is  taken  away.  But  punishment,  so  far  as  it  is  the 
appointed  consequence  of  sin,  may  rightly  be  averted  by  whatever  is 
more  effectual  than  punishment  in  preventing  wrong,  and  promoting 
right ;  with  this  justice  is  fully  satisfied,  whether  human  or  divine " 
A)p.  91,92).  "The  question  has  been  much  discussed  by  theologians, 
W  ny  was  the  death  of  Christ  necessary  for  the  remission  of  ^\i\i\&\\\si<^\^\ 
But  this  is  not  the  problem  given  in  the  Bible.    N^e  «it^  ^fi^w^t^  \Xvd.\.  *-*. 
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waa  the  proper  way  for  the  complete  salvation  of  meu,  and  not  that  it 
was  necessary  to  vindicate  Divine  justice  in  sparing  the  penitent    Heb. 

ii.  10  "  (p.  85). 

3.  On  the  Person  of  Christ  there  is  not  one  unequivocal  gtatement 
throughout  the  whole  book,  that  we  have  observed^  of  His  Boprane 
Divinity.  On  the  words  "  His  Sou  '*  (i.  4),  the  note  runs  thus  :  "  Jeem, 
the  offspring  of  Mary,  the  descendant  of  David,  is  called  the  Son  of  God 
(Luke  i.  35).  He  was  this,  not  with  i*eference  to  merely  human  attribntcB, 
nor  on  account  of  relationship,  nor  because  of  anything  of  human  origiiit 
but  with  reference  to  the  spirit  He  possessed  and  manifested,  and  becaiue 
of  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  which  preceded  His  birthyim 
always  present  in  Him,  and  was  communicated  by  Him"  (p.  6).  We 
look  on  to  the  note  on  the  next  clause — "  the  Spirit  of  holiness " — ^bot 
nothing  unequivocally  expressive  of  Personal  Divinity  occurs  there. 
From  chapter  to  chapter  we  advance,  hoping  that  in  some  pretty  deciBve 
]x)8sages  something  more  definite  might  crop  out,  but  find  nothing.  At 
length  we  turn  to  chap.  ix.  5,  in  which  the  sense  given  in  our  Authorised 
Version  is  by  the  best  wjholars  held  to  be  the  only  tenable  one — "  of  whom 
as  concerning  the  flesh  Christ  came,  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for 
ever'' — there  Mr  Godwin's  version  is,  "From  whom  is  Christ,  in  that 
which  respects  the  lower  nature.  God  who  is  over  all  be  praised  for 
ever."    And  the  note  i«  : 

*^  Loicer  nature  (r«  ««r«  ^«««a,  i.  15).  He  was  born  of  David's  family, 
as  to  this  i.  3.  The  higher  nature  of  Christ  [what  is  that  /]  is  certainly 
suggested  by  this  reference  to  the  lower  nature,  as  the  description  oiF 
those  who  were  Paul's  kindred  by  nature  (v.  3)  implies  that  he  had 
kindred  of  a  higher  order.  But  the  expression  of  what  ia  suggested  is 
not  required  in  either  case.  The  apostle  here  mentions  only  what  was 
peculiar  to  tlie  Jewish  people,  and  therefore  any  further  statement 
respecting  Christ  would  be  unsuitable.  He  had  a  Sfjecial  relation  to  the 
Jewish  nation  in  respect  to  wliat  was  natunil  ;  and  as  the  son  of  David 
He  was  from  them.  But  He  had  no  special  relation  to  the  Jews  in 
respect  to  what  is  spiritual  :  and  as  the  Son  of  God,  He  was  not  from 
them.  The  statement  of  what  had  been  given  to  the  Jewish  nation  if 
surely  a  proper  occasion  for  the  following  doxolog}',  since,  though  tome 
were  witliout  faith,  the  favour  of  God  could  not  be  in  vain.  Many,  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  would  be  saved.  .  .  .  The  apastle  begins  and  ends  the 
consideration  of  this  subject  with  the  ascription  of  praise  to  God— to 
Jlim  who  IS  over  all — to  I/i'm,  of  whom,  by  whom,  ana  for  whom  art  aU 
things  "  (xi.  36) — over  all  (•  m  W)  vi^rm^  his).     One  Lord^  one  faith,  om 


The  participle  «»  is  not  su})erfluous  (i.  7),  but  makes  the  reference  to  the 
universality  of  the  divine  government  emphatic,  as  the  empliatic  all  in 
the  concluding  doxology  (xi.  6).  The  relative  pronoun,  which  would 
connect  what  follows  with  wliat  precedes,  as  in  the  common  translation, 
is  not  used  here,  Sf  im  (i.  25  ;  v.  14).  In  doxologies  the  term  expressing 
praise.  ivx«ytir0f,  coniraouly  precedes,  on  account  of  the  emphasis  ;  but  here 
the  description  has  properly  the  first  place,  being  emphatic,  and  referring 
to  the  preceding  statements  (Ps.  Ixvii.  Sept.).  The  common  punctaatioo, 
being  merely  a  matter  of  criticism,  lias  no  conclusive  authority.  The 
absence  In  the  l^ew  T^XAxa^TiX.  ol  Mi-^  iv[fi^\ax  ^i.\>T«iBaions  in  respect  to 
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Christ  is  adverse  to  the  common  connection  of  these  words  with  the  pre- 
ceding. As  a  doxology,  it  properly  follows  the  enumeration  of  Jewish 
privileges,  aud  leads  to  the  following  statements  respecting  the  faithful- 
ness of  God"  (pp.  251-253). 

[We  have  no  space  to  reply  to  this  criticism,  in  which  only  writers  of 
extreme  theological  opinions  concur.] 

We  do  not  for  a  moment  insinuate  a  doubt  as  to  Professor  Godwin's 
orthodoxy  on  so  vital  a  point  as  the  supreme  Divinity  of  oar  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  But  surely  such  a  work  should  not  have  been  so  constructed 
that  the  reader  of  it  should  be  unable  to  gather  from  it  what  definition 
its  author  would  give  of  that  '^  higher  nature ''  of  the  Lord  Jesus  which 
is  the  key-stone  of  Christianity.  Nor  is  it  any  defence  of  this  want  that 
in  the  strict  exegesis  of  this  Epistle  it  was  not  **  required/'  and  would 
have  been  "  unsuitable  "  (p.  252).  In  parting  with  this  volume,  we  are 
constrained  to  say,  that  if  the  views  expressed  by  Professor  Godwin  on 
the  Fall  and  the  connection  between  Adam  and  the  human  race,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  on  the  nature  of  the  sacrifice  and  atonement 
of  Christ  (we  should  be  sorry  to  add,  on  the  Person  of  Christ,  save  in  a 
negative  sense),  should  rule  the  future  ministrations  of  those  Highbury 
and  New  College  students,  ^*  with  whom  this  Epistle  was  often  read,  and 
who  wished  that  the  observations  offered  to  them  should  be  preserved  and 
communicated  to  others,"  they  will  do  what  they  can  to  blot  out  from 
the  great  denomination  to  whom  they  belong  that  Puritan  theology 
which  has  hitherto  been  its  bone  and  muscle,  its  strength  and  glory  ;  and 
further,  that  even  though  in  point  of  doctrine  their  teaching  should  be 
unexceptionable,  should  they  be  unwise  enough  to  adopt  those  modem 
forms  of  expression  which  are  here  exemplified  and  recommended,  in 
place  of  the  old,  familiar,  rich,  and  expressive  phraseology,  their  minis- 
trations will  lose  all  the  sap,  aud  be  shorn  of  all  the  attraction  to  sin - 
stricken  souls,  which  made  Nonconformist  pulpits  what  they,  were  in 
their  best  days.  Nor  in  this  warning  shall  we  be  without  the  sympathy 
of  not  a  few  of  the  best  ministers  and  members  of  that  body,  who,  as  we 
have  occasion  to  know,  have  been  for  some  time  *'  doubting  whereto  this  " 
new-fangled  style  of  teaching  and  preaching  "  will  grow." 

Our  space  is  exhausted  ere  we  have  approached  Dr  Vaughan's  work 
in  detail  It  is  not  everybody's  book,  nor  every. clerical  student's  book. 
It  is  for  those  who  can  set  themselves,  with  a  measure  of  sympathy, 
determination,  and  perseverance  to  the  minute  phraseological  study  of 
the  Epistle,  as  the  basis  of  all  thorough  apprehension  of  its  teaching. 
Almost  every  word  and  phrase  is  analysed,  its  origin  and  usages  traced 
and  exhibited  with  a  combination  of  neatness  and  terseness  very  rare, 
and  profusely  illustrated  by  parallels  from  other  parts  of  the  Greek 
Scriptures.  In  precision  of  rendering,  there  is  rather  a  tendency  to 
excess  ;  but  one  must  remember  the  training  purposes  for  which  such 
studies  were  designed,  and  after  all,  it  is  by  much  the  better  side  to  err 
on,  if  an  error  at  alL  In  the  midst  of  all  this  effort  to  bring  out  every 
shade  of  thought  suggested  by  the  phraseology,  it  is  easy  to  see,  aud 
refreshing  to  feel,  that  all  is  subservient  to  the  conveyaxifie  ol  \Vv^  v^c^ 
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found  truths,  the  great  evaugelical  verities,  tlie  rich  spiritual  views  un- 
folded iu  this  £j)i8tle.  Everywhere  one  feels  that  he  is  in  the  bands  of  a 
reverential  and  thoroughly  sympathetic  expositor,  sitting  at  the  feet  of 
the  greatest  of  the  apostles  in  this  his  master-piec«  of  Divine  teaching. 
Not  that  we  go  along  with  him  either  in  all  his  criticism  or  in  all  his 
expositions — that  could  hardly  be  expected — but  this  much  we  cinnot 
but  say,  that  not  only  in  perhaps  all  that  involves  real  scholarship  do  we 
concur  with  him,  but  precisely  on  those  points  of  deepest  moment^  when 
a  firm  footing,  a  clear  note,  and  a  tone  befitting  tlie  subject  are  most 
to  be  prized,  thei'e  it  is  that  Dr  Vaughan  pleases  us  most. 


Introductioa  to  the  Pa  aline  EpUt^es.  By  Paton  J.  Glojig,  minister  of 
Galashiels.     Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.     8vo.     1874. 

The  Pastoral  Epistles,  The  Greek  Text  and  Transiation.  With  Intrtxlyc- 
tion,  Expositortf  Xotes,  and  Dissertations.  By  Patrick  Faiebaiv, 
D.I).,  Principal  of  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow.  Edinburgh: 
T.  A  T.  Clark.     Crown  8vo.     1874. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  Scotland  coming  to  the  front  io  fresh  contribafeioiii 
to  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament.  ^English  and 
Scotti:4h  minds  have  each  their  peculiar  type,  and  it  were  a  pity  to  lose  the 
benefit  of  cither.  In  the  end  of  hust  century  and  beginning  of  this,  Scot- 
land took  the  lead  in  this  walk,  and  Aberdeen  stood  foremost.  Dr  Mae- 
knight,  indeed,  in  the  south,  had  before  that  time  issued  his  Yolnminoiu 
*'  Commentary  on  the  Epistles,"  andhis  ^'  Harmony  of  the  Gospels/*  by  which 
exogetical  study  wiis  undoubtedly  stimulated.  But  the  Commentary  wu 
very  unsatisfactory,  as  well  critically  as  theologically.  At  Aberdeen,  how- 
ever, while  Dr  Campbell,  of  .Marischal  College,  was  issuing  hi^  great  walk 
on  the  Gospels,  by  which  he  added  to  the  renown  he  had  acquired  as  the 
antagonist  of  David  Hume,  Dr  Gilbert  Gerard  was  delivering  at  King's 
College  that  course  of  Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism  which  he  afterwards 
published — the  first  work  of  the  kind,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  in  the 
Knglish  langUMge,  and  though  defective  and  now  entirely  superseded,  sot 
without  considerable  merit  for  the  time.  Some  fifty  years  ago,  the  late 
Dr  John  Brown,  then  only  pastor  of  a  Secession  Church  in  ESdinburgh, 
awakened  a  fresh  interest  in  New  Testament  criticism  by  a  class  whieh 
met  in  his  own  house  fur  the  study  of  the  Pauline  Epistles ;  and  such  wis 
the  influence  which  he  thus  acquired  in  his  own  religions  body,  that  it 
created  a  Chair  of  Exegctical  Theology,  and  appointed  him  as  its  first  Fto- 
fossor.  The  works  which  Dr  Brown  issued  from  the  press,  as  the  fruit  of 
these  studies,  and  of  his  pulpit  use  of  them,  are  well  known.  Dr  Esdie, 
his  successor,  has  worthily  sustained  the  interest  in  exegetical  study 
already  awakened,  and  his  Commentaries  on  the  Greek  Text  of  the 
Epistles  to  the  Ephesiaiis,  Colossians,  and  Galatians,  are  an  evidenee  of 
the  care  and  success  with  which  he  has  dug  in  this  mino.  In  the  Estsb- 
lisbed  and  afterwards  in  the  Free  Church,  Dr  Fairbaim  long  eto<id  almost 
alone  in  Scotland  (with  the  exception  of  Dr  Forbes,  now  Professor  of 
Hebrew  in  t\\Q  VIuVj^tkvV.^  q\  KV^T^<^\i\  m  lUe  earnest  pitMeeotioii  ol 
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Biblical  stady,  and  his  published  works  have  done  not  a  little  to  turn  the 
current  of  theological  inquiry  out  of  nn  almost  exclusively  systematic  into 
a  more  Biblical  channel.  Uis  most  recent  work,  which  we  shall  presently 
take  up  in  detail,  is  in  his  own  congenial  line ;  and  though,  as  originating 
in  a  course  of  pastoral  teaching,  the  highcf  purposes  of  the  pastoral  office 
are  chiefly  in  view,  the  canonical  authority  of  these  Epistles  is  carefully 
silted,  in  the  light  of  recent  attempts  to  undermine  it,  and  the  Epistles 
themselves  are  interpreted  on  strict  principles  of  criticism,  both  textual 
and  excgetical.  Dr  Gloag,  though  coming  more  recently  into  this  field,  is 
well  maintaining  the  credit  of  the  Established  branch  of  Scottish  Presby- 
teriani^jm.  His  previous  works,  and  his  contributions  to  this  Revietc, 
would  prepare  those  who  were  acquainted  with  them  for  something  valu- 
able in  his  present  work,  and  it  will  not  disappoint  expectation,  but  rather 
exceed  it. 

To  be»in,  then,  with  this  '*  Introduction  to  the  Pauline  Epistles,"  Dr 
Gloag  is  perhaps  right  in  saying  that  there  is  no  English  work  pretty 
similar  to  his  own,  except  Dr  Davidson's  earlier  and  later  Introductions 
to  the  New  Testament.  For  Home's  Introduction,  in  its  reconstructed  as 
well  as  in  its  older  form,  takes  a  much  wider  range,  and  other  able  Intro- 
ductions to  particular  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  to  be  found  only 
in  the  Commentaries  to  which  they  are  prefixed  Such  a  work,  therefore, 
as  Dr  Gloag's,  if  well  executed,  and  embracing  the  requisite  matter,  ought 
to  be  a  useful  manual  for  those  who  would  know  something  of  the  litera- 
ture of  this  division  of  the  New  Testament,  and  obtain  the  means  of 
weighing  the  many  questions  that  have  arisen  out  of  it,  but  who  may  have 
scanty  access  to  the  principal  books,  and  perhaps  be  unable  to  read  some  of 
them  ;  and  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  say  that  Dr  Gloag's  book  will  fulfil  that 
object.  The  most  recent  literature  of  his  subject  is  before  him,  and  he 
handles  it  with  ease  and  skill.  Along  with  a  full  statement  of  the  facts 
and  opinions  regarding  each  Epistle,  he  gives  an  essay  on  the  chief  points 
of  controversy  raised  by  them  respectively.  For  example,  on  the  question, 
Whether  our  Canon  embraces  all  the  Epistles  which  the  apostle  wrote  ?  ho 
dwells  at  considerable,  we  should  almost  say  undue,  length— deciding,  as 
we  think  rightly,  in  the  negative.  On  the  style  and  matter  of  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  the  remarks,  though  sensible,  might  have  been  improved  by 
something  of  that  grasp  and  that  subtle  apprehension  of  the  elements  of 
power  in  the  great  apostle,  which  strike  one  in  the  dissertations  of  Pro- 
fessor Jowett,  to  whom  Dr  Gloag  so  often  and  properly  refers,  and  which 
make  one  grieve  to  think  how  far  the  whole  supernatural  and  saving 
elements  of  Christianity  have  been  dissolved  in  his  mind  through  the 
application  of  what  is  falsely  styled  '*  the  higher  criticism."  The  two 
Essays  on  *'  Paul's  Views  of  the  Advent,"  and  on  **  The  Man  of  Sin,"  in  the 
Kpistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  are  entirely  to  our  mind.  In  the  latter  Essay, 
after  a  fair  statement  of  the  opinions  entertained  at  different  periods  of 
what  is  meant  by  ^'  The  man  of  sin,'  and  the  difficulties  attaching  to  each 
of  them,  the  author  comes  to  a  conclusion,  which,  though  now  regarded 
by  many  good  writers  as  antiquated  and  untenable,  is,  in  our  judgment, 
open  to  less  formidable  difficulties,  and  meets  more  of  the  conditions  oC 
the  question  than  any  other — that  it  points  to  that  apoftlatc^  Vtoia  «^«\a- 
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lical  Christianity  which,  thoagh  already  working  when  Paul  wrote,  WM 
precluded  fr«»m  revealing  itself  in  its  concrete  form  until  the  remofil  ol 
the  seat  of  Empire  from  Rome,  and  the  Bub.sequent  fall  of  the  Empire 
itself,  when  it  hasted  to  step  into  the  throne  of  the  Ccesars,  and  recon- 
structed the  Empire  in  an  eccftsinstical  form,  subduing  all  Roman  Chris- 
tendom to  one  '^  Man  "  seated  on  the  seven  hills  and  claiming  dinne 
prerogatives,  while  throwing  the  spell  of  a  sensuous  Christianity  orer  ill 
votaries,  the  better  to  consolidate  its  spiritual  despotism — an  aecureed 
system  to  be  overthrown  only  by  the  spirit  of*  the  Lord's  month,  and  the 
brightness  of  liis  coming.  The  Essay  on  '*  The  Factions  *'  in  the  CorinthiaB 
Church  is  a  good  statement  of  the  theories  on  that  much  controverted 
point  in  which  the  Germans  delight,  but  in  their  treatment  of  which  there 
is  more  of  laborious  trifling  than  anything  else,  in  our  judgment  Os 
"  The  Lord's  Supper  and  the  Agapas,"  the  author  had  a  fine  opportanitj 
for  going  to  the  root  of  some  great  Kucharistic  questions  which  are  s^d 
riiting  into  ominous  importance,  but  he  has  contented  himself  with 
explaining  how  the  abuses  complained  of  by  the  apostle  originated. 
On  ''Paul's  TheologiciU  Terms,"  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  such 
as  ''  righteousness,"  ''  faith,"  "  flesh  and  spirit,"  there  are  some  ezcelleot 
remarks ;  particularly  on  the  supposed  threefold  division  of  huma 
nature  into  ''  spirit,  soul,  and  body,"  and  other  like  attempts  t» 
extract  a  scheme  of  mental  philosophy  out  of  the  Bible.  But  we  most 
protest  against  the  assertion  that  the  distinction  between  the  monl 
and  the  ceremonial  branches  of  the  law  of  Moses  was  unknovm  to  the 
ancient  Jews — in  the  face  not  merely  of  the  general  strain  of  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy  and  similar  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  of  eoch 
decisive  passages  as  1  Sam.  xv.  22,  Prov.  xxi.  3,  IIos.  vL  6,  Mic.  vi.  7, 
and  Mark  xii.  33.  And  more  strongly  yet  must  we  protest  ogptiost  the 
assertion  that  the  apostle  identifies  the  moral  law  or  the  Mosaic  law  with 
'*  the  law  of  sin  and  death  "  (Kom.  viii.  2),  which  the  context  is  said  to  • 
favour.  The  treatment  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossiaiis  it 
lull,  and  the  replies  to  the  attacks  made  on  these  Epistles  by  the  sceptieal 
critics  are  good.  But  we  could  wish  that  there  were  less  of  a  half  apulo- 
getio  tone  in  such  rt?plies.  We  refer  here,  not  to  the  treatment  of  th« 
external  evidence,  which  must  be  investigated  on  criUcal  principles,  bot 
to  those  pretended  internal  evidences  of  a  later  hand  in  these  Epistles  whieb 
only  reveal  the  total  want  of  spiritual  insight  in  the  critics  themselTBS— > 
their  entire  incapacity  to  apprehend  the  deeper  principles  of  Christiaii 
truth,  and,  not  to  speak  of  the  want  of  spiritual  apprehension^  a  style  ol 
criticism  which  would  destroy  the  credit  of  some  of  the  most  authentie 
ancient  literature  which  we  possess.  We  cannot  follow  Dr  Gloag  thioogh 
the  rest  of  his  work.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  to  younger  clergy  and  stadsnti 
entering  on  the  critical  study  of  these  Epistles  with  any  adequate  fumi- 
turo,  this  work  will  be  found  a  trustworthy  guide,  and  raise  its  aathors 
reputation  in  this  important  branch  of  biblical  study. 

Dr  Fairbaim's  work  on  the  pastoral  Epistles  is  a  most  Taluable  addi- 
tion to  our  too  scanty  stock  of  such  works.  I'he  Introduction  goii 
less  into  minute  d^UoV  \Vv«ccv  V>t  Q\q^%.  \X\%^\\<;Aq  object  of  whote  book 
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18  iDtroduciion.  But  there  is  a  pleasant  vigour  and  compactness  about 
it ;  and  while  overlooking  nothing  of  consequence  in  the  arguments  of 
Schleiermacher,  Baur,  and  other  critics  of  the  sceptical  school,  there  is 
what  one  feels  the  want  of  in  some  do^ences  of  the  disputed  books,  a 
refreshing  firmness  of  tread  and  outcome  of  good  common  sense.  For 
example,  on  the  use  of  words  and  phrases  in  these  Epistles  which  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  acknowledged  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  are  alleged  to  be 
unpauline,  Dr  Fairbairn  well  says,  that  the  really  testing  questions  would 
be  such  as  these  :  *'  Does  any  term  occur  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  which 
was  not  in  use  when  the  apostle  lived  ?  Or,  are  words  used  in  senses 
which  were  not  acquired  till  a  later  time  ?  Dr,  finally,  are  these  terms  of 
thought  and  expression  not  appropriate  or  natural  for  the  aposUe  to  have 
employed  in  the  position  actually  occupied  by  him,  and  with  reference  to 
the  ends  for  which  he  lived  ?  Such  questions  would  be  strictly  relevant, 
and  if  capable  of  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  would  be  fatal  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  Epistles.  But  nothing  of  such  a  description  has  been 
established  "  (pp.  14,  15). 

We  are  glad  to  observe  the  care  which  Dr  Fairbairn  has  bestowed 
upon  the  text  of  these  Epistles— a  department  of  criticism  of  which  the 
majority  of  our  clergy  know  nothing  at  all,  but  which  will  by  and  by 
demand  more  attention.  While  the  text  of  Tischondorfs  eighth  and  last 
edition  is  adopted,  as  most  nearly  coinciding  with  what  the  author  judges 
to  be  the  correct  one,  it  is  not  slavishly  followed ;  for  twice  it  has  been 
adopted  with  hesitation  (in  the  former  case,  as  we  judge,  wrongly,^  in  the 
latter,  very  properly),  and  once  with  a  formal  dissent— a  good  reason  why 
he  should,  instead  of  adopting,  have  rejected  it  in  favour  of  the  received 
and  clearly  the  genuine  text. 

A  new  translation  of  any  portion  of  the  New  Testament  must  be  pre- 
pared to  encounter,  from  Bible-loving  Englishmen,  the  same  sort  of  preju- 
dice as  new  versions  of  the  Psalms  from  Scotch  Presbyterians.  It  is 
desirable,  therefore,  that  every  attention  should  be  paid  to  those  qualities 
which  will  alone  give  such  efforts  a  chance  of  general  favour — namely,  adhe- 
rence to  the  Authorised  Version  as  far  as  possible  consistently  with  fidelity, 
and,  where  that  requires  it  to  be  departed  from,  as  much  as  possible  of  that 
terse  simplicity,  purity,  and  rhythm  which  constitute  such  a  charm  in  our 
present  version.  Dr  Fairbairn 's  translation  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  might 
be  thought  not  to  need  these  qualities,  not  being  offered  as  a  contribution 
towasds  that  work  of  revisal  which  is  now  going  on  at  Westminster,  but 
simply  as  an  aid  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  text,  and  a  necessary 
accompaniment  of  the  Epository  Notes.  Be  it  so  ;  but  since  the  plan  was 
adopted  of  prefixing  to  the  notes  a  new  translation  of  the  text,  it  was 
surely  desirable  that  the  conditions  of  an  acceptable  and  agreeable  ver- 
sion, such  as  would  tell  favourably  on  ears  accustomed  to  our  present 
versions,  should  be  observed.  And  they  have  been  to  some  extent,  though 
scarcely  enough,  we  think.    In  several  places  the  Authorised  Version  has 

^  The  faulty  Greek  oonstniotion  here  adopted  by  Tischendorf  and  our  author 
seemi  to  ub  to  be  an  early  corruption  of  the  genuine  text.     In  the  very  next  verse 
the  proper  oonatraotion  ii  found,  and  the  parallels  adduced  to  vis.\a&^  SX.  ^t^\x^^» 
stiictly  parallel :  if  it  is  genuine  here  it  stands  alone  in  \>\i«  lil«'«  T««\A.T&«tL\.. 
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been  departed  from,  where  nothing  whatever  is  thereby  gained,  and  modem- 
isms  have  been  in  some  places  needles&ly  introduced.  "  Who  only  hoik 
immortality"  should  not  have  been  changed  into  ''  Who  only  h<iM  immor- 
tality." In  2  Tim.  iii.  1,  the  unbibUcal  word  "  however"— (This  know, 
however) —mi^t  have  been  avoided.  In  1  Tim.  iv.  6,  where  our  versioii 
has  *'  If  thou  put  the  brethren  in  remembrance  of  these  things,"  which 
perhaps  is  scarcely  exact  enough,  we  have  a  phrase  quite  alien  from  Biblical 
English,  and  far  too  modem  to  be  agreeable  here — ^*  By  submitting  these 
things  to  the  brethren."  Surely,  '*  If  thou  put  (or  set)  these  things  before 
the  brethren  "  might  have  sufficed  (for  the  participial  form  is  not  needed  to 
bring  out  the  obvious  sense).  In  1  Tim.  iv.  11,  the  rendering  "  Chai;gB 
these  things,  and  teach  "  is  not  English ;  for  though  when  per9ons  are 
meant,  *'  charge  "  is  the  best  rendering,  where  things  are  intended  (as  here) 
*^  command,"  as  in  the  Authorised  Version,  is  alone  suitable.  It  was  right, 
perhaps,  to  mark  the  distinction  between  r/x^v,  <*  child,"  and  »<«?,  <'  son,"  at 
the  opening  of  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy — '^  To  Timothy,  mine  own,"  or 
**  my  true  ch'dd^'  and  "  To  Timothy,  ray  beloved  cAi/cj?,"  thereby  emphasiaiog 
at  the  outset  that  endearing  relationship.  But  to  continue  that  word  fur- 
ther down,  **  This  charge  1  commit  to  thee,  child  Timothy  "  (1  Tim.  i.  18), 
is  surely  a  mistake,  and  one  which  we  see  Ellicott  avoids.  (We  suppose  it 
is  by  an  oversight  that  Titus  is  addressed  as  my  true  son^  though  the  wofd 
is  Ti*n»,  i.  4.)  One  more  rendering  we  notice  of  a  different  kind : — '*  For 
there  is  one  God,  one  Mediator  also,  between  God  and  man,  [a]  man,  Christ 
Jesus."  Now,  first,  it  was  a  pity  to  sacrifice  the  English  idiom  to  the 
Greek.  In  English  we  do  not  speak  of  a  mediator  *^  of  "  two  conflicting 
parties  :  '^  between  God  and  men  "  is  the  proper  English,  as  in  our  own 
version.  But  more  objectionable  is  ^'  [a]  man,  Christ  Jesus,"  which  si^- 
gests  to  the  English  ear  what  is  not  correct,  that  our  Lord  was  merely  to 
individual  man.  What  our  author  aims  at  expressing  is  the  importuit 
fact  that  in  the  designation  of  our  Lord  to  the  mediatorial  office,  II is  **■  man- 
hood "  was  expressly  provided  for.  But  if  this  is  to  be  conveyed  in  Eng- 
lish, it  must  either  bo  by  some  such  phrase  as  "  Christ  Jesus  [MmseU] 
man,''  or  if  that  is  objected  to,  as  our  own  and  all  previous  English  Terdou 
except  the  Rhemish  does — "  the  man,  Christ  Jesus."  (The  Rhemish  has 
simply,  "  Christ  Jesus,  man.") 

But  though  we  have  made  these  somewhat  small  criticisms,  no  one  h 
more  sensible  than  the  writer  of  this  notice  how  much  easier  it  is  to 
detect  imperfections  in  a  new  version  of  any  portion  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, than  to  execute  the  same  task  welL  And  we  now  gladly  come  to 
the  "  Expository  Notes,"  as  they  are  modestly  caUed.  Of  these  we  have 
nothing  to  say  but  in  the  way  of  commendation.  The  ripe  wisdom 
shewn  in  the  handling  of  the  various  topics  which  these  Epistles  bring 
up  for  consideration  is  as  great  as  the  exegetical  accuracy  with  which  the 
sense  of  each  statement  is  investigated  and  expressed.  It  is  difficult  to 
give  examples  where  so  many  might  justly  be  given.  But  we  may  refer 
to  such  bracketed  paragraphs  as  that  on  "  How  far  Christian  ministos 
should  in  their  preaching  disclose  their  more  marked  personal  experioieHr 
or  should  interweave  teleT^uceH  to  their  spiritual  history  with  their  mam* 
festatious  o!  divine  lrvx\<\i\,o  >«\i'5i\x  l^>Xsy«-TaKVL'^  ^'^»^>V^\.  The  sabjectof 
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women  teaching  in  public,  and  all  that  is  said  of  women  in  1  Tim.  ii.  11-15, 
is  admirably  handled.  The  view  given  of  that  much  controverted  verse, 
1  Tim.  V.  17,  is,  we  have  no  doubt,  the  correct  one,  and  the  subject  is 
treated  with  much  judgment.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  what  is 
said  of  "  the  deposit,"  1  Tim.  vi.  20  ;  of  the  alleged  diminution  of  the 
Apostle's  confidence  in  Timothy  between  the  writing  of  his  first  and 
second  Epistles  to  that  attached  son  in  the  faith,  and  of  the  time  pre. 
dieted  when  men  "  would  not  endure  sound  teaching,  but  with  itching 
ears  would  heap  to  themselves  teachers  "  (2  Tim.  iv.  3).  We  emphatically 
approve  of  the  whole  view  given  of  the  offices  mentioned  in  these  Pastoral 
Epistles — we  refer  to  that  of  ltr/r»«a'«f,  «-fi^i3i/ri^«f,  %um.yy%Xi€riit — more 
satisfactory  than  the  treatment  of  the  same  terms  by  Dr  Gloag  (to 
which,  however,  in  the  main  we  do  not  object). 

No  two  critics  can  be  expected  to  agree  as  to  the  precise  sense  of  every 
phrase  and  term  in  three  such  Epistles  as  these  ;  and  if  we  differ  from 
our  author  in  some  places,  this  has  in  no  degree  diminished  our  sense  of 
the  real  value  of  his  present  work.  The  word  ;^«fir/B»«  ("  gifts  of  grace"), 
fourteen  times  used  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  only  once  elsewhere  (1 
Pet  iv.  10),  "  aZvxzi/a  means  an  endowment  or  gift  of  grace  bestowed  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  for  sojne  special  ministration  or  official  service^*  (p.  188.) 
But  this  cannot  be  alleged  in  view  of  Rom.  v.  15,  "  But  not  as  the 
offence  [of  Adam],  so  also  is  the  free  gift"  (oi  justifying  "  righteousness 
in  Christ  **),  where  the  word  has  certainly  no  reference  to  any  special 
ministration  or  official  service  of  Christians  or  Christian  ministers.  Tit. 
i.  1  is  thus  rendered  :  "  Paul,  a  servant  of  God,  also  an  apostle  of  Jesus 
Christ,  for  the  faith  of  God's  elect,"  instead  of  "  according  to  the  faith  of 
God's  elect,"  as  in  the  Authorised  Version.  Now,  notwithstanding  what 
Ellicott,  followed  by  Alford  and  our  author,  says  in  defence  of  this 
meaning  of  umru,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  sense  of 
it  would  never  have  been  thought  of  but  for  an  imaginary  difficulty 
in  the  apostle's  statement,  according  to  our  version — as  if  it  implied  that 
**  the  faith  or  knowledge  of  individuals  was  the  rule  or  norma  of  the 
apostle's  knowledge"  (Ellicott,  in  loc.) — whereas  all  we  understand  the 
apostle  to  say  is,  that  his  official  teaching  and  "  the  faith  of  God's  elect," 
were  entirely  accordant. 

These,  however,  are  but  examples  of  such  difference  of  opinion  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture  as  may  be  expected  of  any  two  earnest  students, 
and  the  statement  of  which  only  helps  to  aid  the  studies  of  others.  On  the 
whole,  we  can  desire  nothing  better  for  any  young  pastor  than  that  he 
should  set  himself  to  a  systematic  study  of  these  Pastoral  Epistles,  with 
this  book  constantly  by  him,  and  that  he  should  write  out  from  time  to 
time  his  own  thoughts  on  the  leading  topics  and  ideas  suggested  by  the 
text  and  by  Dr  Fairbaim's  exposition  of  it.  In  so  doing  he  will,  if  we 
mistake  not,  find  increasing  reason  to  value  its  general  accuracy  and 
wisdontL  We  have  no  space  left  to  notice  the  three  Dissertations  in  the 
Appendix,  the  second  of  which  will  be  found  full,  carefully  wrought  out, 
and,  as  we  judge,  satisfactory. 
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A  Popvlar  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.     By  D.  D.  Whedok,  D.D. 
Vol.  I.     Loudon  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton-     1874. 

Messrs  Hodder  &  Stoughton  have  done  a  service  to  the  large  pablk 
who  are  non -professional  students  of  the  Bible,  by  publishing  thi«  work 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Dr  Whedon  is  an  American  expositor  ood- 
uected  with  the  Episcopal  Methodist  Church.  The  first  volume  befon 
us  contains  the  first  two  Gospels.  The  authorised  version  is  used  (nnfoi^ 
tuuately  not  in  paragraph,  but  verse  divisions)  as  the  text,  and  the  notes 
fill  nearly  the  whole  of  every  page.  They  draw  lai^ely  from  such  writen 
as  Alford,  Stanley,  Thomson,  &c,  in  elucidation  of  geography,  antiquitiei^ 
and  the  like  ;  but  follow  only  too  closely  Hengstenberg  on  Old  Testament 
citations.  Allowing  for  the  Armeniauism  of  the  author,  which  is  not 
obtruded,  the  theology,  so  far  as  developed,  is  orthodox  ;  and  there  is  a 
judicious  combination  of  practical  religious  lessons  with  strictly  exegetictl 
explanations.  Sometimes  we  find  inelegancies  of  style,  and  here  and 
there  a  too  slavish  adheitiuce  to  American  authorities,  where  these  ire 
not  the  latest  or  best.  For  example,  he  quotes  Robinson's  note  as  to  the 
date  of  our  Lord's  birth,  based  on  Ideler,  and  does  not  name  Wieseler. 
He  accepts,  too,  the  insertion  of  Joachim's  name  in  the  genealogy  (Matt 
i.  11)  on  the  slenderest  authority.  But  though  not  always  quite  tniit- 
worthy,  the  book  is,  in  point  of  scholarship,  a  decided  improvement  on 
its  predecessor,  Barnes,  and  a  welcome  addition  to  our  stock  of  helps  for 
the  English  reader.  The  Harmony  prefixed,  though  divided  like  both 
Bobinsou's  and  Gardiner's  into  nine  periods,  does  not  adopt  the  ame 
points  of  division  as  they,  but  what  seems  to  us  a  far  more  natural  and 
real  arrangement,  following  the  stages  in  the  inward  development  of  the 
Jjord's  ministry. 


Miscellaneous. 

Facta  non  Verba  ;  A  Comparison  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  Chanty 
in  England.    By  the  Author  of  *'  Contrasts."    W.  Isbister  t  Cb. 

Loudon.     1874. 

The  amount  of  effort  made  at  present  all  over  England  for  Uie  relief  of 
poverty  and  ignorance  is  little  known  even  to  the  English  themselves,  modi 
less  to  other  nations.  Protestantism  has  always  been  misrepresented  hj 
Popery  as  alike  godless  and  selfish,  and  we  have  held  our  peace,  tnd 
been,  perhaps,  too  indifferent  to  the  charge.  In  some  respects,  indeed, 
where  Popery  has  been  unjust  to  us,  we  have  been  more  than  just  to 
Popery.  There  are  few  devout  Englishwomen,  perhaps,  who  do  no* 
think  with  a  sort  of  tender  awe  of  the  life  of  a  nun,  or  who  can  resist  the 
ideal  romance  of  the  convent  school.  The  seclusion  and  the  quiet  are  » 
different  from  the  open  freedom  and  bustle  of  our  family  life  and  jmUie 
class  teaching,  that  we  fancy  a  grace  and  beauty  where  they  do  not  ittBf 
exist.  Vf  e  bave  \>eeii  Vck  t\v«  WXAt , tAo ^  of  listening  with  meeknsM  to  the 
aaaertiou  oi  Bioman  OoA^ic^^caf^i^^X*  >iXi^  v.-^^Xfexsi  ^V  VMM^^t^j^of  nniinc* 
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and  of  dealing  with  poverty  generally,  carried  on  by  their  conventual 
establishments,  is  so  superior  to  ours,  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  but 
hide  our  faces  in  shame  and  confusion.  A  book  which  should  go 
thoroughly  into  this  subject,  collecting  statistics  on  both  sides,  and  point- 
ing out  what  was  really  worthy  of  imitation,  would  be  a  great  boon  in 
these  times,  when  England  seems  in  danger  of  drifting  into  feeble  imita- 
tions of  what  may  not  after  all  be  so  admirable,  if,  indeed,  she  do  not  at 
last  ignorantly  accept  the  worse  reality.  The  book  before  us  scarcely 
answers  this  end.  In  facts  we  think  it  is  as  correct  and  impartial  as  it 
is  interesting,  but  in  its  deductions  it  is  somewhat  vague  and  inconclusive, 
and  leaves  the  question  of  superiority  a  little  doubtful  after  alL 

Is  England  an  uncharitable  nation  ?  Its  splendid  universities,  its 
immense  hospitals,  its  numerous  charity  schools  and  almshouses,  its  eager 
subscriptions  to  sudden  distresses  at  home  or  abroad,  all  answer,  No. 
Such  occasional  contributions  to  foreign  famines,  war  desolations,  and 
sicknesses,  are  unknown  to  continental  nations  ;  and  we  may  safely  com- 
pare our  voluntary  charitable  and  educational  endowments  with  any 
which  Popery  has  wrung  from  the  terror  and  remorse  of  dying-beds. 
How,  then,  have  we  failed  to  organise  our  work  so  as  to  make  it  tell  upon 
the  community,  both  as  regards  the  helpless  and  the  helped  ?  It  is  at 
this  point  that  our  author  has  done  good  service.  He  has  endeavoured 
to  shew  that  Protestantism  can  touch  the  distress  and  poverty  of  its 
humbler  members,  and  can  reach  by  its  freer  action  deeper  into  the 
disease,  and  higher  towards  its  cure.  Leaving  aside  our  public  charitable 
institutions,  he  takes  what  is  purely  woman's  work  among  the  poor  and 
miserable.  In  eleven  most  interesting  sketches,  he  tells  of  Miss  Bye  and 
Annie  Macpherson,  who  have  rescued  hundreds  of  street  arabs  and  gutter 
children,  and  placed  them  in  happy  homes  beyond  the  Atlantic ;  of 
Johanna  Chandler's  and  Miss  Gilbert's  work  among  the  epileptic  and 
the  blind  ;  of  Mrs  Hilton's  crkihe ;  of  Mary  Carpenter's  and  Mary 
Whately's  mission  work  at  home  and  abroad  ;  of  Sarah  Eobinson's 
temperance  efforts  among  soldiers  ;  of  Adeline  Cooper's  working-men's 
clubs ;  and  the  nursing  schools  of  Mary  Merry  weather.  And  he  asks : 
''  Had  these  ladies,  the  brief  sketch  of  whose  lives  and  labours  I 
have  given,  been  the  inmates  of  a  convent,  no  matter  how  well  or- 
ganised, and  imder  a  set  of  rules  drawn  up  by  even  the  most  liberal- 
minded  priests,  could  the  result  of  their  labours  have  been  greater,  or  have 
conferred  more  honour  on  the  country  of  which  they  are  natives,  or  the 
religion  which  they  profess  ?  Had  they  chosen  St  Mary  Alacoque  as 
their  model  instead  of  Dorcas,  the  *  woman  full  of  good  works  and  alms- 
deeds  which  she  did,'  their  devotion  could  hardly  have  conferred  greater 
benefits  on  mankind,  and  would  certainly  have  been  less  intelligible." 

It  is  no  easy  task  which  these  noble  women  have  imposed  upon  them- 
selves. It  is  no  light  work  to  encounter  the  poverty,  dirt,  and  degrada- 
tion of  great  cities  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  results  of  their 
work  will  compare  very  favourably  with  mere  Eoman  Catholic  organisa- 
tion for  doing  the  work.  This  organisation  is  their  chief  boast.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  women  with  few  family  ties  are  best  fitted  to  go  where 
infection  is  to  be  encountered,  where  ample  time  mwaXi  \^  ^n^'^^  ^^^ 
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entire  devotion  to  the  work  must  be  the  mainspring  of  their  life.  Tkt 
we  might  learn  something  from  our  Boman  Catholic  sisters  in  this  direc- 
tion we  are  willing  to  allow  ;  but  the  deadening,  degrading  effects  of 
Komanism  itself  are  manifested  by  the  following  contrast : 

''  The  reader,  if  he  has  resided  any  time  in  Paris,  may  have  noticed  at 
uight  a  number  of  men  and  women  employed  about  the  streets,  who  bat 
rarely  make  their  ap})earance  in  the  day  time — the  chiffoniers  and  tbe 
valageurs  (the  latter  the  scavengers  of  Paris).  They  are,  as  may  be 
imagined,  of  the  poorest  of  the  Parisian  ^pulation.  It  mi^bt  be  cod- 
sidered,  from  the  nature  of  their  occupation,  that  considerable  a£bity 
existed  between  them  ;  but  this,  however,  would  be  a  most  erroneoug 
conclusion.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  communities  holding  more 
antagonistic  principles.  The  chiffoniers  are  certainly  honest,  so  are  the 
valageurs,  but  there  their  similarity  ends.  The  chiffoniers,  both  men 
and  women,  are  drunken,  quarrelsome,  and  filthily  dirty  in  tiieir  babitfc 
The  valageurs  are  sober,  industrious,  and  well-conducted,  it  being  a  ^ry 
rare  case  for  one  to  come  under  the  notice  of  the  police.  The  chiffonier* 
are  to  a  man  Catholic,  the  valageurs  to  a  man  Protestant  Singdarly 
enough,  the  two  principal  colonies  of  these  communities  are  in  thesune 
quariier  of  Paris,  separated  only  by  a  couple  of  streets.  Any  loality 
more  filthy  than  that  inhabited  by  the  chiffoniers  it  would  be  impoesible 
to  imagine,  nor  any  more  cleanly  and  well-ordered  than  that  of  the 
valageurs.  The  latter  have  their  schools,  partly  maintained  by  them- 
selves, and  partly  supplemented  by  charitable  contributions,  besides  their 
chapel  and  oenefit  funds.  Few  would  imagine,  from  their  cleanly  appeir- 
ance  on  the  Sabbath,  the  unpleasant  nature  of  their  ordinary  oocapatiooB. 
Their  divine  service,  too,  is  admirably  performed  ;  and  the  singing  of 
their  hymns  (many  of  which  date  from  the  days  of  the  Huguenots)  is  more 
than  creditable.  A  number  of  Parisian  ladies  and  gentlemen  (Protestanti) 
take  this  community  under  their  protection,  and  work  together  m 
energetically  and  as  perfectly  without  scandal  as  in  our  English  Protestant 
institutions.  The  chiffoniers,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  exception  of 
occasionally  a  Sister  of  Charity  or  Mercy  plying  her  womanly  work,  h*^ 
none,  or  few  of  the  better  classes  to  visit  them,  and  their  dwellings  W|d 
institutions  are,  for  dirt  and  demoralisation,  a  proverb  in  the  mouths  of 
Parisians." 


Journal  of  Henry  Cochhurn  ;  being  a  Continuation  of  the  Memoriab  ofi^ 
Time,     1831-1854.     2  vols.     Edmonstone  &  Douglas.     1874. 

Lord  Cockburn's  "  Memorials  "  was  a  book  of  gossip  :  his  "  Jonw 
is  a  book  of  history.  There  is  good  history  in  the  Memorials,  and  there » 
some  capital  gossip  in  the  Journal ;  but  still  this  is  the  true  distinctioB 
between  them,  far  more  than  the  fact  that  the  Journal  continues  his  liw 
from  1830  onwards.  The  present,  at  least,  is  a  book  of  national  interest 
and  value. 

Yet  of  fine  confused  gossipy  "  feeding  "  in  it,  we  recall,  as  we  doee  it» 
his  description  of  Coruisk,  of  Lord  Pitmilly's  legs  in  the  wet  streefci" 
Stirling,  the  delicious  remembrance  of  "  Dear  Scott !  the  plain  dre«,^ 
guttural  burred  voice,  the  lame  walk,  the  thoughtful  heavy  face  with  iti 
mantling  smile  "  ;  the  fac  simile  of  a  page  of  Clialmers*  ahorthaDd  vs^ 
stolen  by  Cock  bum  after  a  speech  which  made  him  "  shed  tears  of  f^ 
admiration'* ;  John  Dunlop,  whom  every  one  loved,  but  who  "invpf^^ 
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ance  was  exceedingly  like  a  little,  old,  grey  cuddy";  and  the  last  entry  in 
the  diary,  with  the  repose  of  death  creeping  through  every  line  of  its  won- 
derful description  of  the  Lay  of  Ayr.  But  as  we  open  the  Tolumes  again, 
five  hundred  other  points  catch  the  eye.  And  occn^onally  they  are  summed 
up,  as  when  in  1836  he  crushes  into  a  paragraph  a  description  of  the 
'^ astonishing  intellectual  fermentation"  of  that  busy  time,  and  in  1847 
looks  back  and  reviews  his  century.  "  A  wise  man,"  he  says,  "  would 
like  to  have  seen  the  past  age,  but  to  live  in  this  one."  Then  besides  the 
social,  there  are  the  political  and  the  legal  histories  of  progress,  both  full 
of  biographical  interest  and  of  shrewd  generalisation.  But  we  leave  them 
all  for  the  ecclesiastical,  into  the  strong  tides  of  which  the  calm  lawyer 
is  gradually  and  reluctantly  drawn,  confessing  at  last  that  they  contain 
the  highest  contemporary  history  of  his  country.  And  if  ever  a  book 
was/eto  opportunitatej  it  is  one  which  comes  out  exactly  when  the  old 
coil  it  records  has  come  up,  after  thirty  years'  repose,  for  readjustment, 
or  at  least  for  judgment  on  appeal. 

Lord  Cockburn  was  a  Scotch  Whig,  having  therefore  the  possibility  of 
sympathies  with  the  Kirk,  but  tinged  a  little  at  first  with  the  irreligious 
tone  which  characterised  some  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  Ediriburgh 
Review.  In  1833  he  records  the  proposal  of  the  Veto  as  following  upon 
*'  the  first  serious  attack  in  modern  times  on  patronage,"  and,  as  on  the 
whole  right,  being  the  "  least  dangerous  scheme  that  can  be  suggested." 
But  he  then  thought  the  "  wild  party  "  worked  it  injudiciously,  there 
being  an  "  Evangelical  race  between  them  and  the  Dissenters."  The 
collision  came  in  1838  on  the  Auchterarder  case.  Cockburn  says  the  object 
of  the  judges  in  giving  what  he  thought  a  wrong  decision  legally  was 
"  to  pi-eserve  patronage  :  I  wish  they  may  not  have  ruined  it."  But  he 
adds,  "  The  Church  will  be  on  fire  at  the  principles  avowed  by  some  of 
the  judges."  And  accordingly  this  opened  the  new  chapter,  in  the  f^unous 
Assembly  of  that  year,  which  refused  in  the  meantime  to  suspend  the 
Veto  Act,  and  issued  the  "  Declaration  of  Independence."  "  All  this," 
says  Cockburn,  "  I  think  quite  right,"  on  constitutional  principle  ;  though 
he  adds,  with  emphatic  italicising,  that  Tory  and  Eadical  "  concurred, 
when  they  were  not  religious^  in  their  condemnation  of  the  measures  of  the 
Assembly."  Cockburn  himself  all  through  this  book  avoids  looking  at 
things  from  a  religious  standpoint,  and  his  testimony  from  the  purely 
legal  side  is  made  more  telling  by  the  reluctance  with  which  it  is  given, 
and  by  his  often  falling  back  on  the  maxim  that  '*  the  Church  no  doubt 
must  be  subject  to  the  law,  and  to  the  law  as  delivered  by  the  Courts." 
On  the  bench  he  often  held  the  same  warning  language,  but  when  driven 
to  decide  deliberately  on  cases  of  absolute  collision  with  the  "law  as 
delivered  by  the  Courts,"  eg.  the  deposition  of  the  Strathbogie  ministers, 
he  acknowledges  frankly,  that  if  the  Church  be  independent,  refusal  to 
obey  is  legitimate.  The  issues  of  all  this  the  Churchmen  foresaw  much 
more  clearly  than  the  lawyers,  and  Cockburn's  education  in  the  matter 
on  the  Scotch  Bench  (and  by  far  the  weightiest  lawyers  who  sat  there 
at  the  time  agreed  with  him  in  his  views)  is  very  curious.  "  The  practical 
result "  of  the  Court's  actings  "  is,  that  as  a  separate  and  independent 
power,  the  Chuich  is  altogether  superseded."    **  We  Yia^e  liicyw  V\^A3^Ssjl 
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Scotland  a  thing  called  a  Church.  .  .  .  This  newly  didcovered  legil 
Church  may  be  the  best  of  all  possible  Churches,  but  it  is  not  the  Choxdi 
which  any  one  Scotchman  believed  he  had  adopted.''  This  "utter 
annihilation  of  the  Church ''  as  an  independent  authority,  Cockbum  had 
found  in  the  principles  of  the  early  judgments,  and  in  the  later  he  tracee 
the  applications  of  it  in  the  more  extreme  decisions  both  on  patronage 
and  on  the  admission  of  quoad  sacra  and  Original  Secession  ministerB  to 
the  Church.  These  applications  he  is  very  indignant  at,  holding  them  to 
go  beyond  even  the  Erastian  principle  which  had  regulated  the  whole, 
and  he  predicts,  "  groaning  for  the  Court  of  Session,"  that  these  more 
offensive  injunctions  and  interdicts  will  at  some  time  be  retreated  from, 
or  at  least  will  not  be  held  a  precedent  for  ordinary  caaea.  But  it  waa 
about  the  "  principle''  the  Church  had  to  deal,  and  that  not  with  the  Oouits, 
but  with  the  Legislature.  Moderation  on  the  part  of  the  Courts  might 
have  postponed  the  decision,  and  the  abolition  of  patronage  or  the  expulsioii 
of  the  quoad  sacra  ministers  might  have  avoided  it  for  the  time  ;  but  the 
principle  of  the  decisions  remained,  and  the  course  the  thing  took  bnraght 
swiftly  together  all  the  elements  of  a  final  and  tragic  catastrophe. 
Cockbum  gives  only  the  legal  side  of  this  :  the  "  hurrying  steps  "  of  the 
other  actors  in  the  concluding  scene  one  hears  better  in  the  more  massive 
work  of  Dr  Buchanan,  long  ago  the  mover  of  the  "  Declaration  of 
Independence  "  of  1838,  and  now  the  sole  survivor  of  the  grand  events 
"  quorum  pars  magiia  fuit"  Our  judge  indeed  refers  for  the  Churdi^ 
Claim  of  Right  to  Dunlop's  great  State-paper  itself,  adding,  **  Whenever 
history  shall  try  to  describe  these  events,  that  paper  must  be  its  guide 
and  its  mine.  It  is  the  essence  of  the  whole  story.''  But  thoroughly  as  it 
sums  up  what  he  had  previously  come  to  hold  as  the  conatitntional  fact, 
Cockburn  cannot  help  adding,  ^'  It  may  seriously  be  doubted  whether  ooia 
be  a  Church  that  is  now  compatible  with  a  connection  with  the  State." 
This  suggestion  was  before  the  Disruption,  and  immediately  after  it  he 
starts  the  idea  of  union  among  the  non-established  Presbyterians,  stating 
the  difficulties  with  great  accuracy.  "  The  only  obstacle  is,  that  most  of 
the  old  Dissenters  are  now  Voluntaries,  whereas  all  the  members  of  the 
Free  Church  have  hitherto  thought,  not  merely  that  our  Establishment 
was  expedient,  but  that  its  erection  was  the  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate. 
This  principle,  however,  will  abate  under  disestablishment ;  and  though 
Voluntaryism  prevails  among  other  Dissenters  individually,  it  is  not  one 
of  their  standards  as  a  religious  community."  After  the  crisis  of  1843, 
however  (when  the  Church  sacriGce  for  once  melts  Lord  Cockbum  into 
pure  and  unrestrained  sympathy),  he  relapses  into  his  position  of  general 
but  genial  criticism. 

The  great  defect  of  the  book  and  of  this  discussion  is  that  it  is  too 
purely  Scotch.  The  question  which  so  fascinated  Cockbum  was  one  not 
national,  but  world-wide :  the  churchmen  partially  apprehended  this,  but 
the  lawyers  did  not,  and  hence  even  when  a  strong  brain  and  heart  like 
this  reaches  the  true  conclusion,  it  has  not  formula  adequate  to  ezpraat 
it.  He  laughs  at  Lord  Medwyn  for  quoting  Gelasius  in  the  Aucbtenidtf 
case  on  a  ''  mere  question  of  Scotch  law  : "  but  Cockbum's  own  admii- 
siona  before  Yve  is  doxie  y^con^  >i\^\>  >\i^  C?qxit<i\v  <^estioii  mmB  not  a  men 
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question  of  Scotch  law,  but  of  those  diviue  or  human  rights  which  limit 
the  operation  of  all  civil  law,  and  in  discussing  which  the  learning  of  no 
age  is  without  its  use. 


The  Art  Tea>cking  of  the  Primitive  Church,  By  the  Rev.  R.  St  Johw 
Tyrwhitt,  M. a.  London :  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge. 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  having  enlisted  Mr  Tyrwhitt  among  its  writers.  No  one  in  England, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Mr  Ruskin,  has  written  on  art  with  such 
fulness  of  knowledge  and  grace  of  style  as  Mr  Tyrwhitt.  The  present 
volume  required,  however,  another  qualification  besides  love  for  art ; 
and  even  those  most  jealous  of  art  in  the  domain  of  religion  will  be  satis- 
fied with  the  sound  and  cautious  principles  laid  down  by  Mr  Tyrwhitt. 
Fond  as  he  is  of  artistic  beauty,  religious  truth  and  edification  arc  still 
dearer  to  him  ;  he  will  not  consent  to  sacrifice  their  more  sacred  claims 
to  any  other.  He  maintains,  as  we  believe  with  perfect  justice,  that  art 
may  be  used  in  the  service  of  religion.  He  truly  says,  "  The  teaching  of 
our  Lord  by  spoken  parable  involves  His  sanction  to  instruction  by 
painted  parable  and  allegory,  which  is  virtually  the  same  method."  In 
another  place  he  says  with  not  less  truth,  that  the  rude  symbolic  pictures 
of  the  vine  or  of  the  pastor  bearing  the  lost  lamb — so  common  among  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  church— are  simply  picture-writing  of  the  words, 
"  I  am  the  True  Vine,"  or  "  I  am  the  Good  Shepherd."  Such  pictures, 
however,  were  symbolical,  and  not  representative.  Their  object  was  to 
impress  a  certain  Personality  and  a  certain  truth  upon  the  beholder's 
mind ;  but  they  did  not  profess  to  give  a  correct  representation  of  how 
He  looked.  Safety  is  only  secured,  Mr  Tyrwhitt  maintains,  in  religious 
art,  when  this  rule  is  made  absolute,  namely,  that  pictures  shall  be  sym- 
bolic, not  representative.  He  adds,  that  religious  painting  ought  at  its 
best  to  be  a  kind  of  artistic  preaching,  a  proclamation  of  truth  in  Christ. 
"  And  if  there  has  been  true  desire  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  painter,  it 
will  somehow  be  felt  by  the  spectator ;  he  will  understand,  that  is  to  say, 
that  a  man  gone  before  him  has  devoutly  sought  to  serve  God  by  his  art; 
and  that  feeling  ought  to  be  the  chief  value,  if  not  the  chief  beauty,  of 
the  picture  to  him.'*  In  days  when  we  hear  so  much  of  the  adoration  of 
the  sacrament,  it  may  be  interesting  to  read  Mr  Tyrwhitt 's  view  of  the 
real  character  of  this  practice  : 

"  There  is,"  he  writes,  "  a  kind  of  Pagan's  Progress  from  the  sign  of 
Divine  Attribute  to  the  fetiche  or  image  worshipped  for  its  own  sake. 
It  has  been  too  often  made  even  in  the  Christian  church,  and  it  may  be 
observed  in  full  completion  in  our  own  days.  It  seems  to  belong  to  all 
religious  systems  in  which  a  caste  in  any  form  are  definitely  and  absolutely 
separated  from  the  people." 

This  book  will  be  found  simply  delightful  by  all  who  have  any  interest 
in  the  art  teaching  of  the  primitive  church,  and  even  those  who  have  rathj^^ 
an  objection  to  art  teaching  altogether,  may  xelax  «oisi«^\kaX.  cjl  '^^ 
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severity  of  their  views  if  they  can  be  persuaded  to  put  tLeiuselves  auder 
the  guidance  of  a  teacher  so  judicious  and  so  intelligeut  as  Mr  Tyrwhiit 
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Church  and  Home  Lessons  from  the  Book  of  the  Prophet  Hosea^  by  the 
Bev.  A.  C.  Thiselton,  Dublin  (Nisbet  &  Co.),  is  a  practical  popular  exposi- 
tion, written  with  evangelical  earnestness,  of  a  portion  of  Holy  Writ 
seldom  studied  for  pulpit  use  so  carefully  as  by  the  author.  A  book  of 
thoughtful  and  really  able  sermons  on  the  parable  of  the  talents  (Matt 
zxv.),  is  entitled  Stewardship  of  Life^  by  the  Rev.  James  Stirling,  of  the 
City  Hoad  Congregational  Church,  London  (Hodder  &  Stoughton) ;  but  we 
marvel  at  being  told  that  the  unprofitable  servant  **  entered  on  the  heirship 
of  his  own  causations,"  and  that  his  soul  *^  discharged  on  itself  its  arrowy 
war."  The  Rev.  Adolph  Saphir,  in  Christ  and  the  Church  (Nisbet  &  Co.), 
gives  ten  sermons  on  the  Apostolic  Commission  (Matt,  zzyiii.  18-20),  in 
which  we  have  another  specimen  of  his  interesting  preaching,  pecuhariy 
rich  with  Scripture  illustrations  and  comparisons,  which  do  not  appear  on 
the  surface,  but  are  seen  when  uncovered  to  bo  as  real  as  they  are  beaatifuL 
We  refer  our  readers  for  one  instance  out  of  many  to  his  remarks  on 
Babel,  p.  360.  Apostolic  Times  and  their  Lessons,  by  the  Rev.  C.  II. 
Ramsden,  M.A.,  vicar  of  Chilham  (Ilatchards),  is  what  it  professes  to  be, 
a  series  of  '^  plain  practical  readings  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles."  We 
welcome  heartily  Mr  Lupton's  continuation  of  his  translation  of  the  works 
of  Dean  Colet.  The  volume  on  Romans  we  noticed  at  length  in  a  previow 
number.  The  present  volume,  Exposition  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians (George  Bell  &  Sons),  contains  the  Latin  original,  Mr  Laptmf 
accurate  version  into  English,  and  a  paper  on  Colet's  writings  and  opinions. 
The  cummentiry  does  not  only  deserve  a  place  in  the  museum  of  past 
hermeneutics,  but  will  be  found  helpful  to  the  present  study  of  the  epistle. 
The  A  nalj^tical  Introduction  and  Azotes  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebreun^hj 
the  Rev.  W.  A.  O'Connor,  B.A.  (Longmans),  has  the  same  brevity  which 
we  remarked  on  in  his  volume  on  the  Romans,  with  its  consequent  sag- 
gestiveness  in  parts,  indeed,  but  unsatisfactoriness  as  a  treatment  of  tkd$ 
important  epistle. 

A  kind  of  book  exceedingly  useful  for  promoting  a  knowledge  of  Scrip- 
ture, so  wofully  deficient  even  among  regular  attendants  at  worship,  is 
represented  by  Te-xts  and  Thoughts  for  Christian  Ministers,  by  Bishop 
Harding  (Longmane),  and  God's  oum  Testimony  to  Prayer ^  by  J.  J.  Wood, 
D.D.  (Edinburgh  :  Maclarcn  &  Macniven).  In  the  latter  all  the  prayers  of 
Holy  Scripture  and  their  answers  are  collected,  with  brief  notes  appended ; 
and  in  the  other,  every  text  bearing  on  ministerial  work  will  be  foond, 
accompanied  by  remarL's. 

&erm(yMy  by  the  \bAa  ^q\mi\i  li^^>\>.X>.<t^x^  ^tEilnently  readable*    That 
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18  neither  dullness  nor  struined  oratory  in  them.  They  are  thoroughly 
practical ;  hut  they  lay  no  adequate  foundation  for  right  practice.  They 
insist  forcibly  on  the  blessings  of  goodness ;  but  the  moving  power  is,  we 
may  almost  say,  ignored.  It  is  as  if  St  Paul  had  begun  his  words  to  the 
Romans  at  the  twelfth  chapter.  In  all  the  writings  of  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Ryle 
we  expect  to  find  sound  gospel  teaching,  and  we  are  not  disappointed  in 
this  as  we  examine  the  pages  of  Knots  Untied,  being  Flain  Statements  on 
Disputed  Points  in  Religion,  from  the  standpoint  of  an  EvangdicaZ  Church- 
man (W.  Hunt  &  Co.).  But  we  cannot  say  that  the  book  answers  the 
promise  of  its  title-page.  He  strives,  of  course,  to  bring  the  Prayer-Book 
into  harmony  with  his  own  scriptural  doctrine,  but  he  fails.  When  dis- 
cussing the  statement  regarding  regeneration  in  the  baptismal  service,  for 
instance,  he  says,  that  if  these  assertions  are  to  be  taken  for  more  than  a  • 
charitable  supposition  (italic  in  original),  it  will  throw  the  whole  Prayer- 
Book  into  confusion.  We  submit  that  this  is  to  leave  the  "  knot "  still 
tied.  If  this  is  all  that  one  of  the  best  of  the  evangelical  clergy  can  do  to 
unloose  it,  he  had  better  bruise  his  fingers  no  more,  but  cut  the  priest- 
knotted  bond  manfully  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  Word  of 
God  Gratuitous  Redemption,  by  the  Rev.  B.  Chariesworth  (Nisbet  &  Co.), 
is  a  memorial  volume  of  the  author's  long  ministry  of  forty-three  years. 

Of  books  intended  to  stimulate  to  Christian  devotion  and  work,  we  have 
A  Book  of  Meditations,  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Collett  (Bemrose  &  Sons), 
The  King  of  Love  (Isbister),  and  Chief  Wom^n  ;  or.  Higher  Life  in  High 
Places,  by  Mrs  Gordon  ne^  Miss  Brewster  (W.  Hunt  &  Co).  The  two 
former  are  for  closet  use.  The  last  contains  earnest  addresses  to  the  ladies 
of  the  ''  unworking  classes,"  by  one  of  themselves,  to  come  over  to  the 
Lord's  side. 

At  Home  idth  Jesus,  by  Caroline  A.  Godfrey  (Hunt  &  Co.),  gives  brief 
and  loving  memorials  of  a  good  man,  John  C.  Reichardt,  missionary  to  tho 
Jews.  The  Life  of  Dean  Alford,  by  his  widow  (Rivington's),  formerly 
noticed  by  us,  is  in  its  third  edition.  The  Memoir  of  Thomas  T  Lynch, 
edited  by  William  White  (Isbister),  is  a  fitting  memorial  of  a  man  whom 
we  cannot  always  agree  with,  but  whom  we  always  admire  and  love.  Wo 
wish  to  forget  that  there  ever  was  a  **  Rivulet  Controversy,"  and  therefore 
we  would  rather  introduce  people  to  the  attractive  Theophilus  Trinal  by 
his  works  than  by  this  life,  although  it  is  a  good  one,  and  all  who  have  been 
helped  by  him  (their  name  is  legion)  should  read  it.  We  are  glad  that  the 
erection  of  a  statue  to  Bunyan  by  the  Buke  of  Bedford  has  induced  the 
Rev.  James  Copner,  vicar  of  Elst<;w,  to  publish  The  Hero  of  Elstow,  or 
story  of  the  pilgrimage  of  J.  Bunyan  (II odder  &  Stoughton).  The  history 
of  his  life  is  clearly  and  well  written. 

Messrs  Clark  selid  us  the  sixteenth  volume  of  Dr  Schaff's  American 
edition  of  Lange's  "  Old  Testament,"  which  contains  the  minor  prophets. 
As  in  former  volumes  of  this  important  work,  American  scholars,  in  trans 
lating  from  the  original  German  collaborateurs,  have  considerably  enlarged 
the  commentary  by  additional  matter,  which  is  partly  new,  and  partly 
taken  from  English  and  continental  sources.  Besides  this,  the  closing 
prophets— the  poet-exilian— are  not  from  the  German  at  all.  Lm^^'^ 
original  series  of  Commentaries  has  not  yet  ovetlakQii  x)ckft^\  «ixA\>^ 
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Scbaff  has  supplied  tho  omission  by  the  aid  of  three  American  theologians, 
who,  however,  have  followed  as  closely  as  possible  the  manner  of  Lange's 
staff,  already  well  known  to  our  readers.  Dr  Elliott's  General  Introdocuon 
is  a  great  deal  too  general.  Attempting  to  embrace  the  whole  subject  of 
Old  Testament  prophecy  within  a  few  pages,  it  becomes  too  slim  to  be 
satisfactory.  But  the  volume,  as  a  whole,  ought  to  be  of  use  to  ministen 
and  students  who  have  not  access  to  the  literature  of  these  difEicnlt  portions 
of  Scripture. 

We  have  also  received  the  second  volume  of  KeiPs  "  Jeremiah,"  as  part 
of  the  first  issue  for  this  year  of  Clark's  Foreign  Theological  Library.  The 
other  volume  of  this  issue  is  Professor  Christlieb's  important  work  od 
Apologetics,  which  we  notice  elsewhere. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  this  valued  series  of  foreign  works  is  about  to 
include  two  books  of  such  acknowledged  excellence  as  Latbardt*B  '*  John," 
and  Ochler's  "  Biblical  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament." 
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Art.  I. — Capabilitiea  of  Presbyterianiam. 

OUR  special  purpose  is  to  inquire  into  some  of  those 
capabilities  of  Presbyterianism  of  which  the  full  develop- 
ment has  been  hindered  by  internal  but  remediable  causes. 

We  wish  not  to  commit  the  mistake  of  overrating  the 
importance  of  a  particular  form  of  church  government.  We 
know  that  the  Divine  Spirit  is  free  to  use  what  means  He 
pleases  for  the  extension  and  preservation  of  vital  godliness, 
or  to  dispense  with  means  altogether.  We  do  not  forget  that 
the  saintly  and  beneficent  lives  which  put  us  to  the  blush  in 
the  records  of  the  past  have  belonged  to  almost  every  section 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  that  the  triumphs  of  the  Gospel 
in  heathen  lands  have  taken  place  under  almost  eveiy  form 
of  church  organization.  We  know  that  not  even  the  worst 
form  has  availed  to  shut  out  the  Divine  Spirit  from  access  to 
individual  men,  nor  the  best  to  secure  His  efficacious  working. 
This  cannot  be  safely  forgotten  in  any  studies  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church.  Nevertheless  the  fact  remains,  that  the 
Church  is  Christ's  institution  ;  and  every  blemish  or  defect  in 
her  organisation  must  be  attended  with  some  injury  to  herself, 
and  with  loss  of  power  in  her  mission  to  the  world.  During 
times  of  spiritual  revival,  an  impression  is  apt  to  prevail  that 
forms  of  church  government  are  absolutely  indiflferent ;  yet  at 
such  times  the  importance  soon  becomes  felt  of  having  the 
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churches  in  such  a  state  as  to  furnish  holy  homes  for  the 
affections  of  young  believers,  and  outlets  for  their  loving 
energies — wells  also  ready  dug  to  receive  the  early  and  latter 
rains  of  blessing,  and  channels  to  spread  the  fertilizing  influ- 
ence over  the  face  of  the  world.  We  do  not  suppose  that 
the  Church  of  Christ  can  attain  its  best  state,  or  exercise 
its  highest  influence,  without  the  best  government  and 
administration.  These  must,  indeed,  on  earth  always  M 
short  of  the  divine  ideal ;  yet  each  branch  of  the  Church  may, 
in  its  asymptotic  path,  approach  ever  nearer  to  Heaven's 
perfect  line ;  and  every  such  approach  will  benefit  not  itself 
only,  but  the  Church  universal,  and  help  forward  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  world  to  Christ. 

An  author  of  the  English  Broad-School*  has  recently 
remarked : 

"  Amid  the  confusion  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Presbyterianism  exer- 
cised a  sort  of  fascination  over  the  minds  of  a  great  many  good  and  even 
able  men.''  Yet  he  affirms  that  it  is  '^  the  offspring  o€  one  man's  over- 
confident  brain ; "  that  "  confronted  with  Scripture,  it  breaks  down  at 
all  points  ; "  and  that  "  confronted  with  history,  it  appears  to  be  an 
unheard  of  novelty."  He  also  characterises  it  as  an  '^  impracticah]« 
system,  which  unites  the  faults  and  misses  the  advantages  of  both  £pi»> 
copacy  and  Congregationalism  alike ; "  so  that,  "  confronted  with  the 
ordinary  facts  of  human  life  and  of  the  world — ^not  as  they  ought  to  be, 
but  as  they  actually  are — in  England,  within  a  century,  it  utterly  lnt)ke 
down  and  disappeared  ;  in  Scotland,  its  adherents  have  split  up  into  two 
or  three  irreconcilable  fragments ;  in  Ireland,  it  is  thought  to  be  pre- 
paring for  transformation  into  a  moderate  Episcopacy  ;  in  France  it  hai 
never  succeeded  in  gaining  one  inch  of  ground  since  the  great  leligioiii 
wars ;  and  in  Geneva  itself  it  is  reported  to  have  lost  all  hold  over  a 
community  which  is  at  present  equally  divided  between  Socinianism  and 
Rome." 

Beyond  making  these  and  a  few  other  naked  assertions, 
this  author  has  not,  however,  ventured  to  grapple  with  the 
Presbyterian  argument.  He  has  prudently  directed  his  ex- 
tended criticisms  against  the  far  more  vulnerable  systems  of 
the  prevalent  forms  of  English  dissent.  Yet  such  assertions  as 
these  will  be  useful  if  they  lead  Presbyterians  to  give  closer 
attention  to  the  scriptural  foundations  of  their  own  system, 
and  to  discriminate  between  its  essential  and  its  accidental 
features,  so  as  to  hold  the  latter  with  a  loose  hand,  while  finnlv 

*  DisaerU  in  iu  relation  to  the  Church  of  England  ;  Bamptcm  Leotont.    ?f 
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grasping  the  former;  and  at  the  same  time  to  seek  the 
correction  of  any  practical  blemishes  which  have  given  to 
such  charges  whatever  plausibility  they  possess. 

Were  it  true  that  Presbyterianism  is  unscriptural,  it  would 
present  a  strange  historical  phenomenon ;  for  assuredly  the 
founders  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  professed  and  meant  to 
deduce  their  principles  of  government  from  the  Word  of  God 
alone.  We  need  not  assume,  neither  do  we  think,  that  it  is  the 
only  form  of  church  government  which  possesses  some  divine 
features ;  any  more  than  we  think  or  assume  that  the  divine 
ideal  is  fully  represented  by  it  as  embodied  in  the  constitution 
of  any  existing  church.  Enough  if  we  hold  it  to  be  not 
merely  in  its  intention  "  founded  on  the  Word  of  God,"  but 
in  its  general  principles  actually  "  agreeable  thereto."  That 
all  believers  are  Christ's  freemen,  and  priests  to  God ;  that 
the  ministry  of  the  Word  is  the  most  important  function,  and 
therefore  the  highest  office,  in  the  Church ;  that  government 
and  pastoral  care  are  the  especial  duties  of  the  Church's 
elders ;  and  that  the  divinely  constituted  relationship  between 
all  Christians  creates  obligations  of  conmiunion  and  mutual 
supervision  which  cannot  be  confined  within  the  limits  of 
particular  congregations,  but  ought  to  be  extended  as  far  as 
God  gives  opportunity ; — these  are  principles  as  scriptural  as 
they  are  Presbyterian,  and  which  cannot  be  abandoned  at  the 
instance  either  of  Episcopalians  or  Congregationalists.  But 
if  these  be  conceded  and  secured,  we  need  not  be  solicitous 
either  about  the  name  by  which  they  are  known,  or  about  the 
particular  arrangements  by  which  any  church  on  earth  has 
sought  to  give  efifect  to  them. 

Were  there  truth  in  Mr  Curteis*  additional  assertion,  that 
Presbyterianism  is  an  impracticable  system,  that  also  would 
be  a  stumbling  fact ;  for  a  system  "  founded  on  God's  Word 
and  agreeable  thereto,"  must  bear  the  impress  of  divine 
wisdom,  and  possess  preeminent  capabilities,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
faithfully  carried  out,  of  fulfilling  the  ends  for  which  a  Church 
exists.  We  believe  that  it  does  possess  these,  and  that  it  has 
practically  proved  its  possession  of  them.  Mr  Curteis'  his- 
torical statements,  above  quoted,  are  in  part  defective  (he 
has  not  even  alluded  to  the  growth  and  strength  of  Presby- 
terianism in  the  United  States  of  America) ;  in  part  gros&bj 
exaggerated ;  and  in  part  irrelevant,  because  \i^  ^acx^^s^  \a 
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Presbyterianism  itself  what,  in  France  especially,  and  largely 
in  Scotland,  has  been  due  not  to  it,  but  to  the  hostile  inter- 
ference of  the  powers  of  the  world.  In  whatever  measure  it 
may  seem  to  have  anywhere  practically  failed  from  internal 
weakness,  the  failure  has  been  due,  we  think,  not  to  Presby- 
terian principles  rightly  understood  and  acted  on,  but  to  the 
misunderstanding,  exaggeration,  or  undue  restriction  of  them. 

Presbyterianism  is  often  spoken  of  as  occupying  a  middle 
place  between  Prelatic  Episcopacy  and  Congregational  Inde- 
pendency, or — measuring  from  the  extreme  positions — between 
the  extemalism,  sacerdotalism,  and  spiritual  despotism  of 
Popery  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  overstrained  spirituality  (rf 
Quakerism  and  anarchy  of  "  Unattached  Christians  **  on  the 
other.  Its  claims  are  thus  supported  by  the  proverb  that 
"truth  lies  in  the  middle."  A  questionable  proverb,  how- 
ever ;  for  truth  does  not  always  lie  in  the  middle.  Certainly  it 
does  not  rest  there.  At  the  best,  it  is  negative  truth  that 
does  so.  Of  positive  truth — truth  that  can  act  with  power  on 
the  world — it  must  be  said,  as  Pascal  has  said  of  the  truly 
wise  man,  that  it  *'  touches  both  extremes  and  fills  the  space 
between/'  A  church  which  should  attempt  to  rest  com- 
placently in  the  middle,  without  extending  her  influence  over 
the  whole  field  of  human  life,  would  soon  find  herself  forestalled 
by  extreme  men  and  churches  on  all  hands,  doing  the  good 
she  neglected  or  was  unable  to  do,  and  so  winning  men's 
sympathies  everywhere  away  from  her.  But  if  animated  by 
the  living  and  loving  Spirit  of  Christ,  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
from  its  middle  position,  ought — in  direct  contrariety  to  Mr 
Curteis'  description — to  avoid  the  faults  and  unite  the  real 
advantages  "  both  of  Episcopacy  and  Congregationalism  alike," 
— its  catholic  and  expansive  principles  fitting  it  to  touch  the 
circumference  of  man's  spiritual  necessities  and  of  the  Christian 
life  all  round. 

We  think  it  evident  from  a  consideration  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Presbyterianism,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  state 
them,  that  those  blemishes  of  the  extreme  systems  which  she 
has  been  charged  with  uniting,  while  native  to  them,  are  to 
her  accidental.  If  Episcopacy  has  generally  tended  towards 
sacerdotalism,  this  has  been  by  no  accident,  but  because  the 
prelatic  bishop,  finding  himself  promoted  from  the  ministry  of 
the  Word  to  aa  oSlc^  ^w^^q^^^^  \.Ck  be  higher,  is  tempted  to 
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seek  the  justification  of  his  new  position,  is  indeed  almost  neces- 
sitated to  find  his  raiaon  d'etre,  in  the  imagination  of  a  function 
more  important  than  that  which  Paul  accounted  his  highest 
work,  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  (1  Cor.  i.  17*),  and  in  ascribing 
to  himself  an  officially  transmitted  power  of  sacramental  grace. 
Holding  himself  also  to  be  the  centre  of  unity  to  his  diocese,  he 
naturally  defines  schism  as  revolt  from  his  authority^  and  that 
authority  becomes  almost  of  necessity  lordly.   Ruling  a  number 
of  congregations,  whose  individual  members  he  for  the  most 
part  cannot  personally  know,  discipline  in  his  hands  becomes 
naturally  lax.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Independent  congre- 
gation, being  constituted  on  the  principle  of  voluntary  associa- 
tion, and  being  ruled  equally  by  all  its  members,  is  tempted  to 
make  its  admission  and  exclusion  of  members  to  depend  on 
the  personal  likings,  prejudices,  or,  at  best,  spiritual  experiences 
of  its  own  clique  or  set,  or  to  govern  by  a  sort  of  club  law 
rather  than  by  a  judicial  administration  of  the  law  of  Christ. 
Its  discipline  thus  tends  to  become  gossipping  and  inquisitorial. 
Presbyterianism,  if  only  true  to  itself,  and  if  the  fundamental 
faiths  on  which  it  is  based  live  in  it,  cannot  fall  into  any  of 
these  opposite  errors.     Sacerdotal  it  cannot  be,  so  long  as  it 
remembers  its  most  important  function  to  be  the  preaching  of 
God's  Word ;  for  that  Word,  as  open  to  its  people  as  to  any  of 
its  ministers,  brings  them  into  as  direct  hearing  of  the  voice  of 
Christ  as  it  brings  him ;  into  as  close  contact  with  Christ's  per- 
son, and  into  as  immediate  reception  of  His  grace.     It  cannot 
be  lordly,  so  long  as  its  most  intimate  government  is  not 
exercised  outside  the  congregations,  but  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
elders  of  the  congregations  themselves.     And  its  discipline 
cannot  be  lax,  so  long  as  its  rule  is  the  holy  law  of  Christ; 
nor  yet  inquisitorial  or  arbitrary,  so  long  as  His  written  law  is 
its  only  rule. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  it  maintains  the  divine  commission 
of  the  ministry  of  the  Word  as  firmly  as  Episcopacy  does,  and 
gives  it  even  a  more  honourable  place,  though  not  believing  that 
either  that  commission  or  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  by  which  it 
is  to  be  rightly  fulfilled,  can  come  by  official  transmission, 
through  the  hands,  it  may  be,  of  wicked  men, — Presbyterianism 

^  "  ChriBt  sent  me  not  to  baptiBO,  but  to  preach  the  gospel,''  a  statement 
-which  seems  to  as  oondusiYe  as  to  the  question,  What  ia  tli<b\^*^«i^VQs^»r 
tion  in  the  Church,  and  who,  if  any,  are  the  succeasoTa  ol  ^<^  vs}«3%\X«a\ 
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gives  to  its  ministers  (and  those  of  them  who  approve  them- 
selves to  be  truly  sent  by  God  actually  possess)  an  authority 
and  an  influence  as  great  as  any  fallible  men  ought  to  have. 
Hence  its  solicitousness  in  general  regarding  the  character 
and  qualifications  of  its  ministers,  and  its  careful  provision  to 
ascertain   the   reality  of  their  divine   commission,   both  by 
their  own  solemn  profession  and   public  self-dedication,  by 
the  call  of  the  Christian  people,  and  by  the  strictest  tests  of 
their  soundness  in  the  faith.     Indeed  it  may  be  thought  that 
in  regard  to  this  last  point,  some  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches 
have    exaggerated  the    requirements   of  Christian  duty,  by 
the  imposition  of  tests  more  extended  and   minutely  exacts 
and  by  terms  of  imposition  more  stringent,  than  the  Master 
would  approve  of;  incurring  thus  the  twofold  risk  of  lowering 
the  Christian  character  by  wounding  the  conscience  of  some 
whom  they  commission,  and  of  excluding — as  far  as  in  them  lies 
—from  the  Master's  work  some  others  (perhaps  in  our  day 
many)  whom  He  Himself  has  really  sent/     But  supposing  it 
to  be  so,  this  is  a  practical  mistake— quite  remediable — ^notan 
error  in  fundamental  principle ;  and  it  holds  emphatically  true 
that  Presbyterianism  is  distinguished  by  the  true  place—of 
honour  and  responsibility  without  priestly  character — ^which 
it  gives  to  the  ministry  of  the  Word.     So  also  it  gives  to 
sacraments  their  due  place  as  seals  of  the  gospel,  committiDg 
the  dispensation  of  them  to  those  who  preach  the  gospel,  not 
as  to  a  priesthood,  but  as  a  matter  of  propriety ;  and  the  result 
is,  that  nowhere  are  the  sacraments — the  Lords  Supper  in 
particular — more  solemnly  administered,  more  truly  enjoyed, 
or  followed  with  more  blessed  results,  than  in  some  Presby- 
terian churches. 

Thus  constituted,  assuredly  the  Presbyterian  ministry  needs 
never  want  dignity.  If  it  has  been  seen  to  want  it,  this  has, 
we  think,  resulted  from  a  needless  exaggeration  of  the  principle 
of  Presbyterian  parity.     In  those  days  when  civil  rulers  were 

^  This  matter  has  been  treated  so  recently  and  ably  in  tbia  periodical,  that 
we  content  ourselves  at  present  with  indicating  our  opinion  that  the  practiol 
confusion  of  the  Churches  ttst  of  office  with  her  testimony  has  been  injnrioai  in 
many  ways.  The  tacit  assumption  that  the  test  and  the  testimony  must  be 
coincident  in  extent,  nay,  that  the  imposition  of  the  one  and  the  bearing  ot 
the  other  are  one  and  the  same  act,  seems  to  us  to  be  a  grand  fallacy  partially 
vitiating  Proleaaox  D\xn\o^'a  otherwise  admirable  defence  of  our  PresbytsniB 
Creeds. 
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bent  on  introducing  Prelacy,  by  force  or  by  guile,  into  Presby- 
terian Churches,  there  was  much  reason  to  fear  that  the 
admission  of  any  inequality  between  ministers  of  the  gospel 
might  be  taken  advantage  of  for  that  end,  and  that  beneath 
the  cap  of  a  permanent  moderator  there  might  lurk  the 
horns  of  a  mitre.  Nor  do  we  say  that  a  perpetual  moderator- 
ship  of  presbyteries  is  even  now  a  desirable  thing.  But  we 
do  think  that  the  aversion  to  it  has  been  exaggerated  even  to 
superstition.  The  principle  of  Presbyterian  parity  has  been 
caricatured  by  a  principle  of  rotation,  which  places  in  the 
moderator's  chair  of  every  presbytery  the  unwisest  and  the 
weakest  member  equally  with  the  ablest,  holiest,  and  otherwise 
most  suitable,  so  as  at  times  to  give  rise  to  scenes  the  reverse 
of  edifying.  Such  scenes,  at  a  very  early  date,  gave  occasion 
to  detractors  to  compare  presbyteries  to  burley  [boor-law] 
courts,  and  they  still  contribute  to  render  Presbyterian 
government  distasteful  to  some  men  of  peace.  Were  eligibility 
to  the  responsible  position  confined  to  a  few  approved  men, 
under  every  possible  safeguard  against  a  possible  lapse  into 
Prelacy,  a  holy  and  wise  moderator,  remaining  subject  to  his 
brethren,  but  for  the  time  the  primvs  inter  pares,  might 
exercise  both  over  the  members  of  the  Presbytery,  and  over 
the  general  community  (including  the  highest  ranks)  within 
its  bounds,  an  influence  as  real  as,  but  far  purer  than,  that  of  a 
so-called  bishop.  In  so  far  as  the  tendency  at  present  visible 
among  certain  classes  in  Presbyterian  communities  to  drift 
into  Episcopacy  is  due  to  an  inclination  for  a  religion  of  cere- 
monies, or  to  the  frivolity  of  fashion,  or  to  the  disposition  of 
the  natural  heart  to  rest  in  a  system  of  external  grace,  it  would 
be  worse  than  weakness,  it  would  be  sinful,  to  endeavour  to 
arrest  the  current  by  concession  or  compromise.  Worship 
cannot  be  too  spiritual.  But  it  would  be  no  less  a  weakness 
(to  use  the  mildest  term),  were  we,  from  the  mere  spirit  of 
conservatism,  or  from  a  supposed  obligation  to  deviate  in 
nothing  from  the  practice  of  our  ecclesiastical  ancestors,  or 
under  any  imagination  of  a  binding  contract  between  Churches 
and  their  members  forbidding  the  alteration  of  a  jot  or  tittle 
of  the  letter  of  their  constitutions,  or  under  the  influence  of 
any  other  self-imposed  fetters,  to  iAsist  on  rigid  uniformity  of 
worship  in  every  congregation  however  circumstanced,  or  on  a 
rigid  adherence  to  ancient  forms  even  wheu\^e^  «x^Tx^BXi&^^i^ 
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unsuited  to  the  times  or  offensive  to  modeni  taste.  No  church 
has  a  right  thus  unwisely  to  alienate  from  herself  the  affections 
and  allegiance  of  cultivated  men,  or,  without  necessitj  rf 
conscience,  to  prevent  any  Christian  men  from  seeking  her 
communion.    She  cannot  do  so  w  f  Ae  nwme  of  Christ, 

Again,  Presbyterianism  is  fully  capable  of  furnishing  to  itt 
people  all  that  many  Christian  men  think  they  can  find  odIj 
in  Congregationalism.  There  is  nothing  in  the  authority  (tf 
the  eldership  unexaggerated  and  rightly  understood,  nor  yet 
in  the  authority  of  the  Church  courts  when  unexaggerated, 
inconsistent  with  the  enjoyment  by  private  Christians  and  by 
congregations,  of  all  the  freedom  of  action  which  can  be 
claimed  for  them  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  Christ,  w 
with  benefit  to  themselves.  The  wisest  Congr^ationalists 
have  often  acknowledged  that  absolute  democratic  govern- 
ment is  not  good,  and  their  frequent  practical  evasion  of  it 
by  the  appointment  of  committees  to  do  the  work  of  church- 
sessions,  as  well  as  occasional  proposals  to  exclude  novices 
from  a  share  in  the  government  of  their  churches,  shew 
some  Presbyterian  tendencies.  Why  then  should  the  aristo- 
cratic views  as  to  the  eldership  which  grew  up  during  the  civil 
war,  in  polemical  opposition  to  Congregationalism,  excluding 
the  Christian  people  from  all  share  in  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  except  that  of  obligatory  consent,  still  prevail  to 
prevent  us  from  going  part  of  the  way  to  meet  them  ?  If  the 
elders  are,  as  we  believe,  merely  the  more  experienced  and 
wiser  members  of  the  Church,  those  best  fitted  to  exerdse 
effectively  the  duties  of  mutual  help  and  supervision  enjoined 
in  Scripture  on  all  Christians  towards  one  another,  and  who 
are,  therefore,  specially  set  apart  as  the  representatives  of  the 
congregation  to  perform  them,  the  minister,  qud  elder,  being 
merely  one  of  them,  then  their  functions  are  pre-eminent 
rather  than  exclusive;  and  we  see  no  reason  in  scriptural 
Presbyterianism  why,  under  their  presidency,  the  Christian 
people  should  not  be  admitted  to  some  distinct  share  in 
discipline,  as  they  actually  are  amongst  the  Calvinistie 
Methodists  of  Wales.^     Neither  is  there  in  Presbyterianism 

^  Even  in  ciyil  and  criminal  cases,  in  our  own  land,  the  people  are  not 
excluded.  An  accused  man  has  the  privilege  of  throwing  liima^lf  for  trial 
upon  "  the  country,**  as  represented  by  any  twelve  honest  men ;  and  wt  think 
that  a  proceeding  analogous  to  this  would,  in  cases  of  discipline^  be  psriactiy 
competent  in  ihe  '2iea\>^tvKQ.  CVlut^^ 
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any  reason  why  members  of  congregations  should  not,  under 

due  regulation,  be  allowed  a  freer  exercise  of  their  gifts  in 

public,  after  the  manner  lately  shewn  us  by  the  American 

evangelists  whose  labours  God   has  so  richly  blessed  in  our 

land.     There  is  no  reason,  further,  as  the  experience  of  some 

of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  abundantly  proves,  why,  if  God's 

law  and   gospel  are  preached   in  their  pulpits  so  faithfully 

as  to  induce  self-examination,  and  if  discipline  is  administered 

so  scripturally  as  to  exclude  or  correct  all  who  are  evidently 

living  lives  unworthy  of  the  gospel,  they  may  not  realise  purity 

of  communion  as  great  as  is  attainable  in  this  world.     Finally, 

there  is  no  reason  in  principle  why  those  who  desire  still  more 

select  circles  of  intimate  fellowship,  may  not  form  voluntary 

societies  for  the  purpose,  provided  always  they  do  not  think 

themselves  entitled,  in  so  doing,  to  withdraw  from  the  wider 

fellowship  of  the  Church. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  holds  the  doctrine  of  the  unity 
and  catlwlidty  of  the  Church.  Because  of  her  firm  grasp  of 
this  principle  (which  so  fascinates  the  minds  of  many,  even 
when  they  see  it  only  travestied  in  Popery)  we  believe  she  is 
fitted  to  be  one  of  the  chief  instruments  in  realising  the  grand 
ideal.  Perhaps  what  most  "strikes  a  stranger"  in  her 
government,  is  the  provision  she  has  actually  made  for  Church 
unity  and  united  Church  action,  by  her  gradation  of  courts. 
In  this  men  recognise  her  strength.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  in 
this  also  they  see  her  most  conspicuous  failures.  They  see 
that  by  this  she  has — in  Scotland,  for  example,  her  peculiar 
home — exerted  an  influence  which  has  made  that  country  one 
of  the  most  intelligently  religious  in  the  world,  and  filled  its 
history  with  many  pages  of  heroic  Christian  deeds.  But  they 
also  see,  that  beyond  a  certain  point  this  has  failed  to  carry  her, 
and  that  her  ideal  of  unity  has  been  miserably  mocked  by 
division  after  division,  so  as  to  lead  men  to  seek  its  realisation 
anywhere  but  in  her.  Is  High  Church  Prelacy,  then,  with  its 
sacramental  claims,  rendering  men  dependent  on  bishops  for 
needed  grace,  the  true  principle  of  unity,  and  is  every  prelate 
its  local  centre  ?  Or  if  the  idea  of  having  as  many  centres  of 
the  one  Church  as  there  are  prelates  in  the  world  is  absurd,  is 
that  centre  to  be  sought  at  Rome,  and  the  unity  to  be  realised 
in  the  subjection  of  the  whole  baptised  world  to  the  *'  Vicar 
of  Christ,"  who  has  his  seat  there?    Weate  dtvi^Ti\i^*3K^  Vj 
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Scriptural  principle  from  both  of  these  hypotheses.    Is  the 
ideal,  then,  a  chimera,  as  Congregationalists  say?     Is  there 
no  such  thing  as  a  catholic,  a  national,  or  even  a  provindal 
church,  to  be  aimed  at,  but  only  particular    churches  wor- 
shipping in  single  buildings?    We  cannot  admit  this.    We 
admit   that  the  Church  of  Christ  to  which  the  promise  of 
salvation  is  made  is  the  spiritual  Church  of  the  elect  of  God 
who  are  now  one  in  Christ  by  the  baptism  of  His  Spirit,  and 
who  shall  one  day  be   gathered  visibly  together  in   general 
assembly  before  the  throne,  and  that  the  special  promises  to 
professedly  Christian  assemblies  belong  to  them  only  in  so 
far  as  they  are  truly  Christian;  but  we   believe   also  that 
Christians  are  bound   continually  to  aim  at  visibility  as  a 
Church,  even  on  earth.     We  think  that,  just  as  believers  are 
gathered  in  practical  fellowship  into  particular  churches,  so 
ought  those  particular  churches  to  be  united   in    practical 
fellowship  into  more  comprehensive  chinrches,  and  that  the 
fellowship  ought  to  embrace  every  Church  of  Christ  in  the 
world.     No  mere  Evangelical  Alliance,  but  a  unity  organic 
and  authoritative,  will  accord  with  this,  the  Presbyterian  ideal 
Why,  then,  has  it  not  been  realised,  even  within  the  limited 
sphere  of  a  national  or  a  provincial  church?     Why  has  the 
history  of  Presbyterianism  been  so  marred  by  secessions  and 
divisions  ?      Why  do   we  see   rival    Presbyterian   ChiucheB 
holding  no  fellowship  with  one  another  in  the  same  land,  and 
whv  is  it  so  difficult  to  re-unite  them  ? 

Doubtless  there  are  various  causes.  Coercion  from  without 
has  had  much  to  do  with  it ;  a  too  frequently  low  standard  of 
spirituality  within  has  had  much  to  do  with  it ;  scrupulosity 
and  human  infirmity  have  had  much  to  do  with  it.  But 
we  think  that  an  historical  survey  shews  it  to  have  been 
connected  largely  also  with  exaggerated  views  and  with  an 
excessive  exercise  of  Church  authority,  which  have  been  met 
by  insubordination  and  revolt.  Cases,  we  are  aware,  are  to 
be  found,  in  which  the  fault  has  lain  very  distinctly  in  the 
insubordinate  spirit  of  seceding  men ;  but  in  still  more,  the 
fault  has  been  on  both  sides ;  and,  perhaps  in  few,  but  for 
an  overstraining  of  authority,  would  secession  have  taken 
place.  It  becomes  important  therefore  to  inquire.  Whether 
the  despotic  action  which  has  caused  these  divisions  has  been 
merely  an  aW&e  ol  Y^^VKxciaiXA  ^Mtkority^  on  the  part  of  men 
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of  domineering  temper  or  unchristian  spirit,  or  in  part  the 
result  of  a  mistaken  assumption,  even  hy  Christian  men,  of  an 
authority  greater  than  they  actually  possessed. 

In  order  to  answer  this  question,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
fix  the  relations  of  liberty  and  authority  between  Church 
courts, — we  do  not  say  as  they  actually  are,  but  as  they  ought 
to  ba  It  has  been  often  asked,  which  is  the  fundamental 
court  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  ?  and  various  answers  have 
been  given.  In  Scotland,  where  "  the  haill  Kirk"  met  earlier 
than  any  provincial  Synods  or  Presbyteries,  and  constituted 
these  by  its  authority,  the  supreme  court  has  been  very 
generally  held  to  be  the  fundamental  one,  and  therefore  to  be 
competent  to  redress  every  wrong,  and  interfere  in  almost 
every  arrangement  of  the  courts  below.  In  the  United  States 
of  America,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  first  Presbyteries 
arose  apart  from  one  another,  and  subsequently  associated 
themselves  into  Synods  and  Assemblies,  the  presbytery  has 
been  reckoned  fundamental,  and  the  authority  of  the  supreme 
court  is  much  more  limited.  In  the  Scottish  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  where  congregations  sprang  up  very  much 
apart,  the  tendencies  have  been  to  much  local  independence. 
In  the  Free  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  which  constituted 
itself  in  full  General  Assembly,  the  tendency  has  been  some- 
what more  in  the  direction  of  central  authority.  The  question, 
therefore,  is  by  no  means  a  settled  one.  Yet  it  is  important. 
If  the  one  view  be  true,  then  the  authority  of  presbyteries  so 
depends  on  General  Assemblies,  that  all  disobedience  is  sin, 
and  that  separation  is  necessarily  schism  ;  if  the  other  view  be 
the  true  one,  then  the  higher  courts  are  mere  confederations, 
from  which  any  one  of  the  lower  has  a  right  to  retire  when  it 
pleases,  with  or  without  suflScient  assignable  cause.  The 
former  view  tends  to  ecclesiastical  despotism ;  the  latter,  to 
presbyterial,  if  not  congregational,  independency. 

We  ask  whether  either  of  these  views  is  right?  The 
fundamental  charter  of  Christian  assemblies  is,  "  Wheresoever 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  My  name,  there  am  I 
in  the  midst  of  them.  .  .  .  What  ye  bind  on  earth  shall  be 
bound  in  heaven."  We  know  of  no  warrant  to  limit  the 
application  of  this  promise  to  any  one  kind  of  Christian 
assembly,  or  to  refuse  it  equal  application  to  the  congregation^ 
to  the  presbytery,  to  the  General  AssexnbVj.    "\\i  Ctitvsxl^ 
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name "  is  the  one  attached  condition.  That  condition,  of 
course,  implies  that  the  persons  assembled  are  true  Christians, 
and  meet  in  a  Christian  spirit ;  that  the  object  of  meeting  is 
accordant  with  the  revealed  will  of  Christ;  and  that  the 
powers  exercised  are  wan-anted  by  the  places  or  oflSces  which 
the  persons  hold  in  the  Church.  But  these  conditions  ful- 
filled, the  little  prayer-meeting  of  two  or  three  believers,  the 
Christian  congregation  met  for  the  calling  of  a  minister,  the 
meeting  of  elders  who  have  come  together  for  the  united 
exercise  of  discipline  and  government,  the  meeting  of  ministers 
of  the  Word  in  colloquy  or  presbytery  for  the  ordination  of  a 
new  minister,  the  General  Assembly  of  a  national  Church 
met  for  purposes  of  national  extent, — ^all  meet  equally  by  an 
authority  derived  directly  from  Christ,  and  which  need  not 
have  come  even  ministerially  through  any  other  assembly.  So 
the  prophets  and  teachers  at  Antioch  who  separated  Barnabas 
and  Paul  with  fasting  and  laying  on  of  hands,  the  council  of 
the  apostles  and  elders  which  assembled  at  Jerusalem  to  con- 
sider the  great  question  of  the  relation  of  Gentiles  to  the 
Mosaic  law,  and  the  meeting  of  the  Church  at  Corinth  which 
excommunicated  the  incestuous  member,  asked  no  authority 
any  one  of  them  from  the  other;  and  yet  all  met  and  acted 
in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  Christ 

The  question  then  comes, — In  what  relation  of  equality,  or  of 
authority  and  subordination,  do  greater  and  smaller  assemblies, 
each  holding  immediately  of  Christ,  stand  to  one  another? 

The  answer  to  this  question,  we  think,  depends  upon  the 
principle,  that  the  sphere  of  church  authority  is  the  relation 
of  Christian  communion  (in  its  various  kinds),  that  communion 
is  a  thing  of  degree,  and  that  the  authority  is  proportional  to 
the  degree  of  communion.  The  more  intimate  the  communioBi 
the  more  intense  is  the  authority ;  the  more  remote  it  '% 
the  authority  is  weaker.  Let  us  illustrate  our  meaning  from 
matters  of  common  life.  Every  family  has  a  right  to  decide 
for  itself  whom  it  shall  admit  to  stay  in  the  house :  this  right 
is,  under  God,  almost  absolute  ;  no  other  person  or  family  has 
a  right  to  interfere ;  even  "  the  king  cannot,  the  king  dai« 
not."  But  in  matters  of  national  concern,  that  family  has  bat 
one  voice  among  millions,  and  the  king  is  supreme.  In  like 
manner,  the  members  of  a  little  prayer-meeting  or  fellowBhip* 
meeting  have  an  almost  absolute  right  to  judge  whom  they 
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shall  admit  to  join  their  circle :  for  even  a  true  Christian  might 
have  views  so  peculiar  that  his  presence  would  thoroughly 
mar  the  sweetness  and  profitableness  of  their  meeting.  Not 
so  with  reference  to  more  public  fellowship— for  example,  with 
reference  to  the  question,  whom  I  am  to  sit  with  at  the  Lord's 
Table?  still  less  so  with  respect  to  more  distant  ecclesiastical 
relations,  in  which  the  spiritual  interests  of  many  besides 
myself  are  involved.  Those  general  interests  must  be  pro- 
tected by  some  authority  that  embraces  the  whole  field  over 
which  they  extend.  In  like  manner  a  congregation,  with  its 
minister,  elders,  and  people,  are  far  more  intimately  affected 
by  the  question  of  the  fitness  of  a  particular  person  to  become 
one  of  their  number  than  a  presbytery  is  ;  while  they  are  less 
competent  to  judge  of  the  general  bearing  of  the  case  on  the 
religious  interests  of  the  district.  So  likewise  a  presbytery 
has  a  far  deeper  interest  in  the  character  of  a  fellow-minister 
who  sits  with  them  continually,  than  a  General  Assembly  has  of 
whom  he  forms  but  one  in  several  hundreds,  and  few  of  whose 
members  may  even  personally  know  him ;  whereas  the  General 
Assembly  can  better  judge  in  questions  of  national  concern,  as 
well  as  of  the  bearings  of  local  cases  on  interests  of  national 
extent 

The  relation  which  we  thus  suppose  between  lower  and 
higher  church  courts,  finds  an  analogy  in  that  which  exists 
between  the  local  and  central  governments  of  the  United 
States,  as  lately  settled  by  the  sword,  after  nearly  a  century 
of  divided  opinion.  It  is  now  settled  that  neither  the  local 
legislatures  nor  the  General  Congress  holds  the  one  of  the 
other,  but  all  equally  of  the  nation  ;  that  each  State  is  inde- 
pendent in  its  own  internal  affairs,  but  not  in  those  matters 
which  afifect  the  whole  nation,  or  another  State,  or  even  a 
single  individual  in  another  State ;  in  all  which  cases,  as  well 
as  in  foreign  relations,  supremacy  rests  with  the  central 
government  and  its  courts.  The  Southern  theory  was  that  of 
confederation,  and  had  a  good  deal  to  be  said  historically  in 
its  favour.  But  separation  was  like  to  be  the  result.  Now  that 
that  theory  is  at  an  end,  as  far  as  human  sagacity  can  see, 
there  is  no  probability  of  new  collisions,  nor  any  discernible 
reason  why  a  nation  uniting  so  much  local  freedom  with  so 
much  central  energy  should  not  permanently  govern  the  im- 
mense territory  which  Providence  has  allotted  *\\.. 
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The  history  of  the  United  States  is  by  analogy  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  objection  that  such  a  relation  as  we  suppose, 
between  higher  and  lower  church  courts  having  rights  on 
each  side  with  which  the  other  cannot  interfere,  must  lead  to 
practical  conflicts.  In  that  very  possibility  of  conflict  lies  the 
guarantee  for  the  due  balance  of  authority  and  freedom.  We 
know  that  in  the  British  Constitution  each  of  the  three  Estates 
has  its  prerogatives  or  privileges,  of  which  it  is  itself  the  sole 
ultimate  judge.  This  relation  of  things  has  doubtless  led  to 
collisions,  some  of  them  protracted  and  disastrous,  and  even 
within  our  own  memories  the  Estates  of  the  realm  have  been 
on  the  verge  of  collision :  yet  this  co-ordination  of  rights  is 
the  very  safeguard  of  British  freedom,  which  would  be 
compromised  were  any  one  of  them  to  be  made  subor- 
dinate to  the  others.  The  prevalent  spirit  of  patriotism 
has  in  general  secured  such  an  exercise  of  mutual  forbear- 
ance, as  has  prevented  actual  disaster,  and  has  on  the  whole 
issued  in  the  happiest  results. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  principle  has  been  recognised  with 
sufficient  explicitness  by  the  Presbyterian  Churches.  Hence 
the  nobile  qfficium  claimed  by  supreme  courts  has  sometimes 
trenched  on  local  rights,  and  on  the  liberty  of  conscience 
of  members  of  the  lower  courts ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
these  lower  courts  have  sometimes  carried  their  resistance 
beyond  the  point  absolutely  required  by  conscience— even 
to  separation  that  was  not  absolutely  necessary  and  there- 
fore not  free  from  the  charge  of  schism.  In  practice,  iudeed, 
the  supreme  courts  have  for  the  most  part  been  chary  d 
exercising  the  whole  power  which  they  claim.  This  absti- 
nence has  often  been  due  to  Christian  feeling ;  at  other  times 
it  has  been  a  mere  matter  of  convenience.  For  example,  H^ 
National  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  France,  after 
which  our  British  Presbyterian  Churches  have  been  so  closely 
modelled,  found  it  necessary  at  an  early  date,  for  its  own  sake, 
to  limit  the  amount  of  troublesome  business  from  the  pro- 
vinces, by  ordaining  that  no  appeal  should  be  brought  up  to 
it  except  on  matters  of  general  concern.  It  would  have  been 
well  had  this  ordinance  indicated  an  equally  clear  perception 
of  the  other  side  of  the  case — that  the  National  Synod  ought 
not  (unless  by  way  of  counsel  and  aid)  to  interfere  in  thoso 
local  matters  except  when  they  created  a  public  Bcandal;  or 
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otherwise  afiFected  general  interests,   and   then  only  to  the 
extent  to  which  they  did  so. 

Let  us  give  some  illustrations  of  the  practical  working  of 
the  principle    in    various   directions:    1.  A  kirk-session,  we 
shall  suppose,  refuses  Church  privileges  to  an  applicant.     He 
appeals  to  the  presbytery,  and  the  judgment  of  the  session  is 
reversed.     Perhaps  the  members  of  session  become  satisfied 
that  they  have  been  wrong,  or  they  find  themselves  able  con- 
scientiously to  yield  to  the  judgment  of  the  superior  court. 
They  do  so,  and  the  case  ends.     But  if,  knowing  the  man  more 
intimately,  as  they  do,  than  the  presbytery  possibly  could,  they 
cannot  conscientiously  dispense  sealing  ordinances  to  him,  or 
impose  his  unwelcome  fellowship  on  the  communicants  of  the 
congregatign,  they  will  refuse.     Here  is  a  conflict  of  jurisdic- 
tions.   The  two  courts  are  each  responsible  directly  to  Christ: 
yet  one  of  them,  having  more  collective  wisdom,  as  well  as  wider 
authority,  has  greater  facilities  on  both  accounts  for  judging 
of  the  bearings  of  the  case  on  all  interests.     What  is  to  be 
done?    It  seems  to  us  that  in  such  a  case  the  presbytery 
cannot  come  between  God  and  the  congregation  by  commanding 
it  to  carry  out  the  judgment.     Yet  the   presbytery's  judg- 
ment may  be  the  right  one ;  and  is  the  man  to  be  without 
redress  ?    No ;   the  presbytery's  judgment  will  be  his  formal 
warrant  to  apply  to  some  neighbouring  minister  and  session 
for  the  privileges  which  have  been  denied  by  his  own,  and 
the  formal  warrant  for  that  minister  and  session  to  receive  his 
application,  and,  if  satisfied,  to  grant  it.     This  is  exactly  the 
kind    of   redress  which    has  been    often   obtained    against 
the  injustice  of  particular  Independent  Churches,  and  some- 
times sub  rosa  of  Presbyterian  kirk-sessions,  to  the  prevention, 
doubtless,  of  hardship  in  individual  cases,  but  at  the  same 
time  most  irregularly  and  to  the  confusion  of  all  discipline.     In 
the  days  of  Scottish  Moderatism,  such  quiet  appeals  to  neigh- 
bouring ministers  were  in  many  cases  the  practical  remedy  for 
Christian  men  against  the  tyranny  of  intruded  hirelings.    And 
we  know  that  in  the  Highlands  it  more  than  once  saved  the 
Scottish  Church  from  serious  secessions.     But  it  was  evidently 
a  mere  make-shift.     It  is  not  the  regular  nor  the  right  way. 
The  principle  we  are  illustrating  might  in  those  cases  have 
effected  the  remedy  more  regularly,  and  also  have  prevented 
some  sad  cases  of  oppression  which  did  tak^  ^W^. 
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2.  A  church  session  admits  a  man  to  communion;  bat 
some  being  scandalized  by  the  act,  appeal  to  the  presbytery, 
and  the  judgment  is  reversed.  If  the  character  of  the  maa 
be  so  manifestly  and  grossly  scandalous  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
incestuoiis  man  at  Corinth),  that  communion  with  him  most 
be  participation  in  his  sin,  the  presbytery  will  hold  the 
session  and  congregation  to  be  themselves  liable  to  censure  if 
they  persist  in  their  purpose  of  receiving  him.  But  if  the 
case  be  such  that  the  session's  persistence  may  be  interpreted 
into  an  error  of  conscientious  judgment,  the  presbytery's  dis- 
approval and  reversal  may  not  indeed  have  power  within  that 
congregation  for  the  present  to  the  effect  of  preventing  them 
from  receiving  the  man  into  communion ;  but  it  will  within 
the  bounds  of  the  presbytery  and  elsewhere,  to  tl^e  effect  of 
declaratively  vindicating  Christ's  law,  and  of  formally  war- 
ranting all  ministers,  sessions,  and  Christian  people  to  refuse 
to  have  even  occasional  communion  with  him  until  he  come 
to  repentance. 

3.  A  presbytery  refuses  to  ordain,  or  it  deposes^  a  minister 
whom  it  has  tried  and  judged  to  be  unworthy.  The  superior 
court  reverses  the  judgment ;  but  the  presbytery  retain  their 
conviction  of  his  unworthiness,  and  shrink  from  receiviog 
him  to  sit  in  presbytery  with  them.  The  question  arises, — 
Has  the  higher  court  authority  to  enjoin  the  presbytery  to 
receive  him  ?  The  presumption  is  that  the  higher  court  is 
right ;  yet  the  proper  effect  of  the  judgment  of  reversal  will 
in  such  circumstances  be  to  authorise  some  other  presbytery 
to  receive  him.  If  this  took  place,  it  would  indeed  be  an 
awkward  arrangement,  but  not  comparable  to  the  offence 
against  conscience  which  it  would  avert ;  and  such  occasional 
deviations  from  rigid  regularity  are  almost  needful  safeguards 
of  freedom. 

The  reader  who  has  followed  us  thus  far  can  easily  imagine 
other  illustrative  cases,  and  will  understand  our  position,  that 
the  foregoing  principle  would  remove  one  of  the  main  objec- 
tions raised  by  Congregationalists  against  the  authority  of  more 
comprehensive  over  more  limited  Churches — an  authority  of 
which  they  themselves  often  feel  the  want. 

But  the  principle  has  another  application*  It  reconciles 
variety  and  freedom  with  unity,  and  is  thus  fitted  to  remove 
occasions  iot  t\io^^  v^wmoxi^  qw.  ^hich  Episcopalians  foond 
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their  most  effective  charge  against  Presbyterianism ;  while  it 
renders  possible  what  Congregationalism  never  even  dreams  of 
— a  free  and  spiritual  Church,  that  shall  be  at  once  visible  and 
catholic.  It  is  very  plain,  that  if  the  authority  of  provincial  or 
national  church  courts  over  those  of  smaller  districts  is  theirs 
juTt  divino,  and  not  a  mere  human  arrangement  for  which  it 
is  worth  no  man's  while  to  plead,  it  ought  to  be  carried  out 
even  to  an  (Ecumenical  Council,  supreme  over  alL  And  yet 
every  one  sees  that  the  idea  of  a  regular  system  of  appeals 
from  church-sessions  upwards  to  a  world-wide  council,  in  aU 
local  cases  and  to  all  effects,  is  simply  absurd.  We  suppose  no 
Presbyterian  ever  contemplates  such  a  thing.  Yet  if  the 
common  view  of  the  co-relation  of  church  courts  is  correct,  it 
is  impossible  logically  to  stop  short  of  this  consequence.  We 
know  of  no  escape  from  it  except  by  the  principle  which  we 
maintain.  For  according  to  it,  an  (Ecumenical  C!ouncil  is 
indeed  a  right  thing,  and  that  council  will  have  real  world- 
wide authority;  but  its  authority,  instead  of  being  the 
strongest,  will,  as  the  most  diffiised,  be  in  one  sense  the  weakest. 
It  will  extend  only  to  matters  of  universal  concern,  or  to  those 
smaller  matters  which  have  universal  bearings.  Thus  defined, 
it  would  be  safe ;  and  so  the  collective  wisdom  and  grace  of 
the  whole  Christian  Church  might,  without  risk  to  freedom, 
be  gathered  into  united  action^  and  exercise  a  mighty  influ- 
ence on  the  world. 

Still,  is  it  not  a  dream  ?  Have  we  not  forgotten,  in  weaving 
our  subtle  web  of  graduated  communion  which  is  to  enclose 
the  Christian  world  in  a  mantle  of  unity,  that  there  are  other 
causes  of  separation  besides  national  distinctions  and  inter- 
vening seas, — ^the  far  more  formidable  ones  which  consist  in 
diversities  of  creed,  worship,  and  practice?  These  form 
mountain  ranges  of  separation,  all  the  more  formidable  that 
they  are  conscientious  and  not  physical,  painfully  separating 
Christian  people  in  the  same  countries  and  towns  into  rival 
sects  that  hold  no  ecclesiastical  fellowship  with  each  other. 
We  have  not  forgotten  the  existence  of  these  obstacles,  but 
have  aU  along  had  them  in  view  as  presenting  a  crudal  test 
of  the  validity  of  our  argument ;  for  we  know  that  no  C!hurch 
has  a  right  to  call  itself  Catholic  which  does  not  make  it 
possible  for  all  true  Christians  to  meet  within  its  pale.    But 
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in  the  light  of  our  general  principle,  we  think  that  a  real 
unity,  organic  and  authoritative,  is  possible  between  Churches 
which  are  separated  by  all  conceivable  diversities  of  testimony, 
customs,  and  laws,  if  these  do  not  involve  those  essentials  of  faith 
and  practice  which  separate  Christians  from  the  unbelieving, 
sin-tolerating  world.     And  it  must  be  incumbent,  if  possible. 
The  obstacles  to  the  general  recognition  of  the  possibility  lie, 
we  think,  partly  in  the  non-recognition  of  the  principle  of  the 
diminution  of  the  intensity  of  authority  with  the  widening  of 
its  area ;  and  partly  in  the  failure  to  observe  that  diversities  of 
opinion  and  practice  between  Christians  who  are  one  in  Christ, 
though   they  operate  very  much  like  local   remoteness  to 
lessen  the  degree  and  intimacy  of  communion,  do  not  render 
communion  altogether  impossible.      There   prevails  also  in 
some  quarters  what  we  may  call  a  prejudice,  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  having   ecclesiastical  jurisdiction   defined  terri- 
torially, which  contributes  to  the  difficulty.     Men  who  have  no 
hesitation  in  admitting  the  lawfulness  of  a  real  ecclesiastical , 
fellowship  between  Churches  differing  in  some  points  of  opinion 
and  practice,  if  they  exist  in  different  countries,  do  not  always 
see  the  possibility  in  the  case  of  Churches  that  so  differ  in  the 
same  land.     They  feel  instinctively  that  for  the  more  distant 
communion  less  uniformity  is  needful.     But  when  it  comes  to 
diversities  within  the  same  country,  town,  or  parish,  organic 
communion   is  supposed   to  be  made  impossible  by  almost 
anything   which   breaks    uniformity — by   anything   short  at 
such  complete  agreement  as  would  result  in  interfusion.  A 
superstition,  as  we  think : — yet   one  by  which   none  of  ti« 
is  consistently  ruled.     In  large  cities,  our  congregations  and 
church-sessions  are  not  rigidly  defined  by  local  districts,  bo* 
are  allowed  to  form  themselves  on  a  selective  principle.    Thrir 
jurisdictions  are  over  persons,  and  they  locally  overlap.    Thi* 
circumstance,  with  whatever  occasional  inconvenience,  is  not 
found  seriously  to  interfere  with  their  harmonious  action  under 
a  single  presbytery.     Let  us  extend  the  analogy,  and  ask  i» 
any  ground,  in  reason  or  Scripture,  exists,  why  two  or  lofx^ 
presbyteries,    gathered    by  the    selective    affinities  of  lik* 
conscientious  convictions   or  common  historical  association* 
may  not  similarly  overlap,  or  even  territorially  coincide  ?  W 
them  but  recognise  one  another  as  branches  of  the  one  Chtirck 
of  Christ ;  and  though  they  may  be  coBScientiously  unaUc  ^   i 
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form  one  presbytery  for  the  ordination  of  pastors,  they  may 
be  able  to  meet  in  a  wider  synod,  with  a  constitution  to 
embrace  them  all,  and  with  jurisdiction  limited  accordingly  ; 
or  if  not,  then  in  a  still  wider  assembly  with  still  less  intimate 
jurisdiction.  Such  an  arrangement  would  be  simply  a  constitu- 
tional carrying  out  of  the  maxim  which  enjoins  co-operation 
in  matters  of  agreement,  forbearance  in  points  of  difference, 
and  in  all  things  love. 

And  could  such  a  relation,  be  established  between  all  evan- 
gelical churches,  it  would  be  to  us  the  very  realizing  of  the 
external  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Is  it  impossible  ?  We 
do  not  expect  the  idiosyncrasies  and  educational  prejudices 
which  give  rise  to  diversities  of  judgment  between  Churches 
ever  to  cease,  any  more  than  we  expect  the  ocean  that  separates 
America  from  Europe  to  be  drained  dry.  But  we  see  no 
reason  why  the  Churches  should  wait  for  the  one  event  more 
than  for  the  other  before  establishing  real  organized  communion. 
However  imperfect  the  organization  might  at  first  be,  it 
would  prepare  the  way  for  more  ;  and  implying  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  oneness  in  Christ,  it  would  be  a  real  answer  to  the 
plausible  claims  of  the  Papacy  founded  on  its  pretended  unity. 

William  Taylor. 


Art.  II. — The  Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Nature  and  Origin 

of  Sin, 

THE  biblical  doctrine  of  sin  is  essentially  connected  with  the 
biblical  doctrine  of  God.  The  account  given  of  the 
creation  advances  by  historical  sequence  into  the  account  given 
of  the  creature's  fall.  As  a  creature,  man,  first  of  all,  appears 
in  the  sacred  history,  and  as  a  creature  he  sins  and  falls. 
Throughout  the  entire  narrative,  with  simple  earnestness,  the 
relation  of  Creator  and  creature  is  constantly  maintained.  The 
divine  record  of  the  beginning  of  human  history  quietly  ignores 
all  impatient  demands  for  fuller  explanation,  refuses  to  inquire 
wherein  precisely  lay  God's  right  to  impose  a  test  of  obedience 
upon  man,  stays  not  to  discuss  the  special  relation  in  which 
God  exercises  His  authority,  whether  in  His  supreme  position 
as  Lord,  or  in  His  official  capacity  as  Lawgiver,  or  iiLTeeo^\\KsstiL 
of  the  yet  more  intimate  relation  of  EalYiei.    Tl\k^  ^iaxt^^i«^ 
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recognises  only  the  broad  general  fact  of  an  actually  existing 
relationship  as  already  developed  in  the  idea  of  creation. 
Thus  the  biblical  account  of  the  sin-fall  requires  no  other  pre- 
liminary datum  than  the  immediately  preceding  record  of  the 
genesis  of  the  world  and  man. 

The  biblical  doctrine  of  sin  is  not  completely  or  systema- 
tically developed  in  any  individual  passage,  and,  in  the  interests 
of  scientific  biblical  theology,  must  be  expounded  agreeably  to 
the  prevailing  ground-tone  of  entire  scripture  revelation.  But 
for  each  separate  aspect  of  this  wide-branching  fundamental 
doctrine  we  may  discover  a  locus  daasicua,  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  idea  and  expression  of  which  that  particular  aspect 
of  the  dogma  must  necessarily  be  developed.  The  passage  of 
scripture  contained  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis,  however, 
claims  for  itself  a  position  of  peculiar  importance,  as  already 
enunciating  in  few  pregnant  words  the  chief  outstanding 
doctrinal  facts  which  go  to  constitute  a  complete  doctrine  <rf 
human  sin.  This  peculiarly  deep  significance  attaching  to  the 
account  here  given  of  the  first  human  sin  proceeds  from  the 
recognition,  also  very  fully  made,  of  the  generic  unity  of 
humanity,  whereby,  with  nicest  accuracy  of  true  psychological 
insight,  is  perceived  the  full  typical  relation  which  subsists 
between  this  first  human  sin  and  all  subsequent  acts  of  ^ 
It  is  the  assertion  of  a  universal  significance  in  the  first  act  of 
the  origin  of  sin  that  lends  to  the  scriptural  account  its  special 
characteristics,  and  which  separates  it  from  all  other  attempted 
explanations  of  the  origin  of  sin,  whether  these  be  mythical  or 
philosophical.  The  story  of  Genesis  has  no  more  than  an 
external  relation  to  the  legends  of  the  Zend  Avesta  and  other 
Oriental  mythologies.  There  we  find,  indeed,  the  same  external 
views  of  the  beginnings  of  evil,  and  the  same  attendant  outer 
circumstances, — the  origin  of  mankind  from  an  absolutely  first 
human  pair,  the  probation  tree,  the  tree  of  life,  and  the  serpent 
in  Ahriman  the  deceiver, — but  these  are  not  at  all  interpreted 
by  any  deep  pervading  religiousness  of  spirit.  Those  explana- 
tions of  evil  which  deal  only  with  the  mere  external  form,  find 
undoubtedly  their  proper  development  in  the  fabulous  myths 
and  marvellous  legendary  tales  which  straightway  fastened 
themselves  upon  those  bare  skeleton  frameworks.  For  in 
these  elaborations  of  human  inventiveness  there  appeals 
nothing  TepngnaTi\»  \ft  >3cife  oxv^vcks^  V-asA.  ^ic^TLception  of  mere 
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outwardness.     But  between  such  legendary  accretions  and  the 
simple  rich  spiritual  account  of  Genesis,  there  is  an  utter  anta- 
gonism ;  no  process  can  ever  be  devised  to  effect  the  amalga- 
mation of  such  incongruous  elements.     If,  however,  such  mere 
outward  coincidences  between  those  Oriental  myths  and  the 
biblical  story  are  insufficient,  apart  from  spiritual  analogies,  to 
identify  together  their  several  views  of  the  origin  of  sin,— on 
the  other  hand,  we  may  not  be  allowed,  at  the  suggestion  of 
modem  philosophical  theorists,  to  discard  the  outer  circum- 
stances of  the  account  of  Genesis  in  favour  of  what  they  may 
regard  as  a  more  exalted  spiritual  conception.     It  seems  to 
be  one  of  the  most  serious  and  most  damaging  mistakes  among 
modem  tendencies  of  thought,  that  high  spirituality  of  view  is 
only  possible  in  proportion  as  we  have  learnt  to  dispense  with 
external  forms,  special  modes  of  representation,  and  exact 
expression.     The  opposition  between  the  external   and  the 
internal  is   commonly  spoken   of  as  if  it  were  thoroughly 
exclusive.     The  contrast,  however,  of  externality  and  inter- 
nality,  is  something  very  different  from  this.     The  external  is 
properly  regarded  as  the  superficial  when  it  endeavours  to 
usurp  the  place  of  the  internal    But  leaders  of  modem  thought 
require  to  be  reminded  that  no  less  certainly  the  internal 
ought  to  be  considered  thoroughly  formal  and  unreal  when  it 
seeks  illegitimately  to  divorce  the  external,  and  by  an  unnatural 
contortion  of  its  own  functions  overturns  the  original  disposi- 
tion of  nature.    The  biblical  story  of  man's  fall  does  not  by 
any  means  substitute  a  tale  of  mere  outer  circumstance  for  the 
relatively  higher  and  more  immediately  interesting  considera- 
tion of  psychological  facts  ;  and  thereby,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is 
clearly  distinguished  from  all  mythical  endeavours  in  the  same 
direction.     Neither  does  itj  on  the  other  hand,  afford  any  ex- 
cuse for  treating  the  historical  part  of  the  narrative  as  in  any 
respect  less  worthy  of  full  literal  acceptance  than  the  more 
direct  utterances  of  spiritual  truth.    Rather  the  history  is  itself 
viewed  as  eminently  spiritual,  and  therefore  we  cannot  bring 
ourselves  to  dispense  with  the  external  schema,  being  assured 
that  by  doing  so  we  should  inevitably  at  the  same  time  lose 
all  that  is  special  and  distinctive  in  Scripture  truth.    The 
real  importance  of  the  historic  facts' can  only  appear  when  we 
cease  to  regard  them  as  mere  accessories,  as  the  mere  shelly 
hard  and  sapless^  which  only  exists  for  tlie  ]^ie&€rv^\l\ciii  ^i  ^^ 
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rich  and  tender  kernel     It  is  very  evident  that  were  such  the 
true  relation  in  which  Scripture  statement  of  fact  and  state- 
ment of  truth  should  be  represented  as  standing  to  one  another, 
then  the  former  could  only  be  held  as  a  means  to  the  other, 
which,  so  soon  as  it  had  been  attained,  might  be  kept  in 
possession  quite  independently  of  its  biblical  setting.     Such  is 
the  inevitable  conclusion  arrived  at  by  a  materialistic  view  of 
history  which  must,  in  all  circumstances,  lead  to  unsatisfactory 
results ;  but  in  no  case  will  those  results  appear  so  palpably 
untenable  as  in  the  treatment  of  Scripture  history,  which  must 
be  regarded  as  pre-eminently  sacred,  inasmuch  as   it  marks 
the  development  of  the  most  sacred  spiritual  realities  of  human 
life.     When,  therefore,  we  realise  the  deep  sacredness  of  all 
history,  and  the  peculiar  sacredness  that  must  attach  to  the 
earliest  history  of  our  race,  whereby  alone  can  our  original 
relation  to  God  be  authoritatively  determined,  then  will  we  be 
thoroughly  prepared  to  expect,  in  that  revelation  which  God 
has  granted  unto  us,  no  merely  figurative  and  symbolical  repre- 
sentation, but  a  strictly  literal  and  exact  account  of  the  pre- 
cise facts  which  actually  constituted  the  stages  of  man  s  early 
historical  development.      It  seems,  indeed,  very  unfortunate 
that  now  amongst  the  majority  of  theologians  there  is  mani- 
fested so  very  decided  an  aversion  to  the  literal  reception  of 
the  narrative  given  in  Genesis  regarding  the  earlier  and  funda- 
mentally determining  experiences  of  mankind.     The  advocacy 
of  such  views  might  indeed  have  been  expected  from  those  who 
in  other  respects  gave  forth  an  uncertain  sound  in  their  general 
treatment  of  the  doctrinal  facts  of  Scripture.     We  are  not  by 
any  means  surprised  to  find  a  theologian  with  a  decidedly 
pronounced  rationalistic  bias  affirming  that  "the  primeval  tra- 
dition of  the  sin-fall,  preserved  probably  through  Moses,  is  not 
the  recital  of  a  definite  matter  of  fact,  but  a  symbol  of  that 
which  happens  in  every  man."  *     We  have  here  at  least  a 
thorough-going   repudiation   of  anything  distinctive   in   the 
Scriptural  account.     The  story  is  associated  with  Adam,  simply 
as  he  happened  to  be  the  first  man.     No  proper  view  of  the 
generic  unity  of  the  human  race,  through  a  federal  head,  can 
find  a  place  here,  and  the  sin-fall  may,  in  this  unproductive 
sense,  be  viewed  as  "  at  once  the  beginning  and  the  develop- 
ment of  all  human  history :"  otherwise  the  story  might  be  as 
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circumstaotially  related  of  any  individual  among  Adam's 
posterity.  Among  such  writers  we  find  little  interest  taken  in 
the  historical  facts  of  revelation,  and  correspondingly  little 
hesitancy  shewn  in  their  utter  disavowal.  But  when  we  come 
to  theologians  of  very  different  tendencies, — those  who  cling 
faithfully  to  the  truth  of  the  written  word,  and  who  interpret 
its  doctrines  in  a  truly  living  and  spiritual  manner, — ^we  cannot 
but  express  our  surprise  when  we  find  amongst  them  a  growing 
tendency  to  accept,  inconsistently  as  it  seems  with  their  general 
principles,  a  form  of  expression  most  suspiciously  similar  to 
the  result  of  rationalistic  criticism  just  referred  to.  Thus,  for 
example,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  modern  theological 
writers,  and  an  earnest  defender  of  a  full  and  sound  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture,  has  given  utterance  to  his  views  in  such 
form  at  least  as  may  be  construed  in  this  way  :  "  In  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  fall  (Genesis  iii.)  we  meet  with  a  combination 
of  history  and  sacred  symbolism,  a  figurative  representation  of 
an  actual  event.  The  fact  of  the  fall  is  there  represented  by  a 
consciousness  to  which  both  paradise  and  the  fall  are  transcen- 
dental and  pre-historic ;  for  which  reason  there  can  be  no 
immediate  knowledge  of  it,  but  only  a  mediate  and  allegorical 
one,  as  in  a  g.ass  darkly."'  What  we  object  to  here  is  scarcely 
at  all  the  doctrine,  but  the  expression  given  to  that  doctrine, 
which  not  only  is  in  itself  misleading,  but  also  indicates  the 
undue  influence  which  has  been  allowed  to  modes  of  thought 
and  speech,  for  which  the  rationalising  tendency  of  the  age  has 
gained  general  currency.  From  the  whole  tenor  of  Martensen*s 
conception  of  human  sin,  as  well  as  from  what  follows  in  that 
very  paragraph  from  which  we  have  quoted,  it  is  evident  that 
he  can  have  no  interest  in  weakening  the  force  and  precision 
of  the  biblical  doctrine  of  the  fall ;  and  so  we  even  find  him 
firmly  maintaining  that  had  this  historical  account  of  the  fall 
not  been  recorded  in  revelation,  it  must  then  have  been  postu- 
lated as  a  necessary  truth.  Nevertheless,  to  describe  the  account 
given  of  the  historical  fact  as  a  combination  of  history  and  sacred 
symbolism,  is  surely  at  least  confusingly  to  blend  together 
two  distinct,  and  as  thus  expressed,  incongruous  views  of  one 
and  the  same  thing.  Would  not  the  more  consistent  expression 
be,  that  the  record  of  Genesis  is  a  true  history,  the  exact  and 
literal  details  of  which, — inasmuch  as  it  is  a  most  pregnant 

*  Martensen's  Christian  Dogmatics,  %1^. 
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spiritual  history — ^must  be  interpreted  according  to  the  general 
principles  of  Scripture  symbolism  ?  There  is  here  no  mere 
combination  of  history  and  symbol,  but  a  literal  history  yielding 
the  materials  of  spiritual  symbolism.  Certainly  when  we  hare 
clearly  understood  the  true  importance  and  full  spiritual  flg- 
nificance  of  history,  we  shall  be  quite  prepared,  with  the  utnost 
decision,  to  maintain  that  if  there  be  any  statement  ia  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  fall  which  must  be  treated  as  not  liberally 
historical,  that  never  can  by  us  be  accepted  as  having  aiy  sym- 
bolic value.  If  we  are  to  treat  of  the  mystical  significance  of 
the  trees  and  of  the  serpent,  we  must  first  admit  thai  the  &11 
of  man  was  the  result  of  a  veritable  seduction  of  the  serpent 
by  means  of  a  distinct  jmd  actual  probation  tree.  The  sym- 
bolical view,  apart  from  the  literal  story,  is  quite  mtenable; 
but  the  sacred  story,  accepted  in  its  complete  literaliess,affi)rdB 
a  most  sufficient  basis  for  symbolic  interpretation. 

It  has  appeared  necessary  to  speak  thus  fully  regarding 
what  we  consider  the  proper  interpretation  of  this  passage  of 
Scripture,  inasmuch  as  we  find  here  already  contained  all  the 
main  positions  upon  which  the  biblical  doctrine  of  sin  must 
be  reared.  But  upon  this  basis  of  an  accepted  fall  literalness 
of  interpretation  we  may  now  proceed  to  analjrse  the  contents 
of  this  primeval  record,  in  so  far  as  it  refers  to  tte  origin  and 
nature  of  sin,  leaving  out  of  account  for  the  present  what  it 
says  of  sin's  consequences. 

The  exposition  of  a  doctrine  which  depends  upon  a  purely 
biblical  grounding  must  begin  with  the  question  of  origin 
rather  than  with  that  of  essence  or  distinctive  nature.  W® 
must  inquire  whence  sin  arose,  and  have  an  understanding  of 
the  conditions  of  its  possibility  and  aictuality,  before  we  can 
be  prepared  to  enter  upon  any  satisfactory  examination  of  its 
meaning  and  contents.  The  question  regarding  the  origin  of 
evil,  in  so  far  as  it  refers  simply  to  human  history,  is  very  fiiUy 
and  satisfactorily  answered  in  the  scriptural  account  of  the 
fall.  The  metaphysical  problem,  however,  which  refers  ns 
back  to  scenes  enacted  in  other  spheres,  is  essentially  beyond 
our  solution.  The  philosophical  inquiry,  and  not  that  pr^ 
sented  by  Scripture,  must  be  regarded  as  fundamentally 
pre-historic  and  transcendental  We  might  safely  have  made 
this  statement  even  before  venturing  upon  any  attempt 
to   answer  or  explain.      For   in   such   matters,  admittedly 
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transcendental,  revelation  clearly  could  be  our  only  guide. 
Revelation,  however,  does  not  furnish  us  with  the  history  of 
the  angels'  fall,  much  less  with  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
it.  And  it  is  just  in  these  antecedent  circumstances  that  this 
grand  mystery  lies.  The  doctrine  of  superhuman  evil  and  of 
a  sin-fall  anterior  to  man's  creation,  does  not  solve  the  mystery 
of  God's  permission  of  evil,  but  it  renders  us  reason  suflScient 
for  our  ignorance,  as  it  clearly  indicates  that  the  source  lies 
concealed  amongst  the  hidden  things  of  God.  The  true  doc- 
trine as  to  the  nature  and  precise  extent  of  the  influence 
which  the  dogmatic  results  of  a  scriptural  view  of  the  origin 
of  sin  in  the  spirit- world  must  exercise  upon  the  doctrine  of 
the  origin  of  human  sin,  has  been  well  explained  by  Oosterzee:^ 
"  The  origin  of  sin  in  man  is  better  understood,  if  we  may 
assume  that  a  spirit  has  worked  here  which  excelled  man  in 
cunning  and  craft  H  the  question,  how  this  spirit  himself 
could  fall  so  low  as  to  rebel  against  God,  must  remain  un- 
answered, the  same  difficulty  applies  also  to  the  existence  of 
sin  in  man.  Enough  that  sin  has  a  history  older  than  that  of 
this  present  world,  and  that  no  philosophy  can  construct  this 
history  a  priori,  nor  deny  it  a  posteriori"  The  author  of 
evil — its  ultimate  principle,  so  far  as  the  history  of  man  is 
concerned — keeps  himself  concealed,  and  continues  through 
all  time  an  invisible  worker,  known  only  and  remembered  by 
the  evil  he  has  done.  And  thus  for  the  products  of  his 
activity  is  he  recognised  as  a  veritable  power,  possessed  of 
a  thoroughly  distinctive  personality,  and  embodying  most 
determinate  attributes.  The  practical  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion is  undoubtedly  conditioned  by  human  experience,  but 
this  experience  again  demands  as  its  basis  a  transcendent 
origin.  To  say,  however,  that  evil  here  has  a  transcendent 
origin,  is  something  very  different  from  saying  that  its  exist- 
ence is  eternal.  There  is  eternal  good,  but  not  eternal  evil. 
Nevertheless,  so  soon  as  the  possibility  of  created  good  was 
realised,  there  appeared  as  its  dark  background  a  contemporary 
possibility  of  evil.  This  special  manifestation  of  the  temporal 
possibility  was  grounded  in  a  previous  possibility  which  had 
been  already  realised  before  the  present  time  began.  It  was 
this  actual  evil  existing  as  a  mighty  principle  outside  of  the 
new  world,  and  unrelated  to  humanity,  which,  now  entering 

'  Oosterzeoy  Ckriitian  Dogfnatia^  %)xvA.  \^« 
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the  domain  of  man,  was  pennitted  to  call  forth  the  exercise  of 
human  freedom.  And  this  active  priDciple  of  temptatioD, 
as  the  full  and  free  presentation  of  an  alternative,  was  the 
necessary  presupposition  of  man's  moral  development  Evil 
then  lay  as  an  undeveloped,  and  so  far  negative,  princi|rf6 
which  now  first  gained  for  itself  an  adequate  sphere  when  it 
entered  the  kingdom  of  free  rational  personality. 

The  long,  and  in  some  respects  very  suggestive,  discussion  of 
the  relation  of  the  evil  principle  to  a  personal  evil  power,  so 
ingeniously  wrought  out  by  Martensen,  seems  in  its  ultimate 
consequences  unproductive, — a  needless  speculative  refine- 
ment which  cannot  properly  demand  a  place  in  a  scientific 
theological  review.  We  can  find  no  interest  or  sufficient 
purpose  in  the  refusal  immediately  to  recognise  Satan  in  the 
serpent,  although  indeed  the  narrative  of  Genesis  waits  not  to 
make  that  explanation.  Such  an  explanation  we  could  not  at 
this  stage  expect,  nor  could  we  deem  its  appearance  here  at 
all  appropriate.  But  in  reading  now  the  story,  we  maintain 
not  only  the  right,  but  also  the  necessity,  of  understanding  it 
in  the  full  light  which  has  in  the  fulness  of  times  been  shed 
upon  it.^  The  words  of  Lutz  seem  more  in  accordance  with  a 
correct  view  of  our  passage :  "  The  serpent  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, which  belongs  to  the  outer  given  material,  and  does  not 
appear  as  a  mere  allegorical  representation ;  but  the  thought 
is  this, — man  has  a  disposition  and  susceptibility  to  evil,  the 
impulse,  however,  comes  from  a  power  outside  of  him,  with 
which,  according  to  his  disposition,  he  agrees  :  evil  is  a  might 
and  unity  which  gains  ascendancy."*  The  biblical  doctrine  <rf 
the  sin-fall  thus  at  once  leads  us  beyond  the  bounds  of  our 
present  condition.  Human  sin  is  viewed  as  at  once  a  cause 
and  an  effect, — the  earliest  sinful  thought  and  tendency  in 
man  is  at  once  self-originated  and  outwardly  determined. 
The  personal  tempter  can  appeal  to  a  sympathetic  tendency  of 
thought  and  feeling, — a  tendency  incapable  of  development, 
unless  it  were  brought  under  the  influence  of  a  determiniDg 
principle,  but  which  yet  demanded  the  application  of  such  a 
test  in  order  that  the  nature  in  which  it  appeared  should 
have  its  perfection  established  and  matured.  The  mystery  of 
the  sin-fall  is  therefore  really  superhuman,  and  the  essential 

*  Compare  especially  John  viii  44  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  3,  14. 
^  L\itx>  BiblvftcHe  DogmaUk,  ^.  113. 
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principles  of  evil  are  thus  seen  to  be  ante-temporal  in  origin 
and  in  development. 

The  pure  contents,  therefore,  of  the  historical  account  in 
Genesis  requires  us  to  assume  the  apostacy  in  the  angel 
world  as  affording  the  ultimate  ground  for  any  truly  biblical 
theory  regarding  the  origin  of  evil.  And  yet  in  the  very  fact 
thus  forced  upon  us  do  we  read,  beyond  the  express  utterances 
of  Scripture,  many  of  the  characteristics  of  that  mighty  race. 
In  reference  to  the  human  sin-fall,  we  require  to  postulate  the 
existence  and  reality  of  a  personal  tempter  who  presents  the 
alternative  to  man;  but  this,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not 
demanded  in  the  case  of  the  angels.  Their  fall  sprang  from 
elements  entirely  self-contained.  We  may,  indeed,  affirm  that 
they  fell  through  temptation ;  but  this  was  presented  through 
no  outward  power.  The  dualism  here  was  an  inner  develop- 
ment The  tempter  and  the  tempted  were  one.  Nor  is  this 
peculiarity  without  a  satisfactory  explanation.  In  our  con- 
ception of  the  angelic  nature,  we  properly  regard  this  as  an 
essential  attribute,  that  dominion  within  their  allotted  sphere 
was  exercised  directly, — that  the  angel  is  the  immediately 
efficient  agency  in  producing  and  in  regulating  within  that 
kingdom.  Their  individual  personality  lay  only  in  realised 
consciousness  of  being  the  active  centre  of  that  sphere.  In 
this  lies  the  ground  of  that  distinction,  so  well  stated  by 
Martensen,  between  impersonal  powers  of  nature  and  personal 
angelic  existences.  Angels,  properly  so  called,  must  be  re- 
garded as  self-conscious  beings,  on  whose  consciousness  of  the 
sphere  in  which  they  are  operative  hangs  the  proof  of  their 
personality.  Yet  at  the  same  time  we  are  obliged  to  regard 
these  personal  beings  as  much  more  intimately  related  to 
their  several  spheres  than  personal  human  beings  can  ever  be. 
The  angel  being  and  the  angel  world  are  thus  considered  as 
inwrought  together.  The  angels  were  in  their  world  by  an 
immediate  spiritual  influence.  Hence  their  sphere  and  king- 
dom may  be  defined:  the  world  in  which  they  lived — ^the 
world  which  was  in  them.  In  this  dominion  arose  the  first 
possibility  of  sin, — in  a  very  significant  manner,  if  we  may 
employ  the  phrase  with  this  special  application,  "  a  cosmical 
principle."  The  contrast  of  the  kingdoms  of  that  world  with 
the  kingdom  of  God  constituted  the  seducing  principle.  And 
here,  it  would  seem,  do  we  find  the  true  poviit  ol  ^oxlXarX. 
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between  the  idea  of  the  fall  in  the  epirit-world  and  the  idea 
of  a  fall  in  the  human  sphere.  The  element  which  proved 
potent  in  either  case  was  the  seductive  influence  of  the 
contrast  unrighteously  exaggerated  between  their  special 
creaturely  dominion  and  that  which  should  ever  have  been 
regarded  as  all-embracing — the  universal  kingdom  of  God. 

But  just  here,  too,  does  the  true  distinction  between  the 
sin-fall  in  the  one  case  and  in  the  other  most  fully  appear.  In 
the  case  of  man,  there  was  needed  the  mediation  of  ao  actiie 
personal  tempter.  In  the  case  of  the  angels^  as  we  have 
sought  to  explain,  the  direct  relationship  subsisting  between 
them  and  their  kingdoms  would  not  allow,  as  it  did  not 
require,  the  intervention  of  any  such  mediation.  The  contrast 
of  the  impersonal  world,  as  a  rivalry  of  kingdoms,  took 
immediately  a  personal  form  in  the  envy  which  arose  in  the 
breasts  of  those  self-conscious  beings  who  could  articulate  the 
unconscious  mutterings  of  nature.  And  hence  the  result  ol 
Christian  speculation  and  the  teaching  of  ecclesiastical  tradi- 
tion, alike  imply  that  the  Devil  was  his  own  tempter.  Through 
envy  of  God's  majesty  and  power  he  fell;  and  this  envy  was 
immediately  aroused  by  that  direct  presentation  which  he 
himself  made  of  the  glories  of  his  domain  to  his  own  spirit 
We  have  here,  then,  the  spontaneous  origin  of  actual  eviL 
The  evil  principle  thus  first  gains  actuality  before  the  dawn  of 
human  history  when  it  clothed  itself  in  personality.  This 
principle  had  a  still  earlier  origin  as  a  possibility.  A  mere 
possibility,  however,  is  itself  no  creation;  it  is  simply  the 
negation  of  creation.  It  exists  indeed  but  only  as  the 
undefined  and  contingent  complement  of  the  actual  The 
evil  principle  thus,  as  a  possibility,  is  not  moral  evil  It 
becomes  such  only  when  it  dislodges  the  actual,  and  takes  its 
place  and  name. 

The  sacred  record  has,  therefore,  given  immediate  promin- 
ence to  the  fact  of  an  historical  temptation,  thereby  silently 
attesting  the  existence  in  man  of  a  complete  moral  nature. 
It  is  now  admitted  on  all  sides  that  temptation  in  some  fonn 
is  a  necessary  moment  in  the  moral  and  religious  development 
of  the  creature;  for  without  freedom  no  religious  life  is 
possible.  Religion  can  only  bo  developed  on  the  basis  of 
morality,  and  where  no  possibility  for  the  appearance  of 
contradicloiieia  eiiat&,  there,  certainly,  no  moral  developmenft 
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can  ever  take  its  rise.  Morality  is  entirely  based  upon 
freedom,  which  must  consist  in  the  actual  presentation  of  an 
alternative;  the  possibility  of  attaining  unto  moral  good 
through  conscious  preference  of  the  good,  and  the  possibility 
of  falling  into  moral  evil  by  the  guilty  conscious  choice  of  the 
eviL  But  in  order  that  this  possibility  may  have  something 
more  than  a  mere  docetic  existence,  and  in  order  that  the 
consequent  morality  may  be  more  than  seeming,  the  advan- 
tages that  are  contained  in  the  good,  and  the  apparent 
advantages  contained  in  the  evil,  must  be  unfolded  and 
brought  into  full  view  before  him  who  is  required  to  make  his 
deliberate  choice.  Man's  temptation  most  truly  consists  in 
having  the  presentation  made  to  him  of  that  which  is  evil 
arrayed  in  its  most  enticing  and  alluring  forms.  Yet  actual 
sin  in  man  does  not  appear  until  his  heart  acknowledges  that 
the  attraction  presented  has  made  a  lasting  and  influential 
impression  upon  it.  For  we  must  ever  remember  that  "  the 
mere  thinking  of  evil  does  not  in  itself  constitute  a  temptation, 
and  that  in  order  to  its  being  a  temptation,  the  evil  must 
appear  adapted  to,  and  must  be  enticing  to,  the  self-love  of 
our  sensuous  nature ;  for  to  the  nature  of  man  enjoyment  is 
always  dearer  than  privation,  honour  than  disgrace,  and  a 
throne  than  a  cross.  Not  that  we  are  to  conceive  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life,  honour,  and  rule  to  be  essentially  sinful.  They 
are  that  only  under  certain  conditions.  Nor  do  we  necessarily 
contract  defilement  through  our  sense  of  the  pleasantness  of 
these  things.  Only  when  it  has  a  corrupting  effect  on  the 
moral  feelings,  disturbs  the  judgment,  and  gives  an  ungodly 
bias  to  the  will  and  activity,  can  this  be  affirmed."^  An 
actual  temptation,  therefore,  embracing  all  these  several 
elements,  must  be  regarded  as  an  essential  moment  in  the 
spiritual  development  of  man.  "  The  first  pair  were  created, 
as  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  adults  in  stature  and  intellect, 
but  infants  in  spiritual  growth  and  experience  "  {Heard).  It 
was  required,  then,  that  the  innocence  of  the  child  should 
develop  into  the  virtue  of  the  man.  Miiller  has  most  happily 
marked  the  grand  transition  from  the  one  state  to  the  other 
here  attained,  by  the  contrast  of  the  oO  yvwou  njy  otftM^Hav  of 
Romans  vii.  7,  with  the  /lii  ymmt  a/iapTtav  of  2  Cor.  v.  21, — the 

1  Ullmaim,  Sinlasneu  of  Jews,  p.  138.    Ck)mpare  also  geneToH^  ^^^<a 
127-129. 
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one  indicatiDg  the  innocence  of  childhood,  where  no  actaal 
presentation  of  the  alternative  had  been  made,  the  other 
indicating  the  attainment  of  moral  goodness,  through  the  foil 
conscious  rejection  of  the  evil  and  appropriation  of  the  good. 

In  proclaiming  thus  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  tempta- 
tion, we  must  carefully  defend  its  statement  from  all  abase. 
Nor  can  we  better  do  so  than  by  giving  an  explicit  disapproval 
of  that  tendency,  which,  in  one  or  other  of  its  varied  forms, 
has  become  general  in  these  times,  to  proclaim  the  practical 
necessity  of  evil.  We  cannot,  indeed,  here  deny  that,  to  a 
certain  extent,  this  view  is  a  reaction  against  the  more  loose 
and  unguarded  expressions  employed  by  some  advocates  of 
liberty,  who  sought  to  dispense  entirely  with  necessity  in 
speech  and  fact  The  extravagant  demands  of  libertarians 
gave  occasion  to  many  bitter  retorts  from  opponents,  who 
denounced  the  system  that  seemed  so  readily  to  develop  into 
licentiousness.  We  feel  ourselves  thus  compelled,  while 
maintaining,  in  view  of  man's  freedom,  the  necessity  of 
temptation  and  the  consequent  possibility  of  sin,  to  maintain 
with  equal  determinateness  a  corresponding  possibility  of 
sinlessness.  In  this  way  alone  can  we  avoid  the  errors,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  Optimism,  which  exaggerates  the  admitted 
possibility  of  sin  into  a  practical  necessity,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  avowed  Manichseism,  which  insists  upon  discovering 
in  the  non-moral  sphere  of  nature  that  which  is  essentially 
immoral  as  the  inevitable  germ  of  sin.  We  can  thus  under- 
stand how  it  is  just  as  absurd  to  deny  necessity  as  it  is  to 
deny  freedom.  But  when  we  inquire  more  narrowly,  we  find 
that  the  only  real  necessity  is  the  necessity  for  freedom.  Man 
can  be  man  only  by  being  a  moral  agent.  The  attribute  rf 
morality  constitutes  the  true  differentia  of  humanity.  The 
possibility,  then,  of  evil  in  the  spiritual  development  of  man, 
is  the  ultimate  necessity  upon  which  is  grounded  the  reality  of 
his  free  rationality.  Nevertheless,  this  necessity  for  the 
possibility  of  evil  must  be  regarded  as  contradictory  to,  and 
incompatible  with,  the  notion  of  the  necessity  of  its  actaal 
realisation.  We  certainly  could  not  more  decidedly  express 
our  repudiation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  evil,  thaii  by 
enunciating  instead  a  doctrine  of  the  necessity  for  sodi  a 
possibility  of  evil  As  Miiller  has  very  tersely  and  accorately 
expressed  it, "  X.  ^^\\yX\\.^  N^VvAi  Tciu&t  realise  itself,  is  not  a 
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possibility,  but  a  necessity."  For  although  this  possibility  was 
necessary,  it  yet  was  such  as  never  should  have  developed 
into  anything  beyond  the  mere  possibility.  There  was  here 
no  necessary  development  from  potentiality  to  actuality. 
"  Evil,"  says  Martensen,  "  is  just  that  possibility  which  ought 
to  have  remained  a  possibility  for  ever." 

Thus  far,  then,  in  dealing  with  the  Mosaic  narrative  as  the 
locus  eUissicua  for  the  biblical  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  sin  in 
mankind,  we  have  endeavoured  to  vindicate  the  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  history,  and  upon  this  intelligible  ground  to 
maintain  the  full  personality  of  the  tempter,  and  the  reality 
of  his  temptation.  A  very  important  question  in  reference  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  sin  in  humanity  still  remains, 
demanding  most  careful  investigation ;  the  question,  namely, 
Whether  this  be  in  reality  a  doctrine  revealed  in  Scripture, 
and,  particularly,  whether  it  is  chiefly  taught  in  the  passage 
now  before  us  ?  From  the  actual  contents  of  the  narrative  of 
Genesis  are  we  obliged  to  regard  the  sin-fall  there  described 
as  indicating  the  positively  earliest  beginning  of  human  sin, 
—as  the  first  realisation,  that  is,  of  sin  in  which  mankind  was 
at  all  interested?  Miiller  has  very  decidedly  stated  his 
opinion  that  nothing  in  this  narrative  obliges  us  to  consider 
the  fall  as  the  primary  beginning  of  sin  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word  ;  that  neither  the  image  of  God,  nor  the  divine  approval 
of  everything  as  very  good,  sets  aside  the  belief  that  "  the  fall 
was  only  the  outward  manifestation  of  a  perversion  of  the 
will  preceding  the  empirical  life  of  man."  Such  a  statement 
is,  of  course,  simply  preparatory.  It  is  argued  that  Scripture 
does  not  repudiate  the  doctrine,  and  so,  if  occasion  should 
require,  it  may  be  resorted  to.  That  such  occasion  does  arise, 
MuUer  considers  that  he  has  proved,  in  the  necessity  for  re- 
conciling the  doctrine  of  hereditary  or  inborn  sinfulness  with 
individual  guilt  At  present  we  have  to  do  only  with  the 
preparatory  statement,  in  which  vindication  is  sought  apolo- 
getically for  so  daring  an  assumption.  Inasmuch  ajs  we  are 
at  present  mainly  interested  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Mosaic  narrative  of  the  fall,  we  must  endeavour  to  ascertain 
the  precise  value  of  the  theory  here  proposed,  which,  accord- 
ing to  its  acceptance  or  rejection,  cannot  fail  most  radically 
to  aflfect  that  interpretation.  MuUer  seems,  on  his  part,  to 
have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  this  immense,  ^xid,^A  ^^\i^^> 
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altogether  unwarrantable  assumption,  on  account  of  a  series  of 
difficulties  into  which  he  had  been  driven,  not  by  the  problem, 
80  much  as  by  his  own  statement  of  it,  and  by  the  general 
insufficiency  of  his  appreciation  of  that  Scripture  foundation 
upon  which  alone  any  adequate  theory  can  be  grounded 

(1.)  First,  he  has  given  forth  a  most  uncertain  sound  in 
reference  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  account  Ac- 
knowledging that  the  apostle  Paul  recognises  it  in  his  own 
religious  consciousness  as  an  historical  fact,  Miiller  refuses  to 
recognise  in  it  anything  more  than  an  historical  genn,  and 
repudiates  in  name  of  theology  the  task  of  maintaining  il^ 
historical  character  in  every  particular.  Further,  his  views  of 
the  verisimilitude  of  Scripture  is  most  unsatisfactory,  since 
he  considers  that  the  oral  tradition  had  gradually  assumed  a 
drapery  inadequate  to  the  full  representation  of  those  pri- 
mary relations.  He  fitly  concludes  such  a  statement  of  loose 
and  uncertain  doctrine  by  the  embarrassing  statement,  that 
"  the  narrative  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  transference  (rf 
the  first  man  from  a  state  of  perfect  purity  and  freedom  from 
any  sinful  disposition  or  bias  into  a  state  of  dominant  sinful- 
ness, but  it  does  certainly  most  clearly  teach  that  the  depravity 
of  man,  however  it  may  have  originated,  has  its  foundation 
in  himself."  Thus  we  see  that  Muller,  starting  with  so 
unworthy  a  canon  of  interpretation,  has  been  by  logical  con- 
sistency obliged  to  admit  that  in  the  attenuated  remnant  of 
positive  statement  in  Scripture  thus  interpreted,  no  satisfac- 
tory or  sufficient  trace  can  be  found  of  the  real  primary  origin  of 
sin  in  mankind.  Elsewhere  he  confesses  that  it  is  difficoit  to 
discriminate  between  the  symbolic  colouring  of  the  narrative 
and  the  historical  fact.  The  apostle  found  no  difficulty  herd 
for  he  treated  the  whole  narrative  as  historical  fact ;  and  it  tf 
little  wonder  though  the  most  subtle  among  modem  theorists 
should  find  it  difficult  to  discriminate  where  no  diflference 
exists.  We  have  already  sought  to  shew  that  such  a  doctrine 
could  only  arise  out  of  a  mistaken  view  of  the  meaning » 
symbolism.  The  symbol  may  be  rich  in  spiritual  application, 
and  yet  be  strictly  and  in  literal  fact  historically  true.  W« 
have  no  cause  to  doubt  the  historical  truth  of  each  sepai»^ 
event  in  this  record  of  the  sin-fall,  nor  for  this  reason  to 
detract  from  its  symbolic  importance.  Now,  Muller  ha«  ^ 
even  attempted  to  shew  any  reason  for  doubting  the  Ms^^ 
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validity  of  details,  nor  has  he  explained  why  we  ought  not  as 
well  to  suspect  the  accuracy  of  all  other  points  in  the  narra- 
tive. He  has  certainly  altogether  neglected  to  shew  by  what 
criterion  we  may  discriminate  between  the  important  or  his- 
torical, and  the  detailed  or  symbolical  parts  of  the  narrative. 

(2.)  Second.  In  consequence  of  this  view  of  the  meaning 
of  the  original  passage  of  Genesis,  Mliller  regards  the  inquiry 
into  the  first  origin  of  sin  as  a  problem  of  speculative  and  not 
of  biblical  theology.  We  have  here,  then,  two  very  important 
questions  to  answer ;  on  the  one  hand,  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  distinction  maintained,  and  on  the  other,  as  to  the 
reference  of  this  special  subject  to  the  speculative  sphere. 

(a.)  We  inquire  then,  first  of  all.  What  precisely  is  implied  in 
making  sucli  a  distinction  in  theology  between  the  sphere  of 
the  speculative  and  the  biblical  ?  According  to  Miiller,  there 
exist  within  the  range  of  theology  two  distinct  and  separate 
departments  ;  the  religious  teaching  of  the  apostles,  and  the 
development  of  the  speculative  element.  The  latter  is  not 
supposed  to  be  provided  for  in  the  utterance  of  apostolic 
doctrine ;  no  attempt  is  made  to  shew  that  revelation  sanctions 
the  recognition  of  such  an  appendage ;  yet  this  speculative 
element  must  not  contradict  Scripture,  but  rather  must  ap- 
pear implied  in  Scripture  doctrine  (Miiller,  ii.  393).  Now,  here 
we  find  ourselves  again  in  presence  of  an  unsatisfactory  and 
uncertain  theory.  The  author  is  ready  to  admit  that  his 
notion  of  an  extra-temporal  sin-fall  is  no  Scripture  doctrine, 
but  a  speculative  theory ;  and  yet  he  wishes  it  to  be  regarded 
as  a  theologoumenon,  already  implicated  in  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture,  and  evolved  out  of  this  by  speculative  methods. 
We  have  then,  here,  in  the  very  discovery  of  this  implication, 
the  employment  of  a  speculative  process  ;  for  the  result  arrived 
at  is  the  development  of  a  doctrine  of  which  it  had  previously 
been  said — "  The  testimony  of  Scripture  fails  us  concerning 
the  extra-temporal  self-deciding  of  created  personalities." 
And  consequently  the  question  here  arises,  whether  the 
speculative  knowledge  which  "  holy  Scripture  was  not  intended 
to  give,"  has  any  claim  to  be  styled  theological.  Where 
Scripture  fails  us,  does  not  theology  in  any  proper  sense  come 
to  an  end?  Certainly  in  all  the  great  leading  sections  of 
Christian  theology,  questions  will  be  suggested  which  Scripture 
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proposes  Dot  to  answer.  The  theologian,  however,  is  properly 
obliged  to  leave  them  just  as  Scripture  has  done,  but  the 
Christian  philosopher  may  frame  such  theories  as  he  r^ards 
accordant  with  the  spirit  of  revealed  truth.  Only  in  this  way 
can  theology  be  relieved  of  a  responsibility  that  rightly  belongs 
not  to  the  science,  and  speculations  no  longer  viewed  as 
theologoumena  must  stand  or  fall  by  their  own  merita 
Whatever  is  non-biblical  is  non-theological,  and  we  repudiate 
the  distinction  of  depaitments  in  theology  as  speculative  and 
biblical. 

(6.)  Our  next  inquiry  must  be,  Whether  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  sin  in  mankind  may  properly  be  regarded  as  belong- 
ing to  the  speculative  sphere  ?    According  to  our  conception  oi 
theology,  to  relegate  this  problem  to  speculative  treatment  is 
quite  equivalent  to  refusing   it  a  place  in   the   theological 
system.      The  question,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  this — 
Can  we  vindicate  for  the  inquiry  regarding  the  initial  and 
primary  origin  of  human  sin  an  undoubted  place  in  the  theo- 
logical treatment  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  sin  ?     We  find 
our  answer  to  this  question  in  the  results  of  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  original  passage  of  Genesis,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples already  laid  down.     In  the  words  of  this  record  we 
certainly  find  no  repudiation  of  the  intention  to  yield  a  narra- 
tive of  the  true  origin  of  human  sin ;  and  were  such  not  the 
purpose  of  that  history,  we  should  expect  a  more  definite 
statement  of  the  peculiar  problem.     Following  immediately 
as  it  does  the  history  of  man's  creation,  we  should  naturally 
be  prepared  to  find  in  it  a  simple  historical  continuation,  nor 
should  we  be  justified  in  interpreting  this  latter  section  on  any 
other  principles  than  those  applied  to  the  former.     Now,  in  the 
creation  history,  we  have  no  hint  given  of  a  doctrine  of  pre- 
existence;  rather  the  plain  and  manifest  declaration  of  factis* 
not  that  Qod  refashioned  and  used  up  old  materials  when  He 
originated  man's  temporal  existence,  but  that  from  the  new 
made  earth  He  formed  the  body  of  His  creature,  and  by  a 
fresh  breath  of  His  nostrils  caused  man  to  become  a  living 
soul.     But  if  there  be  no  place  left  in  the  account  of  the 
creation  for  the  consistent  introduction  of  a  theory  of  pre- 
existence,  then,  certainly,  in  the  account  of  the  fall  which  fol- 
lows, and,  which,  in  the  absence   of  any  hint  as  to  sudden 
change  ot  gtoMud,  we  must  regard  as  proceeding  immediately 
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upon  the  basis  which  the  preceding  narrative  afforded, 
cannot  assume  for  its  own  support  any  such  theory,  the  un- 
tenableness  of  which  has  been  proved  by  this  admitted  pre- 
vious inconsistency.  We  are,  indeed,  left  in  no  doubt  as  to 
the  intention  of  the  history  of  man's  creation  given  in  Genesis, 
if  only  we  are  prepared  to  accept  its  full  literal  interpretation. 
When  we  apply  the  same  method  in  our  examination  of  the 
account  given  of  the  fall,  the  same  satisfactory  results  must  fol- 
low. The  Mosaic  story  of  creation  expressly  professes  to  account 
not  merely  for  the  first  appearance  of  man,  not  merely  for 
the  beginning  of  his  temporal  being,  but  for  the  very  earliest 
essential  moments  of  human  existence.  The  Mosaic  story  of 
the  fall  continues  the  history  of  that  creature  whose  beginning 
has  been  there  related,  and  consequently  the  perversion  in 
the  will  of  the  creature  of  which  this  later  history  tells,  must 
be  regarded  on  biblical  grounds  as  a  temporal  development, 
inasmuch  as  it  refers  to  a  creature  whose  being  has  begun  in 
time.  The  intimacy  of  internal  connection  between  these  two 
narratives,  therefore,  compels  us  to  claim  for  the  record  of 
Genesis  concerning  the  fall  the  intention  of  yielding  an  ex- 
planation of  the  earliest  origin  of  human  sin.  It  is  at  least 
very  manifest  that  such  a  conclusion,  and  the  literal  interpre- 
tation of  the  biblical  record,  must  stand  and  fall  together. 

We  have  now  completed  what  we  proposed  to  do  in  the 
way  of  criticising  MuUer's  theory  of  an  extra-temporal  sin-fall. 
In  this  inquiry  we  have  restricted  ourselves  to  the  one  main 
issue  on  the  question  of  Scripture  interpretation.  Even  were 
this  point  passed  over,  we  are  well  aware  that  sundry  weighty 
objections  must  be  made  against  the  doctrine  when  put  forth  as 
an  explanation  of  inborn  sinfulness ;  but  these,  as  introducing 
the  consequences  of  the  sin-fall,  we  have  for  the  present 
carefully  avoided.  Our  present  discussion  has  had  direct  re- 
ference to  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  human  sin, 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  shew  could  not,  apart  from 
the  principles  now  urged,  maintain  for  itself  any  satisfactory 
position. 

In  passing  now  from  the  consideration  of  the  origin  of  sin 
to  a  statement  of  the  biblical  doctrine  regarding  the  nature 
of  sin,  we  find  the  most  natural  point  of  transition  in  the 
relation  of  sin  to  the  revelation  of  law-    Man\{e&\\^  Wi^  csjvx!^^ 


to  iDUUce  ine  creature  to  uisooey.  lerapia 
dience  plainly  prc-supposes  the  deliverance  of 
the  relations  between  the  Creator  and  the  ere 
manifested,  was  the  relation  of  Lawgiver  t 
Had  God  given  no  law,  there  could  have  been 
Had  there  been  no  temptation,  there  could  hi 
Hence  there  would  have  been  no  sin,  had 
law  given,  Thia  marks  the  relation  of  law  1 
therefore,  in  regard  to  sin  in  its  ultimate  sen 
sine  qua  non.  But  when  we  consider  that,  i 
a  revelation  of  law,  which  is  simply  the  ezpli 
the  divine  will,  holiness,  in  the  strict  and  pro] 
he  quite  as  impossible  of  attainment  as  an  actu 
he,  we  will  imderstand  how  erroneous  woult 
that  the  expression  of  the  will  of  Qod  in  legisla 
tbo  presence  of  any  unsatisfactory  element 
The  will  of  the  Creator  in  relation  to  the  i 
necessity  assume  the  form  of  law,  and  law  as  : 
only  the  language  of  command.  We  are  tht 
agree  with  the  view  of  XJllmann,  when  be  r^a 
of  this  form  as  an  indication  of  a  false  separai 
made  between  the  ideas  of  law  and  duty, 
commands — when  it  is  obliged  to  take  the 
ehalt !' — this  argues  an  unsatisfactory  moral 
where  the  moral  condition  is  what  it  should 
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addressed  to  violate  the  requirements  of  that  law.  We  can- 
not, certainly,  refuse  to  acknowledge  in  this  matter  a  definite 
development,  but  we  should  find  this  only  by  reversing  the 
order  of  stages  indicated  by  Ullmann.  Our  progression  must 
be  from  the  outward  enforcement  of  the  precepts  of  the  law 
toward  the  full  internal  self-appropriation  of  the  same.  The 
command  must  first  be  addressed  to  the  free  moral  agent,  in 
order  that  he  may  with  free  moral  significance  choose  it  for 
himself  as  "  the  indwelling  principle  of  action."  No  reason 
has  yet  been  discovered  that  could  justify  our  rejection  of  the 
orderly  arrangement  of  the  Mosaic  narrative,  according  to 
which  God  as  Creator  makes  known  to  the  creature,  as  yet 
altogether  fite  from  evil  propensity.  His  will  in  outward 
legislative  form.  The  Creator  claimed  the  right  of  saying  to 
the  creature,  '*  Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  the  tree  in  the  midst  of 
the  garden."  And  therefore  at  this  point  do  we  find  the 
problems  of  the  origin  and  of  the  nature  of  sin  in  immediate 
contact  For,  while  the  delivery  of  the  law  has  rendered  pos- 
sible the  declaration  of  opposition,  it  has  also  intimated  that  in 
this  opposition  the  essence  of  sin  consists. 

The  distinctive  grandeur  of  the  biblical  doctrine  of  sin  rests 
in  the  clearness  and  completeness  of  its  conception.  Already 
in  this  account  of  the  first  human  sin,  we  have  fully  indicated 
the  fruitful  germs  of  every  possible  form  of  its  subsequent 
development.  The  fundamental  position  of  God's  Word  in 
reference  to  sin  is,  that  it  must  always  be  regarded  as  disobe- 
dience against  God.  From  this  ultimate  definition  the  entire 
biblical  doctrine  is  developed,  no  single  element  not  already 
contained  in  this  conception  being  afterward  introduced.  It 
only  remains  for  us  to  mark  the  several  stages  in  this  notional 
and  real  development. 

(1.)  First  of  all,  let  us  clearly  indicate  the  scope  and 
contents  of  this  biblical  view  of  sin,  according  to  which  it  is 
regarded  as  consisting  essentially  in  disobedience  against  God. 
The  grand  secret  of  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  biblical 
morals  over  the  purest  and  most  earnest  developments  of 
human  systems  is  found  in  the  unwavering  assurance  with 
which  it  claims  for  its  ultimate  grounding  the  fact  of  im- 
mediate relationship  between  the  Creator  and  the  creature. 
The  only  primal  relation  of  the  creature  was  that  whereby  he 
was  connected  with  his  Creator ;  any  other  relatioii^  ^om\^  otJv.-^ 


and  in  accordance  with  human  experience.  This 
aU  dualiatic  explanations  of  Bin,  from  ita  grossest 
in  Oriental  ManichEeism  to  the  latest  theories  of 
cultured  Optimism.  The  expectation  of  discoveri 
of  Bin  in  man's  relation  to  nature,  is  simply  pul 
which  should  be  last,  mistaking  a  later  develo 
original  form.  Man  could  not  possibly  relate 
false  manner  to  nature  unless  he  had  first  of  all 
primary  normal  relation  to  God.  Equally  unsal 
every  theory  prove  that  would  define  the  ese 
of  sin  by  way  of  privation,  according  to  the 
limitation  of  bis  individual  nature.  The  crea 
relation  to  the  creature,  whether  regarded  a 
tinguished  as  a  non-ego,  only  according  as 
originally  Bubsisting  between  the  creature  am 
had  been  recognised.  If  this  primal  relatioi 
confused,  then,  but  not  till  then,  can  the  ii 
relations  become  deranged.  Now  this  prii 
originates  in  the  simple  expressioQ  of  the  Creat 
expression  of  the  supreme  will  cannot  take  th 
suasion  or  entreaty,  but  must  necessarily  assun 
authoritative  command.  And  thus,  by  being 
associated  with  the  pure  conception  of  Ood,  wt 
secured  for  the  biblical  doctrine  of  sin  an  it 
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reference  to  man's  ultimate  relation,  and  so,  upon  every 
manifestation  of  sin,  require  from  man  this  confession  before 
God  :  "  Against  Thee,  Thee  only,  have  I  singed,  and  done  this 
evil  in  Thy  sight."  We  find  this  doctrine  of  sin  as  a  direct 
offence  against  God  already  explicitly  recognised  in  the  early 
history  of  patriarchal  times,  when  Jehovah,  in  addressing  the 
pious  king  of  Gerar,  says,  not  that  He  had  prevented  him 
sinning  against  Abraham  or  against  Sarah  (though  that  also 
was  true  secondarily),  but  indicating  the  ultimate  reference 
of  sin, — "  I  also  withheld  thee  from  sinning  against  Me  "  (Gen. 
XX.  6).  And  again,  various  examples  under  the  institution  of 
the  Mosaic  law  will  occur  to  every  one,  in  which  offences 
committed  by  one  man,  apparently  against  his  fellowmen,  are 
immediately  regarded  by  God  as  trespasses  committed  against 
Himself  (Lev.  vi.  2 ;  Num.  v.  6,  &c.).  '*  To  do  evil  in  the 
presence  of  a  revealed  God  is  to  sin  against  God ;  and  this 
also,  not  merely  as  the  form  of  the  consciousness  developing 
itself  under  the  law,  but  in  consequence  of  express  declaration, 
*  Whosoever  hath  sinned  against  Me,  him  will  I  blot  out  of 
My  book '  (Exod.  xxxii.  33) — a  repetition  of  that  which  was 
spoken  to  our  first  parents,  and  suspended  over  them.  Hence 
also  the  confession,  Wc  have  sinned  against  Thee "  (Harless, 
Chr.  Eth,,  p.  112).  But  the  only  evil  that  is  possible  in  the 
presence  of  a  revealed  God,  is  disobedience  to  His  revealed 
will.  Whatever  form  this  revelation  of  will  may  take,  it  must 
ever  be  recognised  as  essentially  a  revelation  of  law.  And  as 
we  have  seen  that  the  sinfulness  of  all  manner  of  sins  consists 
in  their  being  committed  against  God,  we  therefore  must,  on 
biblical  grounds,  state  the  essential  definition  of  sin  as  trans- 
gression of  God's  law  or  disobedience  to  His  will. 

(2.)  Further,  in  the  development  of  the  principles  of  truth 
contained  in  this  definition,  we  must  inquire  how  the  ex- 
pression of  the  divine  will  is  related  to  the  determination  of 
moral  qualities  in  purposes  and  actions.  If  we  revert  to  the 
Mosaic  narrative  of  the  sin-fall,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that 
the  trial  through  which  the  creature  was  required  to  pass  had 
for  its  outer  or  material  determining  fact  a  consideration  in 
itself  most  evidently  non-moral,  which,  however,  afford  an 
opportunity  for  the  commencement  of  a  moral  development, 
inasmuch  as  it  brought  man  into  immediate  and  decisive 
contact  with  the  expression  of  the  divine  "^nXL    \xl  Vic^^^QS^ 
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of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  as  being  of  moral  significance  only 
when  considered  as  a  test  of  obedience,  we  have  a  general 
consensus   of  the   more   sober  and   sagacious  theologians  of 
ancient    and    modem    times,'     The    morally  indifferent  act 
becomes  at  once  decisively  moral  whenever  it  gives  expression 
to   God's  will.     Thus  we  have  the   distinction  of  good  and 
evil,  at  least  for  us,  determined  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  GoA 
Let  us,  however,  remember  that  this  arbitrariness  is  nothing 
more  than  the  unconditionateness  of  the  divine  will  which 
belongs  to  our  pure  conception  of  God ;  while  human  arbi- 
trariness is  simply  man's  refusal  to  acknowledge  that  ctm- 
ditionateness  which  as  surely  belongs  to  the  pure  conception 
of  the   creature,     "Thus,  while  with  God  a  thing  is  right 
because  He  wills  it,  with  all  His  creatures  the  converse  is  to 
be  the  rule ;  we  are  to  will  it,  because  it  is  right "  {Heard). 
By  this  doctrine  at  least  we  must  firmly  hold,  that  the  will  of 
God  is  the  point  of  attraction  and  repulsion, — that  in  purpose 
and  action  moral  character  is  determined  only  in  relation  to 
the  eternally  holy  will  of  God,  and  that  our  only  notion  of 
rightncss  means  conformity  to  that  will  as  revealed  in  law. 

(3.)  The  doctrine  of  the  nature  of  sin  which  considers  it  to 
consist  essentially  and  ultimately  in  disobedience  against  God, 
brings  out  into  very  clear  prominence  the  inwardness  of  char- 
acter. A  controversy  has  been  long  maintained  in  reference 
to  the  intended  range  and  scope  of  positive  law.  Schleier- 
macher  and  many  others  have  contended  that  law  affects  only 
the  external  act,  and  does  not  necessarily  refer  at  all  to  the 
inner  motive.  Now,  if  we  take  a  sufficiently  deep  view  of 
the  nature  of  law,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  the  untenableness  of 
such  a  statement.  Rather,  we  should  say,  just  because  law 
immediately  concerns  itself  with  the  external  act,  therefore,  in 
the  matter  of  sin,  it  must  make  reference  to  the  inner  disposi- 
tion and  resolve.  When  we  refuse  to  complicate  our  definition 
of  law,  but  continue  regarding  it  simply  as  a  manifestation  of 
the  divine  will,  we  must  understand  that  while,  indeed,  outward 
actions  may  seem  conformable  to  it,  without  the  reality  of  an 
internal  spring,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  acts  done  in  oppo- 
sition to  its  command  should  be  regarded  simply  in  an  external 
way,  apart  from  that  inner  divergence  which  has  prompted 

'  Compare :   Oosterzee,    Christian   Dogmatical   Ixx.  8 ;   Anberlen,  /Www 
i?€VclatioH,  p.  \%^  •,  lieax^,  THportite  NoJtart  cfMan,  pp.  170-173. 
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the  overt  act,  aod  thus  rendered  disobedience  against  God  an 
actual  experience.  We  have  understood  the  revelation  of  law 
as  in  every  way  equivalent  to  the  manifestation  of  God's  will. 
So  soon  as  this  will  has  gained  expression,  the  obligation  of 
the  creature  to  obey  it  has  appeared.  But  here  we  must 
remember  that  will  can  only  address  will.  The  divine  will 
does  not  address  the  physical  powers  of  the  creature,  nor  even 
directly  his  understanding ;  the  command  which  expresses  the 
divine  volition  can  only  be  received  and  acted  upon  by  the 
human  will.  And  so  we  distinguish  not  between  transgressions 
of  the  law  of  God  and  disobedience  against  His  will,  except  in 
so  far  as  they  view  the  same  fact  from  diflferent  points.  The 
disobedient  spirit  can  find  expression  only  in  transgression,  but 
neither  disobedience  in  heart  nor  transgression  in  life  would  be 
possible  apart  from  the  expression  of  the  divine  will  in  the 
revelation  of  positive  law. 

(4.)  But  further  we  remark,  that  sin  as  disobedience  attains 
its  end  through  the  misemployment  of  God-given  powers. 
According  to  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  sin  is  not  regarded  as 
any  new  element  imported  into  God's  good  universe.  It  is  not 
by  any  means  a  new  creation.  The  prince  of  this  world  gains 
dominion  for  himself,  but  is  not  at  all  endowed  with  creative 
power.  Sin,  therefore,  in  human  nature  is  no  new  nature. 
It  is  as  a  principle  regulative  rather  than  productive.  The 
elements  which  the  tempter  had  to  deal  with  when  he  sought 
to  originate  a  sinful  development  were  purely  normal,  perfectly 
human,  nothing  less  and  nothing  more.  Now  these  elements, 
as  constituting  one  complete  being,  are  nearly  allied,  while,  as 
viewed  in  their  separate  characteristics  and  tendencies,  they 
are  radically  distinct.  Hence  quite  naturally  the  discussion 
in  reference  to  the  essence  of  human  sin  has  appropriated  as 
distinguishing  watchwords  of  opposing  parties  the  decisive 
contrasts  of  the  sensual  and  the  spiritual.  Because  sin,  as  it 
characteristicaUy  appears  in  selfishness,  finds  its  readiest 
manifestation  in  the  sensible,  we  are  induced  to  rank  the 
sphere  of  sense  as  essentially  low,  the  fitting  scene  of  sin's 
conmiencement.  The  sphere  of  manifestation,  however,  may 
not  be  the  sphere  of  origination.  In  itself  the  sensible  forms 
any  lodgment  for  evil,  just  as  little  as  the  higher  nature. 
Each  side  of  human  nature  was  a  pure  creation  of  God.  The 
combination  of  the  two  in  definite  relations  ^^a  ^  ^vrai^ 
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CwnL  snL  rFrL  u  -wida.  ziisr  sb-xi^  attain,  they  believed  that 
-=ii*7~  oimiiL  iisssniD^  jff  Gios.  Yet,  although  the  eating  of  the 
inir  lomsus  &  tus^j  sezi?^  a^r:,  it  can  hare  dogmatic  signi- 
iiaai!«  niilj  -wisL  itcai-rSM  in  its  ethical  reference.  The 
jumsmry  i£  'stu  iffSL-piizi:'^  by  no  means  lay  in  any  seductive 
mfmsnr^  "laj^  zh*i  iirct£r&l)e  properties  of  the  fruit  possessed, 
'mn  31  "n^t  s^ezits&I  €s»i  attainable  as  it  appeared)  only  through 
liie  iHmsLZuf  p^naf^^g  thereof     It  must  at  the  same  time  be 

it  Lad  already  been  carefully  noted  that  the 


HBDSLiuf  3&3a=ki  £■:■€  the  attainment  of  such  a  spiritual  end  were 
3r  'Li-fssKL'Tes  agreeable.  The  sensual  was  thus  auxiliary  to 
7a»f  fEczircal :  for  in  reaching  the  spiritual,  not  only  would  the 
KBise^  ii^ser  wy  unpleasantness,  but  would  be  themselves  yet 
ft^lly  gradfied.  We  can,  therefore,  find  no  encourage- 
:i  ia  ike  account  of  the  sin-fall  given  in  Genesis  for  the 
which  hare  been  made  by  so  many  dogmatists  to  trace 
taie  earoeR  origin  ci  human  sin  exclusively  to  one  or  other  of 
ta^jw  elements  constituting  humanity,  and  thus  to  discover 
i&e  uhimate  nature  and  fullest  essence  of  huipan  sin  in  a 
deneJopment  of  the  sensibility,  or  in  a  development  of  the 
spoTtnal  element,  in  man.  The  true  breadth  and  fulness  of 
the  biblical  view  includes  all  the  principles  insisted  upon  by 
modem  theological  science,  while  refusing  to  rest  in  any  one 
as  ultimate.  The  ''cosmical  principle"  of  Martensen  is  an 
expression  too  vague  and  indeterminate  to  indicate  satisfac- 
tonij  a  potency  so  distinctly  active  in  determining  such  mighty 
lawtea.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  it  rises  above  the  one-sided 
CQnGepiVacm  ^Yi\e\i  ^^ai^jea  \!aft  %^tm  of  sin  in  one  or  other  of  tbe 
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two  great  elements  of  human  nature,  it  marks  a  decided 
advanoe,  and  yields  for  us  at  least  this  truth,  that  we  must  not 
expect  to  find  the  pure  principle  of  evil  in  any  mere  false 
relation  or  undue  proportioning  of  those  separate  parts  of  the 
human  unity.  We  can  no  longer  acquiesce  in  the  reduction 
of  human  sin  in  essence  to  selfishness,  which  has  now  become 
the  generally  accepted  doctrine  (Miiller,  XJlImann,  Nitzsch, 
Oosterzee,  Hase).  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  we  claim  any 
more  favourable  consideration  for  tlie  view  that  ultimately 
resolves  sin  into  sensualism,  which,  though  not  now  so 
generally  received,  has  recently  had  some  very  distiuguished 
advocates  (Schleiermacher,  Rothe,  Ritter).  The  common  error 
in  these  conflicting  theories  whereby  they  are  thoroughly  vitiated 
consists  in  this,  that  they  deal  with  subordinate  relations,  not 
with  the  original  and  primary  relation  whereby  the  creature 
is  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  Creator.  It  is 
indeed  argued  on  behalf  of  the  theory  of  selfishness,  that  it  takes 
immediate  cognisance  of  alienation  from  God  as  the  real  spring 
of  sin.  But  why  should  we  then  pass  away  from  the  ultimate 
fact,  as  if  we  could  find  a  yet  stricter  definition  in  the  consi- 
deration of  that  subsequent  operation  whereby  we  supply  the 
place  of  a  lost  God  by  the  illegitimate  elevation  of  the  creature 
or  self.  The  fact  of  alienation  from  God  is  comprehensive  of 
all  manner  of  sin.  This  is  precisely  the  character  which 
any  adequate  theory  of  sin  must  have,  and  which  the  conflict- 
ing theories  of  selfishness  and  sensualism  do  not  possess.  The 
grounds  for  repudiating  both  theories  have  been  very  fully  and 
satisfactorily  expounded  by  Dr  Hodge :  "  It  is  contrary  to  the 
testimony  of  every  man's  consciousness  to  say  that  selfishness 
is  the  essential  element  of  sin.  There  is  no  selfishness  in 
malice  nor  in  emnity  to  God.  There  are  far  higher  forms  of 
evil  than  mere  selfishness.  The  true  nature  of  sin  is  aliena- 
tion from  God,  and  opposition  to  His  character  and  wilL  It  is 
the  opposite  of  holiness,  and  does  not  admit  of  being  reduced 
to  any  one  principle,  either  the  love  of  the  creature  or  the  love 
of  self."  "  The  works  of  the  flesh  are  not  merely  sensual  works, 
but  sinful  works,  everything  in  man  that  is  evil.  .  .  .  The 
scriptures,  therefore,  are  directly  opposed  to  the  theory  which 
makes  the  body  or  the  sensuous  nature  of  man  the  source  of 
sin,  and  its  essence  to  consist  in  yielding  to  our  appetites  and 
worldly  aifections,  instead  of  obeying  the  reaaou  «sA  cq\^- 
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science."*  Those  offered  explanations  of  sin,  therefore,  we 
consider  not  really  contradictory ;  they  are  naturally  embraced 
under  a  higher  unity,  and  thus  comprehended  offer  a  thoroughly 
sufficient  definition  of  sin  as  disobedience  against  the  revealed 
will  of  God.  If  once  severed,  and  regarded  as  separate  prin- 
ciples, they  never  can  be  brought  together  again.  But  if  from 
the  first  we  seek  to  develop  them  together,  the  issue  will  be  a 
doctrine  of  the  nature  of  sin  thoroughly  biblical  in  method 
and  results. 

We  must,  however,  very  carefully  guard  against  the  notion 
that  the  purpose  of  man's  probation  was  merely  to  fix  in  man 
any  natural  order  determined  by  God,  and  already  present  in 
the  creature.  We  must  much  rather  view  the  trial  as  marking 
the  active  beginning  of  a  moral  development.  "  The  discipline 
man  was  put  under  in  Eden  was  not  merely  to  choose  the 
good  and  refuse  the  evil,  to  make  reason  the  sovereign  and 
appetite  the  servant ;  it  was  also  to  know  good  and  evil, — to 
know  that  the  essence  of  goodness  consisted  in  obedience  to 
God's  rule  as  such,  and  that  the  rule  of  sin  is  disobedience 
and  self-will."  *  This  is  a  truth  which  cannot  be  too  earnestly 
insisted  on.  It  is  just  the  old  doctrine,  often  stated  yet  often 
forgotten,  that  all  moral  development  must  begin  in  conscious- 
ness, and  that  God  brings  forth  the  expression  of  His  will  in 
legislative  form,  just  in  order  that  man,  by  means  of  a  moral 
development,  possible  only  through  the  working  of  his  con- 
science, may  himself  resolve  to  obey  or  disobey. 

We  have  now  completed  our  investigation  of  the  two 
problems  which  we  proposed  to  ourselves  as  to  the  origin  and 
the  nature  of  human  sin.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  vindicate 
for  this  paper  the  title  which  we  have  chosen  for  it, — The 
Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  Sin.  We 
have  dwelt  almost  exclusively  with  the  narrative  of  Genesis 
regarding  the  entrance  of  sin  into  our  world,  maintaining 
that  there  we  find  the  richest  and  most  complete  statement 
of  principles  abundantly  sufficient  to  account  for  every 
subsequent  development  of  sin.  It  can  only  be  by  the  most 
superficial  conceptions  regarding  the  sources  of  Christian 
truth  that  the  apparent  separation  of  this  account  from  the 

*  Hodge's  Systematic  Theology,  ii.  p.  149  and  p.  146. 

*  Hoax^  TripartiAe  N<Uwe  otfMan,  pp.  171-172. 
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historical  development  of  the  Christian  belief  should  be 
considered  as  depriving  the  doctrine  thereon  fundamentally 
established,  from  being  received  into  the  system  of  Christian 
doctrine.  The  doctrine  of  sin,  as  equivalent  to  the  history  of 
the  disease,  may  be  very  fully  traced  and  rendered  compre- 
hensively complete,  apart  altogether  from  the  fact  or  revelation 
of  redemption  as  the  history  and  science  of  the  cure.  While, 
therefore,  earnestly  insisting  upon  the  genetic  unity  of  the 
divine  revelation,  we  must  regard  the  doctrine  of  sin  as 
fundamentally  expounded  in  its  entirety  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Facts  there  revealed  may  be  afterwards  illustrated  in  a  strik- 
ing manner,  and  placed  in  a  new  light,  but  no  really  novel  fact 
requires  to  be  added  to  complete  the  doctrinal  statement; 
whereas  the  doctrine  of  redemption  is  peculiarly  the  doctrine  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  when  regarded  as  strictly  developed 
upon  the  basis  of  the  Old  Testament  doctrine  of  sin,  is 
found  already  in  a  form  perfect,  and  admitting  neither  addition 
nor  modification.  The  Mosaic  doctrine  of  sin,  seeing  that  it 
was  developed  with  full  consciousness  of  that  which  had 
afterwards  to  be  accomplished  (Gen.  iii.  15),  deserves  amongst 
Christian  doctrines  a  place  co-ordinate  with  the  Pauline 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  which  again  refers  back  to  it. 
The  development  of  Christian  doctrine  which  still  advances 
toward  completion,  in  its  dependence  upon  divine  revelation, 
properly  commences  with  the  story  of  the  fall,  which,  while 
once  and  for  ever  completing  the  Christian  doctrine  of  sin, 
contained  already  the  glorious  hope  of  restoration  when  the 
fulness  of  the  times  should  come. 

John  Macpherson. 


Art.  III. — The  Synagogue  and  the  Church, 
III.  Modern  Missions. 

THE  first  attempt  at  anything  like  organised  missionary 
labour  among  the  Jews,  was  made  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  proceeded  from  Halle,  the  birthplace 
also  of  that  spirit  of  Christian  love  which  sent  the  earliest 
message  of  the  Cross  to  India. 
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On  one  of  his  periodical  evangeliziDg  joameys,  Franke 
visited  an  old  and  venerable  preacher  of  the  truth.  Pastor 
Johann  Muller  of  Gotha,  whose  heart  was  filled  with  love  for 
Israel,  and  who  had  been  long  endeavouring  to  remove  the 
veil  of  unbelief  from  the  minds  of  those  Jews  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  He  had  written  a  little  work,  setting  forth 
the  true  nature  of  redemption  through  Christ,  which  had  met 
with  much  acceptance  among  Jews.  Encouraged  by  his 
success,  he  prepared  a  second  tractate,  entitled,  *^  Light  st 
Eventide,"  which  he  desired  to  print  with  Hebrew  characteis, 
but  in  the  German  language.  His  own  name  he  had 
translated  into  Johanan  Kimchi  on  the  title-page,  and  as  a 
celebrated  Rabbi  was  so  called,  a  wide  circulation  of  the  book 
was  expected.  But  the  cost  of  publication  was  too  great  for 
the  old  man's  limited  means.  The  procuring  of  the  funds 
necessary  for  printing  was  the  beginning  of  the  first  Jewish 
mission. 

Franke's  enthusiasm  was  fired  by  the  venerable  pastor^s 
simple  tale  of  his  efibrts  among  the  Jews,  and  his  heartfelt 
zeal  in  the  cause.  On  his  return  to  Halle,  he  made  the 
ingathering  of  Israel  the  theme  of  a  discourse  before  his 
students,  and  succeeded  in  turning  the  thoughts  of  a  youth 
called  Callenberg  into  the  desired  channel.  This  young 
student  began  to  meditate  upon  the  state  of  Israel,  cast  out 
and  scattered  among  the  nations,  and  upon  the  promise 
shadowed  forth  in  Scripture  of  a  glorious  restoration.  Ulti- 
mately he  resolved  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  this  work,  to 
which  God  seemed  to  be  calling  him,  and  to  do  what  one 
man  could  to  hasten  the  consummation.  Soon  after  his 
appointment  to  a  chair  in  the  university,  Callenberg  set  out 
for  Gotha  to  visit  Muller,  and  confer  with  him  upon  the 
matter  which  now  lay  nearest  to  both  their  hearts.  The 
"  Light  at  Eventide''  still  lay  imprisoned  in  manuscript  in  the 
old  pastor's  desk.  He  shewed  it  to  his  visitor,  with  the 
sorrowful  remark  that  he  had  now  no  hope  of  ever  seeing  it 
in  print.  "  God  will  find  a  way,"  replied  the  younger  and 
more  hopeful  professor.  He  put  the  MS.  in  his  pocket, 
and  returned  to  Halle,  resolved  to  collect  from  his  friends 
money  enough  to  defray  the  cost  of  its  publication.  This 
preliminary  difficulty  was  soon  removed ;  but  a  new  and 
unlocked  for  one  blto^^.    It  was  impossible  to  find  in  Halle  a 
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compositor  able  to  set  Hebrew  type.  Finally  a  physician 
called  Fromman,  himself  a  converted  Israelite^  undertook  the 
task^  and  after  many  failures  succeeded  in  setting  up  the 
work.  With  one  of  the  first  copies  that  left  the  press  in 
their  hands,  the  two  friends,  From  man  and  Callenberg, 
hastened  to  Gotha  to  convey  the  joyful  news  to  the  aged 
author.  But  they  found  him  on  his  deathbed,  and  were 
forbidden  to  enter  his  room,  until  Fromman,  as  a  physician, 
obtained  admittance.  Approaching  the  bed  of  the  dying 
man,  he  said,  "  Here  is  your  little  book,  '  Light  at  Eventide ;' 
it  is  printed  at  last."  The  old  man  was  rOused  from  his  stupor 
by  the  strange  voice,  and  a  look  of  happiness  spread  over  his 
countenance  on  hearing  the  joyful  news.  Clasping  his  hands, 
he  murmured,  "May  God  send  salvation  to  the  house  of 
Israel ! "  and  so  passed  into  his  rest. 

The  report  which  Callenberg  drew  up  regarding  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  funds  he  had  collected  for  the  publication,  drew 
the  attention  of  the  Christian  community  to  the  subject. 
Further  subscriptions  began  to  flow  into  the  treasury,  and  the 
young  professor  soon  found  himself  in  a  position,  not  only  to 
undertake  the  publication  of  other  works  of  a  similar  character, 
but  also  to  open  an  institute  for  the  training  of  young  men 
for  missionary  work  among  the  Jews.  Thus,  in  1728,  the 
"  Callenberg  Jewish  and  Mohammedan  Institute"  was  founded, 
the  earliest  establishment  of  the  kind  within  the  Protestant 
Church.  The  first  missionaries  who  went  forth  were  Magister 
Wiedmann  and  Candidate  Manitius,  who,  from  1730  till  1735, 
travelled  and  taught  among  the  Jews  in  Poland,  Bohemia, 
Germany,  Denmark,  and  England.  In  1736,  they  were  joined 
by  Stephen  Schultz,  who  speedily  became  the  most  noted 
labourer  of  his  age  in  the  Hebrew  vineyard.  This  extra- 
ordinary man  has  described  in  his  book,  "  The  Leadings  of  the 
Most  High  according  to  His  Counsel,"  his  own  wonderful 
calling  to  the  work,  with  his  no  less  wonderful  training  for  it, 
and  the  success  that  attended  his  labours  in  various  lands. 
His  eager  spirit  was  not  satisfied  with  the  narrow  bounds  of 
Europe.  He  resolved  to  preach  Christ  in  every  country  of  the 
world ;  and  in  1752  actually  set  out  with  his  friend  and 
fellow-labourer,  Woltersdorf,  on  a  missionary  tour  round  the 
globe.  They  journeyed  through  Austria,  crossed  the  Adriatic, 
visited  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  laboured  for  a  1\\£l^  ygl 
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Smyrna  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  reaching 
Palestine  in  1755.  Here  Woltersdorf  sickened  and  died,  and 
Schultz,  feeling  the  need  of  rest,  and  longing  for  Christian 
fellowship,  set  out  for  home.  He  arrived  in  Halle  in  October 
the  following  year,  and  in  an  address  delivered  before  an 
immense  assembly  gathered  to  welcome  him,  told  the  story  of 
his  wanderings  and  labours  from  the  text,  **  The  harvest  is 
great,  but  the  labourers  are  few." 

Callenberg  died  in  1760,  and  Schultz,  who  had  now  beeo 
employed  for  twenty  years  in  active  missionary  work,  undw- 
took  the  direction  of  the  Institute  as  his  successor.  Through 
all  the  distress  and  confusion  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  he 
presided  over  the  mission  with  consummate  wisdom  and  zeal 
His  successor  in  the  office,  on  his  death  in  1776,  was  the 
learned  and  pious  Beyer,  who  directed  the  work  till  1792, 
when  the  Institute  was  finally  abandoned.  During  the  sixty- 
four  years  of  its  existence,  twenty  trained  misssionaries  had 
left  its  walls  to  bear  to  Israel  the  message  of  the  Cross. 
These  messengers  of  peace  had  been  indefatigable  in  their 
zeal,  and,  always  brave  in  the  face  of  danger  and  patient  in 
the  endurance  of  tribulation,  had  carried,  through  many 
vicissitudes,  the  banner  of  the  Lord  over  three  quarters  of  the 
globe.  Schultz  alone  had  journeyed  over  thirty  thousand 
miles  of  land  and  sea,  and  had  preached  the  Gospel  in  at  least 
twenty  languages. 

Still  the  Callenberg  mission  left  few,  if  any,  durable  traces 
behind  it  No  great  array  of  converts  survived  its  fall  to 
testify  to  the  truth  it  had  proclaimed.  Numerous  proselytes 
had  been  made,  but  they  had  been  absorbed  into  the  mass  of 
the  Church ;  and  among  them  were  none  of  talents  so 
commanding  or  position  so  eminent  as  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  their  conversion,  or  create  any  general  interest  in 
the  class  from  which  they  had  sprung.  Only  the  porch  of  the 
house  of  Israel  had  been  visited.  Only  the  blind  and  halt 
and  maimed,  who  sat  begging  by  the  wayside,  had  heard  the 
tidings.  The  wide  balls  of  Judaism  had  not  yet  echoed  to  the 
sound  of  the  Gospel  The  deep  heart  of  the  nation  had  not 
yet  been  moved  to  believe  the  report,  and  still  beat  in  enmity 
to  Christ.  Still,  a  beginning  had  been  accomplished.  The 
fountain  of  Christian  love  had  been  broken  open,  and 
Christian  effort  had  begun  to  beat  in  gentle  force  against  the 
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rocks  which  Judaism  opposes  to  the  Messiah's  entrance  into 
His  own  kingdom.  In  a  subsequent  age  the  stream  was  to 
broaden  and  flow  in  stronger  current,  to  sweep  away  the 
barriers,  and  flood  the  wilderness  with  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 

The  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  witnessed  a 
complete  revolution  in  the  relation  hitherto  subsisting  between 
the  Church  and  the  Synagogue  in  Germany.  We  have  already 
alluded  to  the  eflfects  produced  by  the  Reformation  in  opening 
up  fields  of  intellectual  effort  to  all  comers,  and,  by  bringing 
Jewish  and  Christian  scholars  together  on  a  common  platform 
of  philosophy  and  letters,  breaking  down  the  old  barriers  of 
distrust  and  hatred  which  had  so  long  separated  the  two  parties. 
In  the  period  now  under  review,  the  influences  in  this  direction 
became  stronger  through  the  working  of  a  new  set  of  causes, 
which,  though  themselves  indirect  products  of  the  Reformation, 
were  nevertheless  political  rather  than  philosophical  or  religious 
in  their  character.  Doctrines  of  liberty  and  equality  began 
to  be  much  in  men's  thoughts  and  mouths  over  all  Europe  in 
that  age,  and,  especially  in  North  Germany,  went  like  leaven 
through  every  class  in  the  community.  In  the  Protestant 
States  these  principles  found  easy  and  ready  application  to 
the  case  of  the  Jews.  It  became  fashionable  in  the  literary 
circles  of  Berlin  and  other  German  capitals,  to  adopt  a  tone 
not  unfrequently  of  excessive  sympathy  and  toleration  towards 
the  Hebrews.  Jewish  scholars  began  to  find  access  to  oalons 
which  had  hitherto  been  obstinately  closed  against  them,  and 
were  petted  and  caressed  even  by  those  who  had  formerly  been 
bitterly  hostile  and  contemptuous.  It  was  only  natural  that 
they  should  soon  begin  to  adopt  more  and  more  the  peculiar 
tone  and  culture  of  the  age.  Some  of  them  even  became 
leaders  in  the  great  social  movement.  Gradually  the  more 
advanced  among  them  began  to  abandon  those  doctrines  and 
observances  of  their  faith  and  worship  which  were  in  most 
glaring  contrast  with  Christian  customs.  Thus  there  arose 
within  the  Jewish  community  a  new  sect  of  "  Reformed  Jews," 
the  members  of  which,  in  Geimany  at  least,  now  far  out- 
number the  ancient  orthodox  party,  and  preponderate  also  in 
point  of  rank  and  social  influence.  This  new  party  has 
discarded  the   time>honoured  name  of  synagogue  for  their 
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places  of  worship,  adopting  instead  the  term  temple.  Their 
preachers  discourse  in  German,  and  their  sermons  are  not  odIj 
modelled  after  the  Christian  pattern  in  point  of  form,  but 
approach  the  latter  very  closely  in  subject-matter  also.  In 
point  of  fact,  there  is  very  little  diflFerence  between  the  moral 
teaching  of  the  reformed  Jewish  and  that  of  the  modem 
rationalistic  Christian  pulpit  A  temple  Jew  would  feel 
perfectly  at  home  in  almost  any  modern  Unitarian  church. 

This  entire  movement  was  the  outcome,  not  of  any  deeply- 
felt  religious  want,  but  of  the  social  and  humanistic  revolution 
of  the  age.  The  system  of  the  Synagogue  was  re-cast,  not  to 
meet  the  just  and  proper  requirements  of  a  progressive  theology, 
or  on  account  of  new  light  which  a  purified  Christianity  had 
thrown  upon  the  old  fundamental  truths  still  retained  by 
Judaism,  but  to  get  rid  of  the  appearance  of  superstition,  to 
free  themselves  from  the  charge  of  bigotry,  and  to  place  them- 
selves in  the  same  rank  with  their  Gentile  fellow-citizens  in 
liberal  culture  and  enlightened  progress.  Rationalism,  there- 
fore, and  not  religious  sentiment,  had  prompted  the  change 
from  the  old  to  the  new  paths. 

Hence  it  is  not  strange  that  when  the  original  motive  forces 
ceased  to  act,  the  Jewish  Reformation  entered  upon  afresh 
phase,  and  produced  quite  another  set  of  phenomena.  The 
more  eager  spirits  in  the  new  party  failed  to  find  in  the 
mongrel  system  they  had  elaborated,  and  which  lacked  both 
the  earnestness  of  Synagogue  orthodoxy  and  the  vitality  and 
truth  of  Christianity,  the  satisfaction  they  had  expected.  M 
on  the  one  hand,  they  could  not  recede  from  the  position  they 
had  assumed,  and,  on  the  other,  shrank  from  any  further 
advance  along  a  path  which  they  instinctively  felt  mo^ 
ultimately  land  them  in  Christianity,  they  gradually  turned  to 
other  sources  for  the  satisfaction  which  their  spirits  craved. 
With  many,  art  took  the  place  of  religion.  Others  sought  for 
change  in  the  troubled  sea  of  politics.'  A  few  found  refoge  ^ 
the  wide  fields  of  philosophic  speculation.  The  vast  majority 
sank  into  that  slough  of  materialistic  infidelity  which  seems  is 

^  The  Jews  gained  about  this  time  a  place  in  the  politics  of  Europe  wtick 
they  have  managed  to  retain  till  the  present  hour.  At  the  present  jomo^ 
they  wield  enormous  influence  in  many  European  States.  The  Premier  cC 
England  is  a  Jew.  In  France  the  late  Minister  of  Public  Worship  i>^ 
Education,  Jules  Simon,  and  the  Ex-Director,  Oambetta,  are  Jews.    Tki 
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most  cases  to  be  the  normal  transition  stage  between  error  and 
truth  for  communities  as  well  as  for  individuals. 

Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  refer  at  any  length  to  the 
more  remarkable  names  that  marked  and  guided  this  reform 
movement  among  the  Jews.  We  only  stay  to  instance  those 
of  Moses  Mendelsohn  and  David  Friedlander.  The  former 
was  one  of  the  noblest  spirits  whom  Judaism  has  ever  pro- 
duced. He  was  born  in  1729,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
extreme  poverty  with  which  he  had  to  contend  in  his  youth, 
entered  with  zest  into  the  religious  and  philosophic  specula- 
tions of  his  age.  He  advanced  far  within  the  lines  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  could  never  be  persuaded  to  enter  the  camp  itself, 
though  his  Christian  friends,  and  especially  Lavater,  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  induce  him.  In  his  Reply  to  Dohm  he 
takes  occasion  to  explain  and  set  forth  in  clear  terms  his 
peculiar  standpoint  with  reference  both  to  Judaism  and 
Christianity.  If  he  cannot  be  claimed  as  a  Christian,  he  was 
certainly  not  a  Jew  in  any  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  His 
children  all  embraced  Christianity  during  their  father's  life- 
time, and  he  made  no  effort  to  restrain  them,  nor  evinced  any 
sorrow  at  their  desertion  of  the  Synagogue. 

Friedlander's  case  is  even  more  deserving  of  note  than  that 
of  Mendelsohn.  He  was  the  first  to  suggest  a  compromise 
between  the  two  religions.  In  an  Epistle  addressed  by  him 
to  Probst  Teller  of  Berlin,  he  proposes  that  the  Jews  should 
be  permitted  to  enter  the  Christian  Church  and  take  rank 
among  its  members,  on  condition  of  their  abandoning  certain 
specific  doctrines  and  observances,  and  carrying  out  certain 
reforms  in  their  organisation.  But  he  stipulates  that  they 
should  not  be  compelled  to  submit  to  baptism.  Teller  was  an 
extreme  Rationalist  in  his  views,  and,  had  the  issue  depended 
on  himself,  would  no  doubt  have  fallen  in  with  this  proposal 
But  the  appeal  having  been  addressed  to  him  in  his  official 
character,  he  was  obliged  to  negative  it.  Both  sides  recognised 
its  unsatisfactory  character,  and  the  crude  attempt  to  bring 
about  a  union  of  the  Church  with  the  Sjmagogue  was  speedily 

xnoflt  powerful  statesman  in  the  new  German  Empire,  next  to  Prince 
Bismarck,  is  Lasker  the  Jew,  the  enlightened  and  humane  leader  of  the 
National- Liberal  party  in  the  Imperial  Diet.  In  the  little  Hanseatic  Republic 
of  Hamburg  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
■entati?«s  are  Jews.    And  many  other  instances  might  \>e  c^<A«\. 
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forgotten.     Like    Mendelsohn's   children,   Friedlander's  also 
became  Christians  during  his  lifetime. 

One  of  Mendelsohn's  descendants  deserves  special  notice. 
His  daughter  Dorothea  married  in  the  first  instance  a  Jewish 
merchant  called  Simon  Yeit.  But  the  prosaic  life  and  mean 
intellectual  capacity  of  her  husband  filled  her  soul  with 
loathing.  She  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  divorce  from  him,  and 
became  the  wife  of  Friedrich  Schlegel,  with  whom  she  entered 
into  all  the  speculations  and  wild  theories  of  the  Romantic 
School,  then  in  the  full  vigour  of  its  curious  influence.  With 
her  husband  she  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at 
Cologne  in  1803,  apparently  with  perfect  sincerity  of  convic- 
tion. Somewhat  older  than  Schlegel,  she  exercised  extra- 
ordinary influence  over  his  wild  erratic  genius.  Through  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  her  eventful  life,  she  never  forgot  the  noble 
womanly  modesty  which  was  her  strongest  characteristic,  and 
which  sometimes  hid  her  splendid  talents  from  the  notice  and 
appreciation  they  deserved.  Most  of  her  works  were  published 
anonymously.  Her  two  sons  by  her  first  marriage,  Philip  and 
John  Emanuel  Yeit,  inherited  their  mother's  genius,  and  left  a 
deep  mark  on  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 

Other  instances  might  be  cited  of  noble  women  of  the 
house  of  Israel  who  influenced  strongly  the  current  of  religious 
thought  in  Germany  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  present 
century.  We  shall  only  refer  to  one  case,  that  of  Henrietta 
Herz.  The  name  of  this  eminent  daughter  of  Israel  is  insepar- 
ably linked  with  that  of  Schleiermacher.  She  contributed  not 
a  little  to  shape  the  life  and  direct  the  labours  of  the  father  of 
the  second  reformation,  and  exercised  great  influence  over 
nlany  others  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  time.  The 
daughter  of  a  Jewish  physician,  De  Lemos,  she  became  the 
wife,  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  of  Marcus  Herz,  also  a 
physician,  and  a  man  of  considerable  philosophic  repute  in  his 
day.  On  the  death  of  her  husband  she  devoted  herself  to 
philosophy  and  works  of  benevolence.  Her  beauty  and  genius 
soon  made  her  salons  the  favourite  resort  of  the  most  eminent 
scholars  and  men  of  letters  in  Berlin.  At  her  receptions  the 
social  and  political  problems  of  the  age  were  freely  discussed ; 
religious  topics  especially  were  handled  with  the  earnestness 
and  thoroughness  of  men  who  instinctively  felt  themselves  to 
be  shaping  a  na^  ^^od^  m  \»\\^  religious  history  of  their  country. 
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Frau  Herz  took  a  prominent  part  in  these  discussions,  and 
though  at  first  disposed  to  regard  Christianity  rather  as  an 
sesthetico-philosophical  system  than  as  a  system  of  revealed 
truth,  yet  her  mind  gradually  opened  to  the  true  meaning  of 
the  gospel  of  the  cross,  and  her  heart  at  length  recognised 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  After  long  testing  the  depth  and 
reality  of  her  new  convictions,  she  publicly  embraced  Chris- 
tianity. It  may  be  noted  as  characteristic  of  the  influence  she 
had  acquired  over  Schleiermacher,  that  each  of  the  Reden  iiber 
die  Religion  was  submitted  to  her  criticism  in  manuscript 
before  being  published,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  alterations 
were  made  at  her  suggestion.  We  believe  they  were  all  de- 
livered prior  to  her  conversion.  The  curious  spectacle,  strongly 
illustrative  of  the  new  spirit  which  was  beginning  to  breathe 
over  both  Church  and  Synagogue^  is  thus  exhibited  of  the 
greatest  Christian  thinker  of  his  age,  the  peer  of  Augustine 
and  Calvin,  the  man  who  broke  the  force  of  Rationalism  and 
inaugurated  a  revival  of  religion  in  Germany,  taking  counsel 
with  a  Jewess  over  the  work  of  Christian  philosophy  which 
was  destined  to  introduce  the  new  and  brighter  era. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  whUst  in  the  latter  part 
of  last  century  and  the  first  half  of  the  present  one,  many  noble 
Jewish  spirits  entered  the  Christian  Church  through  the  poi-tals 
of  philosophy,  yet  the  vast  majority  of  those  Jews  whonl  the 
peculiar  Zeitgeist  of  the  period  had  carried  away  from  their 
ancient  Hebrew  moorings,  failed  to  reach  the  haven  of  gospel 
faith,  and  were  engulphed  in  the  waves  of  scepticism.  Even 
among  those  who  professed  to  believe,  there  were  many  who 
ha4  embraced  Christianity  solely  on  account  of  the  improved 
social  position  which  rewarded  their  proselytism.  A  certain 
inoral  pressure,  and  the  prospect  of  obtaining  social  advantage, 
led  many  into  the  Christian  fold  during  the  renaissance  period 
in  Germany ;  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  physical  pressure  of 
persecution  had  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  Church  in  the  middle 
ages.  It  must  be  confessed  that  many  of  these  modern  pro- 
selytes may  fitly  be  compared  with  the  new-Christians  of  the 
olden  time,  only  with  this  difiference,  that  whereas  the  new- 
Christians  of  a  former  period  held  fast  in  secret  to  their 
ancient  faith,  their  modern  representatives  have  abandoned  all 
creeds,  Talmudic  as  well  as  Christian,  and  adopted  instead  of 
religion  the  principles  of  a  false  and  misuamied  \i\^t^X\&\£i. 
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But  what  persecution  and  physical  violence  could  not  do 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  what  moral  pressure  and  so-called 
culture  failed  to  accomplish  in  more  modern  times,  is  in  our 
own  day  being  achieved  by  the  spirit  of  love  that  has  been 
shed  abroad  more  abundantly  in  Christian  bearta  The 
Church  has  learned  the  use  of  a  weapon  unknown  to  our 
fathers ;  and  through  her  various  missionary  organisations  is 
putting  forth  a  power  which  must,  sooner  or  later,  compel  the 
proud  fortress  of  Judaism  to  yield,  and  open  wide  its  gates, 
that  the  King  of  glory  may  come  in. 

It  only  now  remains  for  us,  in  drawing  our  paper  to  a 
close,  to  glance  briefly  at  these  most  recent  efforts  to  convey 
to  Israel  the  message  of  salvation.  The  brightest  page  in  the 
history  of  the  diaspora  opens  before  us.  But  our  space  forbids 
detail,  and  we  shall  only  attempt  to  give  the  more  prominent 
lines  of  the  picture. 

Generally  speaking,  two  extreme  theories  divide  the  suf- 
frages of  the  Church  regarding  the  propriety  of  mission  work 
among  the  Jews.  It  is  held,  on  the  one  hand,  by  a  large 
section,  of  which  the  late  Pastor  Harms  of  Hermannsbuij; 
may  be  taken  as  the  exponent,  that  all  missionary  enterprise 
among  them  is  both  hopeless  and  superfluous.  To  use 
Harms'  own  words,  published  in  the  Hermannaburger  Mia- 
sionsblatt  for  1861 : 

**  The  Jews,  having  rejected  the  Lord  Jesus,  are  now  in  their  turn 
rejected  by  Him  ;  they  have  ceased  to  be  God's  chosen  people.  Tbey 
are  blinded,  and  tlieir  bb'ndness  shall  continue  till  the  fulness  of  the 
Gentiles  be  come  in.  It  is  utterly  useless  to  preach  to  them.  ThoHe 
individuals  who  have  come  in,  and  are  still  coming,  do  so  of  their  own 
accord.  They  have  everywhere  opportunities  enough  ;  they  live  in  the 
midst  of  Christendom,  and  the  Churches  are  all  open  to  them." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  view  which  obtains  most  widely  in 
the  churches  of  England  is,  that  the  Jews  shall  yet  again 
take  the  chief  place,  and  play  the  most  decisive  part,  in  the 
developement  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom.  Hence,  mission 
work  among  them  is  the  imperative  duty,  and  ought  to  be 
a  chief  concern  of  Christians  in  an  age  like  the  present,  in 
which  the  eschatological  elements  of  Scripture-teaching  are 
coming  to  the  surface,  and  being  fulfilled  with  such  startling 
rapidity.  Those  who  entertain  this  theory  usually  couple 
with  it  the  ptoB>^cX)  ol  %» %^^^  x«lum  of  Israel  to  tbeir  own 
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land^  of  Jerusalem  being  rebuilt  aud  becoming  the  seat  of  a 
Jewish-Christian  Church,  that  shall  be  the  centre  of  Christen- 
dom, and  out  of  which  shall  flow  streams  of  refreshing  over 
the  whole  Glentile  world ;  with  many  other  apocalyptic 
millenarian  fancies. 

The  former  theory  is  sufficiently  refuted,  we  think,  by 
pointing  to  the  words  of  St  Paul  in  the  tenth  chapter  of 
Romans :  "  How  then  shall  they  call  on  Him  in  whom  they 
have  not  believed  ?  And  how  shall  they  believe  in  Him  of 
whom  they  have  not  heard  ?  And  how  shall  they  hear  without 
a  preacher?  And  how  shall  they  preach  except  they  be 
sent?"  Qod  hath  not  cast  away  His  ancient  people;  and 
surely  the  removal  of  the  temporary  curse  which  has  fallen 
upon  them  is  fit  matter  for  Christian  prayer,  and  the  pro- 
clamation among  them  of  the  Healer  a  proper  task  for 
Christian  labour. 

The  second  view  is  equally  unwarranted  by  Scripture,  and 
in  some  of  its  results  not  a  little  mischievous  in  practice. 
Those  who  hold  it  are  given  to  a  fanciful  interpretation  of 
the  Word  of  Qod,  which  produces  a  nerveless  sentimental 
millenarian  theology,  raises  quite  a  false  issue  in  the  question, 
and  paralyses  Christian  effort  in  no  small  degree.  The 
establishment  of  a  Jewish-Christian  Church  in  Jerusalem, 
giving  to  Jews  a  pre-eminence  in  grace,  and  placing  them 
above  their  Gentile  fellow-believers,  thus  creating,  in  point  of 
fact,  a  hereditary  aristocracy  among  the  saints  of  God,  is 
utterly  irreconcilable  with  that  sure  word  of  apostolic  prophecy 
which  describes  the  Messianic  Church  of  the  future  as  a  com- 
munity in  which  all  shall  be  of  God,  and  no  distinction 
possible  between  Jew  and  Gentile. 

We  think  the  truth  lies  in  the  middle  between  the  two. 
Israel  is  not  cast  off  for  ever.  Missionary  enterprise  among 
them  is  not  hopeless,  for  '*  all  Israel  shall  be  saved."  When 
the  ingathering  to  the  Christian  fold  shall  take  place,  or  by 
what  means,  or  in  what  order,  has  not  been  revealed.  But 
the  analogy  of  Jehovah's  dealings  with  them  in  wrath  hitherto 
would  seem  to  point  to  a  gradual  leavening  of  the  mass  of  the 
nation  with  gospel  truth,  a  quickening,  revivifying  process 
carried  on  by  the  Spirit  of  God  breathing  upon  the  dry  bones, 
and  a  gradual  return  to  the  old-new  paths  that  shall  extend 
over  many  years.    Just  as  the  whole  curse  ^aa  noXi  ^tOTiSS^TL^^ 
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or  inflicted  in  a  moment,  but  was  spread  over  long  periods  of 
time,  80  also  its  removal  shall  take  place,  not  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  as  our  chiliastic  interpreters  of  Scripture  expect, 
but  by  a  developing  series  of  events,  some  of  which,  however, 
may  exceed   others  in  largeness  of  importance  and   outline, 
in  the  same  way  as    the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  people  stand  out  most  prominently  as  land- 
marks in  the  dispensation  of  judgment.     In  the  meantime 
the  duty  of  the  Christian  Church  and  the  hopefulness  of  the 
work  are  clear.     Let  the  Gospel  of  the  Cross  be  preached  \fi 
the  Jews  just  as  to  the  other  lapsed  bodies  of  men  who  ha?e 
wandered  far  from  the  truth;  always  in  the  consciousness, 
however,  that  a  special  blessing  of  success  has  been  promised 
to  the  labourer  in  Zion,  and  that  God  has  yet  a  great  work  to 
accomplish  ou  earth  through  the  agency  of  Jacob  His  servant, 
whom  for  that  end  He  has  preserved  intact  and  separate 
among  the  nations.     What  Israel's  mission  in  the  future  sbll 
be  has  been  shadowed  forth  by  St  Paul  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Romans.     When  the  Lord  visits  and  redeems  His  people,  He 
will  have  a  whole  nation  prepared  to  do  His  will — a  vast  army 
of  servants  spread  over  the  earth,  speaking  all  languages,  at 
home  in  every  land,  ready  to  begin  at  once  the  proclamation 
of  the  truth  when  they  shall  have  learned  its  deep  import  for 
themselves.     Surely  the  ingathering  of  Israel  shall  be  for  the 
heathen  world  in  that  day  as  life  from  the  dead. 

Organised  and  continuous  missionary  enterprise  among  the 
Jews  may  be  dated  from  the  beginning  of  the  pi-esent  centoiy' 
The  London  Society  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  among 
ihem  was  the  first  to  take  the  field  in  1809.  The  story  of  \^ 
origin  reads  like  a  romance.  In  1808  the  celebrated  Lewis 
Way,  when  riding  with  a  friend  in  Devonshire,  had  his  atten- 
tion drawn  by  his  companion  to  some  stately  trees  in  a  paA 
they  were  passing.  "Do  you  know,"  said  his  friend,  **the 
singular  condition  that  is  attached  to  those  oaks  ?  A  hdy 
who  formerly  owned  this  park  stipulated  in  her  will  that  thej 
should  not  be  cut  down  until  Jerusalem  should  again  be  in 
the  possession  of  Israel,  and  they  are  growing  stilL"  Way* 
heart  was  deeply  moved  by  the  incident.  The  idea  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Jews  took  possession  of  his  mind.  In  the 
following  year  he  succeeded  in  forming  the  London  Society, 
among  whose  earliest  members  were  Dr  Simeon  of  Cambridge 
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Dr  Marsh  of  Birmingham,  Leigh  Richmond,  and  the  pious 
Duke  of  Kent,  the  father  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  efiforts  of 
the  infant  society  were  at  first  confined  to  the  Jews  of 
London,  and  for  their  benefit  the  Episcopal  Jews' chapel  was 
built  in  1803,  the  Duke  of  Kent  laying  the  foundation-stone. 
The  work  soon  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  England.  Way 
travelled  over  most  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  everywhere 
endeavouring — in  some  cases  with  marked  success — to  create 
in  Christian  hearts  an  interest  in  the  cause.  At  the  com- 
mencement the  society  was  non-sectarian  in  its  constitution, 
but  in  1815  circumstances  occurred  which  compelled  dis- 
senters to  retire  from  it,  and  begin  an  independent  agency. 
Notwithstanding  the  somewhat  exclusive  and  narrow  spirit 
which  informs  its  management,  the  London  Society  is  richly 
blessed  in  its  labours  and  fruitful  in  success  beyond  all  others. 
The  field  of  its  operations  Ls  divided  into  three  districts.  The 
first  of  these  embraces  England,  with  London,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  and  Bristol  as  main  centres.  The  second  consists 
of  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam.  The  third  comprises  Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine,  Kreuznach,  Strasburg,  Colmar  and  Miihlhausen 
in  Alsace,  and  Paris.  These,  however,  are  only  the  chief 
'  stations  of  the  mission,  which  extends  its  operations  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  Europe  to  Africa  and  Asia. 

The  Berlin  Society  for  the  advancement  of  Christianity 
among  the  Jews  may  be  regarded  as  an  offshoot  from  the 
London  parent  stem.  It  was  founded  in  1822,  and  owes  its 
origin  to  a  visit  which  Lewis  Way  paid  to  Berlin  in  1818,  on 
which  occasion  he  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  sympathies  of 
Sir  Qeorge  Rose,  at  that  time  English  ambassador  to  the 
Prussian  court.  Professor  Tholuck,  and  other  warm-hearted 
friends  for  the  cause.  The  Berlin  Association  has  labourers 
in  various  parts  of  Germany  and  the  East. 

In  August  1841  a  proposal  was  made  to  Queen  Victoria  by 
the  pious  Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia,  which  deserves 
special  notice.  Chevalier  Bunsen  was  deputed  to  visit  the 
English  court,  and,  in  the  name  of  his  royal  master,  invite 
the  Queen  and  Christian  people  of  England  to  unite  with 
Germany  in  sending  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews  in  Palestine.  A 
nobler  envoy,  with  a  nobler  message,  never  passed  between 
the  two  courts.  "  Go,"  said  the  pious  monarch  to  Bunsen  on 
his  departure^  ''  and  tell  the  Christians  of  Evi^Vd^A  \X^aX>  \ 
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proffer  them  the  hand  of  Christian  union  across  the  grave  of 
our  common  Redeemer."  The  negotiations  on  the  suhject 
ivere  carried  on  with  the  utmost  heartiness  and  speed.  The 
new  bishopric  of  St  James  of  Jerusalem  was  established,  and 
the  first  bishop,  Dr  Alexander,  departed  from  England  to 
begin  his  labours  in  November,  just  four  months  after  the 
project  had  been  first  mooted.  It  was  agreed  that  the  bishops 
of  Jerusalem  should  be  alternately  an  Englishman  and  a 
German.  The  expense  of  the  work  is  borne  equally  by  the 
two  countries,  and  marked  success  has  followed  the  under- 
taking. Already  more  than  twelve  hundred  proselytes  have 
been  baptized  in  the  church  on  Mount  Zion ;  ^  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  mission  is  felt  by  the  Mahommedans  througboat 
the  entire  country.  This  union  of  the  two  great  Prot^tant 
powers  of  Europe  for  the  conversion  of  Israel  caused  consterna- 
tion at  the  court  of  Rome.  Strenuous  efforts  were  made — ^for 
a  time  with  success — to  induce  the  Porte  to  oppose  the  work. 
The  Pope  in  hot  haste  despatched  a  rival  bishop  to  Jerusalem, 
conferring  upon  him  the  somewhat  equivocal  title  of  Bishop  ifi 
partilma  of  Babylon.  As  an  observant  critic  remarked  on  the 
occasion,  "  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  enemy  has  foretold 
the  judgment  of  God  without  knowing  it,  and  the  Popes, 
dipping  their  pens  in  the  ink  of  prophecy,  vmtten  their  doom 
upon  their  own  foreheads." 

To  the  Church  of  Scotland  belongs  the  high  honour  of 
having  been  the  first  Protestant  Church  in  Christendom  to 
engage  a^  a  Church  in  the  work  of  Jewish  missions.  The 
attention  of  its  General  Assembly  was  called  to  the  subject  in 
1838 ;  and  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  a  deputation, 
consisting  of  Drs  Keith  and  Black,  with  Mr  Bonar  and  the 
sainted  M'Cheyne,  was  sent  to  visit  and  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  the  Jews  of  Europe  and  Palestine.  These  com- 
missioners visited  most  of  the  cities  along  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  where  Jews  were  congregated  in  the  largest 
numbers,  and  arrived  in  the  Holy  Land  in  the  month  of  June. 
Their  return  journey  lay  by  Smyrna  and  Constantinople,  up 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  through  the  different  principalities, 
to  Pomerania  and  the  cities  of  Berlin  and  Hamburg.  They 
were  received  everywhere  in  the  most  friendly  manner  by  the 

^  Mr  Ayeret's  speech  at  the  Conference  of  Jewish  Misaionaries  in  Berlia 
in  1870. 
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Jews.  The  report  of  their  expedition  was  published  in  1842, 
and  a  French  translation  appeared  at  Paris  in  1844.  Mission 
stations  were  established  at  Jassy  and  Pesth.  During  the 
stormy  Disruption  period  the  good  work  was  neither  forgotten 
nor  abandoned.  The  missionaries  sent  out  by  the  Established 
Church  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  young  and  vigorous  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  which  carries  on  the  work  with  unabated 
zeal  till  the  present  day.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  its 
agents  are  faithfully  and  successfully  labouring  in  Breslau, 
Prague,  Pesth,  and  Amsterdam. 

The  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  was  moved  to  enter  the 
Jewish  field  in  1842.  The  first  missionary  sent  out  by  it 
selected  Damascus  as  the  scene  of  his  labours.  At  present, 
the  Irish  Jewish  Mission  has  agents  labouring,  as  the  God  of 
Israel  gives  them  opportunity,  in  Damascus,  Hamburg,  Bonn, 
Vienna,  and  Yenica  Professor  Rogers  of  Belfast  is  the 
director  of  the  work. 

The  Rhenish- Westphalian  Society  came  into  existence  also 
in  1842.  It  may  be  regarded  as  another  offshoot  from  the 
London  Society.  Its  efforts  are  confined,  we  believe,  to  the 
provinces  watered  by  the  Rhine.  In  1857  it  had  no  missionary 
engaged  in  actual  service. 

In  1843  the  British  Society  began  its  operations.  Its 
management  is  confined  to  dissenters  of  various  denomina* 
tions.  Its  agents,  who  are  all  converted  Israelites,  have  had 
much  success  in  France  and  Germany,  and  especially  in 
Londonl 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Society  in  Bavaria  is  also 
deserving  of  notice.  Missionary  Goldberg,  one  of  its  agents, 
was  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  successful  labourers  who  ever 
proclaimed  the  gospel  to  Israel.  He  was  indefatigable  in 
visiting  and  reasoning  with  the  Jews  scattered  over  the  towns 
and  villages  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia.  At  the  great  annual 
fairs  at  Leipzig,  he  often  succeeded  in  getting  thousands  of 
Jews  to  listen  to  his  preaching.  It  was  through  him  that 
Professor  Delitzsch's  mind  was  first  turned  to  the  importance 
of  the  work.  The  latter  is  now  at  the  head  of  a  society  for  con- 
veying to  his  own  brethren  after  the  flesh  the  gospel  of  a 
crucified  Saviour.  Goldberg  died  in  1848,  and  a  sketch  of  his 
life  and  labours,  by  Hansmeister,  was  published  in  the  same 
year. 
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Time  would  fail  us  to  mention  all  the  societies  and  auxiliaries 
that  have  taken  up  the  work  within  the  last  few  years.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  nearly  every  evangelical  church  in  Europe  and 
America  is  employed,  in  one  way  or  another,  in  organized 
missionary  enterprise  among  the  Jews ;  and  Christian  people 
are  everywhere  manifesting  increasing  interest  in  the  subject. 

Notwithstanding  the  short  period  during  which  these  mes- 
sengers of  peace  to  Ismel  have  been  engaged  in  their  work,  the 
fruits  already  gathered  by  them,  comparatively  speaking,  &r 
outnumber  those  reaped  in  any  other  field  of  Christian  enter- 
prise. The  number  of  Jews  existing  throughout  the  world  has 
been  estimated  at  about  seven  millions.  We  believe  this 
computation  to  be  excessive,  but  shall  assume  its  accuracy. 
Though  mission  work  among  them  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  and, 
though  the  messenger  to  Israel  has  difficulties  to  encounter 
and  obstacles  to  surmount  of  which  his  colleague  in  the 
Gentile  field  knows  nothing,  there  are  at  present  over  twenty 
thouaand  converted  and  baptized  Jews  enrolled  in  the 
membership  of  Christian  Churches,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
Christian  privileges.  To  these  must  be  added  an  immense 
multitude  whom  no  man  can  number  who  are  in  their  hearts 
Christians,  but  who,  "fearing  the  Jews,"  have  not  been 
baptized  or  made  any  other  public  profession  of  their  faith. 
But  the  point  of  largest  importance  in  estimating  the  success 
of  missionary  labour  among  them  is  that,  of  the  twenty  thou- 
sand converts  to  Christianity,  friore  them  three  hundred  are 
men  occupying  influential  positions  as  ministers,  theological 
professors,  and  teachers  in  the  Christian  Church.  In  England 
alone  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  ten  of  these  are  ministers 
of  the  Established  Church  ;^  not  to  mention  the  numerous 
instances  in  which  Presbyterian  and  Dissenting  pulpits  are 
also  filled  by  converted  Jews.  In  the  professorisd  ranks  of 
Germany  are  numbered  among  the  bravest  and  most  devoted 
servants  of  Christ,  several  Jews  who  have  won  for  themselves 
high  reputation  as  commentators  and  expounders  of  ScriptureL 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  some  of  the  brightest  centres  of  evan- 
gelical light  in  Germany  are  the  universities  where  Jewish- 
Christian  doctors  occupy  chairs." 

*  Alao  stated  by  Mr  Ayerst  at  the  Conference  already  referred  to. 

•  Compare  the  writer's  article  in  the  Missionary  Herald  of  the  Pl-eebjUafiin 
Church  oi  Ireluid,  k^tiX  Y^ITk 
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Great  as  has  been  the  success  of  Jewish  missions  hitherto, 
we  believe  it  might  in  some  portions  of  the  field,  if  not  in  all, 
be  largely  increased  by  a  partial  re-organization  of  the  agencies 
employed. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  employment  of  trained  evangelists 
or  experienced  colporteurs,  in%fcead  of  college-bred  ordained 
missionaries,  would  result  in  a  large  increase  of  efficiency. 
Trained  evangelists  can  be  had  in  almost  any  numbers,  and  at 
one-fourth  of  the  cost  necessary  to  send  out  properly  equipped 
labourers  of  the  higher  grade.  These  men  can  make  their  way 
into  Jewish  houses  and  find  an  attentive  hearing  where  the 
door  would  be  shut  in  the  clergyman's  face.  It  is  a  fallacy  to 
suppose  that  high  linguistic  attainments  are  needed  in  dealing 
with  Jews.  The  great  majority  of  the  reformed  Jews  in  Ger- 
many are  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  and  are  to  be  reached  in  precisely 
the  same  way  and  by  the  same  means  as  the  so-called  "lapsed 
masses  *'  in  our  larger  towns.  Even  in  the  case  of  those  who 
still  retain  their  ancient  tongue,  an  evangelist  would,  we  believe, 
prove  the  more  efficient  agent  What  is  wanted  is  not  a 
learned  discussion  of  hermeneutical  points,  but  the  plain 
unvarnished  story  of  the  gospel ;  and  tliis  can  be  told  to  the 
Jew  far  more  efiectively,  as  we  know  from  experience,  by  the 
simple  evangelist  than  by  an  ordained  missionary,  whom  iu 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  regards  with  distrust  as  a  mere  pro- 
fessional teaclier. 

2.  The  agents  labouring  among  the  Jews  of  Protestant 
countries  should  be  under  the  inspection  and  subject  to  the 
direction  of  local  clergymen,  acting  in  correspondence  with 
and  representing  the  society.  Among  the  Lutheran  clergy  in 
every  district  of  Germany  men  could  easily  be  found  in  whose 
evangelical  sentiments  and  Christian  zeal  any  church  in  Europe 
might  place  implicit  confidence,  and  who  would  willingly 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  such  inspection.  These  local 
volunteer  agents  could  supplement,  moreover,  the  teachings  of 
the  evangelists  where  it  might  be  needed,  and  the  catechumens 
could  be  baptized  in  their  churches  and  adopted  into  their 
congregations.  Thus,  too,  the  missing  link  of  pastoral  over- 
sight and  Christian  encouragement  for  the  proselytes  would  be 
supplied.  The  adoption  of  this  plan  of  local  inspection  would 
tend  in  no  small  degree  to  remove  the  jealousy,  in  some  cases 
highly  justifiable,  with  which  Lutheran  pastors  ^^m^Xlvov^^ 
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witness  the  evangelistic  labours  of  strangers  within  their 
parishes.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  no  evangelist, 
whether  ordained  or  not,  should  enter  upon  his  work  in  any 
Protestant  district  without  first  making  himself  and  his  errand 
known  to  the  pastor  of  the  place.  In  many  places  mischief 
has  been  done  and  much  good^work  crippled  by  not  observing 
this  rule. 

3.  A  central  institute,  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the 
Committee,  ought,  we  think,  to  be  the  crown  of  every  well- 
organised  Jewish  Mission  Society.  Not  for  the  reception  of 
all  proselytes  without  exception.  The  case  of  the  majority 
would  be  sufficiently  met  by  their  introduction  to  the  Christian 
fellowship  of  individual  congregations  in  the  way  indicated 
above.  But  every  missionary  knows  that  among  those  who 
seek  his  instruction,  men  occasionally  present  themselves 
whom  a  short  training,  under  careful  direction,  would  convert 
into  most  efficient  messengers  to  their  brethren.  These  men, 
in  order  to  be  trained  for  work,  should  be  removed  from  the 
scenes  and  society,  and  temptations  of  the  old  life,  and 
received  into  an  institute,  where  they  could  be  educated  in 
historical  theology,  and  imbibe  a  true  missionary  spirit.  The 
cost  of  such  an  establishment  need  not  be  great,  and  the 
training  process  ought  not  to  be  protracted. 

It  is  with  great  diffidence  that  we  venture  to  make  these 
suggestions.  We  are  convinced  that  their  adoption,  in  those 
cases  where  Jewish  mission  work  is  carried  on  in  Protestant 
countries  (and  our  remarks  refer  to  no  other),  would  produce 
a  largely  increased  efficiency  of  the  means  employed, — ^by 
quadrupling  the  number  of  agents  in  the  field,  by  removing 
some  of  the  present  hindrances  to  success,  and  by  providing 
nurseries  of  earnest  and  well-qualified  labourers  for  the 
future. 

Looking  abroad  over  the  wide  realm  of  Judaism  in  our  own 
time,  and  noting  the  effect  produced  upon  it  by  the  various 
intellectual  and  spiritual  forces  of  the  age,  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  the 
Christian  Church  to  engage  with  greater  energy  than  it  has 
ever  yet  shewn  in  the  task  of  conveying  to  Israel  the  gospel 
of  the  Cross.  The  political  enlightenment  of  this  century, 
and  the  broader  and  more  liberal  culture  which  is  spreading 
fast  over  '&ito^,  ^\id>  moxe  than  anything  else,  the  revived 
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evangelical  Christianity  of  the  age,  have  brought  the  Church 
and  the  Synagogue  into  a  new  and  closer  contact  with  each 
other,  and  opened  up  a  wide  door  for  the  truth  to  enter  the 
house  of  Israel  During  the  last  few  years,  many  symptoms 
have  appeared  among  the  Jews  betokening  that  a  crisis  of 
some  kind  is  at  hand.  Their  leaders  have  proclaimed  that 
something  is  wrong  in  the  Jewish  camp,  and  have  been  holding 
synods  to  devise  means  for  checking  the  evil.  The  principal 
organ  of  the  Jews  in  Germany,  the  Berliner  Israelitische 
Wochenachrift,  is  generally  full  of  lamentations  over  the 
woful  decline  of  the  ancient  religion  in  these  degenerate  days. 
The  rising  generation  do  not  regard  the  traditional  oracles 
with  such  loyal  faith  and  unswerving  allegiance  as  their 
fathers.  Jewish  children  find  their  way,  in  ever-increasing 
numbers,  into  Christian  schools.  To  quote  the  language  of 
the  journal  before  us  : 

''In  all  places  where  there  is  anything  to  be  seen  or  heard,  the 
number  of  Jews  seems  daily  to  increase.  In  the  caf^s,  promenades, 
theatres,  concerts,  and  balls,  one  sees  almost  more  Jews  than  Christians  ; 
and  if  you  wish  to  visit  a  place  where  Christians  are  to  be  found  oftener, 
and  in  greater  numbers  than  Jews,  you  must  go  to  the  new  Synagogue 
in  Beilin." 

Complaint  is  made  that  wealthy  Israelites  no  longer  prac- 
tise charity  towards  their  poorer  brethren  ;  and  the  charge  is 
also  brought  against  them  of  increasing  indifference  towards 
their  ancestral  faith,  as  shewn  by  the  frequent  marriages  which 
take  place  "between  poverty-stricken  Christian  nobles  and 
rich  Jewish  heiresses."  Respecting  the  education  of  the 
young,  it  is  asserted  : 

"  It  is  absolutely  certain  that  in  Berlin  not  a  fourth,  probably  not  a 
tenth,  of  the  children  attending  the  higher  schools  ever  receive  a  word  of 
instruction  regarding  the  doctrines  of  their  religion  after  their  thirteenth 
year  ; "  and  the  note  of  warning  is  sounded :  "  If  you  continue  to 
educate  Jews  without  Judaism,  you  will  have  *  Jews '  only  in  the  sense 
which  fanatical  hatred  has  assigned  to  the  term." 

It  is  only  natural  that  earnest  orthodox  Jews  should  ascribe 
these  evils  to  the  growing  influence  of  the  schismatic  Reform 
party.  But  the  measures  which  are  being  adopted  to  stem 
the  tide  of  defection,  abundantly  prove  that  the  leaders,  at 
least,  recognise  in  their  hearts  a  greater  danger  to  Judaism 
from  the  progress  of  Christianity  than  from  the  increase  of 
rationalism  among  themselves.      In    many  places — e.  g«  Sx^ 
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Chicago,  in  Cincinnati,  and  in  Cleveland,  Jewish  Babbis  have 
been  delivering  public  lectures  against  Christianity  and  the 
Church,  defending  Judaism  with  a  bitterness  and  zeal  never 
before  manifested  in  the  history  of  tbe  controversy.  An 
''  An ti- Jewish  Mission  Society"  has  lately  been  formed  at 
Birmingham,  with  a  Polish  Jew  named  Stem  for  its  agent, 
with  the  special  commission  to  discredit  Christianity  among 
his  brethren,  and  to  throw  all  possible  hindrances  in  the  way 
of  missionary  enterprise  among  them.  In  Germany  the  press 
is  actively  employed  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  curious  to 
note  what  these  defenders  of  the  ancient  faith  have  to  say 
about  Christianity.  A  recent  article  admits  that  the  latter 
has  found  an  entrance  among  the  nations  to  the  displacem^t 
of  Judaism,  ''  because  it  accommodated  itself,  at  the  outset,  to 
Paganism,  and  has  always  shewn  itself  ready  to  submit  to  fresh 
modificatioDS."  In  another  article,  which  extols  the  Bible  as 
the  basis  of  civilisation,  '^  the  book  of  Humanity,''  it  is  asserted 
of  the  New  Testament :  "  Everything  in  it  that  is  capable  of 
general  application  in  the  furtherance  of  civilisation,  has  been 
borrowed  from  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews.  Its  specifically 
Christian  dogmatic  teaching  has  not  advanced  *  Humanity,' 
and  is  incapable  of  doing  so." 

The  eflforts  of  Some  of  the  members  of  the  **  Protestanten- 
verein"  to  infuse  new  life  and  vigour  into  a  dead  or  dying 
rationalism,  are  hailed  by  Jewish  publicists  on  all  hands  with 
delight  Herr  Phihppson  says,  "  We  Jews  can  only  rejoice  to 
see  a  widespread  rationalism  obtaining  among  Christians,  for 
every  one  must  perceive  how  closely  allied  it  is  with  the  doc- 
trinal purport  of  our  own  religion." 

In  the  month  of  June  in  1869  a  Jewish  Synod  was  held  in 
Leipzig  for  the  purpose  of  devising  some  common  scheme  by 
which  the  danger  which  is  instinctively  felt  to  be  threatening 
Judaism  might  be  averted.  Representatives  of  the  Jewish 
communities  in  seventy  of  the  principal  cities  in  Germany 
took  part  in  the  meeting.  Among  the  delegates  were  men  of 
every  school  of  Jewish  thought.  After  a  lengthened  and 
somewhat  animated  debate,  two  very  significant  conclusions 
were  unanimously  arrived  at :  1st,  That  those  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament  which  contain  prayers  for  vengeance  on  their 
enemies  should  henceforth  be  omitted  from  their  services; 
and  2dy  That  the  prayers  for  a  speedy  return  to  Palestine  jand 
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the  re-building  of  Jerusalem  should  be  discontinued.  It  was^ 
moreover,  resolved  that  a  great  central  Jewish  university 
should  be  established,  in  order  to  give  a  tone  to  the  teaching 
and  philosophy  of  all  Jewish  schools  throughout  the  country. 
This  latter  purpose  has  been  carried  out.  There  was  opened 
a  short  time  ago  at  Berlin,  amid  enthusiastic  rejoicings, 
and  with  a  pompous  inaugural  oration  by  Philippson,  the 
"Hochschule  fiir  die  Wissenschaft  des  Judenthums."  The 
new  Institute  is  intended  to  gather  together  and  unite  on  one 
common  and  therefore  very  broad  platform  all  shades  and 
phases  of  Jewish  belief,  and  to  meet  the  wants  of  modern 
Judaism  in  religion,  philosophy,  and  letters.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, its  success  has  not  been  very  marked.  The  appointment 
of  Dr  Geiger,  one  of  the  most  radical  reformers,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  Dr  Lewy,  an  ultra-Conservative,  on  the  other, 
to  be  members  of  the  teaching  body,  has  not  given  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  as  yet  only  eighteen  students  have  been  enrolled. 

Within  the  last  two  years  a  considerable  number  of  local 
societies  or  clubs  for  Jews  have  been  formed  throughout 
Germany.  These  associations  bear  the  high-sounding  title  of 
"  Moses-Mendelsohn- Vereinen,"  are  "  under  the  auspices  and 
names  of  the  two  greatest  men  and  reformers  of  our  race  in 
ancient  and  modern  times — Moses  and  Mendelsohn,"  and  are 
intended  as  centres  of  union  "  for  all  Jews  to  whom  Judaism 
is  dear,  and  worthy  of  maintenance  and  extension."  It  is 
worthy  of  note,  that  their  constitution  and  management  are 
closely  modelled  after  the  pattern  of  the  "  Protestantenverein." 
Somewhat  similar  to  these  societies  is  the  Alliance  israslite 
universelle,  of  which  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  and  M.  Cremieux 
are  the  leaders,  and  which  has  for  its  object  the  support  of 
poor  Jews  in  the  diaspora  and  the  furtherance  of  Jewish 
emigration  from  the  western  provinces  of  Russia,  It  is  inter- 
national in  its  operations. 

These  facts  abundantly  shew  that  the  field  is  open,  as  It 
never  was  before,  for  missionary  effort  among  the  Jews.  The 
dissensions  among  the  leaders  of  the  Synagogue,  and  the 
measures  which  they  are  everywhere  adopting,  ostensibly  to 
meet  evils  quite  unconnected  with  Christianity,  but  in  reality 
to  prevent  further  defection,  are  sure  signs  of  the  whitening 
harvest.    Missionaries  labouring  among  the  Jews  in  Germany 
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report  large  numbers  on  every  hand  who,  mourning  over  the 
present  condition  of  Judaism  in  matters  of  faith,  are  yearning 
for  light  to  arise  amid  the  gathering  gloom,  and  asking,  half 
eagerly,  half  despondently.  What  is  truth  ? 

Some  eighteen  centuries  have  passed  away  since  the  Gentiles, 
pressing  into  the  kingdom,  took  it  by  force.  They  scaled  the 
heights  of  ZioD,  and,  thronging  in  through  the  temple  gates, 
took  possession  of  the  holy  precincts,  with  the  ancient  altar 
and  the  sacred  fire.  Borrowing  the  flame,  they  lighted  the 
torch  of  Christianity,  and  went  forth  in  haste  to  illumine  the 
whole  earth  with  its  glory.  They  have  carried  it  through 
many  lands,  and  kindled  the  fires  of  faith  and  hope  and  love 
among  many  peoples.  The  beams  of  the  true  Light  have 
penetrated  to  the  darkest  homes  of  heathendom.  But  during 
the  long  interval  of  so  many  centuries  Zion  has  sat  in  dark- 
ness. Thick  clouds  have  swept  around  her,  casting  gloom 
over  the  brilliant  memories  of  the  past,  and  quenching  her 
hopes  for  the  future.  Her  sons  are  still  sorrowfully  groping 
among  the  ashes  of  their  former  fires  for  some  spark  to  kindle 
a  fresh  flame,  and  vainly  endeavouring  to  build  up  again  their 
broken  altar.  Surely  the  time  has  come  for  Gentiles,  whose 
salvation  has  been  of  the  Jews,  to  carry  back  to  a^  desolate 
Zion  the  light  and  warmth  which  they  originally  borrowed 
from  its  hearth. 

John  C.  Moore. 


Art.  IV. — la  Christianity  Superseded  t 

Fmay  without  cavil  be  asserted  tliat,  with  the  exception  of 
tho  Apostles  and  Reformers,  no  theologian — if  in  this 
instance  we  can  use  the  term  theologian — of  any  age  has 
exerted  a  more  powerful  influence  on  his  own  time  than  he 
who  died  at  Ludwigsburg  a  few  months  ago.  The  effect 
produced  on  theological  opinion  by  his  speculations  may  be 
evanescent  or  permanent,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  during 
his  lifetime  it  has  been  exceptionally  great.  Strauss  has 
dealt  Christianity  the  strongest  blow  it  has  yet  received,  and 
if  it  is  to  be  superseded,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  succeeded  by 
Strauaaiam.    li  *\\.  \i^  d^stvoftd  to  endure,  then  the  memoiy  of 
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him,  or  at  least  his  influence,  must  pass  utterly  away ;  but  if 
it  be  destined  to  perish,  he  is  certain  of  at  least  an  earthly 
immortality. 

Strauss  was  the  first  to    recognise  what  really  were  the 
difficulties  which  had  to  be  surmounted  in  order  to  solve  the 
problem  of  accounting  for  Christianity  on  natural  grounds. 
Opponents  of  Christianity  of  the  class  of  Voltaire  and  Hume, 
and  those  usually  designated    by  the  title  of  the  "English 
Deists,"  simply  endeavoured  to  ignore  it.     The  chief  weapon 
employed  by  them  against    it  was    ridicule;    and  they  did 
nothing  more  than  attempt  to  storm  a  few  of  its  outposts, 
thinking    they  might    safely  pursue  their  own  devices  and 
their  own   schemes   of   conquest,   in   total   disregard   of  its 
existence.     Such  "rationalistic"  writers,  again,  as  Reimarus, 
Semler,  Eichom,  and  Paulus  had  only  made  apparent  their 
inability  to  give  a  feasible  solution  of  the  problem.     Strauss 
was  the  first   to  grapple  with   it  fully,  to    appreciate  in  a 
somewhat  adequate  way  its   diflSculties,  and  to  meet  them 
directly,  fairly,  and  hand-to-hand,  without  either  subterfuge 
or  evasion.     We  should  certainly,  indeed,  go  beyond  the  truth 
if  we  were  to  affirm  that  the  intense  interest  now  taken  in 
the  question  of  the  origin  of  Christianity  is  altogether  due  to 
his  speculations,  or  to  the  turn  which  he  has  given  to  tho 
discussion.     For,  in  the  first  place,  he  himself  owed  much  to 
his  teacher,  Schleiermacher,  and  much  it  may  be  believed  to 
intercourse  with  Baur.     Perhaps  his  first  work  was  actually 
suggested  by  Baur's  earlier  and  minor  publications.     Besides 
this,  the  general  interest  now  taken  in    the  subject  is  the 
product  rather  of  the  age  than  of  any  individual  influence. 
In  an  age  of  what  is  called  "  all-sided  inquiry,"  it  could  not 
be   expected  that   Christianity  should   escape  the  ordeal  of 
searching  criticism  and  scrutiny,  the  more  especially  since  the 
results  of  scientific  discovery  seem  sometimes  to  necessitate 
conclusions  hostile  either  to  its  divine  claims,  or  to  some  of 
the  arguments  by  which  these  claims  have  been  usually  sup- 
ported, or  to  the  form  in  which  they  have  been  conceived  or 
expressed.     Still,  making  every  allowance  for  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  now  abroad,  Strauss*  first  Life  of  Jesus  gave  quite  a 
new  aspect,  quite  a  new  importance,  to  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  Christianity,  and  all  subsequent  indictments  preferred 
against  its  divinity  have  only  been  the  edioea,  moT^  ox  \^"e» 
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faint,  of  what  was  uttered  by  him  in  1 835.  He  carried  what 
is  called  the  "  destiiictive  criticism  *'  to  its  utmost  limits,  and 
therefore  his  arguments  have  a  thoroughness,  consistency,  and 
force  which  are  lacking  in  all  the  modified  forms  of  that 
criticism.  Though  perhaps  Baur  was  superior  to  Strauss  in 
comprehensiveness  of  argument,  in  the  discernment  of  prin- 
ciples, and  in  historical  grasp,  he  is  not  so  direct  or  consistent 
in  his  reasooing.  Besides,  Strauss  had  published  his  Life  of 
Jesus  before  Baur  had  begun  to  study  the  gospels ;  and  if 
Baur  has  refuted  his  extreme  position,  his  own  theory,  as  he 
has  left  it,  is  on  the  whole  less  satisfactory.  The  erudition, 
labour,  and  ingenuity  required  to  give  his  conclusions  the 
semblance  of  probability,  gave  them  also  inevitably  the  appear- 
ance of  being  far-fetched.  They  are,  as  they  stand,  very  lame 
conclusions  ;  for  he  confessed  himself  after  all  unable  to  account 
for  the  unprecedented  influence  of  Christ,  and  especially  to 
explain  how  men  came  to  believe  in  His  resurrection. 

B^nan  has  adopted  somewhat  the  stand-point  of  Baur,  but 
nevertheless  enlists  sometimes  in  his  service,  not  only  the 
peculiar  views  of  Strauss,  but  even  the  "  rationalistic  "  method 
of  eliminating  the  miraculous  from  the  historical  portion  of 
the  gospel  narratives,  so  unsparingly  denounced  by  Strauss. 
His  theory  is  therefore  fundamentally  contradictory  and 
incoherent  Besides,  he  has  undertaken  to  do  that  which 
Baur  considered  impossible — to  give  a  full  and  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  Christianity ;  and,  in  attempting 
a  portraiture  of  Jesus,  he  has  painted  a  moral  impossibility. 
The  peculiar  charm  of  his  style,  the  brilliant  rhetoric  whidi 
enlivens  his  discussion  of  even  the  driest  details,  and  the 
poetical  haze  of  imagery  and  fine  sentiment  which  pervades 
all  his  theme,  have  imparted  to  it  an  outward  form  which  is 
somewhat  deceptive,  which  conceals  many  glaring  defects  and 
inconsistencies  of  argument,  and  sometimes  the  bareness  and 
poverty  of  his  thoughts.  His  books  have  therefore  obtained  a 
greater  popularity  even  in  Germany  than  those  of  Strauss; 
but  unless  as  preparing  the  way  for  him,  and  enticing  men 
unawares  to  become  in  reality  his  disciples,  their  influence, 
except  with  those  who  are  afraid  to  face  the  naked  truth, 
cannot  be  more  than  momentary.  No  one  can  find  any 
permanent  resting  place  in  Kenan's  Christianity.  The  edifice 
he  invitee  u<&  \x>  %\i\.^T  \\i  order  to  worship  the  Supreme  is  not 
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a  noble  temple,  where  the  soul  may  commune  with  God,  but 
only  the  bare  walls  of  infidelity  adorned  with  a  very  tawdry 
and  flimsy  drapery,  which  scarcely  conceals  the  crevices 
through  which  blow  continually  the  bitter  winds  of  chill 
despair.  He  believes  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  in  some 
sense  at  least,  and  he  places  Jesus  ''  at  the  highest  summit  of 
human  greatness" — two  things  apparently  inconsistent  with 
the  leading  principles  of  the  "  materialistic  "  creed  ;  but  then 
it  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  what  he  means  by  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  when  wo  remember  the  duplicity 
and  deceit  attributed  by  him  to  Jesus,  it  is  equally  impossible 
to  know  what  he  means  by  the  "  highest  summit  of  human 
greatness." 

Ecce  Homo,  at  one  time  regarded  by  many  as  occupying  a 
position  in  this  country  similar  to  that  occupied  by  Strauss' 
works  in  Germany,  and  R^nan's  in  France,  is,  to  use  its  own 
words,  "not  a  book  of  authority,  but  of  inquiry  and   sug- 
gestion."    It  is,  besides,  "  only  a  fragment."     It  professedly — 
although  it  frequently  violates  its  professions — discusses  only 
one  aspect, — if  we  might  so   distinguish,  we  should  say  the 
one-half  only,  of  the  question  ;  and  its  author,  by  delaying  so 
long  to  fulfil  his  promise  to  publish   a  sequel,  treating   of 
"  Christ  as  the  author  of  modern  theology  and  religion,"  is 
beginning  to  invite  the  reproach  of  "  having  begun  to  build, 
without  being  unable  to  finish."    The  views  of  Matthew  Arnold, 
again,  though  they  profess  to  be  alone  able  to  reveal  in  the 
Bible  that  water  of  life  by  which  men  can  quench  the  thirst 
of    their   souls   in    the   wilderness   of   barren   and    parched 
materialism,  which  stretches  to  the  furthest  horizon  of  so-called 
modern  thought,  are  found,  when  we  attempt  to  understand 
them,  to  be  nothing  better  than  the  mirages  which  mock  the 
tired  and  thirsty  traveller  in  eastern  deserts  with  visions  of 
abundant  water,  to  which  he  can   never  make   any  nearer 
approach,  and  which  at  last  wholly  disappear,  leaving  to  him 
only  the  same  uninterrupted  prospect  of  arid  sand.     If  such 
writers  as  De  Wette  and  Ewald  (and  perhaps  Schleiermacher 
may  be  classed  along  with  them,  for  he  has  many  features  in 
common)  seem  to  occupy  a  more  stable  and  secure  position 
than  those  who  in  their  views  approximate  more  towards  the 
position  of  Strauss,  it   is   not  because   it   is  logically  more 
tenable,  but  rather  because  they  feel  so  ec\ua\\^  \-\i^  io\^^  ^V 
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the  two  opposing  tendencies,  that,  though  they  can  only  he 
uncomfortable  where  they  are,  they  can  neither  advance  nor 
retreat  without  parting  with  truth,  to  them  in  either  case 
equally  dear.  Strauss  is  the  only  one  of  the  **  destructive"  critics 
who  occupies  a  position  logically  consistent.  That  Christianity 
is  an  utter  delusion,  that  its  distinctive  principles  are  essentially 
hostile  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  and  that  it  has  only 
the  very  smallest  possible  foundation  in  fact,  is  the  thesis 
which  must  be  made  good  by  those  who  would  deny  its  divine, 
supernatural,  and  miraculous  origin.  Unless  we  adopt  the 
mythical  theory  of  Strauss,  the  difficulties  in  accounting  for 
Christianity  on  natural  grounds  are  insuperable.  Our  only 
choice  is  between  it  and  the  "  rationalistic"  treatment  of  the 
New  Testament,  with  its  contradictory  and  impossible  inter- 
pretations and  explanations.  Indeed,  unless  the  mythical 
theory  can  be  applied,  not  only  to  the  Gospels,  but  to  all  the 
Epistles,  these  difficulties  are  insuperable ;  for  in  all  of  them, 
and  in  those'  which  even  Baur  admits  to  be  genuine,  as 
much,  if  not  more  than  in  others,  the  '*  myth  "  is  seen  as  fiilly 
developed  as  the  most  zealous  Christian  need  desire.  Unless, 
again,  we  go  as  far  as  Strauss  does,  in  the  condemnation  of 
Cliristianity,  unless  we  believe  its  principles  fundamentally 
hostile  to  the  best  interests  of  the  human  race,  we  must 
recognise  it  as  having  had  a  divine,  a  supernatural  origin.  To 
yield  to  the  so-called  scientific  spirit  of  the  times  so  far  as  to 
deny  the  miraculous  element  in  Christianity,  is  virtually  to 
make  an  unconditional  surrender.  It  is  not  merely  to 
surrender  the  divinity  of  Christianity,  but  to  surrender  the 
truth  of  every  mode  of  thinking  and  feeling  which  has  the 
faintest  resemblance  to  Christianity  ;  not  merely  to  deny  that 
it  contains  a  divine  revelation,  but  to  affirm  that  everything 
it  distinctively  reveals  is  deadly  and  pernicious  error.  This  is  a 
position  which  Strauss,  in  his  last  volume,  has  certainly  made 
good.  Ho  has  shewn — not,  perhaps,  directly,  but  it  is  never- 
theless the  gist  and  kernel  of  his  book — that  that  modem 
"  enlightenment "  which  forbids  men  to  believe  in  a  miracle, 
forbids  them  equally  to  believe  in  everything  which  makes 
Christianity  of  any  value, — forbids  them  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  God  and  in  the  immortality  of  tlie  soul. 

In   endeavouring,   therefore,   to  answer   the    question,   h 
^  KomonB,  Ist  and  2d  CorinthiADS,  and  Galatians. 
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Christianity  Superseded  ? — superseded,  that  is,  by  something 
called  modem  "  enlightenment " — we  require  to  consider  it  in 
its  relation  to  these  three  particulars :  1st,  As  a  religion 
which  is  founded  on,  or  implies  a  supernatural  or  miraculous 
agency  ;  2d,  Which  assumes  or  makes  known  the  personality 
of  God  ;  and,  3d,  Which  takes  for  granted,  or  brings  to  light, 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  These  three  aspects  of  Chris- 
tianity cannot  be  separated  ;  they  remain  or  vanish  together, 
and  Christianity  remains  or  vanishes  with  them.  This  will  be 
illustrated  in  the  sequel  In  treating  of  this  subject,  however, 
we  cannot  confine  ourselves  to  Strauss  as  the  only  exponent  of 
what  is  called  modern  "  enlightenment,'* — that  is,  of  the  views 
of  those  whose  principles  in  the  main  agree  with  his,  and  who 
fully  agree  with  him  in  condemning  Christianity.  The 
membej^  of  that  school  of  thought  included  in  the  "  We  "  of 
Strauss  are  not,  any  more  than  other  and  inferior  mortals, 
perfectly  at  one  in  their  opinions.  The  same  diflSculty 
attaches  to  their  claims  to  infallibility  as  to  those  of  the 
Church  of  Rome, — that  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  whom  it 
rests,  and  that  its  decisions  do  not  perfectly  harmonise. 
Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  indicate  exceptions  to,  or  modifica- 
tions or  partial  contradictions  of,  the  extreme  position*  of 
Strauss,  and  to  shew  the  bearing  of  these  on  the  general 
argument. 

A  very  ingenious,  but,  it  must  be  said,  insidious  and 
deceptive,  method  of  dealing  with  the  question  of  miracles,  is 
neither  to  affirm  nor  deny  their  possibility,  neither  to  afiirm 
nor  deny  that  they  have  actually  taken  place,  but  to  represent 
it  as  worse  than  useless,  in  our  times,  to  appeal  to  them  in 
defence  of  Christianity.  It  is  said  that  the  question  of 
miracles  is  one  which  Christians,  if  they  were  wise,  would  not 
seek  to  raise  at  present,  because  the  general  current  of  modern 
thought  is  setting  in  a  direction  which  is  strongly  hostile  to 
them.  If  you  associate  Christianity  too  closely  with  them,  you 
will,  it  is  suggested,  create  a  prejudice  against  it ;  if  you  identify 
it  with  them,  you  will  overthrow  it.  Miracles,  so  it  is  said,  are 
doomed, — that  is,  their  influence  is  doomed, — not  because  they 
can  actually  be  proved  to  be  impossible,  but  because  science 
has  shewn  so  many  things,  formerly  deemed  miraculous,  to  be 
the  results  of  natural  causes,  that  there  is,  at  least,  strong 
presumptive  evidence  against  them.    The  authority  appealed 
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to  in  the  matter  is  not  testimony,  not  history,  not  direct 
argument,  but  the  general  tendency  of  modem  thought 
Now,  it  is  surely  a  sufficient  answer  to  such  objections,  to  say 
that  the  spirit  of  this  age,  no  more  than  that  of  any  other,  is 
infallible  ;  that  if  former  ages  have  been,  perhaps  in  all  things, 
too  superstitious,  this  age  is  perhaps  inclined,  in  all  things,  to 
be  over-sceptical.  Besides,  if  the  spirit  of  this  age  were 
entirely  a  right  one,  would  there  be  any  use  for  Christianity? 
What  is  religion  but  the  power  which  withstands  the  influence 
of  the  time-spirit  ?  In  the  words  of  Mr  Carlyle,  "  Our  Ufe  is 
an  internecine  warfare  with  the  time-spirit;  other  warfare 
seems  questionable."'  Indeed,  that  modern  influence  which 
would  reject  the  miracles  of  Christianity,  is  hostile  also  to  its 
fundamental  truths.  It  must  however  be  admitted,  indeed 
insisted  upon,  that  it  is  possible  to  make  too  promineat  a  use 
of  mere  miracle  in  its  defence.  Its  pretensions  must  rest  on 
something  deeper,  something  which  concerns  man  more  inti- 
mately and  vitally,  than  merely  outwardly  striking  and 
wonderful  occurrences.  To  make  good  its  divine  claims,  it 
must  not  so  much  address  itself  to  our  sense  of  the  marvellous, 
as  convince  our  intelligence  and  touch  our  hearts.  And  is  it 
not  the  case,  that  even  the  miracles  of  Christianity  are  not 
mere  appeals  to  the  vulgar  sense  of  wonder,  but  constitute  a 
portion  of  one  great  revelation  of  Divine  compassion  and  love  I 
— ^that  every  one  of  them,  beyond  the  mere  astonishment  it 
excites,  is  fitted  to  instruct  us  regarding  the  character  of  God, 
and  the  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  Him?  Especially,  and 
in  the  highest  degree,  is  this  true  of  the  great  miracle  of 
Christianity,  the  resurrection  of  Christ  That  miiucle  has 
reference  to  the  most  momentous  hopes  of  mankind,  and  by 
its  occurrence  Christianity  affirms  that  "  life  and  immortality 
have  been  brought  to  light."  Strauss  was  certainly  right 
when  he  wrote  that  "  the  precepts  of  Jesus  would  have  been 
blown  away  and  scattered  like  solitary  leaves  by  the  wind,  had 
these  leaves  not  been  fastened,  and  thus  preserved,  as  with  a 
strong,  tangible  binding,  by  a  belief"  (he  says  an  illusory 
belief)  "  in  His  resurrection."  Christianity,  in  fact,  cannot  be 
separated  from  its  miracles.  To  attempt  to  do  so,  is  to 
mutilate  it  past  recognition,  and  past  the  possibility  of  its 

^**§iwciciTRe8artu8.'* 
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retaining  even  the  faintest  pulsation  of  life.  It  is  founded  on 
a  miracle. 

By  saying,  however,  that  it  originated  in  an  illusory  belief 
in  miracles,  Strauss  has  not  advanced  a  step  nearer  to  a 
solution  of  his  problem.  The  more  credulous  men  were  in 
those  early  times,  the  more  that  miracles  were  common 
occurrences,  there  was  the  less  to  distinguish  Christianity  from 
other  creeds  in  this  respect.  The  credulity  argument  cuts 
both  ways.  If  it  be  the  case,  as  it  is  asserted,  that  among 
eastern  nations  stories  of  corporeal  resurrection  are  quite 
common,  if  it  be  no  unusual  thing  to  assert  the  re-appearance 
for  short  periods  of  sages  beloved  and  revered  before  their 
death,  and  if  the  general  atmosphere  in  Palestine  at  that  time 
was  one  of  credulity,  why  was  it  that  the  assertion  of  this 
miracle  had  such  a  unique  and  transcendent  influence  ?  Why 
could  Paul  with  such  efiect  appeal  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
as  the  only  foundation  of  the  world's  hope  ?  Why  should  it 
be  received  as  such  wonderful  and  glad  tidings,  and  as  stamp- 
ing 80  unmistakeably  on  His  earthly  life  and  teaching  the 
impress  of  divinity  ?  There  is  only  one  answer  which  can  be 
given  to  this  question,  and  it  is  not  consistent  with  the 
hypothesis  that  no  resurrection  took  place.  It  is  that  it  was 
not  merely  a  strange  and  wonderful  event  in  itself,  but  the 
final  part,  the  completion  of  one  revelation,  that  it  harmonised 
with  the  life,  teaching,  and  death  of  Christ,  and  combined 
them  into  a  music,  such 

"  As  never  was  by  mortal  finger  strook.*'  * 

Strauss,  indeed,  in  his  eagerness  to  discredit  the  resurrection, 
has  expressed  his  incredulity  in  language  so  unguarded  as  to 
be  utterly  suicidal.  He  has  said  that,  "rarely  has  an  in- 
credible event  been  worse  attested,  or  one  so  ill-attested  been 
more  incredible  in  itself.*'  If  it  be  so,  and  if  this  so  badly- 
attested  and  incredible  fact  was  only  one  of  a  class  of  badly- 
attested  and  incredible  facts  which  people  were  quite  in  the 
habit  of  believing  in  those  times,  how  came  it  to  be  singled 
out  by  destiny  to  have  such  an  "immense  efiect,"  that 
Strauss,  comparing  that  with  the  "  utter  baselessness  of  the 
story,"  could  say  that  it  "amounts  to  a  world-wide  decep- 
tion"? 

1  Milton. 
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But  what,  according  to  Strauss,  is  the  evidence  which  so 
"badly"  attests  this  "incredible"  fact?  Even  on  bis  admis- 
sion, it  is  the  testimony  of  the  disciples  of  Christ,  their  honest 
testimony,  the  statement  of  their  honest  conviction  that  they 
had  actually  seen  and  conversed  with  the  risen  Lord, — i.  e^ 
testimony  which  Strauss  would  have  believed,  if  the  £Eurt  had 
not  been  such  that  no  testimony  could  have  made  him  believe 
it  But  even  admitting  his  premisses, — that  the  gospels  are 
neither  genuine  nor  trustworthy,  and  that  their  accounts  of 
how  the  resurrection  came  to  be  believed  in,  are  not  in  the 
least  to  be  depended  on, — there  are  certain  other  circum- 
stances, beyond  the  bare  testimony  of  the  disciples,  which 
require  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Before  entering  upon 
this,  it  may  be  as  well  to  put  another  question,  namely,  Why 
did  Strauss  not  adopt  a  purely  mythical  hypothesis  in  explana- 
tion of  the  resurrection,  represent  it,  that  is,  as  a  belief  which 
originated  subsequently  to  apostolic  times  ?  According  to  his 
own  account,  it  was  because  the  spread  of  Christianity  can  be 
explained  only  by  this  belief.  In  fact,  the  mythical  hypothesis 
cannot  explain  everything.  This  is  its  fatal  and  damnatory 
weakness  ;  for  Christianity  is  so  great,  that  after  it  has  been 
divested  of  all  that  could  by  any  possibility  be  mistaken  for 
accretions,  it  still  remains  divine.  We  may  well  believe,  how- 
ever, that  but  for  the  testimony  of  Paul  in  an  epistle  whose 
genuineness  has  never  been  questioned,  Strauss  would  have 
dated  the  origin  of  the  belief  in  the  resurrection  much  later 
than  he  has  been  compelled  to  do.  He  would,  without  doubts 
have  found  for  it  such  a  date  as  would  have  got  quit  of 
all  awkward  questions  regarding  the  tomb  of  Jesus,  the  possi- 
bility of  His  enemies  producing  His  body;  that  is  to  say, 
he  would  have  explained  it  as  a  myth,  though  of  very  early 
origin.  The  fact  that  in  this  case  he  would  have  been  so 
utterly  wrong,  is  sufficient  to  invalidate  the  whole  mythical 
hypothesis,  if  it  were  not  already  invalidated  by  the  fact,  that 
Paul  and  the  other  apostles  not  only  preached  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection,  or  the  doctrine  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah, 
but- the  doctrine  that  He  was  the  Son  of  God — the  Son  of  God 
not  in  a  limited  official  sense,  not  in  the  Jewish  theocratic 
sense,  but  the  "  Son  of  God  with  power,"  the  only  Son  of  that 
"  God  who,"  in  the  words  of  Paul,  "  made  the  world,  and  all 
things  Iheiem,"  \j\io  ia  "  Lord  of  heaven  and   earth,"  who 
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"dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands,"  in  "whom  all 
men  live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being,"  and  who  "  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  hath  determined  the  times  before 
appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation/'  It  is  not 
necessary  here  to  touch  on  the  question  of  Unitarianism.  It 
is  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  mention  three  points. 
Ist.  That  Strauss,  in  his  New  Life  of  Jesus,  after  in  his 
usual  way  balancing  probabilities,  inclines  to  believe  that 
"Jesus  declared  Himself  to  be  the  Being  who  should  come 
with  the  clouds  of  Heaven,  in  the  company  of  angels,  in  order 
to  waken  the  dead  and  hold  judgment,"  and  admits  that  He  so 
"  put  Himself  above  every  one  else  as  to  contrast  Himself  with 
them  as  their  future  judge."  2d.  That  the  passage,  1st  Cor. 
viii.  6,  which  Strauss  does  not  regard  as  conclusive  proof  that 
Paul  attributed  to  Jesus  a  part  in  the  creation  of  the  world 
(the  metaphysical  idea  of  the  Son  of  God  as  the  divine  logos 
and  creator  of  the  world  being,  according  to  Strauss,  of  later 
origin),  at  least  shews  that  Paul  regarded  Him  as  above  all 
others,  and  as  alone  sharing  in  the  worship  rendered  to  the 
God  **in  whom  all  live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being." 
And,  3d.  That  in  the  Romans  Paul  says  of  Jesus,  "  God  sent 
His  only  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh."  Now  it  must 
be  remembered  that  though  Paul  never  had  intercourse  with 
Jesus  on  earth,  he  must  have  seen  Him,  and  had  abundant 
materials  for  forming  an  opinion  on  His  claims  to  be  divine ; 
and  that  the  other  apostles  had  had  with  Him  a  long  and 
intimate  acquaintance.  This,  then,  was  what  they  believed 
Him  to  be ;  and  if  His  resurrection  was  an  imagination  of 
their  own,  what  an  impression  He  must  have  produced  upon 
them,  not  only  by  His  teaching,  but  by  His  miracles,  if  not 
seven  weeks  after  His  death  they  could  honestly  conclude  that 
He  was,  in  whatever  sense  we  understand  the  words,  the  only 
Son  of  Ood,  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  who  had  gone  to  "  reign 
at  God's  right  hand,"  "  till  all  things  were  put  under  His  feet"  1 
In  view  of  these  considerations,  surely  the  mythical  hypothesis 
of  Strauss  is  a  superfluity. 

Leaving  preliminaries,  we  come  now  to  consider  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  a  bearing  on  the  testimony  of  the 
disciples  to  the  resurrection.  Space  forbids  us  to  do  more 
than  give  the  outlines  of  the  argument    Straws.^  m  \i^&  ^s^^^ 
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work  passed  it  over,  and  contented  himself  with  saying  that 
what  the  disciples  honestly  thought  to  be  appearances  of  their 
risen  Lord,  wei'e  ecstatic  visions  caused  by  a  spiritual  conflict, 
"  in  the  endeavour  to  reach  to  light  and  certainty  regarding 
their  dead  Master."    But  his  views,  as  set  forth  in  his  Sew 
Life  of  Jesus,  may  be  thus  summed  up :  It  is  there  admitted, 
1st,  That  the  legend  of  the  burial  of  Jesus  in  the  tomb  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  is  very  old,  and  probably  true ;  2d,  That 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  Romans  to  deliver  up  the  dead  to 
their  friends  if  they  demanded  them  ;  3d,  That  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  was  publicly  announced  seven  weeks  after  His  death; 
4th,  That  the  disciples  thought  that  they  not  only  saw  Him, 
but  held  conversations  with  Him ;  5th,  That  the  appearances 
of  Jesus,  whether  or  not  ecstatic  visions,  happened  not  only  to 
single  apostles,  but  to  them  all  gathered  together,  and  even  to 
as  many  as  five  hundred  at  one  time ;  6th,  That  these  disciples 
stated  He  had  risen  on  the  third  day.     On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  affirmed :    1st,    That  the  alleged  fact  is   miraculous,  and 
therefore  incredible ;    2d,  That  there  is  no  testimony  to  its 
$ictual   occurrence,  but  only  to  appearances,  from  which  its 
occurrence  is  inferred ;   3d,  That  it  is  at  least  possible  that 
Jesus  was  buried  in  the  place  of  criminals;  4th,  That  some 
time   having  elapsed    before    the    resurrection   was  publicly 
asserted,  it  would  be  difficult  to  identify  the  buried  corpse  as 
that  of  Jesus ;  and  5th,  That  the  Jews  had  a  horror  of  dead 
bodies,  which  would  prevent  those  of  them  who  were  enemies 
of  Jesus  from  examining  to  see  if  He  had  risen. 

Assuming,  then,  the  standpoint  of  Strauss — admittbg  that 
the  proofs  of  the  resurrection  are  no  stronger  and  no  other 
than  those  above  stated — it  is  evident,  1st,  That  even  seven 
weeks,  the  period  elapsing  between  His  death  and  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  is  a  very  short  period  for  the  development  of  such 
a  doctrine,  especially  when  we  remember  that  it  implies  such 
a  total  change  in  the  opinions  of  the  disciples  ;  2d,  That  the 
number  of  witnesses  to  the  appearance  of  Jesus,  the  various 
circumstances  in  which  He  appeared,  and  the  fact  that  the 
disciples  thought  that  they  not  only  saw  Him,  but  conversed 
with  Him,  militates  against  the  supposition  that  they  were 
only  ecstatic  visions ;  3d,  That  when  Paul  states  it  as  » 
separate  head  of  evidence — distinguishing  it  from  the  mere 
appearances  to  the  disciples — that  he  had  received  that  Christ 
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had  risen  on  the  third  day,  this,  if  we  admit  the  honesty  of 
Pau]  and  the  disciples,  iraplies  that  they  had  something  more 
than  mere  conjecture  or  Scripture  testimony  for  fixing  on  the 
third  day ;  4th,  That  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  the  friends 
of  Jesus — if  the  Komans  were  in  the  habit  of  delivering  up 
the  dead  when  asked — would  allow  Him  to  be  buried  in  the 
place  of  criminals,  even  supposing  the  story  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  were  nothing  more  than  a  very  old  legend,  only 
probably  true  ;  5th,  That  if  this  were  so,  the  tomb  would 
doubtless  be  examined  sooner  or  later,  and  even  by  the 
disciples,  if  they  believed  that  Jesus  had  really  appeared  to 
them ;  6th,  That  even  on  the  supposition  that  Jesus  was 
buried  in  the  place  of  criminals,  identification  on  the  seventh 
week  would  not  be  diflScult,  as  the  spot  where  He  was  buried 
would  be  well  enough  known  ;  7th,  That  the  enemies  of  Jesus, 
if  they  had  a  horror  of  dead  bodies,  could  at  least  have  asserted 
that  there  was  no  evidence  in  the  place  where  He  had  been 
buried  of  any  one  having  risen,  and  have  dared  His  disciples 
to  make  an  examination.  There  is,  however,  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  any  attempt  having  been  made  in  this  way  to 
invalidate  their  statements,  the  only  means  employed  to  check 
the  spread  of  this  belief  being  persecution. 

Such  is  the  evidence  for  the  resurrection,  even  as  admitted 
by  Strauss.  Baur  did  not  venture  to  discuss  the  question,  but 
said  that  it  lay  outside  the  limits  of  historical  research ;  which, 
if  it  means  that  he  himself  was  convinced  that  no  resurrection 
ever  took  place,  must  also  mean  that  he  was  unable  to  over- 
throw the  evidence  in  its  favour ;  that  in  fact,  if  philosophically 
he  could  not  believe  it,  yet  historically  he  could  not  refute  it. 
From  the  standpoint  of  Renan  the  evidence  in  its  favour  is 
so  strong  that,  in  his  attempts  to  escape  from  its  conclusions, 
he  only  manifests  and  proves  its  strength,  by  getting  more 
inextricably  entangled  in  its  meshes.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he 
feels  compelled  to  admit  that  by  the  third  day  many  of  the 
disciples  were  honestly  convinced  that  Jesus  had  risen  from 
the  dead  that  morning,  and  that  the  body,  by  whomsoever 
taken  away,  and  wherever  laid,  was  at  least  no  longer  in  the 
tomb.  Renan,  after  admitting  these  premisses,  makes  a  great 
many  suppositions,  each  more  improbable  than  the  other,  to 
escape  from  the  legitimate  conclusion  of  his  premisses — ad- 
mitting the  truth  of  the  resurrection. 
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Unless,  therefore,  we  enter  upon  the  inquiry  with  the  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  it  is  an  impossibility,  the  evidence  in  its 
favour  is  irresistible.  We  ask,  then.  How  did  Strauss  reach 
this  foregone  conclusion  ?  His  argument,  as  stated  in  his  New 
Life  of  Jesus,  is  a  mere  repetition  of  Hume's,  that  "  even 
allowing  the  witnesses  the  best  character,  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible to  conceive  a  case  in  which  the  investigator  of  history 
will  not  find  it  more  probable,  beyond  all  comparison,  that  he 
has  to  deal  with  an  untrue  account  rather  than  a  miraculous 
account."  But  this  improbability  is  stated  also  in  stronger  terms 
than  Hume  ever  used,  and  becomes  absolute  impossibility — in 
the  affirmation  that  a  "  miracle  is  irreconcilable  with  every 
philosophical  system,  whether  it  be  Materialism,  Pantheism, 
or  Deism."  This  means,  of  course,  that  the  possibility  of  a 
miraculous  occurrence  would  contradict  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  any  philosophical  system.  What  a  miracle  is  we  are 
not  told ;  although  what  is  usually  meant  by  it  is  described 
as  an  "event  which,  inexplicable  from  the  operation  and 
co-operation  of  finite  causalities,  appears  to  be  an  immediate 
interference  of  the  supreme  infinite  Causa"  This  definition 
may  describe  what  is  popularly  meant  by  a  miracle,  but  it 
certainly  does  not  express  what  philosophical  defenders  of  the 
miraculous  usually  mean  by  it.  According  to  them  it  is  not 
an  immediate  interference  of  the  supreme  infinite  Cause — that 
is,  not  an  interference  which  makes  no  use  of  finite  causalities 
— but  the  manifestation  of  some  higher  law,  which,  if  it  seem 
to  interfere  with  the  uniformity  of  nature  within  the  range  of 
human  experience,  yet  harmonises  perfectly  with  the  universal 
and  eternal  order.  It  is  scarcely  necessary,  however,  to 
dispute  the  definition  given  by  Strauss,  for  in  Old  Faith  and 
the  New  there  is  a  statement  which  directly  contradicts  his 
former  one — that  a  "  miracle  is  irreconcilable  with  any  philo- 
sophical system."     There  we  read: 

"  Vainly  did  we  philosophers  and  ciitical  theologians  OTer  and  otct 
again  decree  the  extermination  of  miracles  Our  ineffectual  sentence 
died  away,  because  we  could  neither  dispense  with  miraculous  agency 
nor  point  to  any  natural  force  able  to  supply  it,  where  it  had  hitherto 
seemed  indispensable.  Darwin  has  demonstrated  this  force,  this  proceffl 
of  nature  ;  he  has  opened  the  door  by  whidi  a  happier  coining  race  will 
cast  out  miracles,  never  to  return." 

This  implies,  tViat  until  Darwin  came  to  his  help,  Strauss^ 
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however  much  he  might  have  desired  it,  was  unable  to  banish 
miracles  from  his  own  philosophical  system, — although  at  the 
very  same  time  he  was  declaring  that  they  could  not  be 
reconciled,  even  with  "Theism  appearing  as  a  philosophy/* 
Nay,  it  implies  more  than  this.  It  implies  that  any  religious 
theory  but  that  of  Strauss — which,  whatever  it  is,  is  not 
Theism — requires  the  miraculous.  *'  The  only  choice,"  we  are 
told,  "lies  between  the  miracle,  the  divine  Artificer,  and 
Darwin."  Darwinism,  however,  even  on  the  admission  of 
Strauss,  has  not  yet  been  proved ;  and  if  it  has  not,  it 
necessarily  follows  that  the  possibility  of  miracles  is  not 
overthrown, — that,  in  fact,  "  miraculous  agency  cannot  bo 
dispensed  with.*' 

"  Even  thus,"  so  it  is  allowed,  "  the  theoiy  is  uiKiuestiouably  still  very 
imperfect ;  it  Iccives  an  infinity  of  things  unexplained,  and,  moreover, 
not  only  details,  but  leading  and  cardinal  qtuistions;  it  rather  indicates 
possible  future  solutions,  than  gives  them  already  itself." 

Now,  what  does  this  mean,  except  that,  for  anything  we 
know,  Darwinism  may  turn  out  to  have  been  a  mistake? 
And  if  our  only  choice  lie  between  Darwinism  and  miracles, 
manifestly  if  Darwin  be  mistaken,  miracles  are  established. 
But  what  if  Darwinism  be  proved  ?  Would  miracles  therefore 
be  cast  out?  Certainly  not,  unless  Darwinism  furnish  an 
explanation  of  everything ;  and  that,  of  course,  it  never  can 
do.  There  will  always  "  be  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
than  are  dreamt  of  in  any  philosophy."  By  no  process  of 
evolution — even  the  Evolutionists  admit  this — can  you  make  a 
universe.  Before  "force"  can  "persist,"  it  must  first  be. 
Nay,  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  all  the  processes  and 
events  of  that  part  of  the  universe  which  comes  within  the 
range  of  human  observation,  can  ever  be  explained  by  evolu- 
tion, simply  because  what  we  observe  is  only  a  part  of  an 
infinite  whole,  and  because,  from  our  finite  standpoint,  we 
can  never  discern  all  its  laws, — both  inasmuch  as  we  cannot 
compute  them  all,  and  inasmuch  as  many  of  them  must 
transcend  our  human  faculties.  What  seem  to  us  miracles, 
and  apparent  breaks  in  the  uniformity  of  nature,  are  not  so  in 
reality,  but  only  from  the  standpoint  of  human  intelligence, — 
^  standpoint  which  never  can  he  radically  changed.  They 
prove  to  us,  not  that  nature  is  irregular  in  her  operations,  but 
that,  connected  with  the  nature  seen  by  ub,  theTQ  \s^  ^  Ti^\.Mx^ 
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whose  workings  are  deeper  than  any  human  intelligence  can 
fathom. 

Darwinism  thus  casts  out  the  miraculous  from  nature,  but 
it  places  it  behind  nature.  It  says  the  laws  of  nature  can  all 
be  undei-stood  by  a  finite  intelligence ;  but  behind  all  these 
laws,  and  below  a  uniformity  without  break — which  can  be 
reached  by  a  finite  intelligence — there  is  an  absolutely  in- 
scrutable Power.  To  that  Power  some  Evolutionists  deny 
personality ;  others  say  that  its  personality  can  neither  be 
affirmed  nor  denied. 

Strauss  belongs  to  the  former  class.  In  his  last  work,  he 
says  : 

"  We  stand  here  at  the  limits  of  our  knowledge  ;  we  gaze  into  an 
ahyss  we  can  fathom  no  further.  But  this  much,  at  least,  is  certain, 
that  the  personal  image  which  meets  our  gaze  there  is  hut  a  reflection  of 
the  wondering  spectator  himself." 

But  it  so  happens,  that  in  his  preface  to  the  New  Life  of 
Jesus,  he  had  written  thus  : 

"  Indispensable,  but  also  imperishable,  remains  that  part  of  Christi- 
anity by  which  it  raised  human  nature  above  the  sensual  religion  of 
Greece  on  the  one  hand,  and  Jewish  legalism  on  the  other.  On  one  side 
that  is,  the  belief  that  the  world  is  governed  by  a  spiritual  and  moral 
Power  ;  on  the  other,  the  perception  thabthe  service  of  such  a  Being  can 
only  be  like  Himself, — namely,  a  moral  and  spiritual  one,  a  worship  of 
the  disposition  and  heart." 

Now,  perhaps  Strauss  never  strictly  believed  in  Personality, 
— he  was  always  a  Pantheist.  But  however  that  may  be,  and 
whether  the  above  passage  implies  Personality  or  not,  its 
whole  meaning  is  directly  contradicted  in  his  last  work : 

"  Are  we,  then,"  it  is  there  asked,  "  justified  in  concluding  the  totality 
of  the  individual  existences  and  phenomena  to  be  caused  by  a  Being  not 
in  the  same  predicament,  which  has  not,  like  these,  the  power  of  its 
existence  in  something  else  but  in  itself  1  This  is  a  conclusion  devoid  of 
all  coherence,  of  all  logic.  By  the  method  of  logical  reasoning,  we  shaU 
not  get  beyond  the  universe.  If  everything  in  the  universe  has  been 
caused  by  something  else,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum,  what  we  finally  reach 
is,  not  the  conception  of  a  cause,  of  which  the  cosmos  is  the  effect,  but  of 
a  substance,  of  which  individual  cosmical  phenomena  are  but  the 
accidents.  We  reach  not  a  deity,  but  a  self-centred  cosmos,  unchange- 
able amidst  the  eternal  change  of  things." 

With  the  general  argument  of  this  passage  we  need  not 
concern  ourselves.  It  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  what,  in 
the  Li/e  0/  Jesus  \a  ^^jAkd  a  "  moral  and  spiritual  Being." 
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in  "  The  Old  Faith  and  the  New  "  becomes  a  "  8w6«towc6,  of 
which  individual  cosmical  phenomena  are  but  the  accidents/' 
It  will  be  noticed  also,  further  on,  that  in  the  latter  work  a 
much  smaller  value  is  assigned  to  the  good  achieved  by  Chris- 
tianity than  in  the  passage  above  quoted  from  the  "  New  Life." 
Darwinism  thus  left  Strauss  in  the  possession  of  a  Pantheism, 
with  its  outward  form  changed, — that  is,  a  material,  instead 
of  a  spiritual.  Pantheism.  But  with  Evolutionists  generally. 
Pantheism  is  scouted,  equally  with  Deism.  Herbert  Spencer 
declares  Atheism,  Pantheism,  and  Deism  to  be  equally  incon* 
ceivable.  He  diflfers  with  Strauss,  therefore,  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  Personality.    He  says : 

"  Duty  requires  us  neither  to  afiim^  nor  deny  Personality.  Our  duty 
is  to  submit  ourselves  with  all  humility  to  the  established  limits  of  our 
intelligence,  and  not  perversely  to  rebel  against  them/'  ^ 

John  Stuart  Mill  held  the  same  opinion.  Writing  of  his 
father,  he  says : 

'^  Finding,  therefore,  no  halting  place  in  Deism,  he  remained  in  a  state 
of  perplexity,  until  doubtless  after  many  struggles  he  jrielded  to  the 
conviction  that,  concerning  the  origin  of  things,  nothing  whatever  can  be 
known,  for  dogmatic  atheism  he  looked  upon  as  absurd,  as  most  of  those 
whom  the  world  has  considered  Atheists  have  always  done.''  ' 

Strauss  was  certainly  not  one  of  these.  He  was  a  Pantheist, 
but  on  Atheistic  Pantheist;  and  if  that  be  a  contradictory 
epithet,  it  is  so  because  his  system  is  contradictory. 

But  how  do  Evolutionists  reach  the  conclusion  that,  behind 
all  phenomena  there  is  an  inscrutable  Power,  the  personality 
of  which  can  neither  be  affirmed  nor  denied  ?  For  an  answer 
to  this  question,  let  us  inquire  of  Herbert  Spencer,  the  prin- 
cipal philosopher  of  the  "  Wes  "  in  England.  The  first  step 
in  Mr  Spencer  s  argument  is  a  repetition  of  the  reasoning 
employed  by  Hamilton  and  Mansel  to  establish  the  relativity 
of  all  knowledge: — To  know  the  infinite,  the  absolute,  is  a 
contradiction,  for  to  be  an  object  of  consciousness,  to  be  known, 
is  to  be  classed,  that  is  conditioned.  So  far  he  agrees  with 
Hamilton  and  Mansel.    But  he  says : 

^^  There  still  remains  the  final  question.  What  must  we  say  concerning 
that  which  transcends  knowledge  ?  Are  we  to  rest  wholly  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  phenomena?  Ls  the  i-esult  of  inquiry  to  exclude  utterly 
from  our  minds  everything  but  the  relative,  or  must  we  also  believe  in 
Bomething  beyond  the  relative  ? "  ' 
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Hamilton's  answer  to  this  question  is,  that  although  the 
absolute  involved  a  contradiction,  the  negation  of  it  equally 
involved  a  contradictioo,  because  it  made  it  impossible  to 
think  of  a  relative  ;  that  as  these  are  contradictories,  one  must 
be  true  ;  and  that  he  had  an  irresistible  conviction  of  the  real 
existence  of  something  unconditioned.  Herbert  Spencer  shews, 
we  think  conclusively,  the  inconsistency  of  this  reasoning.  If 
our  argument  leaves  us  only  two  contradictories  to  believe  in, 
the  conclusion  forced  upon  us  is  that  both  are  to  be  rejected, 
and  that  either  wc  have  nothing  left  us  to  believe  in,  or  our 
argument  is  at  fault.  From  the  dilemma  of  Hamilton  he 
therefore  seeks  escape,  and  by  the  following  expedient  He 
says: 

'^  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  so  long  as  we  confine  ourselves  to  the 
purely  logical  aspect  of  the  question,  the  propositions  quoted  above  must 
be  accepted  in  their  entirety  ;  but  when  we  contemplate  its  more  genenl 
or  psychological  aspect,  we  find  that  these  propositions  are  imperfect 
statements  of  the  truth,  omitting  or  rather  excluding,  as  they  do,  an  all- 
important  fact.  To  speak  specifically,  besides  that  definite  conaciousnes 
of  which  logic  formulates  the  laws,  there  is  also  an  indefinite  conaciousneas 
which  cannot  be  formulated.  Besides  complete  thoughts,  and  besides  the 
thoughts  which,  though  incomplete,  admit  of  completion,  there  are 
thoughts  which  it  is  impossible  to  complete ;  and  yet  which  are  still 
real  in  the  sense  that  they  are  normal  afifections  of  the  intellect "  (p.  88). 
"  The  absolute,  then,  is  present  as  an  incomplete  thought*  We  have  an 
indefinite  consciousness  of  it"  ''  To  say  that  we  cannot  knew  the  absolute, 
is  by  implication  to  affirm  that  there  is  an  absolute  "  (p.  88). 

This  reasoning,  however,  seems  to  involve  the  fallacy  of  a 
consciousness  absolutely  indefinite,  which  of  course  is  a  nega- 
tion of  consciousness  ;  the  fallacy  of  a  thought  which  it  is  not 
only  impossible  to  complete,  but  towards  the  completion  of 
which  not  one  step  has  been  taken,  and  which  therefore  has 
no  existence.  This  diflSculty  Mr  Spencer  recognises,  and 
endeavours  to  obviate  in  the  following  manner : 

"  Such  consciousness  is  not  and  cannot  be  constituted  by  any  siDgle 
mental  iict ;  but  is  the  product  of  many  mental  acts.  In  each  concept  there 
is  an  element  that  persists.  It  is  alike  impossible  for  this  element  to  be 
absent  from  consciousness,  and  for  it  to  be  present  in  consciousness  alooe ; 
either  alternative  involves  unconsciousness — ^the  one  from  the  want  of  the 
substance,  the  other  from  the  want  of  the  form.  But  the  persistence  of  this 
element  under  successive  conditions  necessitates  a  sense  of  it  as  distiih 
guished  from  the  conditions,  and  independent  of  them.  The  sense  of  a 
something  that  is  conditioned  in  every  thought  cannot  be  got  rid  of, 
because  t\ie  aom^tlim^  ca^smoX*  \^  \{,q\*  xvi  o£«    How,  then,  mart  the 
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of  this  something  be  constituted?  Evidently  by  combining  successive 
concepts  deprived  of  their  limits  and  conditions.  We  form  this  indefinite 
thought  as  we  form  many  of  our  definite  thoughts  by  the  coalescence  of 
a  series  of  thoughts  "  (p.  94).  "  This  consciousness  is  not  the  abstract  of 
any  group  of  thoughts,  ideas,  or  conceptions  ;  but  it  is  the  abstract  of  all 
thoughts,  ideas,  or  conceptions  "  (p.  95). 

This  reasoning  shews  masterly  ingenuity;  but,  nevertheless, 
seems  to  involve  quite  a  cluster  of  fallacies.  1st.  If  an 
element  be  introduced  into  consciousness,  it  must  in  some 
degree  be  known,  it  must  produce  some  efifect  in  consciousness, 
and  an  effect  cannot  be  absolutely  indefinite.  2d.  "  Concepts 
deprived  of  their  limits  and  conditions"  cannot  be  "combined," 
for  before  you  have  combined  them  you  have  annihilated  them. 
Let  us  take  the  example  given  by  Mr  Spencer  : 

**  On  thinking,"  he  says,  "  of  a  piano,  there  first  rises  in  imagination  its 
visaal  appearance,  to  which  are  instantly  added  (though  by  separate 
mental  acts)  the  ideas  of  its  remote  side  and  of  its  solid  substance.  A 
complete  conception,  however,  involves  the  strings,  the  hammers,  the 
dampers,  the  pedals ;  and  while  successively  adding  these  to  the  con- 
ception, the  attributes  first  thought  of  lapse  more  or  less  completely  out 
of  consciousness.  Nevertheless  the  whole  group  constitutes  a  representa- 
tion of  the  piano.  Now,  as  in  this  case,  we  form  a  definite  concept  of  a 
special  existence,  by  imposing  limits  and  conditions  in  successive  acts ; 
80,  in  the  converse  case,  by  taking  the  limits  and  conditions  in  successive 
acts,  we  form  an  indefinite  notion  of  general  existence  "  (p.  95). 

No. — If  we  take  away  all  limits  and  conditions  from  the  piano, 
we  leave  nothing,  we  annihilate  the  piano— we  do  not  annihilate 
the  universe,  but  we  leave  nothing  where  the  piano  stood. 
For  it  was  not  the  case  in  regard  to  the  piano  that  we  formed 
a  definite  concept  of  a  special  existence  only  by  imposing 
limits  and  conditions  in  successive  acts ;  we  had  its  "  visual 
appearance^'  to  begin  with,  and  that  could  not  have  been 
absolutely  general — i,  e.  if  it  had  not  been  of  some  colour  we 
would  not  have  seen  it.^  3d.  To  " distinguish "  an  "element 
under  successive  conditions"  from  the  " conditions '*  implies 
comparison;  and  this,  according  to  Spencer,  Hamilton,  and 
Mansel,  is  impossible  in  regard  to  the  absolute.  4tli.  Before 
we  can  have  a  series  of  thoughts,  we  must  have  one  thought. 

^  Mr  Spencer  makes  the  mistake  of  confounding  absolute  with  general 
existence.  The  indefinite  notion  we  have  of  general  existence — e.  g,  the  case  of 
the  piano — is  not  an  indefinite  notion  of  absolute  but  of  relative  existence,  that 
ia,  of  existence  in  some  form,  but  a  form  not  yet  clearly  and  fully  discerned;  and 
if  we  did  get  the  notion  of  absolute  existence  from  combining  thssA  YcAib^TSiXA 
oonceptions  of  relative  existence,  we  would  simply  1>q  di^TOL^axi.^  craix«^t». 
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But  we  cannot  think  without,  according  to  Mr  Spencer,  an 
indefinite  consciousness  of  the  absolute.     It  is  implied  in  the 
very  first  act  of  thinking,  and  therefore  cannot  be  a  conscious- 
ness acquired  by  successive  acts  of  thinking.     5th.  The  absolute 
cannot  be  suggested  as  the  "  abstract  of  aU  the  thoughts,  ideas, 
or  conceptions  "  of  any  individual  or  number  of  individuals, 
unless   these   thoughts    be    infinite    in   number,     6th.  An 
absolutely  ''indefinite  notion"  cannot  be  "formed*'  by  any 
process.     If  it  be  formed,  if  it  be  in  any  sense  (i.  e,  any  logical 
sense)  a  "  notion,"  it  cannot  be  absolutely  indefinite.    7th.  To 
say  that  the  real  is  merely  the  persistent  in  consciousness,  is  to 
lapse  into  what  Mr  Spencer  himself  calls  "  the  insanities  of 
idealism."     If  the  real,  the  absolute,  be  nothing  more  than 
tliis,  it  must  depend  on  our  individual  existence  which  is  a 
contradiction.     If  it  be  more  than  this,  we  must  have  some 
reason   besides   this  to  predicate  its  reality.     Mr  Spencer's 
theory  seems  therefore  encompassed  with  greater  difficulties 
than  even  that  of  Hamilton  and  ManseL 

We  are  thus  forced  to  conclude  that  the  idea  of  the  absolute 
cannot  be  acquired,  cannot  be  produced  merely  from  without, 
cannot  be  formed  by  successive  mental  acts ;  that  it  must  always 
be  present  in  the  mind,  latent  there,  but  shadowed  forth  to  us 
even  in  the  relative,  and  known  by  us,  though  necessarily  by  » 
higher  than  merely  logical  knowledge.  Herbert  Spencer 
seems  to  believe  in  the  absolute  without  a  shadow  of  evidence 
to  justify  his  belief.  Hamilton  believed  in  it,  though  it  was 
to  him  a  contradiction,  because  he  could  not  help  it  The 
faith  of  Spencer  is  one  altogether  without  knowledge.  The 
faith  of  Hamilton  and  Mansel  is  one  not  merely  beyond  and 
without  knowledge,  but  which  contradicts  it ;  inasmuch  as  all 
knowledge  to  them  is  logical  knowledge^— even  the  highest 
truth  that  can  be  known,  truth  which  can  be  put  into  logical 
forms.  But  if  we  assign  to  reason  the  same  function  as  is 
assigned  by  Hamilton  to  faith,  we  have  no  contradiction;  for 
this  is  but  to  say  that  the  logical,  the  argumentative,  faculty  <rf 
man,  is  only  a  part  of  his  mind :  not,  indeed,  even  in  itself 
contradictory  to  any  other  part,  but  liable  to  error,  or  at  least 
to  partial  views  of  truth,  unless  supplemented  by  means  of  his 
higher  faculties.  Looking  at  truth  only,  as  expressed  Ib 
logical  forms,  we  see  it  only  in  its  finite,  material  aspect; 
looking  at  truth  through  the  emotions  and  by  the  aid  of  latent 
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innate  ideas  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good,  we  discern 
its  infinite  and  eternal  aspect.  Both,  however,  are  aspects  of 
iruih,  and  the  finite  therefore  suggests  the  infinite ;  but  if,  as 
is  done  by  Hamilton  and  Mansel's  philosophy,  we  make  the 
one  aspect  alone  an  object  of  knowledge,  and  the  other  wholly 
an  object  of  faith,  we  obtain  nothing  but  two  contradictories, 
which  we  are  enabled  to  harmonise  and  believe  in  only  by  the 
aid  of  a  faith  altogether  blind.  Perhaps  the  German  words, 
Vemunfl  (reason),  and  Veratarvd  (understanding),  are  those 
which  best  denote  the  two  faculties  now  insisted  on.  We  may 
know  through  our  reason  what  we  cannot  understand  by  our 
logical  faculties  or  think  of  in  a  logical  form  ;  what  we  cannot 
express  in  logical  propositions  or  even  in  words.  The  highest 
thought,  the  deepest  feeling,  is  unutterable  ;  the  verses  of  an 
inspired  poet  only  shadow  it  forth  and  suggest  it;  it  is  breathed 
out  in  music,  or  written  for  us  in  the  sublime  but  untranslat- 
able language  of  outward  nature.  Not  the  less,  however,  is  it 
impossible  that  iufinite  truth,  perfect  goodness,  consummate 
beauty,  can  either  have  no  connection  with,  or  absolutely  con- 
tradict our  conceptions  of  truth,  beauty,  and  goodness.  No 
poet  has  the  license  to  transgress  certain  known  laws  of  metre 
and  rhythm,  or  to  violate  logical  thinking.  Poetry  is  more 
than  correspondence  with  these,  but  it  does  correspond  with 
them.  The  sublimest  music  agrees  with  recognised  principles 
of  harmony.  And  the  beautiful  in  nature  harmonises  with 
certain  faculties  within  us.  Poetry,  music,  the  beautiful  in 
nature,  are  more  than  all  these  laws,  but  they  agree  with  them. 
In  like  manner  religion  is  more  than  theology,  more  than 
certain  logical  propositions,  but  it  must  include  and  harmonise 
with  some  kind  of  theology  expressed  or  unexpressed  Theo- 
logy is  only  one  aspect  of  truth,  but  it  is  an  aspect.  It  must 
in  some  degree  be  possible,  or  religion  would  be  impossible* 
Religious  knowledge,  in  the  strictest  sense,  is  the  "  knowledge 
of  faith,"  but  not  of  a  blind  faith — not  of  a  faith  which  con- 
tradicts our  logical  faculties,  but  which  transcends  them. 

What,  therefore,  is  here  contended  for  is,  that  there  is  in 
man  a  faculty  which  knows  in  some  degree  the  absolute,  and 
because  it  does  so,  connects  him  with  God.  The  bearing  of  this 
on  the  personality  of  God  is  very  evident.  Mansel  considers 
it  ''his  duty  to  think  of  God  as  personal,  and  to  believe  tV^^' 
He  is  infinite ; "  although,  in  his  opinion,  peTEOii^\>^  ^Ti\.x^\^X^ 
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infinitude.  Herbert  Spencer  considers  *'  it  his  duty  neither  t( 
affirm  nor  deny  personality,"  and  therefore  thinks  of  God  ai 
an  "absolutely  inscrutable  Power."  That,  however,  also  i^ 
volves  a  contradiction,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  even  to  predicate 
existence  implies  knowledge,  and,  if  to  know  is  to  limit,  then 
to  attribute  existence  to  the  absolute  is  to  limit  it.'  We  cannot 
speak  of  an  absolutely  inscrutable  Power,  but  only  of  an 
absolutely  inscrutable  .     If  we  use  the  word  power,  we 

must  attach  some  meaning  to  it,  however  vague ;  but  this  is 
inconsistent  with  the  power  being  absolutely  inscrutable.  We 
cannot  speak  of  "phenomena"  being  *'  manifestations oltht 
absolutely  Unknowable,"  for  the  absolutely  Unknowable  "can 
manifest"  nothing.  Mr  Spencer  concedes  permission  (or 
rather  admits  that  he  himself  requires)  to  "give  shape  to 
that  indefinite  sense  of  an  ultimate  existence  which  forms 
the  basis  of  our  intelligence,"  "to  represent  it  to  ourselves 
in  some  form  of  thought,  however  vague;"*  but  how  can 
this  be  a  privilege  or  a  necessity,  if  every  attempt  at 
thought  be  either  suicidal  of  itself,  or  absolutely  without  any 
meaning  at  all.  "  We  shall  not  err,"  he  says,  "  in  doiDg  this, 
so  long  as  we  treat  every  notion  we  thus  frame  as  merely  a 
symbol,  utterly  without  resemblance  to  that  for  which  it 
stands."  Can  there  be  a  symbol  utterly  without  resemhlance 
to  that  for  which  it  stands  ?  Could  it  be  framed  if  we  were 
to  treat  it  as  utterly  without  resemblance  ?  And  if  it  could, 
would  there  be  any  advantage  in  doing  it  ? 

The  absolute,  therefore,  although  altogether  unknowable  in 
a  logical  form,  must  be  known  by  a  faculty  which  transcends 
the  mere  understanding,  if  it  is  to  be  believed  in.  Tto* 
"  unknown  reaUty  which,"  Mr  Spencer  says,  "  underlies  both 
spirit  and  matter,"  and  which  is  neither,  can  have  no  existence. 
We  must  either  be  Materialists,  Spiritualists,  or  Nihilists. 
But  it  is  our  spirit  that  connects  us  with  the  absolute ;  it  is 
through  it  that  we  know  it,  and  therefore  we  are  shut  up  to 
believe  that  the  absolutely  real  is  spirit.  If  it  be  said  that  we 
are  finite  persons,  and  that  personality  limits,  the  answer  to 
this  is,  that  it  is  only  our  logical  faculty  that  limits,  and  that 

^  If,  according  to  Mr  Spencer,  we  know  existence  only  as  relaiife,  to 
attribute  existence  to  the  absolute  is  to  change  it  into  the  relative.  Wltft 
is  meant  by  the  absolute  existing  t 

»  Firet  Prindpha,  p.  113. 
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our  personal  ty  is  greater  than  our  logical  faculty.  To  say 
that  we  can  "  neither  attribute  nor  deny  personality"  to  God, 
is  to  admit  that  to  speak  of  an  infinite  person  is  not,  at  least, 
a  contradiction.  An  infinite  person  is  as  conceivable  as  an 
infinite  thing.  The  depths  of  personality  even  Mr  Spencer 
admits  that  he  cannot  fathom ;  and  it  necessarily  follows,  that 
although  we  are  finite  persons,  there  may  be  an  infinite 
Person.  We  have  therefore  forced  upon  us  that  "•  conviction," 
which  Dr  Hutchison  Sterling  says  that  Hegel  (although 
Strauss  and  many  belonging  to  his  theological  school  regard 
him  as  their  philosophical  father)  made  *'  clearer  and  firmer" 
to  him, — ^the  "conviction  of  an  infinite  principle  in  this 
universe,'*  the  "conviction  of  this  principle  being  thought, 
spirit,"  and  the  "  conviction  that  man  partakes  of  this  infinite 
principle,  and  that  consequently  he  is  immortal,  free,  and  in 
communion  with  God." 

The  immortality  of  the  soul  is  involved  in  the  question  of 
God's  personality.  Denying  the  possibility  of  the  mii-aculous 
in  nature;  denying  that  there  can  be  anjrthing  which,  to  a 
finite  intelligence,  must  always  appear  as  a  break  in  outward 
uniformity,  and  denying  the  personality  of  God,  Strauss  also 
denies  man's  immortality,  and  in  this  he  is  perfectly  consistent. 
We  find  also  that  those  Evolutionists  who  think  of  God  as  an 
absolutely  inscrutable  Power,  to  which  we  can  neither  attribute 
nor  deny  personality,  make  the  question  of  man's  immortality 
one  regarding  which  nothing  whatever  can  be  known.  In 
this  they  also  are  consistent  with  themselves,  though  they 
disagree  with  Strauss.  Mr  Mill  regarded  the  immortality  of 
man  as  not  impossible,  but  he  did  not  say  that  it  was  even 
in  the  smallest  degree  probable.  Darwinists,  however,  gene- 
rally avoid  the  subject,  or  simply  affirm  that  there  is  nothing 
in  their  doctrines  irreconcileable  with  man's  immortality. 
Strauss  was  neither  so  reticent  nor  so  diffident : 

"  We  have  learnt,"  he  says,  "  from  closer  observation  in  the  domain  of 
physiology  and  psychology,  that  the  body  and  soul,  even  if  we  venture 
to  distinguish  them  as  two  separate  essences,  are  nevertheless  so  nearly 
united,  the  so-called  soul  so  entirely  conditioned  by  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  its  material  organ,  the  brain,  that  its  continuance  is 
unimaginable  without  it.  .  .  .  But  a  thing  so  intimately  and  com- 
pletely bound  to  a  physical  organism,  can  as  little  exist  after  the  hitter's 
destruction  as  the  centre  of  a  circle  after  the  dissolution  of  vtA 
drcmnference*" 
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Here  Strauss  speaks  of  soul  and  body  as  if  he  thoroughly 
understood  everything  about  them, — ahnost,  indeed,  as  if  it 
were  possible,  by  chemical  combinations,  to  manufacUire  a 
living  souL  Herbert  Spencer's  whole  philosophy,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  based  upon  the  recognition  of  an  absolatel; 
inscrutable  power  both  in  man  and  nature.     He  says : 

'^The  personality  of  which  each  is  conscious,  and  of  which  the 
existence  is  to  eacli  a  fact  beyond  all  others  the  most  certain,  is  yet  & 
thing  which  cannot  truly  be  known  at  all, — knowledge  of  it  is  forbidden 
by  the  very  nature  of  thought." ' 

Strauss  had  penetrated  this  mystery  of  the  EgOy  at  least  so 
far  as  to  enable  him  to  reach  the  assurance  that  that  person- 
ality,  which  to  Mr  Spencer  is  utterly  inscrutable,  would  be 
broken  up,  dissipated,  and  dissolved  into  nothingness  at  death. 
In  this,  however,  as  in  other  things,  he  went  beyond  the 
legitimate  principles  of  Darwinism.  Granted,  for  arguments 
sake,  that  man  is  developed  by  imperceptible  degrees  from 
the  lower  animals,  and  even  ultimately  from  inorganic  matter, 
it  may  nevertheless  be  true  that  all  those  lower  forms  of 
were  but,  so  to  speak,  the  attempts  of  nature  to  form  a 
that  should  live  for  ever,  which  attempt,  from  the  fact  that 
man  has  reached  to  the  conception  of  immortality,  we  may 
conclude  to  have  been  successful  when  development  attained 
to  his  formation ;  and  his  death  we  may  conceive  to  be  the 
triumph  of  the  soul,  or  of  that  mysterious,  inscrutable  power, 
which,  according  to  some  philosophers,  is  neither  spirit  nor 
matter,  over  the  material  principles  in  which  it  is  imbedded; 
the  casting  oflf  of  the  outward  shell  which  confines  it  to  the 
world  of  phenomena,  and  its  escape  to  that  eternal  life,  and  to 
that  world  of  reality  which,  to  the  same  philosophers,  tf 
utterly  inscrutable. 

There  is  thus  a  side  of  Darwinism  which  seems  even  ^^ 
favour  the  doctrine  of  immortality ;  but  the  general  tendency 
of  its  principles  must,  notwithstanding,  inevitably  be  to 
discredit  that  doctrine.  A  thing  utterly  inscrutable  is  really 
nothing,  and  soon  comes  to  be  practically  regarded  as  such. 
It  must  also  be  added,  that  although  Evolutionists  repel  as 
unjust  and  absurd  the  charge  of  materialism,  and  tell  us  that 
the  "  materialist  and  spiritualist  controversy  is  a  mere  war  of 
words,"  because  the  ultimate  cause  is  an  absolutely  unknown 

^  FiT«t  Prittctpfe*,  p.  66. 
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power,  as  much  spirit  as  matter,  but  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  there  is  nevertheless  something  suspicious  in  the 
methods  of  inquiry  they  employ.  Chemical  experiments, 
dissection  of  animal  structures,  comparison  of  bones  and  tissues, 
calculation  of  mechanical  forces,  exploration  of  geological 
strata,  however  advantageous  and  essential  they  may  be  as 
part  of  our  evidence  regarding  the  nature  of  things,  arc 
applicable  only  to  material  things.  To  rely  on  them  alone, 
or  chiefly,  is  certainly,  to  say  the  least,  to  allow  the  material 
part  of  the  question  unduly  to  preponderate.  Hence,  naturally, 
the  impression  is  produced,  that  in  man  the  material  part  is 
all  and  in  aU,  and  that  even  living  matter  is  not  very  different 
from  dead  matter, — the  former  having  only,  by  a  gradual 
process  called  the  "  persistence  of  force,"  become  endowed  for 
a  certain  number  of  years  with  the  power  to  separate  itself 
from  the  other  matter  of  the  universe,  to  attract  to  itself  and 
absorb  a  certain  portion  of  that  matter  by  a  curious  motion 
called  digestion,  to  employ  and  expend  it  in  the  simpler 
motion  of  walking,  and  other  mechanical  movements,  and  in 
the  very  complex  motions  of  thinking,  feeling,  and  loving; 
till,  after  a  certain  period  its  power  of  individual  motion,  like 
that  of  a  clock  unwound,  ceases,  its  energy  is  all  expended, 
it  becomes  dead,  that  is,  inorganic  like  other  matter. 

Strauss  then,  denying  man's  immortality,  found  it  necessary 
to  go  another  step,  and  to  affirm  that  immortality  was  not  a 
thing  to  be  desired  by  man,  even  if  it  were  within  his  reach  : 

"  He  who,"  80  we  read  in  Old  Faith  and  the  New,  "  does  not  inflate 
himself,  is  well  aware  of  the  humble  measure  of  his  capacities,  and  while 
grateful  for  the  time  allowed  him  for  their  development,  makes  no  claim 
for  its  prolongation  beyond  the  duration  of  his  earthly  life ;  nay,  its 
eternal  existence  would  fill  him  with  dismay.'' 

It  is  certainly  difficult  to  understand  why,  if  life  here  be  so 
pleasant  as  to  make  us  grateful,  the  idea  of  its  prolongation 
beyond  its  earthly  limits  should  only  fill  us  with  dismay.  But 
this  being  Strauss*  feeling,  he  regarded  Christianity,  which 
had,  through  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  changed  the  idea  of 
immortality  from  one  of  vague  hope  to  one  of  assured  con- 
viction, and  whose  predominance  in  the  world  is  wholly  due  to 
this,  as  exercising  an  influence  not  only  delusive,  but  in  the 
highest  degree  pernicious.  In  his  last  work,  indeed,  b^& 
antipathy  to  it  was  more  out-spoken  ihaa  Va  ati^  y^^^^'^^ 
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one,  and  Lis  estimate  of  Jesus  much  lower  than  it  seemed  to 
be  in  his  New  Life,  In  his  first  Life,  he  left  the  existence  of 
Jesus  a  matter  of  doubt, — at  leasts  he  did  not  affirm  it  in  so 
many  words.  In  his  New  Life,  his  estimate  of  Him  is  some- 
what variable  ;  but  in  one  place  he  admits  that 

"  He  introduced  features  into  the  idea  of  humanity  which  were 
wanting  in  it  before,  or  had  continued  undeveloped ;  reduced  the 
dimensions  of  others,  which  prevented  its  universal  application; 
imparted  into  it,  by  the  rehgious  aspect  which  He  gave  it,  a  more  lofty 
consecration,  and  bestowed  upon  it,  by  embodying  it  in  His  own  penon, 
the  most  vital  warmth  ;  while  the  religious  society  which  took  its  ri«e 
from  Him,  provided  for  this  ideal  the  widest  acceptance  amoDg 
mankind." 

A  passage  has  been  also  quoted  already,  in  which  he  speaks 
of  an  ''indispensable  and  imperishable  element  in  Christianity. 
In  his  last  work,  however,  he  declared,  regarding  those  precepts 
which  ai-e  the  "  fairest  attribute"  of  Christianity,  that  it 
"  neither  introduced  them  to  the  world,  nor  will  they  disappear 
from  the  world  along  with  liT 

"  Jesus,  as  the  religious  leader,  must,"  we  are  told,  "  come  to  be  daily 
more  and  more  estranged  from  mankind,  as  the  latter  has  developed 
under  the  influence  of  the  civilising  powers  of  modem  times."  And 
again  :  "  If  we  open  our  eyes,  and  are  honest  enough  to  avow  what  they 
shew  us,  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  entire  activity  and  aspiratioo  of 
the  civilised  nations  of  our  time  is  based  on  views  of  life  which  nin 
directly  counter  to  those  of  Christ." 

The  belief  in  immortality  completely  neutralised,  according 
to  Strauss,  the  good  effected  by  the  moral  principles  of 
Christianity ;  and  these  principles  neither  belonged  to  i^ 
alone,  nor  in  a  degree  never  possessed  by  other  systems  I^ 
the  long-run,  therefore,  its  influence  has  been  evil,  and  not 
good.  Its  fundamental  and  peculiar  doctrines  are  the  very 
antipodes  of  those  of  Strauss.  We  may  in  substance  express 
the  difference  thus — Christianity  proclaims  that  the  Itft 
enemy  to  be  destroyed  is  death,  Strauss,  that  man's  ias^ 
and  only  enemy  is  belief  in  his  own  immortality.  There 
are  scarcely  any  Evolutionists,  however,  who,  like  Stnw88, 
regard  the  belief  in  immortality  as  one  wholly  pemidou*' 
Leslie  Stephen,  in  a  book  entitled  Free  Tkmking  and  P1^ 
Speaking,  which  is  a  reproduction,  with  slight  modifioi- 
tions  and  a  Sevi  Xkie;^  aY^VxcAitvons^  of  the  views  set  forth  bj 
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Strauss  in  Old  Faith  and  the  New,  says  that  the  belief  in 
immortality 

"  is  valuable,  in  so  far  as  it  has  enabled  men  to  rise  above  the  selfislineas 
and  sensuality  which  otherwise  threatened  to  choke  the  higher  impulses 
of  our  nature "  (p.  106).  He  adds  also  that  "  It  was  the  existence  of 
those  impulses  which  gave  it  its  strength,  and  not  any  of  the  metaphysical 
arguments,  which  can  only  appeal  to  a  very  few  exceptional  minds/' 

Thus,  what  Strauss  regards  as  having  been  all  along  a 
powerful  check  on  human  progress,  and  as  having  narrowed, 
and  almost  neutralised  the  good  that  belonged  to  Christianity, 
Mr  Stephen  regards  as  the  necessary  result  of  the  moral  power 
of  the  principles  promulgated  by  Christ,  as  having  originated 
"  in  the  highest  impulses  of  our  nature,"  and  as  having  been 
in  the  past  the  only  influence  which  "  has  enabled  men  to  rise 
above  selfishness  and  sensuality." 

Mr  Stephen,  however,  agrees  with  Strauss  that  the  belief  in 
immortality  had  likewise  a  pernicious  influence.  It  saved 
from  great  evils,  but  it  was  by  entailing  evils  only  less  great. 
It  created  an  ascetic  element,  and  that  element,  according  to 
Mr  Stephen,  is  an  essential  element  of  Christianity.  In  his 
opinion.  Christians  were  a  kind  of  Socialists^  who 

**renoHnced  the  world  as  a  scene  of  brutal  tyranny,  but  looked  for 
safety  to  passive  submission  instead  of  active  revolt.  They  accepted 
poverty  and  suffering  as  inevitable,  and  sought  for  refuge  in  the  hopes 
of  another  world,  or  of  a  millennium  to  be  brought  about  by  miraculous 
agencies"  (p.  146).  "  To  them  the  present  world  appears  to  be  a  scene  of 
misery  ;  its  pleasures  are  empty  delusions ;  to  partake  of  them  is  to  run 
the  risk  of  sullying  our  souls,  and  he  is  best  who  yields  least  to  the 
temptations  of  the  senses "  (p.  140). 

Mr  Stephen  denies  the  right  of  any  who  do  not  hold  these 
views,  in  the  extreme  form  now  stated,  to  call  themselves 
Christians.  A  belief  in  immortality  of  such  a  kind  as  not  to 
produce  strict  asceticism,  according  to  him,  either  does  not 
exist,  or  is  so  indefinite  and  feeble  a  thing,  as  not  to  be  worthy 
of  the  name  of  belief.  Strauss  also  regarded  Christianity  as 
a  pessimist  religion  so  far  as  this  world  is  concerned,  but  with 
a  complement  to  its  pessimism  in  the  glory  of  the  heavenly 
kingdom  which  was  believed  to  be  near  at  hand.  He  regarded 
it  aSy  on  that  account,  entirely  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  modbm 
times,  entirely  unsuited  for  modem  necessities.  He  objected 
to  it  with  Buckle,  that  it  does  not  eucoutsi^g^  \Xi<^  Vss^  ^^ 
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money ;  agreed  with  B^nan  in  regretting  that  in  the  beati- 
tudes no  reward  is  promised  to  military  valour,  and  with  John 
Stuart  Mill  condemned  it,  because  it  makes  no  mention  of 
patriotism,  and  does  not  instruct  men  in  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship. 

This  erroneous  conception  of  Christianity  seems  to  haie 
two  sources.  1st.  Not  only  does  it  forget  that  asceticism  was 
not  universally  practised  among  the  early  Christians,  but  it 
takes  for  granted  that  Christianity,  in  all  the  fulness  of  its 
meaning,  in  all  the  breadth  of  its  principles,  was  understood 
by  them.  It  forgets  that  a  man, — if  we  may  speak  in  this 
way  of  Jesus, — truly  great,  must  be  beyond  the  full  compre- 
hension of  his  own  generation;  that  thoughts  which  are 
destined  to  have  a  lasting  influence  in  the  world  do  not 
manifest  all  their  greatness  to  the  age  which  first  hears  them 
spoken,  and  very  often  at  first  exercise  only  the  prejudicial 
effects  of  half-trutbs ;  that  the  real  character  of  their  influence 
is  not  fully  known  until  society  in  its  manifold  relations  be  per- 
meated by  them ;  that  the  seeds  sown  must  be  rooted  deeply  in 
bygone  centuries,  have  absorbed  for  a  long  time  the  properties 
of  the  soil  in  which  they  grow,  be  tried  and  firmed  by  exposure 
to  tempests  of  contrary  opinion,  and  have  long  experience  of 
the  influences  both  of  storm  and  sunshine,  before  they  attain 
to  full  strength  and  beauty.  It  allows  nothing  for  narrowness 
of  apprehension,  for  previous  ignorance,  for  other  surrounding 
influences,  for  ideas  engendered  by  adversity  and  persecution, 
and  for  views  of  life  produced  by  revolt  from  the  multiform 
wickedness  then  existing  in  the  world.  At  that  time  sodety, 
Jewish,  Roman,  Grecian,  was  corrupted  through  and  through. 
"The  whole  world  was  lying  in  wickedness."  To  love  Uie 
world  was  to  be  corrupted.  Granted  also  that  the  annals  of 
Christianity  have  often  been  stained  by  deeds  of  great  cruelty, 
that  for  a  long  time  it  outrageously  violated  the  principles  of 
charity,  and  that  its  toleration  did  not  "rise  above  crusades 
and  the  persecution  of  heretics."  Yet,  remember  what  it  was 
that  preceded  Christianity,  remember  how  slowly  new  truths 
have  been  absorbed  into  the  life  of  the  world,  and  that  the 
teaching  of  Chnst  and  the  apostles  was  the  first  to  promulgate, 
with  a  justness  of  conception  never  afterwards  surpassed,  those 
very  principles  which  are  used  to  judge  and  condemn  it;  and 
iJLo  not  \ay  \)[i^  \>\axa^  oTiCj\xm\IvdS£\^)Wt  on  human  natare* 
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2d.  Those  erroneous  views  of  Christianity  originate  in  a  mis- 
conception of  the  true  nature  and  use  of  moral  principles. 
Christianity  tells  men  to  be  diligent  in  business,  and  if  it  does 
not  encourage  the  love  of  money,  it  is  because  that  passion 
needs  no  encouragement.  It  tells  men  to  be  of  good  courage, 
to  "fight  the  good  fight  of  faith,**  and  if  it  promises  no  special 
rewards  to  military  valour,  it  is  because  it  is  a  gospel  of  love. 
If  it  says  nothing  about  patriotism  in  the  usual  acceptation  of 
the  term,  it  is  because  it  gives  a  wider  and  nobler  meaning  to 
the  idea  it  contains,  by  announcing  that  "  God  hath  made  of 
one  blood  all  nations  for  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 
If  it  gives  no  instruction  in  the  special  duties  of  citizenship, 
it  at  least  iuculcates  those  moral  virtues  which  are  the  true 
glory  of  nations  and  individuals,  the  only  guarantee  for  the 
proper  performance  of  the  duties  of  citizenship,  and  the  only 
foundation  of  lasting  national  prosperity.  To  the  objection, 
that  it  is  impossible  in  our  days  to  believe  thoroughly  in 
immortality,  and  yet  do  our  duty  here,  a  better  answer  could 
not  be  given  than  is  contained  in  the  words  of  the  late  Mr 
Robertson  of  Brighton,  which  in  the  very  smallest  compass, 
and  in  a  way  as  convincing  as  it  is  beautiful,  set  before  us  the 
very  essence  of  a  Christian  life,  depicting  both  its  true  glory  as 
manifested  in  Christ,  and  demonstrating  its  necessity  and  fit- 
ness for  our  own  and  for  all  times.  The  ideal  they  set  before 
us  is  one  of  which  every  Christian  comes  far  short,  but  not 
less  is  it  the  ideal  of  Christianity ; 

''  To  shroud  ourselves  in  no  false  mist  of  holiness ;  to  dare  to  shew 
ourselves  as  we  are,  making  no  solemn  affectation  of  reserve  or  difference 
from  others ;  to  be  found  at  the  marriage-feast ;  to  accept  the  invitation 
of  the  rich  Pharisee,  Simon,  and  the  scorned  puhlican,  Zaccheus  ;  to  mix 
with  the  crowd  of  men,  using  no  affected  singularity,  content  to  be 
*  creatures  not  too  bright  or  good  for  human  nature's  daily  food  : '  and 
yet  for  a  man  amidst  it  all  to  remain  a  consecrated  spirit,  his  trials  and 
his  solitariness  known  only  to  his  Father — a  being  set  apart,  not  of  this 
world,  alone  in  the  heart's  deeps  with  God ;  to  put  the  cup  of  this 
world's  gladness  to  his  lips,  and  yet  be  unintoxicated  ;  to  gaze  steadily  on 
all  its  grandeur,  and  yet  be  undazzled,  plain  and  simple  in  personal 
desires ;  to  feel  its  brightness,  and  yet  defy  its  thrall — this  is  the  difficult, 
and  rare,  and  glorious  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man.  This,  this  was 
the  peculiar  glory  of  the  life  of  Christ,  which  was  manifested  in  the 
first  miracle  which  Jesus  wrought  at  the  marriage-feast  in  Cana  of 
GaUlee." »       

^  Sermons.    Second  Series.    SenxLOXimu 
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On  the  other  hand,  What  is  the  peculiar  advantage  of  not 
believing  in  immortality?  On  this  point  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  representatives  of  modem  "  enlightenment"  are  per- 
fectly agreed  with  one  another,  or  with  themselves  individnaUj. 
Mr  Stephen's  opinions,  for  example,  veer  about  in  all  directioBs, 
and  he  is  continually  (of  course  unconsciously)  either  contra- 
dicting, or  half-contradicting,  or  modifying,  or  retracting  in 
one  place  what  he  had  said  in  another.  He  teUs  us  at  one 
time  that  few  people  now  believe  in  immortality,  and  if  some 
have  a  vague  hope  regarding  it,  the  hope  is  so  slight  and 
feeble  as  to  exert  no  practical  influence  whatever;  in  &ct 
it  is  little  better  than  make  believe.  Then  he  says:  "It is 
easy  to  maintain  that  it  (i.  e.  this  vague  hope)  is  necessary  to 
balance  the  materalizing  influences  of  the  time"  (p.  147); 
influences,  besides,  which  have  grown  beyond  the  need  of  this 
belief.    In  another  place  again,  he  says  of  this  sham  belief: 

"  We  cannot  in  obedience  to  science  quench 

*  Those  obstinate  qaestionings 
Of  sense  and  outward  things,* — 

which  still  perplex  the  world's  old  age  as  they  brightened  its  infancj. 
The  '  light  of  common  day '  is  too  blank  and  dreaiy  to  satisfy  our  souls" 
(p.  138). 

But  this  "blank  and  dreary''  outlook  becomes  subsequently 
the  only  one  worthy  to  engage  our  interest ;  and  he  bids  us, 
as  if  his  bidding  were  enough,  "  no  longer  fix  our  minds  on  a 
chimera,  but  on  tangible  and  reliable  prospects"  (p.  356). 
Yet,  once  more,  he  speaks  of  "  this  clingiiig  to  another  life," 
and  explains  that  the  "  real  meaning "  of  it  is,  "  simply  an 
expression  of  the  reluctance  of  the  human  being  to  use  the 
awful  word  '  never '  "  (p.  34?2) ;  as  if,  although  the  word  be 
"  awful,"  we  ought  to  have  no  reluctance  to  use  it.  Then  he 
forgets  that  there  is  anything  "  awful "  in  the  matter,  for  in 
preaching  to  us  the  new  gospel  of  submission  to  the  inevitable, 
he  tells  us  that  in  doing  so, — ^in  using  the  word  "never," — "we 
have  the  best  security  for  happiness"  (p.  357) ;  but  this  is  seem- 
ingly not  a  very  good  security,  since  he  speaks  of  this  world  and 
its  arrangements  as  "a  sorry  scheme  of  things,"  which  he 
cannot  believe  is  "the  work  of  Omnipotence  guided  by  infinite 
benevolence  "  (p.  334).  Apparently,  however,  his  doctrine  of 
submi&Bion.  to  \ii^  m<^V\\s!k$is^^  ^^^\!u&  boat  ^  secority  for  happi- 
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ness/'  is  either  only  hypothesis,  or  all  a  mistake ;  for,  before 
proclaiming  it,  he  wrote  thu^ : 

"  We  may  be  certain,  that  if  the  various  tendencies  which  we  have 
summed  up  in  the  name  of  Darwinism,  should  idtimately  become 
triumphant,  they  must  find  some  means — though  it  is  given  to  ^lohody  as  yet 
to  define  them — of  reconciling  those  instincts  of  which  the  belief  iu 
immortality  was  a  product "  (p.  109). 

Mr  Stephen  thus,  in  his  views,  oscillates  between  Optimism 
and  Pessimism.  Strauss  was  an  Optimist.  He  declared  this 
world,  as  it  is,  to  be  veiy  good ;  and  he  demanded  the  same 
piety  for  his  Cosmos  as  the  devout  of  old  demanded  for  their 
Qod.  Evolutionists  generally  we  may  class  as  Optimists ;  since, 
if  the  universe  correspond  with  their  pet  theory,  they  can 
surely  find  no  fault  with  it.  Mr  Mill,  again,  was  more  a 
Pessimist  than  an  Optimist,  and  "could  not  find  absolute 
goodness  in  the  Author  of  a  world  so  corroded  with  suflfering 
and  deformed  by  injustice  as  ours,"*  although  he  himself,  bom 
into  this  world,  and  made  out  of  its  dust,  could  form  to  himself 
*'  the  conception  of  a  Perfect  Being,  to  which  he  could  eventu- 
ally refer  as  the  Guide  of  his  conscience," — a  Perfect  Being 
much  nobler  than  the  Author  of  this  world  (if  it  had  an 
Author),  and  by  whose  imaginary  aid  he  could  weigh  the 
universe  in  the  balances,  and  find  it  wanting.  With  Mr  Mill 
immortality  was  an  open  question ;  but  it  is  probable  that  it 
was  the  doubts  he  felt  regarding  it  which  tinged  with  so 
much  sadness  his  views  of  the  present  world. 

How,    then,    do    Mill,   Strauss,   and    those   who  have   no 

belief  in  immortality,  form  their  conception  of  present  duty  ? 

There  is,  we  ai*e  told,  a  real  immortality,  though  not  an 

immortality  in  heaven :  if  not  an  earthly,  at  least  a  material 

or  scientific  immortality ;  an  immortality,  if  not  of  endless 

progress,  at  least  of  endless  *' evolution  and  dissolution  \'  and 

if  not  for  us  individually,  at  least  in  some  way  or  other  for 

the  work  we  do  here : 

"Why,"  says  John  Morley,  in  a  notice  of  Mr  Mill,  "do  you  not 
recognise  the  loftiness  and  spirituality  oi  those  who  make  their  heaven 
in  the  thought  of  the  wider  light  and  purer  happiness  that,  iu  the 
immensity  of  ages,  may  be  brought  to  new  generations  of  men  by  long 
force  of  vision  and  endeavour  ?  What  great  element  is  wanting  in  the 
life  guided  by  such  a  hope  ?'' 

To  this  the  answer  is,  that  the  hope,  however  noble  and 

^  Autobiography^  p.  46. 
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spiritual,  is,  according  to  their  own  statement  of  the  case, 
utterly  delusive  ;  delusive,  surely,  if  this  world  be  so  essentially 
"  corroded  with  suflferiug  and  deformed  by  injustice,"  as  Mill 
declared  it  to  be ;  delusive,  surely,  if  men  of  science  be  right 
in  their  anticipations  regarding  the  final  destiny  of  this  planet, 
— if,  as  Strauss  says,  "  a  time  must  come  when  all  that  which, 
in  the  course  of  her  development,  was  produced,and  in  a  man- 
ner accomplished  by  her, — all  living  and  rational  beings,  and 
all  their  productions,  all  political  organisations,  all  works  of 
art  and  science,  will  not  only  have  necessarily  vanished  from 
existence,  without  a  trace,  but  even  the  memory  of  them  will 
survive  in  no  mind,  as  the  history  of  the  earth  must  necessarily 
perish  with  her;"  delusive,  if,  as  we  are  again  told,  "the  all 
be  in  no  succeeding  moment  more  perfect  than  in  the  preceding 
one,  or  vice  verad^'*  and  progress  be  nothing  but  endless 
"  evolution  and  dissolution ;"  delusive,  because  the  welfare  of 
beings  whose  lives  are  so  paltry,  uncertain,  and  fleeting  as 
this  earthly  existence  of  ours,  cannot  appear  a  great  and 
glorious  thing  by  the  mere  accumulation,  through  long 
succession,  of  their  petty  individualities. 

Mr  Stephen  again  tells  us  that  "  the  best  wisdom  of  life  is 
the  acceptance  of  accomplished  facts  "  (p.  342),  and  that  "  the 
love  of  those  we  have  lost  may  enable  us  to  love  better  those 
who  remain,  and  those  who  are  to  come  "  (p.  348).  Should  it 
not  rather  have  the  very  opposite  eflfect  ?  If  we  would  save 
ourselves  vain  and  bitter  sorrow,  if  we  would  love  "  wisely,** 
we  must,  having  regard  to  the  "  awful "  word  "  never,"  take  care 
not  "  to  love  too  well,"  both  for  our  own  sakes,  and  the  sake 
of  others.  The  ties  of  friendship  cannot  but  be  regarded  as 
slender,  if  we  consider  them  to  be  utterly  and  irrevocably 
broken  by  death.  Surely,  at  any  rate,  the  belief  in  immortality 
should  not  hinder  or  quench  our  love  for  others,  but  Ather 
ennoble  all  earthly  friendship  by  imparting  to  it,  not  a  temporal 
and  fleeting,  but  an  eternal  character.  There  is,  we  are  told,  a 
blessedness  in  sorrow,  a  blessedness  in  earnest  work,  a  blessed- 
ness in  regarding  the  good  of  othei*s,  a  blessedness  which  is 
better  than  happiness ;  but  there  can  surely  be  no  blessedness 
in  delusion — and  life  is  a  delusion,  friendship  is  a  delusion, 
work  is  a  delusion,  the  future  of  the  human  race  is  a  delusion, 
if  death  be  the  ''  final  goal "  of  all. 
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"  Oar  own  dim  lives  shoald  teach  as  this. 
That  life  shall  live  for  evermore, 
Else  earth  is  darkness  at  the  core, 
And  dust  and  ashes  all  that  is. " 

What  does  it  matter  how  any  man,  or  any  number  or  succes- 
sion of  men,  live  their  short  lives  here,  if  all  is  to  end  in  the 
grave  ?  What  matters  the  future  history  of  the  world  ? 
What  human  progress  ^  What  the  civilization  we  are  assist- 
ing to  advance,  if  it  bo  only  the  history,  the  progress,  the 
civilization  of  beings  who  perish  for  ever,  one  by  one,  through 
endless  ages,  which  "bring  to  life"  only  to  "bring  to  death"? 

"  What,  then,  were  God  to  such  as  I  ? 

'T  were  hardly  worth  my  while  to  choose 
Of  things  all  mortal,  or  to  use 
A  little  patience  ere  I  die. 

'*  'T  were  best  at  once  to  sink  to  peace  ; 
Like  birds  the  charming  serpent  draws. 
To  drop  head  foremost  in  the  jaws 
Of  vacant  darkness,  and  to  cease." 

To  the  taunt  of  selfishness  the  reply  is,  that  it  is  only  selfish 
to  seek  for  an  immortality  of  evil ;  that,  if  to  desire  what  is 
truly  good  here  be  not  selfish,  no  more  is  it  selfish  to  desire 
what  is  eternally  good.  The  diligence,  noble  unselfishness, 
and  devotion  to  the  world's  good  which  characterized  the  life 
of  Mill  are  worthy  of  all  honour,  but  how  many  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  guided  it  were  borrowed  unconsciously  from 
Christianity?  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  that  the  school  of 
thought,  which  ignores  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  could  get 
men  generally  to  interest  themselves  about  the  future  of  the 
world  and  of  the  human  race,  if  the  idea  of  God  and  a  future 
world  were  banished  wholly  from  their  thoughts,  and  if  the 
light  of  immortality — ^which  through  Christ's  resurrection  has 
been  for  eighteen  centuries  in  reality  the  star  of  man's  highest 
hope  and  endeavour,  the  "  master  light  of  all  his  seeing  '^ — 
were  quenched  in  utter  darkness.  Let  that  light  be  extin- 
guished utterly  and  for  ever,  so  that  it  shall  not  exercise  even 
the  influence  of  a  perhaps,  so  that  it  shall  not  even  exist 
as  the  memory  of  a  dead  hope ;  let  it  become  engrained  in 
human  thought  that  this  short  life  is  all ;  and  it  will  be  vain  to 
look  to  the  so-called  immortality  of  human  progress,  made  up 
VOL.  xxnr. — ^no.  xc.  o 
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of  short  and  trivial  individual  thought  and  endeavour,  trivial 

joy  and  sorrow,  to  lend  dignity  to  present  ocxiupatiom,  and  to 

convince  men  that  "  they  are  not  like  the  beasts  that  perish," 

and  that  they  "  should  abide  in  honour." 

T.  F,  Hendebson. 


Art.  V. — William  C avatar es, 

TO  most  to  whom  the  names  of  the  saints  and  fathers  of  the 
Scottish  Church  are  familiar,  and  whose  copies  of  the 
Scots  Worthies  and  Cloud  of  Witnesses  have  been  well  and 
lovingly  thumbed,  the  name  of  the  man  which  heads  this 
paper  will  probably  be  unknown  ;  yet  he  was  a  father  of  the 
Scottish  Church,  if  ever  any  one  was,  and  is  worthier  of  a  place 
in  her  Hagiology  than  many  who  are  there.  The  visitor  to 
Edinburgh  who  is  curious  about  Revolution-history  matters 
will  neither  see  nor  hear  anything  to  recall  him  as  a  man  who 
filled  a  foremost  place  among  his  contemporaries,  and  power- 
fully influenced  the  destinies  of  his  country.  In  that  sacred 
place  of  burial  where  he  was  laid,  the  famous  Greyfriars' 
churchyard,  whose  air  is  full  of  imperishable  historic  associa- 
tions, you  will  seek  well  nigh  in  vain  for  his  name.  His 
monument  indeed  is  there,  next  to  HendersonV  ^^^  ^ 
weather-worn  and  hardly  distinguishable.  Yet  he  was  as 
wise,  and  true,  and  brave  a  son  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  as 
her  great  leader  in  her  conflict  with  Charles  and  Laud,  and 
although  unknown  in  her  hagiologies,  he  has  been  called,  with 
much  historic  fitness,  her  "  second  Founder."  ■ 

But  although  this  proud  title  may  be  one  open  to  question, 
and  may  even  be  an  undeserved  one,  yet  this  much  is  perfectly 
certain,  that  William  Carstares  was  no  common  man,  and  was 
one  of  our  greatest  Churchmen ;  and  it  is  just  possible  that 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  we  have  all  been  forgetting  the 
name  of  one  of  Scotland's  genuine  worthies.  Ah,  those 
forgotten  worthies  !  We  enter  into  their  labours,  we  delight 
ourselves  beside  the  still  waters  and  green  pastures  won  by 
their  patience,  their  hope,  and  their  bravery,  and  do  them,  too 

*  Stanley,   Lectures  on  the  Church  of  Scotland,   saya,    "  The  grata  'n 
unmarked  by  anif  monument "  (p.  122).  -  >  Ibid,  pi  ISl* 
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often,  no  homage  in  our  hearts, — sometimes  not  even  knowing, 
or,  what  is  worse  and  altogether  inexcusable,  not  even  caring 
about  their  names.  What  though  the  better  sort  of  them 
were  men  who  cared  for  none  of  our  praise?  The  loyal 
servants  of  duty,  who  could  not  render  her  enough  of  sturdy 
service,  and  sought  only  the  smile  of  their  own  conscience, 
and  found  that  enough  to  cheer  them  in  the  breach,  in  the 
desert,  and  in  the  prison,  let  us  none  the  less  know  them  by 
name,  and  cherish  their  memories.  They  have  lived  for  us ; 
have  influenced  our  destinies,  have  made  us  their  debtors. 
They,  of  all  men,  should  not  be  forgotten.  Happily  for  their 
good  name,  and  for  us  and  our  children,  they  are  not  likely  to 
be.  It  is  one  of  the  best  fruits  of  the  historical  spirit  of  our 
time,  to  which  the  archives  and  charter-chests  of  our  chief 
public  and  private  libraries  are  now  open,  that  justice  is  likely 
to  be  meted  out  alike  to  all  who  have  figured,  or  are  supposed 
to  have  figured,  in  the  past.  There  will  be,  one  may  be  sure, 
some  significant  reversals  of  popular  verdicts.  It  will  stand 
hard,  for  instance,  with  many  of  the  old  favourites  of  Party. 
No  matter.  Others,  whose  names  have  been  in  few  mouths, 
or  who  fell  on  '  evil  days,'  but  whose  ideas  have  since  borne 
fruit,  or  whose  work  still  stands  firm,  will  come  conspicuously 
to  the  front;  and  this  will  be  as  it  should.  We  shall  find 
that,  after  all.  History  is  but  another  name  for  Justice,  whose 
eternal  maxim  is  those  sacred  and  irreversible  words,  "  By  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 

Will  William  Carstares  bear  this  judgment  ?  This  question 
may  be  answered  satisfactorily  by  every  one  who  cares  to  do 
it.  The  facts  of  his  life  are  many,  characteristic,  and  well 
authenticated.  His  State  Papers,  edited  by  M'Cormick,  is 
not  a  scarce  book.  Macaulay,  Burton,  Cunningham,  Grub, 
and  Stanley,  have  each  paid  him  their  tribute.  These  have 
been  just  supplemented  by  a  careful  and  excellently  written 
historical  biography  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Story  of  Eoseneath, 
in  which  Carstares  and  his  time  are  clearly,  although  at  too 
great  length,  set  before  us.'  In  circumstances  so  favourable  for 
forming  a  just  and  definite  opinion  on  one  of  our  greatest 
Churchmen,  and  in  the  belief  that  there  is  very  much  need  for 
this,   I  propose   to  put  before  our  readers  in  the  following 

^  William  Carstares :  A  Character  and  Career  of  the  Bevolutionary  Epoc?i^ 
1649—1715.    London  :  McMillan  &  Ca     1S74. 
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pages,  the  chief  facts  of  Carstares'  "  career,"  that  they  may  be 
able  for  themselves  to  see  what  was  his  "  character."  Iq  the 
course  of  this  they  ought  to  see  what  was  the  actual  worth  of 
the  mau,  and  discover  the  reasons  why  he  never  was  canonised. 

His  life,  like  the  lives  of  many  in  his  troubled  time,  was 
full  of  strange,  often  stirring,  incidents,  most  of  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  man  or  of  his  times,  and  is  divided  into 
three  distinct  periods. 

The  first  period  embraces  the  years  when  he  was  a  political 
conspirator;  the  second  period,  when  he  was  King  William's 
favourite  chaplain  and  confidential  secretary  on  Scotch  affairs; 
the  third  period,  when  he  was  Principal  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  leader  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

He  first  saw  the  light  on  the  11th  of  Februaiy  1649,  at 
Cathcart,  a  sunny,  agricultural  parish,  a  little  south  of  Glasgow, 
of  which  his  father,  John  Carstares,  "  a  man  of  no  small  mark 
among  the  Scottish  Churchmen  of  the  days  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  persecution,"  was  the  minister.  His  father  was 
one  whose  life  we  cannot  closely  scan  without  getting  a  glimpse 
into  the  inner  spirit  of  those  times :  what  was  best  in  them 
and  most  heroic,  he  had  a  large  share  of,  and  was  not  wanting 
in  their  intolerances.  Every  inch  a  Covenanter,  a  thorough 
upholder  of  Christ's  crown  and  covenant,  he  was  one  of  the 
ministers  who  thronged  the  Scottish  camp  at  Dunbar,  provok- 
ingly  profuse  of  advice,  which  ended  in  headlong  disaster,  and 
was  one  of  those  who  railed  at  the  great  Oliver  to  his  face  m 
the  Cathedral  of  Glasgow,  whither  he  had  now  been  removed. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  Knox's  fearless,  or,  as  they  may 
happen  to  be  called,  his  fierce  and  insolent^  reprimands :  both 
Painting  and  Poetry  have  made  them  their  own.  Yet  what  a 
striking,  and  in  its  way  suggestive,  picture  is  it  to  see  those 
stem,  uncompromising  Presbyters  denouncing  the  not  less 
stern  but  more  reasonable  Puritan,  who  had  come  to  deliver 
them  from  their  bondage  of  delusion ! 

This  "extreme  contentiousness  of  spirit,"  as  Mr  Story 
remarks,  was  in  nowise  incompatible  with  "  profound  personal 
piety."  Of  course  it  was  not.  The  stem  realism  of  those 
days  made  it  not  only  possible,  but  inevitable.  We  smile 
complacently,  or  we  have  our  scoflf,  at  the  solemn  importance 
put  upon  trifles  by  the  Covenanters,  and  we  frequently  call 
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them  "  enthusiasts  "  and  "  fanatics."  That  is  easy  to  do.  But 
we  must  not  pretend  to  any  proper  historical  understanding 
of  them  and  their  work,  if  we  do  this.  Any  one  can  cavil  and 
find  fault,  and  so  pretend  to  a  monopoly  of  wisdom :  the  very 
rare  thing  is  the  judicial,  historical  spirit,  which  at  once 
understands  and  fairly  measures  out  praise  and  blame.  No 
men  have  suflFered  more  from  a  want  of  this  spirit  than  the 
Covenanters,  especially  as  they  are  seen  during  those  years 
when  they  were  rent  into  sections,  and  were,  on  the  one  hand, 
at  the  mercy  of  a  Court  which  cajoled  them  into  wretched 
acquiescence,  or,  on  the  other,  at  the  mercy  of  men  whose 
names  have  become  everlastingly  odious  for  their  delight  in 
human  suflFering.  Who  has  estimated  them  fairly?  Who 
has  entered  into  the  spirit  of  TAe  Scots  Worthies  and  The 
Cloud  of  WitTiesses?  Sir  Walter,  as  a  genuine  Jacobite, 
held  them  up  to  derision  in  his  Old  Mortality,  Buckle  did 
the  same,  in  a  more  conclusive  way,  in  his  History  of  CivH- 
isation  in  England,  Dean  Stanley,  as  we  might  expect, 
cannot  see  their  nobleness.  John  Hill  Burton,  learned 
Scotsman  though  he  be,  is  too  prosy  and  passionless.  Nor, 
indeed,  does  Mr  Story  shew  an  impartial  appreciation  of 
them.  He  is  kindliest  to  the  Trimmers,  and  is  content  with 
the  commonplace  explanation  of  the  devotion  unto  death  of 
those  who  continued  in  arms  till  the  Revolution.  Then  there 
are  Napier's  Memoirs  of  Montrose  aTid  Claverhouse,  and 
Aytoun's  Lays,  to  crown  the  edifice.  If  the  biographer  of 
John  Knox  and  Andrew  Melville  had  but  given  us  their 
history  !  ^     It  is  still  to  be  written. 

A  characteristic  trait  of  this  piety  of  Carstares  was  his 
fervour  in  prayer,  in  which  he  excelled  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries. In  the  age  of  Samuel  Rutherfurd,  "  the  true  saint 
of  the  covenant,"*  it  was  not  easy  to  do  this.  Wodrow  puts 
the  man  vividly  before  us. 

"  When  he  first  entered  on  his  Sabbath's  work,  he  ordinarily  prayed 
one  hour,  for  he  took  in  all  the  public  things  in  that  prayer.  His  band 
would  have  been  all  wet,  as  if  it  had  been  douked  with  tears,  before  he 


*  Does  the  reader  know  his  Review  qf  Tales  of  my  Landlord  ?  ( Works,  voL 
iv.  1862.)  If  not,  he  has  a  pleasure  in  store.  Dodd's  Fifty  Tears^  Struggle 
of  the  Scottish  Covenanters  (Edmonston  and  Douglas,  1860)  is  excellent  in 
its  way,  but  has  all  the  faults  of  a  series  of  popular  lectures. 

'  Stanley,  p.  87.    The  whole  sketch,  87-92,  ia  chaxaG\«ni^AJ(»2^  tS^nA.* 
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was  done  with  his  first  prayer He  was  doing  duty  at  the  sacRL^ 

ment  for  a  brother  minister  at  Calder.  He  served  the  first  table  in  ^ 
strange  rapture,  and  he  called  some  ministers  there  to  the  next,  but  Iv 
was  in  such  a  frame  that  none  of  them  would  come  to  take  the  work  Ok 
his  hand.  He  continued  at  the  work  with  the  greatest  enlargement 
melting  upon  himself  and  all  present,  and  served  fourteen  or  sixl 
tables." 

After  reading  this  we  do  not  wonder  his  colleague  shox^j 
have  said  of  him,  that  '*  such  was  the  eminence  of  the  grac^^ 
God  in  him,  and  so  manifest  was  the  presence  of  God  Wi^^ 
him,  that  I  never  did  open  my  mouth  where  he  was  but  \rit4 
the  greatest  reluctance."     This  other  illustration  is  equai/f 
perhaps  even  more,  striking.    When  the  dissipated  and  recfe/esg 
Earl  of  Rothes,  the  chancellor,  lay  dying,  he  sent  for  Carstare« 
that  lie  might  hear  him  pray.    So  touching  and  beautiful 
were  the  prayers,  that   almost   all   who   were  present  were 
moved  to  tears.^ 

It  was  characteristic  of  intense  natures  like  this,  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  Covenant,  and  more  or  less  so  till  after  the 
Revolution,  to  take  up  with  unconditional  political  views  as 
the  only  tenable  ones ;  and  we  naturally  therefore  find  Car- 
stares  a  prominent  man  among  the  Protesters  or  extreme 
Covenanters.  The  burning  questions  of  that  time  are  mostly 
extinct  volcanoes  now ;  but  they  have  left  very  memorable 
marks  in  the  history  and  character  of  our  country,  which  even 
in  passing  we  must  give  heed  to.  It  was  this  party,  I  m^J 
remind  our  readers,  which  was  so  remarkable  for  its  tenacity 
of  purpose  and  its  "  fanaticism,"  and  which  prolonged  the 
deadly  struggle  with  the  Stuarts  till  the  flight  of  James  II. 
It  was  this  party  which  gave  to  the  Middle  period  ofScottiA 
history  its  special  character,  and  its  special  significance  and 
glory.  They  had  no  idea  of  compromise,  or  of  the  profound 
meaning  of  the  Greek  proverb,  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than 
no  loaf.  They  had  to  learn  this.  The  realism  just  spoken  of 
gave  to  every  article  of  their  political  creed  a  meaning  which 
compelled  them  to  hold  by  it  as  a  sacred  whole.  It  was  to 
them  an  indivisible  embodiment  of  the  truth  which  alone  could 
save  Scotland  ;  and  every  modification  of  it  was  a  fatal  lowering 
of  their  standard  of  right  and  duty,  which  they  dared  not 
consent  to.     As  was   to   be   expected,  this  party  has  been 

*  Story ;  Steven*a  History  of  the  ScoitUh  Churchy  BoUerdam,  p.  57;  •^ 
Edivburgh  CKrUtian  Instructor^  March  1827. 
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maligned,  misunderstood,  and  misrepresented.     Who  will  say, 
however,  that  milder  men  and  measures  would  have  succeeded  ? 
Did  the  milder  men  succeed  in  anjrthing,  unless  in  saving 
themselves  and  getting  into  "pleasant  places"?    Mr  Story, 
for  instance,  to  take  the  latest  example,  gives  proof  enough  of 
the  outrageous  and  gratuitous  tyranny  of  the  times,  yet  he  has 
only  hard  words  for  the  party  which  it  could  not  humble  and 
crush.     They  not  only  remained  unconquered,  but  with  all 
their  faults,  which  were  many,  it  is  perfectly  certain  they  did 
more  for  the   religious  life   of  Scotland   than   their  weaker 
expediency-loving  brethren,  the  Resolutioners,^  and  were,  as 
Mr  Story  himself  tells  us,  the  only  men  in  the  land  who  were 
deserving  of  the  name  of  patriots.     "This  body,"   he  says, 
"  ever  growing  in  stedfastness,  and  as  oppression  and  misgovern- 
ment  increased,  becoming  more  distinctly  the  ark  of  refuge  for 
the  shattered  liberties  of  Scotland,  and  the  rallying  point  for 
all  the  disaflFected,  kept  alive  through  years  of  persecution  a 
political  and  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  keenest,  though  not 
of  the  purest,  type,  which  won  its  triumph  in  1688."*    Of  this 
oppression  and  misgovemment  the  elder  Carstares  had  his  full 
share,  having  been  imprisoned,  forced  to  flee  "justice"  and 
live  in  hiding,  and  forfeited  both  in  person  and  estate.     The 
triumph  he  never  saw,  as  he  died  in  Edinburgh  early  in  1686  ; 
but  some  of  his  latest  words  shewed  what  his  presentiments 
were.     Some  one  asked  him  as  he  was  nearing  his  end  what 
he  thought  now  of  the  times  and  the  state  of  the  nation : 
"Notwithstanding  all  the  successes  and  prevailings  of  these 
men  against  the  people  and  work  of  God,"  he  said,  "  I  am 
persuaded  tandem  bona  causa  triumphoMt" 

In  the  midst  of  influences  natural  to  circumstances  like 
these,  under  the  shadow  of  the  ancient  cathedral  church  of 
Glasgow,  young  Carstares  passed  his  boyhood,  and  had  his  first 
memories  and  stirrings  of  mind.  We  know' nothing  from  him- 
self of  these  years,  and  little  about  the  steps  by  which  he  was 
led  to  adopt  the  career  he  afterwards  pursued  ;  but  we  do  not 
need,  for  we  can  easily  see  from  what  we  know  of  his  fathers 
bouse,  how  he  could  become  what  he  was.     It  must  have  been 

^  Cunningham,  Church  Hiatory  of  Scotland^  vol.  ii.  pp.  172,  173. 

'  See  the  close  of  M*Crie's  Review  of  Tales  of  my  Landlord  j  Dodds,  pp. 
300-305 ;   Bnckle,  voL  iiL  pp.    137-150,  for  some  eloquent  and  poweHu 
advocacy  of  this  party.     And  generally  they  have  the  best  of  it  as  compared 
with  the  Resolutioners. 
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the  scene  of  many  meetings   and  partings.     He  must  there 
have  seen  many  notable  men  in  stern  and  in  social  mood,  and 
heard  many  serious  as  well  as  racy  conversations:  for  doubtless 
the  accomplished  and  gentle  Durham,  the  young  and  mystical 
Gray,  quaint,  witty  Zachary  Boyd,  and  the  portly,  business- 
minded  Bailie,'  with  others  of  lesser  note,  were  among  his 
father  s  familiar  guests,  which  would  make  his  house  in  a  time 
of  intense  and  prolonged  excitement  quite  a  place  of  education 
for  a  quick  but  quietly  observing  boy.     These  influences  woiJd 
only  be  intensified  and  confirmed  in  their  action  after  the 
Restoration,  when  Episcopacy  was  restored,  Argyle  and  the 
leaders  of  the  "  fanatics"  beheaded,  the  Covenant  burnt  by  the 
common  hangman,  and  when  four  hundred  ministers  were 
driven  from  their  parishes  in  the  winter  of  1662,  because  they 
would  not  abjure  their  rights  to  freedom  of  conscience  at  the 
bidding  of  Middleton,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  his  Dnmken 
Parliament.    Sitting  as  a  lad  of  fourteen  over  his  lessons  in  the 
still  household,  no  longer  brightened  by  his  father's  presence, 
what  must  he  have  felt  when   his  mother,  whom   he  most 
tenderly  loved,  and  whose  saintly  influence  was  an  abiding 
spell,'  read  him  these  words  secretly  brought  to  her  from  his 
father :  "Charge  Will  to  make  earnest  of  seeking  God,  and  to  be 
diligent  at  his  books  ;*'  or  when,  sometime  after,  he  was  a  sharer 
of  his  father's  perils  in  the  wilds  of  the  North  of  Ireland  or  the 
Mull  of  Cantyre,  whither  he  had  fled  from  the  tender  mercies 
of  the   traitor    archbishop?    These   were   experiences  likely 
enough  to  influence  powerfully  a  man's  early  years,  and  suffi- 
cient to  shape  and  determine  his  maturer  ones,  as  we  find,  them.' 
And  they  were  continued  through  his  manhood.     He  be- 
came a  student  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1663,  and 
took  his  degree  in  1 667 ;   but  side  by  side  of  his  humane 
studies  during  these  four  years,  occupying  and  heating  his 
mind  no  doubt  to  their  hindrance,  were  the  religious  and 
political  questions  of  his  day  with  which  the  western  shires 
were  ablaze.     Young  natures  like  his — susceptible,  eager,  and 
looking  out  for  opinions  and  rules  of  action — walking  the 
quiet  Edinburgh  streets  and  quieter  College  courts,  would 

'  Story,  p.  12  ;  Scots  WortMfs,  for  lives  of  Durham,  Gray,  and  Bailie. 
"  See  his  own  words,  Story,  pp.  130,  132. 

'  Mr  Burton  thinks  they  would  all  tend  the  other  way,  History  of  Scot- 
land, chap.  bLXX. ,  not©  at  end. 
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certainly  feel  more  interest  in  the  Human  than  in  the  Humane ; 
and  with  the  Pentland  Rising  as  the  chief  event  of  the  pre- 
vious winter,  in  which  his  father  and  his  kinsfolk,  the  Mures 
of  Caldwell,  had  a  share,  would  have  new  occasion,  and  would 
find  stronger  reasons  than  they  already  had  for  coming  to 
definite  conclusions  on  morals  and  government. 

"  He  saw  his  country  writhing  under  the  merciless  dragonnades  and 
exactions  of  fierce  soldiers,  such  as  Turner  and  Dalzell.  He  saw  the 
prisons  full  of  hapless  victims,  only  released  from  the  dungeon  to  he 
crushed  in  the  hoots,  or  marched  to  the  gallows,  or  shipped  to  the  planta- 
tions to  be  sold  as  slaves.  He  saw  the  ministers  of  the  National  Church 
driven  from  their  homes  and  churches,  celebrating  the  rites  of  their 
religion  in  secrecy  and  fear  among  the  broken  and  scattered  remnants  of 
their  flocks.  He  saw  the  places  of  the  ancient  pastors  filled  by  those 
whom  even  one  of  their  own  order  could  but  describe  as  worthless  men 
of  little  learning,  less  piety,  and  no  discretion.  He  saw  his  own  father 
skulking  from  covert  to  covert  like  a  felon,  under  a  feigned  name,  unable, 
unless  at  peril  of  his  life,  to  look  on  the  face  of  wife  or  child,  even  in 
their  days  of  sickness,  sorrow,  and  death  ."^ 

He  saw,  in  short,  the  most  wicked  and  detestable  government 
in  modern  history.' 

This  state  of  things  was  one  which  well  might  stir  the  wrath 
even  to  sa^va  indignatio,  of  a  young  man  of  his  training  and 
memories,  and  of  his  active,  determined,  and  capable  turn.  And 
it  was  the  natural  soil  of  plottings  and  conspiracies.  Could  he 
look  on  his  brethren's  burdens  and  wrongs,  and  not  meditate 
on  the  way  to  escape  from  them,  or  to  checkmate  and  right 
them  1  Tyrannicide  is  an  ugly  subject ;  but  who  that  has  felt 
the  mountings  of  the  spirit  of  liberty,  or  conceived  the  agony  of 
despair  felt  at  iniquities  flaunted  openly  by  their  doers  who  are 
above  the  law,  and  from  whoso  power  no  man's  house  is  safe,  has 
not  also  felt  that  it  cannot  be  always  a  crime  ?  Conspiring  and 
taking  up  arms  against  your  '  lawful '  sovereign,  which  is  the 
next  thing  to  tyrannicide,  has  received  the  sanction  of  modem 
history,  and  been  illustrated  in  many  memorable  examples. 
But  those  suflFerers  and  their  forefathers  were  among  the  first 
to  educate  Western  Europe  into  these  political  truths.  Would 
young  Carstares  not  be  read  in  Buchanan's  De  Jure  Regni 

'  Story,  pp.  22,  23. 

'  See  Hallam  (whom  everybody  naturally  defers  to  as  an  authority)  on 
this  period  ;  History  of  .England^  chap,  zvii  lingard's  account  is  charac- 
teristically brief  and  oblivious  as  regards  the  persecuted,  and  bland  as  regards 
the  persecutor. 
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and  Rutherfurd's  Lex  Rex  ?  and,  as  one  acquainted  with  their 
doctrines,  be  intensely  influenced  by  the  things  he  saw  around 
him  ?  Whether  or  not,  the  spectacle  wrought  upon  him  so, 
that  when  he  took  his  degree,  his  friends  thought  it  prudent 
he  should  stay  no  longer  in  Scotland.  He  was  ready  to  rush 
into  the  fray  ;  but  he  was  too  young  to  do  the  just  cause  any 
good,  or  to  hope  to  escape  the  snares  of  the  enemy.  Presby- 
terian loyalty  under  such  a  government  was  impossible.  If 
divinity  must  needs  be  further  studied,  it  must  be  studied 
abroad.  Accordingly,  John  Carstares  sent  his  son,  in  his 
twentieth  year,  over  to  Holland  to  finish  his  theological  educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Utrecht.  Little  did  either  of  them 
think  of  the  *  education '  which  awaited  the  young  student 
there,  and  of  the  historical  consequences  of  the  step. 

On  his  way  thither  he  passed  through  London,  and  spent 
some  time  there  in  the  house  of  a  particular  friend  of  his 
father's,  who  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  Holland, — seeing, 
among  other  things,  how  the  light-hearted  and  wanton  Charles 
ruled,  and  how  the  Duke  of  York  stood  in  public  favour.  Here 
he  took  his  first  step  in  his  public  career.  With  a  letter  of 
introduction  in  his  pocket  from  his  father's  friend  td  the  Prince 
of  Orange's  physician,  he  left  his  native  shores  to  carve  out  a 
name  for  himself  in  the  cause  and  as  a  confessor  of  religious 
and  political  liberty.  This  letter  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
future  fortunes  in  life.^ 

The  old  but  elegant  episcopal  city  of  Utrecht  to  which  he 
went — the  "  cradle  of  liberty,"  as  the  Netherl^ders  had  loved 
to  call  it  since  the  signing  of  the  famous  Articles  of  1579 — was 
a  most  pleasant  place  to  live  in.  It  was  a  garrison  town  for 
Scotch  and  English  regiments  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  but 
while,  like  Leyden  and  Rotterdam,  and  other  considerable 
Dutch  towns,  it  had  a  large  British  colony  mostly  composed 
of  students  and  traders,  with  the  usual  accompaniments  of  a 
coffee-house  and  a  church,  its  most  interesting  and  noticeable 
class  was  the  refugees  from  the  tjTanny  of  the  Stuarts.  These 
were  numerous.  Exiled  from  home  and  the  scenes  they  most 
loved,  they  had  much  here  to  solace  themselves  with.  Sur- 
rounded by  trim  gardens  and  orchards,  and  embowered  in 
groves  of  beeches  and  lime  trees,  with  busy  canals  fringed 
with  poplars  and  crossed   by  innumerable   bridges,  with  its 
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stately  brick  tower  of  St  Martin's  and  its  magnificent  cathedral, 
its  shady  Mall  and  open  walks  beyond  the  gates,  this  seat  of 
the  once  famous  hard-fighting  Frisian  bishops  was  then,  as  it 
now  is,  one  of  the  cheerfuUest  and  most  imposing  towns  in  the 
provinces^ 

This,  of  all  places,  was  the  one  where  the  young  Scot  would 
have  his  eariy  tendencies  developed  and  directed.  It  was  a 
"  centre ''  of  disaffection  and  conspiracy.  Sauntering  along  its 
shady  Mall,  and  over  their  cups  in  the  coffee-room,  many 
projects  for  the  revolutionizing  of  England  and  Scotland  had 
been,  were  now  being,  and  would  yet  be  mooted  by  nobles  and 
lairds  who,  unlike  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  a  hundred 
years  before,  had  hardly  anything  to  win  by  a  change  but 
freedom  of  conscience.  Into  the  midst  of  these  exiles  and 
malcontents  Carstares*  letter  of  introduction  took  him.  It 
had  brought  him  under  the  instant  notice  of  Grand  Pensionary 
Fagel,  and  that  shrewd  and  skilful  minister  saw  qualities  in 
him  which  made  him  well  worth  enlisting  in  his  royal  master's 
service.  Fagel  accordingly  presented  him  to  William,  who 
was  also  impressed  by  his  discriminating  knowledge  of  parties 
and  affairs  in  North  Britain,  and  pleased  with  his  easy  manner 
and  address.  The  times  were  not  yet  ripe  for  a  revolution, 
but  if  a  revolution  were  to  be  successfully  accomplished,  the 
men  who  must  do  it  would  need  to  be  tried  as  well  as  devoted 
men  ;  and  William  was  content  just  now  to  know  where  these 
could  be  found.  It  was  enough  to  him  that  Carstares  seemed 
to  be  a  man  admirably  fitted  for  important  secret  service ;  and 
it  was  enough  to  Carstares  to  have  the  honour  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  pledging  himself  to  William,  and  with  his  life  in  his 
band  daring  to  do  everything  which  would  hasten  a  better 
day,  and  fulfil  the  dying  hope  of  his  father  and  all  who  like 
him  had  died  in  faith.  Meanwhile  each  had  to  wait  till  the 
one  could  serve  the  other  in  the  good  cause. 

Sixteen  long  years  he  had  to  wait,  with  the  other  weary 
watchers  for  the  dawn !  Think  of  that,  good  reader !  It  is 
worth  meditating  upon  by  you  and  me,  who  reap  a  hundred- 
fold of  the  fruits  of  the  waiting,  and  patience,  and  unconquer- 
able resolve  of  those  men.     It  meant,  on  the  one  hand,  the 

>  Steven,  pp.  337,  266,  1 ;  Story,  p.  25 ;  Motley's  Ufe  and  Death  of  John 
o/Bameveldf  vol.  iL  p.  227;  Mackay*B  Memoir  0/  Sir  James  Dalrymple^  pp. 
186-190 ;  Calamy*8  Life  ofHowe^  p.  146. 
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most  wanton  and  irresponsible  use  of  means  which  were 
intended  for  the  well-being  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the 
pains  anc^  penalties  of  the  stoniest-hearted  of  inquisitors.  It 
meant,  on  the  other,  a  fixed  determination  to  oppose  in  every 
possible  way  and  to  overthrow,  if  possible,  this  state  of  things, 
and  unquestionable  tact,  wariness,  and  insight.  He  who 
would  make  his  hand  felt  in  these  circumstances  could  onlj  be 
a  man  of  clear  insight,  sure  discrimination,  and  wise,  swift 
decision.  A  pioneer  in  the  jungle  of  tyranny,  where  unseen 
dangers  lurked  on  every  side,  he  could  only  spy  out  the  land 
and  make  his  ground  sure  behind  him,  or  cut  a  path  through  it 
to  the  clear  light  of  freedom  beyond,  by  mixing  conscientious- 
ness and  craftiness  in  wise  proportions.  His  special  function, 
to  change  the  figure,  would  be  always  that  of  the  silent,  steady 
sapper,  on  the  springing  of  whose  mine  the  fate  of  the  hour 
mostly  depended. 

Not  a  very  "  noble "  calling,  say  some  of  my  readers, 
thinking  with  a  slight  respectable  shudder  of  Italian  Carbonari 
or  French  Communists ;  yet  a  very  necessary  one,  it  will  be 
allowed,  for  which  all  the  nobler  qualities  are  wanted,  and  in 
which  they  may  have  abundant  scope.  Carstares,  at  any  rate, 
had  no  misgivings  on  the  matter,  nor  had  the  most  upright 
and  distinguished  statesmen  and  patriots  of  the  period,  the 
two  Argyles,  Bailie  of  Jerviswood,  Lord  Russell,  and  Algernon 
Sydney.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  be  squeamish ;  and  we  can 
aflford  to  conjure  up  scruples.  The  iron  has  not  entered  our 
souls.  There  are  times  when  honest  men  who  love  Truth  and 
Freedom,  and  who  prefer  realities  to  superstitions,  cannot  but 
be  plotters.  Where  open  warfare  with  an  intolerable  evil  is 
impossible,  recourse  must  be  had  to  secret  craft;  and  the 
citadel  which  cannot  be  stormed,  must  be  approached  through 
trench  and  mine.  This  was  such  a  time.  Let  us  only  use  our 
historical  imagination  to  conceive  its  real  character  and  the 
actual  condition  of  the  nation,  and  we  shall  see  that  the  mis- 
government  was  such  as  made  resistance  the  duty  of  the 
subject,  and  passive  obedience  the  proof  and  badge  of  cowards 
and  slaves.  We  ai-e,  therefore,  not  to  honour  those  only  who 
perished  in  the  conflict  and  by  a  mere  accident  became 
martyrs,  but  those  not  less  who  braved  all  things,  and  were 
ready  to  suflFer  all  things,  and  whose  good  work  remains,  but 
who  were  not  coMcit^  victims  of  mark,  were  not  what  Beaton 
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called  "high  game,"  or  who  were  more  expert  at  concealing 
their  hand,  and  lived  to  see  the  reward  of  their  prolonged  and 
heroic  endurance.  Fame  dependent  upon  accident !  It  is  a 
shame  it  so  often  is ;  a  disgrace  it  has  so  long  been  so,  owing 
to  prejudice  and  ignorance. 

We  could  not  easily  get  a  better  illustration  of  the  necessity 
for  the  application  of  this  principle  in  our  historical  judgments 
than  the  case  of  Carstares  during  those  years.  We  find  every- 
thing in  it  which  marks  the  man  of  devoted,  high  purpose,  and 
of  that  rare  metal  which  enables  a  man  to  carry  this  out  in  the 
teeth  of  every  opposition.  We  find  him,  as  in  the  Shaftesbury 
or  Great  Whig  Plot,  in  which  he  was  very  deeply  involved,  a 
farther  seeing  man  than  most  of  his  superiors,  whose  restless- 
ness and  ignorance  of  men  and  circumstances  he  had  to  check 
and  direct  a^  best  he  could.^  Wherever  he  is,  and  whatever 
he  may  engage  himself  with  for  a  time,  his  one  abiding  thought 
and  aim  is  always  the  same.  He  has  a  hand  in  the  chief  plots, 
is  deep  in  the  secrets,  and  is  one  of  the  most  active  corres- 
pondents of  the  time.  Sir  George  Mackenzie  correctly  des- 
cribed him  as  "the  chaplain  of  the  conspiracy."  Until  he 
leads  the  religious  exercises  of  William's  troops  on  the  beach 
at  Torbay,  he  slackens  no  effort,  nor  fails  in  sagacity  and 
dauntlessness,  in  endeavouring  to  bring  about  the  only  con- 
stitutional remedy,  that  is,  a  revolution,  for  the  miseries  of  the 
reign  of  the  English  Tiberius. 

These  traits  of  his  character  we  distinctly  realise  on  reading 
his  famous  examination  and  torture  before  the  Privy  Council 
in  Edinburgh.  He  was  brought  before  it  for  his  connection 
with  the  Great  Plot.  It  is  a  revolting  scene,  but  a  true,  vivid 
picture,  in  which  persecuted  and  persecutors  appear  as  history 
knows  them.    Let  us  look  at  it  as  told  by  Mr  Story. 

"  A  little  before  Doon  he  was  taken  out  of  the  irons,  and  brought  down 
to  that  long,  low-browed  chamber  in  the  Parliament  House,  where  the 
Privy  Coimcil  held  its  sittings  and  tortured  its  victims.  .  .  .  The  design 
of  the  Council  was  partly  to  satisfy  the  English  Government,  by  pro- 
ceeding against  one  of  the  most  suspected  of  the  Scotch  accomplices  in 
the  recent  conspiracy,  but  chiefly  to  extort  from  Carstares  the  secrets, 
which  it  was  believed  he  possessed,  relative  to  the  plans  of  Argyle  and 
the  other  malcontents  abroad. 


*  M'Cormick,  pp.  10-17.    Story,  chap,  vf. 
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**  It  must  have  been  with  no  ordinary  anxiety  that  he  took  his  place  at 
the  bar,  for  though  prepared  to  disclaim  all  share  in  any  plot  against  the 
king's  life  or  the  established  monarchy,  and  to  palliate  his  concurrence  in 
the  designs  of  Eussell  and  Argyle,  on  the  plea  that  they  only  aimed  at 
the  redress  of  existing  grievances,  he  did  not  know  whether  or  not  any 
discovery  had  been  made  of  his  own  private  correspondence  with  the 
most  trusted  agents  of  the  Prince  of  Orauge.  He  had  kept  up  this  cor- 
respondence with  Fagel  and  with  Beutinck  until  the  very  time  of  his 
arrest  in  £ngland.  What  the  secrets  of  it  were  he  would  never,  even 
after  the  Revolution,  reveal ;  but  Fagel  spoke  of  them  to  Burnet  a*  afaxn 
of  the  grecUest  importance^  the  betrayal  of  which  would  have  secured  hit  fret 
pardon^  and  laid  the  king  and  government  under  lasting  obligation  to 
Carstares.  Of  these  secrets,  however,  the  Scotch  inquisitors  were  ignor- 
ant ;  and  the  question  to  which  they  addressed  themselves  was  Caistares' 
engagement  in  and  knowledge  of  the  recent  plot. 

''  After  considerable  parley  about  the  outrageous  illegality  of  the  mode 
of  questioning  proposed  by  the  Council,  which  Carstares  firmly  refused 
to  comply  with,  the  torture  began.    One  of  the  bailies  of  Edinburgh  and 
the  executioner  had  been  ordered  to  conduct  the  operation  ;  and  the 
king's  smith  was  also  in  attendance  with  a  new  pair  of  thumbkins  of 
improved  construction.    This  little  engine  had  been  known  in  Muscovy, 
and  brought  home  as  a  useful  contribution  to  the  resources  of  the  execu- 
tive by  Oeneral  DalzelL     It  is  not  unlike  a  miniature  pair  of  stocks  in 
steel,  with  a  strong  central  screw.    The  thumbs  are  inserted  in  two 
apertures,  and  the  upper  bar  is  screwed^down  till  the  bones  are  crushed  ! 
Carstares'  thumbs  were  put  in  and  screwed  down  till  the  sweat  of  his 
agony  poured  over  his  brow  and  down  his  cheeks.    The  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, who  was  entirely  opposed  to  the  torturing  system,  rose  and  left  the 
Council-room,  followed  by  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  who  exclaimed  to 
the  Chancellor,  *  I  see  he  will  rather  die  than  confess.'    Perth  ordered 
the  executioner  to  give  another  turn,  which  was  given  with  such  violence 
that  Carstares  broke  silence,  and  cried  out,  *  The  bones  are  squeezed  to 
pieces.'    *  H  you  continue  obstinate,'  roared  the  Chancellor,  *  I  hope  to 
see  every  bone  of  your  body  squeezed  to  pieces  !'    Again  and  again  he 
was  asked,  would  he  answer  the  queries  of  the  Council  ;  and  assured  that 
if  he  did  not,  he  should  be  tortured  day  by  day  while  he  had  life. 
General  Dalzell  at  last  in  a  rage  left  his  seat  at  the  table,  and  coming 
close  to  the  prisoner,  vowed  that  he  would  take  him  and  roast  him  alire 
the  next  day  if  he  would  not  comply.     Carstares  did  not  waver  for  a 
moment.     A  sterner  test  must  be  applied,  and  the  order  was  given  for 
the  boot.     While  his  thumbs  were  still  held  fast  in  the  thumbkins  the 
boot  was  brought  forward,  and  an  attempt  made  to  fit  it  on.     The  bang- 
man,  however,  was  so  inexpert  that  he  could  not  adjust  the  boot  and  the 
wedge.     He  had  to  take  it  off  after  a  good  deal  of  bungling,  and  applying 
himself  anew  to  the  thumbkins,  turned  the  screw  again  and  again  until 
Carstares  appeared  to  be  going  to  swoon.    The  torture  had  now  lasted 
'  near  an  hour  and  a-half.'    The  executioner  was  ordered  to  remove  the 
thumbkins,  but  found  them  so  driven  home  that  he  could  not^  and  the 
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kiug's  smith  had  to  be  sent  for  before  the  broken  and  mangled  thumbs 
could  be  released.    He  was  then  sent  back  to  the  Tolbooth."  ^ 

— ^That  is  a  Cameo  from  History  of  some  rareness  ! 

It  was  not  his  first  experience  of  the  Privy  Council  In  1679 
he  left  his  prison  in  Edinburgh  Castle  after  four  and  a-balf 
years'  confinement  on  account  of  his  treasonable  activities. 
At  that  time  he  learned  where  his  enemies  were  weak  and 
where  he  was  strong.  He  had  heard  that  he  would  find  favour 
if  he  would  but  tell  names,  which  "I  hope,"  he  writes,  "  through 
grace  never  to  do.  I  bless  the  Lord  my  imprisonment  hath 
put  the  thoughts  of  giving  them  satisfaction  in  this  matter  of 
names  further  from  me  than  ever."  Happily  he  was  able  to 
keep  his  brave  resolve  ;  in  this  fiery  trial,  "  through  grace,"  he 
bore  himself  with  admirable  prudence  and  conspicuous  stout- 
ness of  heart. 

It  was  his  last  experience,  however.  Bearing  in  his  thumbs 
the  marks  of  the  tyranny  which  was  crushing  the  life  and 
thought  out  of  his  country,  he  lost  no  time  in  once  more 
leaving  it.  Since  he  had  left  Holland,  two  years  before,  he 
had  lain  in  four  diflferent  prisons, — in  the  Gatehouse,  the 
Tolbooth,  the  castles  of  Edinburgh  and  of  Stirling.  And 
this  was  only  part  of  the  price  his  love  of  liberty  was  costing 
him.  The  heaviest  price,  for  the  moment,  was  that  his  aged 
father  had  turned  against  him.  Although  he  had  himself,  in 
his  prime,  striven  against  this  same  tyranny,  he  had  now  grown 
weary  and  moody,  and  thought  exceedingly  ill  of  his  son's 
political  leanings  and  complications.  They  were  unbecoming 
a  minister  of  the  gospel ;  he  would  bring  disgrace  upon  them 
all, — and  so  he  would  not  even  see  him  !  The  father  was  not 
unwilling  to  eat  the  crumbs  which  fell  from  the  tyrant's  table, 
and,  in  hope  of  better  things,  to  accept  the  Indulgence.  The 
son  had  other  hopes ;  a  fairer  vision  filled  his  eye.  Meanwhile, 
like  many  a  pioneer  in  the  way  of  liberty,  of  truth,  and  of 
knowledge,  he  had  to  go  on  his  way  alone,  trusting  in  God  and 
in  his  own  brave  heart.     Singularly  self-gathered,  shrewd,  very 

*  Story,  chap.  v.  After  the  Revolution,  the  thumbkins  were  presented  by 
the  Privy  Council  to  Carstares  (whose  family  stiU  has  them).  King  William 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  them  and  to  try  them  on.  They  were  accordingly 
fastened  on  the  royal  thumbs,  and  Carstares  gave  the  screw  a  courtier-hke 
tarn.  ''Harder,''  said  the  king,  and  another  was  given.  "Again,"  and 
Carstares  tnmed  the  screw  pretty  sharply.  **  Stop,  doctor,  stop,'*  cried 
William,  "  another  torn  would  make  me  confess  anything." 
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paticDt,  buoyant,  and  with  a  clear,  steady  glow  of  enthusiasm 
under  all,  which  no  pains  and  penalties  had  dulled  or  damped, 
he  turned  his  eyes,  with  the  braver  and  bolder  spirits  of  that 
suffering  time,  to  Holland,  the  only  spot  in  Europe  whence 
help  was  possible.  **  There  a  great  company  of  exiles  lamented 
their  country's  wrongs,  and  waited  for  the  day  of  delivenuace. 
There  a  young  and  sagacious  Prince,  the  bead  of  a  free 
commonwealth,  a  Protestant  and  Presbyterian,  was  maintain- 
ing the  rights  of  his  people  and  the  cause  of  religious  Uberty 
against  all  the  might  of  France,  and  in  spite  of  the  hostihty  of 
England.  If  help  was  to  be  found  anywhere,  it  must  surely 
be  found  in  Holland."    This  was  in  1 685. 

In  three  years  more  the  day  of  deliverance  came,  and 
England  and  Scotland  were  again  free  to  their  own  children, 
and  ruled  according  to  the  spirit  of  their  common  laws.  These 
were  three  years  of  profound  anxiety  to  William,  and  of  cease- 
less efifort  to  William's  party.  Carstares  comes  into  notice  as 
one  of  this  party.  We  find  him  carrying  on  an  important 
correspondence  with  Sir  James  Stuai-t,  who  expressed  the 
mind  of  James  II.,  and  whose  letters  did  much  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  Revolution.  This  correspondence  extended 
through  the  whole  of  1687,  and  was  regularly  communicated 
to  William.  Carstares  now  lived  at  Leyden,  the  chief  attrac- 
tion of  which  was  its  nearness  to  the  Hague  and  the  court  of 
the  Prince  of  Oranga  The  great  crisis,  now  fast  ripening, 
depended  very  much  for  its  success  on  accurate  information  on 
the  state  of  public  opinion,  and  on  the  characters  of  the  public 
men  of  the  two  countries.  The  expeditions  of  Argyle  and 
Monmouth  had  failed  because  of  their  untimely  birth.  William 
would  not  fail  in  his  enterprise  from  a  like  reason,  nor  would 
he  stir  a  foot  until  he  had  carefully  sounded  every  part  of  his 
perilous  way.  To  do  this  was  the  special  function  of 
Carstares.  The  Prince  had  not  forgotten  his  past  services. 
None  knew  his  worth  better,  or  felt  his  need  more.  He  had 
not  forgotten  the  secrets  which  Carstares  had  kept  buried  in 
his  bosom  despite  torture,  imprisonment,  and  even  banishment, 
secrets  which  could  not  have  been  discovered  without  probably 
changing  the  verdict  of  history  on  some  aspects  of  William's 
policy.  He  was  accordingly  admitted  to  the  Prince's  most 
confidential  counsels,  and  in  concert  with  Bentinck  and  Fagel 
and  Buxne^)  d\<&c;x]£ai^d  throughout  that  winter  the  momentous 
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questions  of  the  hour.  At  the  same  time  he  was  made  one  of 
the  Prince's  chaplains,  and,  in  addition,  was  appointed  to  the 
second  charge  of  the  Scots  Church  in  Leyden,  a  charge  which 
William  founded  entirely  on  his  account. 

But  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  The  streaks  of  the 
long-looked  for  dawn  were  gladdening  the  distant  horizon. 
The  hour  for  striking  the  great  blow  in  defence  of  the  Protest- 
ant religion  and  the  liberties  of  England  was  at  hand,  and,  as 
William  would  have  more  need  than  ever  of  men  like  his 
newly-appointed  chaplain,  he  ordered  him  to  join  his  retinue. 
What  mingled  feelings  must  have  agitated  him  as  he  sailed 
out  of  Helvoetsluys,  in  company  with  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  refugees,  in  the  frigate  which  bore  the  Prince's  flag, 
with  its  new  and  happily  chosen  device  !  What  thankfulness 
and  gratification  for  the  past !  what  hopes  and  fears  for  the 
future!  These  feelings,  which  were  not  evanescent  nor 
suppressed  amid  the  bustle  and  excitement  on  board,  found  a 
fit  opportunity  for  public  expression  on  reaching  Torbay. 
Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate,  he  thought,  than  for  the 
army  to  engage  in  a  solemn  religious  service  as  its  first  act  on 
English  ground.  Did  the  thought  of  young  Cleland  at  Drum- 
clog,  or  of  Cromwell  at  Marston  Moor,  blend  with  his  feelings 
at  the  moment  ?  Anyhow,  his  suggestion  met  with  the 
cordial  approval  of  William.  Accordingly,  when  the  troops 
had  all  landed,  they  were  drawn  up  on  parade,  and  Carstares 
at  their  head  conducted  divine  service,  after  which,  as  they 
stood  along  the  beach,  they  joined  in  singing  the  118th  Psalm 
before  they  encamped.  A  masterstroke  of  genius  or  tact,  which 
made  a  profound  impression  both  on  soldiers  and  spectators. 

In  six  weeks  after  James  II.  was  a  fugitive,  his  cause  lost, 
and  the  country  free.  Carstares  no  longer  needed  to  play  the 
conspirator.  More  congenial,  but,  as  it  turned  out,  not  less 
anxious  work  lay  before  him  in  this,  the  middle  periojd  of  his 
career,  in  which  all  his  strength  and  wisdom  were  fully  tasked 
and  finely  displayed. 

One  of  the  first  official  acts  of  William  in  regard  to  Scotch 
affairs,  was  to  appoint  Carstares  to  be  chaplain  to  their 
Majesties  for  Scotland,  intimating  at  the  same  time  that  he 
required  his  constant  attendance  upon  his  person,  and  assign* 
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ing  him  apartments  in  bis  own  palace  when  in  England,  and 
expenses  for  camp  equipage  when  in  the  field.  This  was 
simply  the  official  sanction  of  his  place  in  the  king's  counsek 
As  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  he  could  hold  no 
higher  post  in  connection  with  the  Court ;  but  every  one  knew 
that  on  all  Scotch  affairs  he  was  William's  confidential  adviser 
and  secretary,  and  had  more  of  his  confidence  and  more 
influence  with  him  than  any  other  person.  It  was  well  for 
Scotland  and  the  Revolution  that  William  had  such  a  man  to 
advise  with.  When  we  look  closely  into  the  state  of  parties 
and  opinion  which  existed  then,  and  consider  the  measures 
which  alone  could  meet  the  public  wants,  and  the  measures 
which  became  law,  we  shall  clearly  see  this.  Scotland  was 
remote ;  if  measured  by  the  hour,  it  was  as  fieur  from  London 
then  as  St  Petersburg  is  now.  Its  factions  were  embittered 
with  a  bitterness  hardly  known  in  England,  and  such  as  had 
not  been  known  in  Holland  since  the  days  of  John  of  Bameveld 
Its  political  life  was  utterly  demoralised.  It  had,  moreover,  a 
peculiar  trouble  almost  native  to  itself.  At  a  time  when 
continental  statesmen,  accepting  the  principles  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  were  trying  to  divorce  things  sacred  from  things 
secular,  the  chief  men  in  Scotland  were  almost  theocratic  in 
opinion,  and  unable  therefore  to  imagine  that  it  might  be  right 
to  separate  matters  of  faith  from  matters  of  government.  That 
familiar  knowledge  of  the  questions  which  were  inevitable  in 
such  circumstances,  and  of  the  persons  on  whom  their  settlement 
must  chiefly  depend,  which  he  himself  could  not  have,  nor  indeed 
cared  to  acquire,  William  had  ready  to  hand  in  Carstares.  Him 
he  knew,  and  could  implicitly  trust.  And  such  had  been  their 
relations  in  the  past,  such  the  devotion  of  the  one  and  the  confi- 
dence of  the  other,  that  it  was  highly  probable  that  whatever 
political  crisis  might  arise  in  connection  with  the  settling  of  the 
government  of  Scotland,  the  sagacity  and  personal  knowledge 
of  the  subject  would  be  the  guide  and  stay  of  the  sovereign. 

The  first  thing  to  be  settled  was  whether  Scotland  should 
be  Presbyterian  or  Episcopalian.  A  good  deal  could  be  said 
in  favour  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  William  himself  was  a 
Presbyterian ;  but  the  form  of  religious  worship  was  nothing 
to  him.  Hence,  although  a  Presbyterian  among  his  country* 
men,  because  they  would  not  have  bishops  to  rule  over  them, 
he  ^as  axi'£i^\&co^Y^TL\XL^\i^k^^  because  her  people  would. 
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On  one  point,  and  on  one  point  only,  was  he  most  earnest  and 
most  resolute,  and  that  was,  that  religious  toleration  should 
be  granted  to  all  his  subjects !  With  these  views,  it  is  need- 
less to  say  that  he  was  certain  to  meet  with  insurmountable 
diflSculties  in  dealing  with  the  religious  questions  of  his  new 
kingdoms.  Neither  presbyter  nor  bishop  could  see  eye  to  eye 
with  him  on  this  point.  It  was  natural  for  him,  as  a  Nether- 
lander, to  think  in  this  way ;  but  the  thing,  however  beautiful 
in  Milton's  or  Jeremy  Taylor's  prose,  was  quite  unknown  in 
the  common  practice  of  England  and  Scotland. 

These  differences  of  opinions  meet  us  on  the  very  threshold 
of  William's  reign.  The  one  breathes  through  the  famous 
Claim  of  Rigid,  which  was  prepared  by  a  select  committee, 
and  adopted  by  the  Convention  of  Estates.  One  of  the  declara- 
tions in  it  is,  that  Prelacy  and  the  superiority  of  any  office  in 
the  Church  above  Presbyters  is,  and  has  been,  a  great  and 
insupportable  grievance  and  trouble  to  this  nation,  and  there- 
fore ought  to  be  abolished.  The  other  we  see  on  the  occasion 
of  William  taking  the  Coronation  Oath,  and  see  it  clashing 
with  that  other.  The  last  clause  makes  the  king  swear  that 
"  he  shall  root  out  all  heretics  and  enemies  to  the  true  worship 
of  God,  that  shall  be  convicted  by  the  true  kirk  of  God  of  the 
foresaid  crimes.'*  When  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  who  read  the 
oath,  came  to  this  clause,  William  paused  and  said,  "  I  will  not 
lay  myself  under  any  obligation  to  be  a  persecutor."  With  the 
new  turn  of  affairs  had  come  a  new  epoch,  and  a  king  who 
would  quickly  bend  his  subjects  to  his  mind  and  the  demands 
of  the  time !  It  was  a  good  omen  for  the  future  that  such 
sentiments  had  been  spoken  from  the  throne ;  but  how  far 
these  would  influence  and  determine  that  future  would  very 
much  depend  on  those  who  surrounded  it,  and  mediated 
between  the  Crown  and  the  Church. 

William  Carstarea  was  raised  up  and  qwilified  by  all  his 
previoua  lifeforthis  all-importanHvork,  If  mediation  between 
the  Crown  and  the  Church  was  the  one  thing  needing  to  be  done 
for  Scotland,  he  was  fitted  as  no  other  to  do  it.  He  knew  what 
religious  persecution  and  its  deplorable  consequences  were ; 
and  he  had  seen  the  blessings  and  tasted  the  sweets  of  toleration 
in  his  second  home,  Holland.  He  at  least  did  not  need  the 
powerful  arguments  which  John  Locke  had  just  penned  from 
Utrecht  in  his  famous  Letter 8^  to  couvmce  Yi\m  \Xi^\*%t^^ft.^TDL  <& 
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conscience  was  each  man's  inalienable  right,  and  religious  perse- 
cution a  wickedness  and  a  blunder.  Moreover,  his  e3q)eriences 
had  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  believe  that  bishops  were 
vessels  of  special  divine  grace.  He  had  found  and  seen  more 
Christian  love  in  a  land  where  there  were  none  than  he  had 
found  or  seen  at  the  hands  of  Archbishop  Sharp  and  his  conse- 
crated companions  in  cruelty.  The  form  of  church  government 
was  not  the  essential  thing.  What  mattered  it  if  the  Church 
herself  was  fair  as  the  moon  and  clear  as  the  sun  with  the  graces 
of  her  divine  Lord  ?  Was  not  the  best  and  the  one  only  con- 
vincing proof  of  her  divine  origin  the  fact  that  in  her  midst 
dwelt  a  visible  unworldly,  sin-conquering,  loving  spirit  ? 

These  were  novel  views,  and  in  fact  were  quite  "  modern.'* 
Carstares  had  long  parted  from  the  narrow  spirit  of  his  fathers, 
which  he  did  not  doubt  had  been  natural  and  justifiable  in 
their  circumstances  ;  and  had  no  sympathy  with  the  querulous, 
fantastical,  hairsplitting  tendencies  which  still  prevailed  among 
his  countrymen.  Did  they  not  discern  the  signs  of  the  times? 
If  they  would  hold  by  the  past  they  must,  if  wise,  at  least  pre- 
pare for,  and  if  possible  anticipate,  the  future.  The  old  views 
in  the  new  order  would  not  do.  The  thoughts  of  men  had 
been  widened  by  recent  events ;  and  it  would  be  simply  recog- 
nising this  to  see  to  it  with  all  speed  and  good  feeling  that  the 
walls  of  their  common  Jerusalem  were  rebuilt  on  broader 
foundations  than  the  last,  with  ampler  courts  and  opener  gates. 
But  it  was  because  he  held  these  views  that  he  was  able  to  influ- 
ence successfully  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  his  country.  He 
was  the  first  Scottish  Churchman  who  brought  down  theoretical 
church  questions  from  the  clouds,  and  put  them  on  the  ground 
of  practical  convenience.  And  he  did  this  for  what  seemed  to 
him  the  best  of  reasons.  No  one  knew  better  the  value  and 
meaning  of  the  sufferings  of  the  past  forty  years ;  but  these 
did  not  blind  him  to  his  duty  and  to  the  duty  of  the  Church 
in  their  altered  circumstances.  The  Covenants  had  served 
their  day  and  generation  nobly,  and  had  handed  down  a  price- 
less possession,  with  many  immortal  memories  ;  but  it  was  dear 
as  day  to  him  that  they  were  no  longer  needed.  They  had 
become  things  of  the  past,  and  must  now  be  left  behind  with 
its  other  memorials  ;  and  if  the  Church  would  be  equal  to  her 
opportunity,  they  must  have  no  distinct^  narrowing  influence 
oul  ibe  'E.e^oVoXioTL  ^\XX&\si!^x:^.    It  ^aa  emphatically  a  time  for 
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forbearance,  patience,  and  large-mindedness.  The  jars,  divi- 
sions, and  mystical  shibboleths  which  had  distracted  and 
deluded  the  Church  must  be  given  up.  The  heroic  virtues 
must  give  place  to  the  prudential  ones  ;  and  precisely  in  pro- 
portion as  these  were  forthcoming  could  she  hope  that  her 
broken  walls  would  be  restored  and  her  gates  made  beautiful. 
Toleration  and  comprehension  were  the  two  ideas  of  "William's 
ecclesiastical  policy  ;  and  Carstares  believed  that,  in  a  modified 
form,  they  were  quite  practicable  even  in  Scotland. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  period,  we 
shall  find  the  name  of  Carstares  on  every  page  of  it,  endea- 
vouring to  carry  out  these  principles.  How  he  did  this ;  how 
he  formed  and  guided  the  policy  of  the  king  in  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  Presbjrterianism  in  1689  and  1690  ;  how  he 
laboured  to  heal,  restore,  and  rebuild  ;  how  far  he  succeeded  ; 
how  far  and  why  he  failed,  as  on  the  question  of  patronage  ; 
how  he  was  understood  and  regarded  by  his  contemporaries — 
these  are  told  us  by  Mr  Story  in  his  best  style,  and  with  a  fulness 
and  judiciousness  which  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.*  This 
portion  of  our  national  story  is  little  known.  It  was  not  an 
heroic  age ;  and  certainly  we  are  under  very  strong  tempta- 
tions to  pass  it  over.  The  details,  indeed,  as  is  well  said  by  the 
above-named  writer,  can  now  hardly  be  the  object  of  very  keen 
human  sympathy.  The  mutual  jealousies  of  Presbyterians 
and  Episcopalians, — the  harshness  of  the  one,  the  stififness  of 
the  other — occupy  the  foreground  so  noisily  and  obtrusively, 
and  cross  each  other  in  such  involved  movement,  that  one  is 
apt  to  watch  them  rather  with  a  sense  of  wearied  confusion 
than  of  hearty  interest.  The  scene  is  ennobled  by  none  of  the 
heroic  lights  and  shadows  of  Knox's  conflict  with  the  ancient 
Church.  Its  tameness  is  not  stirred  by  any  of  the  rough  but 
hardy  independence  of  Andrew  Melville's  wrestlings  with  King 
James.  It  lacks  alike  the  wild  fire  of  the  early  covenant  and 
the  rich  lustre  of  the  varied  learning  and  sound  churchilianship 
which  give  weight  to  the  counsels  and  dignity  to  the  contests 
of  Henderson  and  Bailie.^  For  all  that,  the  work  which  then 
fell  to  be  done  was  as  needful  as  any  done  in  earlier  times,  and 
called  for  no  less  earnestness  and  skill,  and  for  fully  more  devo* 

^  How  singularly  bitter  he  is,  though,  towards  the  Scotch  Episcopals !    It 
is  suggestive  to  compare  his  and  Stanley's  remarks  on  thenu 
■  Story,  p.  201. 
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tion,  as  being  work  done  often  silently  and  out  of  sight,  amid 
a  hundredfold  meaner  annoyances,  and  sustained  by  no  loud 
encouragements  of  popular  applause.  The  best  of  this  work 
was  done  by  Carstares,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  He  was 
the  first  great  preacher  of  the  new  National  Covenant  He 
is  the  one  figure  of  the  period  cast  in  heroic  mould  ;  and  the 
one  and  only  touch  of  romance  it  has  is  an  incident  of  which 
he  was  the  hero. 

This  incident  brings  out  so  clearly  all  that  is  here  claimed 
for  him,  that  no  estimate  of  his  character  would  be  complete 
without  it.  It  happened  in  1694,  and  happened  thus.  The 
Crown  and  the  Church  had  been  pulling  opposite  ways  for 
some  time,  and  William  in  consequence  had  assumed  the  high 
hand.  The  King  believed  that  the  Church  was  dealing  too 
harshly  with  the  Episcopal  incumbents ;  the  Church  behaved 
that  the  King  was  absurdly  well  affected  towards  them.  To 
make  matters  worse,  the  Church  grew  mulish,  and  the  Assembly 
of  1692  had  to  be  summarily  dissolved  after  a  month's  sederunt 
This  summary  dissolution  kindled  much  resentment;  and  in 
the  following  year  this  feeling  rose  to  the  highest  pitch,  in 
consequence  of  a  fresh  offence  done  it.  *' An  Act  for  settling  the 
quiet  and  peace  of  the  Church,"  as  it  was  soothingly  called,  had 
been  passed  in  Parliament,  which  required  the  Church  to 
admit  the  incumbents  on  certain  conditions,  and  also  demanded 
the  calling  of  a  General  Assembly.  The  Church  was  in  a 
feiment,  and  loudly  exclaimed  about  Episcopalian  craft  and 
royal  Erastianism.  The  King  was  out  of  hearing,  however, 
although  at  the  best  rather  indifferent  about  Scottish  Church 
affairs.  He  had  been  listening  to  Tarbat,  whose  personal 
leanings  were  towards  Episcopacy,  and  to  the  Master  of  Stair, 
to  whom  churches,  parties,  and  principles  were  only  so  many 
pieces  on  the  political  chess-board,  to  be  moved  hither  or 
thither,  or  swept  aside,  as  best  suited  his  purpose.  Having 
made  up  his  mind,  in  ignorance  of  the  actual  state  of  feeling 
at  the  moment,  he  called  an  Assembly,  and  sent  down  orders 
to  Lord  Carmichael,  who  was  the  Commissioner,  that  the 
ministers  must  acknowledge  his  authority  before  they  took 
their  seats,  and  that  if  they  refused  to  do  so,  the  Assembly  was 
to  be  dissolved.  This  brings  us  to  the  incident  itself,  as  told  by 
M'Cormick,  Carstares'  first  biographer  and  grand-nephew.' 
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"  After  Lord  Camiichaers  arriving  in  Edinburgh,  and  communicating 
liifl  orders  to  some  of  the  clergy  in  town,  he  found  them  obstinate  in  their 
resolutions  not  to  comply.  They  assured  him  that  their  sentiments  upon 
the  subject  were  the  same  with  those  of  all  their  brethren  in  the  country  ; 
and  that  if  this  measure  were  persisted  in,  it  would  spread  a  flame  over 
the  country  which  it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  such  as  had  given  His 
Majesty  these  counsels  to  extinguish. 

''  The  Commissioner  saw  that  all  his  attempts  to  bring  them  to  better 
temper  would  be  vain  .and  fruitless.  At  the  same  time  he  was  sensible 
that  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly  would  not  only  prove  fatal  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  to  which  he  was  a  real  friend,  but  also  to  His 
Majesty's  interest  in  that  kingdom.  From  a  sincei-e  regard  to  both, 
therefore,  he  undertook  to  lay  the  matter,  as  it  stood,  fairly  before  the 
king ;  and  for  that  purpose  sent  off  a  flying  packet,  which  he  expected  to 
return  from  London  with  the  king's^fiual  determination  the  night  before 
the  Assembly  was  appointed  to  meet.  At  the  same  time  the  clergy  sent 
up  a  memorial  to  Mr  Carstai*es  (who  happened  to  be  away  from  court  on 
leave  of  absence),  urging  him  to  use  his  good  ofiices  in  this  critical  con- 
juncture, for  the  preservation  of  that  Church  which  he  had  so,  active  a 
hand  in  establishing. 

"  The  flying  packet  arrived  at  Kensington  in  the  forenoon  of  that  day 
upon  which  Mr  Carstares  returned.  But  before  his  arrival  His  Majesty, 
by  the  advice  of  Lord  Stair  and  Lord  Tarbat,  who  represented  the 
obstinacy  of  the  clergy  as  an  act  of  rebellion  against  his  government,  had 
renewed  his  instructions  to  the  Commissioner,  and  sent  them  off  by  the 
same  packet. 

"  When  Mr  Carstares  came  to  Kensington  and  received  his  letters,  he 
immediately  inquired  what  was  the  nature  of  the  despatches  His  Majesty 
had  sent  off  for  Scotlaml ;  and  upon  learning  their  contents,  he  went 
directly,  and  in  His  Majesty's  name,  requii-ed  the  messenger  who  was 
just  setting  off,  to  deliver  them  up  to  him.  It  was  now  late  at  night, 
and  as  he  knew  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  he  ran  to  His  Majesty's  apart- 
ment ;  and  being  informed  by  the  lord  in  waiting  that  he  was  gone  to 
bed,  he  told  him  it  was  a  matter  of  the  last  importance  which  had 
brought  him  at  that  unseasonable  hour,  and  that  he  must  see  the  king. 

"  Upon  entering  the  chamber  he  found  His  Majesty  fast  asleep,  upon 
which,  turning  aside  the  curtain,  and  falling  down  upon  his  knees,  he 
gently  awaked  him.  The  king,  astonished  to  see  him  at  so  late  an  hour, 
and  in  this  posture  by  his  bedside,  asked  him,  *  What  was  the  matter  V 
He  answered,  *  he  had  come  to  ask  his  life.'  *  And  is  it  possible,'  said 
the  king,  *that  you  have  been  guilty  of  a  crime  tliat  deserves  death?' 
He  aclmowledged  he  had,  and  then  produced  the  despatches  he  had 
brought  back  from  the  messenger.  *  And  have  you,'  says  the  king  with 
a  severe  frown,  *  have  you  indeed  presumed  to  countermand  my  orders  1' 
Mr  Carstares  then  begged  leave  only  to  be  heard  a  few  words,  and  he 
was  I'eady  to  submit  to  any  punishment  His  Majesty  sliould  think  proper 
to  inflict. 

•  •  «  •  • 

"  The  king  heard  him  witli  great  attAiutiou^  aaiOi  'w\xft\i  \\vi  \ciA  ^'o^Cka, 
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gave  him  the  despatches  to  read,  and  desired  him  to  throw  them  in  the 
fire  ;  after  which  he  bade  him  draw  up  the  instructions  to  the  Commis- 
sioner in  what  terms  he  pleased,  and  he  would  sign  them.  Mr  Carstares 
immediately  wrote  to  the  Commissioner  signifying  that  it  was  His 
Majesty's  pleasure  to  dispense  with  putting  the  oaths  to  the  ministers ; 
and  when  the  king  had  signed  it  he  immediately  despatched  the  mes- 
senger, who,  by  being  detained  so  many  hours  longer  than  he  intended, 
did  not  arrive  in  Edinburgh  till  the  morning  of  tlie  day  fixed  for  the 
sitting  of  the  Assembly. 

"By  this  time  both  the  Commissioner  and  the  clergy  were  in  the 
utmost  perplexity.  He  was  obliged  to  dissolve  the  Assembly ;  they 
were  determined  to  assert  their  own  authority,  independent  of  the  dvil 
magistrate.  To  their  inexpressible  joy  they  were  relieved  by  the  return 
of  the  packet  countermanding  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly." 

Was  it  a  mistake  to  call  this  nian  the  "second  Founder*'  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland?  It  is  beyond  controversy  that  he  was 
"  the  person  who  persuaded  King  William  to  settle  Presbytery 
in  Scotland;*' '  and  it  is  equally  so  that  "that  midnight  inter- 
view decided  that  for  evil  or  for  good  Scotland  in  future  was 
to  be  emphatically  Presbyterian."'  Where  is  the  difference 
between  the  two  statements  ?  No  matter  how  closely  we  look 
into  the  ecclesiastical  events  of  this  period,  we  shall  as  distinctly 
mark  the  influence  of  his  clear,  decisive,  charitable  spirit,  which 
was  willing  to  be  all  things  to  all  men  in  the  true  apostolic 
meaning,  as  we  mark  the  terrible  unbending  scorn  and  rude 
humorous  zeal  of  Knox  in  the  Reformation  period. 

After  reading  of  this  "  famous  instance  of  his  power,  unique 
in  the  history  of  Princes  and  Churches,"*  we  see  the  point  and 
appropriateness  of  the  nickname  of  "Cardinal,"  by  which  he 
was  usually  known  at  court.  This  was  in  allusion  to  the 
saying  of  Isabella  of  Spain's  great  minister.  Cardinal  Ximenes, 
that  he  could  play  at  foot-baU  with  the  heads  of  the  Castilian 
courtiers.  And  indeed  it  Ls  a  most  remarkable  and  even  im- 
pressive spectacle  to  see  this  plain  Presbyterian  minister  holding 
the  threads  of  the  King's  Scottish  policy  in  his  own  hands,  draw- 
ing up  minute  after  minute  for  consideration  in  the  royal  closet, 
and  being  the  final  referee  in  most  appointments  to  office.  The 
great  mass  of  his  correspondence  preserved  by  his  first  biogra- 
pher proves  how  completely  communication  between  Scotland 
and  William  lay  under  Carstares'  control.  Every  question 
touching  the  government  of  the  northern  kingdom  seems  to 

>  Dalrymplc,  quoted  by  Story,  p.  165.  »  Stanley,  p.  117. 

*  Story,  ip.  ^44.     .fcoi^  «3ii >Jaft ^WT\Va»  qh  this  period. 
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have  been  laid  before  him,  and  every  measure  ruled,  more  or 
less,  by  his  advice.  Barely  in  any  age,  and  not  at  all  in  that 
age,  has  so  much  power  been  used  so  modestly  and  beneficently. 
No  one  spot  tarnishes  his  good  name.  Neither  insolence, 
selfishness,  nor  pride  had  any  place  in  him  or  in  his  ways. 
The  principles  which  guided  him  in  these  matters  are  expressed 
in  one  of  his  characteristic  replies  to  a  needy  noble  who  had 
been  begging  a  place  for  a  needier  friend,  and  were  these: 
**The  good  of  my  country,  the  satisfaction  of  friends,  and  the 
contenting  of  honest  men  in  general." 

None  knew  better  than  William  himself  that  these  were  his 
principles.  Amongst  a  multitude  who  sought  their  own  ad- 
vantage, and  were  ready  to  serve  him  or  betray  him  for  the 
highest  bribe,  William  knew  he  could  always  find  in  this  one 
man  an  unselfish  fidelity,  a  patriotism  as  incorruptible  as 
Knox's,  or  Melville's,  or  Marvell's,  and  counsel  which  was 
neither  warped  by  personal  ends,  nor  inflamed  by  political  or 
ecclesiastical  ambition.     And  he  honoured  him  accordingly. 

**  One  morning,''  says  the  gossiping  Wodrow,  "  when  the  king  was  in 
the  closet,  some  Scotsmen  fell  a  speaking  to  the  king  anent  Mr  Carstares, 
and  they  told  him  it  was  the  mind  of  his  best  friends  he  should  be 
removed  from  about  him  ;  and  the  English  bishops  were  taking  umbiuge 
that  he  should  have  so  much  of  hin  ear.  The  king  gave  them  no  answer. 
Within  a  while  the  king  came  forth  to  the  chamber  of  presence,  and  the 
onwaiters,  nobility,  and  others,  made  a  lane  for  him  to  go  through  them. 
At  the  entry  of  the  lane  Mr  Carstares  stood.  Tlie  king  bowed  to  all  as 
he  came  through  them  ;  when  he  came  near  to  Mr  Carstares  he  put  out 
his  hand  to  him,  and  said  in  the  hearing  of  all,  '  Honest  William 
(Jarstares,  how  is  all  with  thee  this  morning  V  This  was  answer  enough 
to  his  accusers." 

More  decisive  still — ^nothingcould  be  more  so — of  his  profound 
regard  for  his  chaplain  and  counsellor,  was  a  gift  to  him  on 
his  deathbed  of  a  gold  ring,  containiug  a  lock  of  his  hair;  and 
these  words  concerning  him,  so  like  those  others:  "I  have 
known  him  long,  and  I  knew  him  thoroughly,  and  I  know  him 
to  be  a  truly  honest  man." 

After  the  death  of  William,  Carstares,  cf  course,  ceased  to 
have  any  place  in  royal  counsels,  or  any  direct  management  in 
Scottish  affairs.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  a 
man  of  his  rare  experieuce  and  wisdom,  especially  at  such  a 
period,  would   be  allowed  to  rust  in  rct\t(ivxi^w\,,  ^x  ^^  \vi 
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himself,  so  long  an  honoured  soldier  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
progress,  and  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  should  desire  to  go  into 
obscurity.  Ere  long  an  honourable  position  presented  itself: 
in  the  year  after  the  death  of  his  great  patron,  he  was  elected 
Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  A  new  career  of 
national  usefulness  awaited  him  here. 

If  there  were  any  who  demurred  to  his  appointment  on  the 
score  of  unfitness,  he  speedily  gave  them  cause  to  think  well 
of  him ;  for  so  uncommon  were  his  Latin  orations,  which  he 
delivered  at  the  opening  of  each  Session,  that  they  made  bis 
most  fastidious  hearers  fancy  themselves  transported  to  the 
Forum  of  ancient  Rome.  Shortly  after  he  was  appointed,  in 
addition  to  this  office,  to  Greyfriars'  Church.  It  was  while 
here  that  a  story  is  told  of  him  which  puts  his  manner  and 
influence  as  a  Churchman  so  vividly  before  us  that  room  must 
be  found  for  it.  About  the  time  of  the  Union  a  national  fast 
had  been  appointed,  which  the  violent  opposers  of  that  scheme 
amongst  the  clergy  would  not  observe.  Mr  Carstares  had 
given  his  advice  against  the  appointment ;  but,  as  a  zealous 
friend  of  the  Union,  he  observed  the  fast.  His  colleague,  who 
was  equally  zealous  in  bis  opposition  to  that  measure,  not 
only  refused  to  observe  it,  but  next  Sunday  took  occasion  in 
the  forenoon  sermon  to  throw  out  some  bitter  reflections  upon 
the  Union  in  general,  and  upon  certain  contrivers  and  pro- 
moters of  it  in  particular,  who,  he  alleged,  were  traitors  to 
their  country,  and  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  had  too 
great  influence  over  their  deluded  brethren. 

^  As  this  violent  attack  was  directly  pointed  at  Mr  Carstares,  it  fixed 
the  eyes  of  the  congregation  upon  him,  whilst  with  great  composure  bt; 
began  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  his  Bible.  His  colleague's  disooorse 
being  considered  by  the  people  as  a  formal  challenge  to  Mr  Carstares  to 
vindicate  his  conduct,  a  great  crowd,  from  all  comers  of  the  dty,  were 
assembled  to  hear  him  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  gave  out  for  the  subject 
these  words  of  the  psalmist,  '  Let  the  righteous  smite  me,  it  will  not 
break  my  bones.'  From  which  he  took  occasion,  with  great  rAlmn<^M  of 
temper,  to  vindicate  his  colleague  from  any  suspicion  of  being  defideut 
in  regard  and  affection  for  him,  that  though  he  differed  from  him  in  bu 
sentiments  upon  some  points,  yet  he  was  sure  both  of  them  had  the  same 
end  in  view ;  and  that,  as  he  knew  the  uprightness  of  his  colleague's 
intentions,  and  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  he  was  determined  to  consider 
any  admonitions  or  rebukes  directed  to  himself  from  that  place  as  the 
strongest  expreasionB  of  his  love."  ^ 
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It  was  this  eminently  Christian  temper,  combined  with  his 
sagacity  and  general  breadth  of  view,  enabling  him  to  forecast 
and  provide  for  the  changes  of  the  future,  which  shone  out 
conspicuously  during  the  third  and  last  period  of  his  life,  and 
which  leaves  the  impression  upon  our  minds  of  his  being  one 
of  the  noblest  of  Christian  patriots,  and,  without  doubt,  "  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  benefactors  of  the  Scottish  Church  and 
nation."  * 

When  Carstares  transferred  his  residence  from  London  to 
Edinburgh,  clouds  were  darkening  the  political  sky,  and 
already  had  been  heard  some  mutterings  of  the  coming  storm. 
That  imbroglio  was  beginning  which  was  to  end  in  the  Union ; 
and  Jacobite  stratagems,  Episcopal  pretensions,  Presbyterian 
jealousies,  national  prejudices,  personal  dishonesties,  and 
political  coiTuptions,  had  already  began  to  shew  themselves. 
The  presence  of  this  calm  and  judicious  churchman,  bringing 
his  wide  experience  of  courts,  councils,  and  camps  to  this 
narrow  and  fiery  centre  of  Scotch  life  and  action  at  Edinburgh, 
must  have  been  a  felt  blessing  to  the  few  wise  and  honest 
patriots  who  were  taking  their  share  in  forwarding  the  good  of 
their  country  ;  while  to  his  fellow-churchmen  his  name  was  a 
tower  of  strength.  All  had  a  vague  unnerving  dread  of  mis- 
chief and  misfortune  about  to  happen.  The  people  generally 
thought  the  Union  an  abject  surrender  of  their  national 
independence ;  a  feeling  which  found  its  rhetorical  expression 
in  Belhaven's  famous  speech.  The  Church  was  afraid  of  the 
consequences  that  would  happen  to  Presbyterianism.  The 
Cameronians  were  prepared  for  the  worst.  This  one  thing 
only  was  clear  to  all,  to  friends  and  foes  alike,  that  nearly 
everything  as  regarded  its  success  or  failure  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  clergy.^  At  this  crisis,  Carstares  was  elected  Moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly.  Its  meeting  was  satisfactory.  Those 
who  had  watched  for  the  halting  of  the  -Church  were  disap- 
pointed ;  Carstares,  in  his  calm  impressive  way,  being  able  to 
say  in  his  closing  address : 

"  Many  who  wish  not  well  to  our  interest  have  these  days  past  come 
hither  to  spy  out  our  liberty,  and  to  catch  at  something  that  might  be 
matter  for  their  drollery  ;  but  they  have  seen  the  beauty  of  our  harmony, 
the  calmness  with  which  our  debates  have  been  maiiaged,  the  order  that 


>  Stanley,  p.  116. 
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hath  been  in  our  proceedings,  and  the  civil  authority  of  the  nmgistrates 
and  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Church  kindly  embracing  each  other. 
They  saw  it :  they  marvelle<l.    They  were  troubled,  and  hasted  away." 

Four  times  in  eleven  years  he  was  elected  Moderator,  an 
honour  borne  by  no  other  name  in  the  Scottish  Church. 
Each  time  when  he  was  raised  to  the  office  either  a  crisis  was 
imminent  or  dangers  were  feared.  His  high  character,  his 
skill  in  ruling  debate,  his  words  weighted  with  an  experience 
possessed  by  no  other  member  of  that  Court,  his  unques- 
tioned knowledge  of  men  and  parties,  all  drew  his  fellow- 
churchmen  to  him  on  these  occasions  as  to  their  natural 
leader ;  and  on  each  occasion  he  acquitted  himself  to  the 
satisfaction  "  of  honest  men  in  general."  In  1705,  he  induced 
them  to  support  the  Union,  as  the  true  policy  of  the  Church 
no  less  than  of  the  country.  In  1708,  the  year  after  it  had 
become  law,  he  allayed  their  imaginary  fears  and  their  real 
irritation.  In  1711,  he  presided  when  the  Greenshields  case 
was  in  every  one's  mind ;  and  in  1715,  when  the  flames  of 
Jacobite  rebellion  were  kindling  in  the  north,  he  was  again  in 
the  Moderator's  chair. 

Could  we  get  a  stronger  proof  of  the  place  Carstares  held 
in  the  eyes  of  his  country  ?  And  what  his  influence  must 
have  been  we  can  easily  imagine,  when  we  remember  that  the 
General  Assembly  was  yet  unbroken  in  its  power,  could  still 
launch  its  excommunications  with  effect,  and  was  to  the  body 
of  Presbyterians  the  voice  of  authority.  This  influence,  as 
before,  was  consistently  used  on  the  side  of  righteousness  and 
Presbyterian  liberty.  Peace,  but  not  peace  at  any  price; 
toleration,  but  not  toleration  for  party  ends ;  comprehension, 
but  not  comprehension  in  an  obviously  absurd  sense,  were 
what  he  argued  for,  advised,  and  achieved.'  At  a  time  when 
the  old  leaven  of  national  intolerance  and  prejudice  were 
stirred  to  their  depths,  and  trifles  seemed  things  of  vital 
importance,  this  man's  greatness  was  seen  in  repressing 
momentary  considerations,  and  rising  to  general  principles. 
How  different  would  have  been  the  issue,  poor  enough  as  that 

^  On  these  points  see  Story  (ch.  xviiL),  whose  view  of  Carstares'  action  in 
regard  to  the  Toleration  and  the  Patronage  Acts  is,  I  think,  the  true  one ; 
also  Cunningham  (voL  ii.  p.  355),  who  is  not  correct,  in  my  opinion,  in  his 
estimate  of   the  Toleration    Act,    although   excellent,   as  usual,  on   the 
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may  seem  to  have  been,  had  the  Church  been  led  by  a  man  of 
narrower,  noisier  views,  or  who  cared  more  for  his  party  than 
for  the  commonweal !  How  easy  to  have  plunged  Church  and 
State  into  chaos  I  Well  might  Queen  Anne  thank  him 
pei"sonally  for  his  services,  and  her  chief  statesmen  feel  assured 
that  nothing  would  go  wrong  when  his  hand  was  on  the  helm. 
Well  might  the  Elector,  who  was  watching  the  course  of 
events,  and  waiting  hopefully  at  Hanover,  speak  of  the 
Presbyterians  of  Scotland  as  his  "  best  friends/'  and  encourage 
their  leader  by  his  approving  words. 

But  now  with  these,  the  main  outlines  of  Carstares'  career 
before  us,  let  us  turn  aside  for  a  little,  and  notice  his  manner  of 
life  and  private  character.  These,  happily,  we  have  had 
described  to  us  by  more  than  one  who  knew  him  long  and 
intimately.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  public  actions,  and 
however  they  may  be  interpreted,  these  indications  of  the  spirit 
which  was  in  the  man  will,  at  anyrate,  help  us  to  understand 
them  better. 

First  of  all,  no  one  will  have  any  difficulty,  I  think,  in 
picturing  the  appearance  of  the  man.  From  all  we  know  of 
him  already,  we  imagine  him  to  have  had  a  face  which  would 
attract  us.  His  portrait  confirms  us  in  our.  fancy.  Much 
keenness,  force,  quiet  honest  look,  strong  social  instincts,  and 
a  general  cheerfulness,  are  evident  in  it, — the  qualities  which 
are  everywhere  seen  in  his  life.  How  touching  are  these  two 
incidents,  very  illustrative  at  the  same  time  of  the  man ! 

**  When  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  at  Edinburgh,  a  little  boy  of 
twelve  years  old,  son  of  Erskine  of  Cambo,  governor  of  the  castle,  in  the 
course  of  his  rambles  through  the  court,  came  to  the  grate  of  Carstares' 
apartment.  As  he  always  loved  to  amuse  himself  with  children,  he  went 
to  the  grate  and  began  a  conversation.  The  boy  was  delighted,  and 
every  day  came  to  the  prison-grate — told  him  stories,  brought  him  provi- 
sions, took  his  letters  to  the  post,  was  unhappy  if  Carstares  had  no  errand 
to  send  and  no  favour  to  ask.  When  Carstares  was  released,  they  parted 
with  tears  on  both  sides.  One  of  the  first  favours  that  Carstares  asked 
of  King  William  was  that  he  would  bestow  the  office  of  Lord  Lyon  on 
his  young  friend,  to  whom  he  owed  so  much  ;  aud  he  obtained  it,  with 
the  additional  compliment  that  it  should  be  hereditary  in  the  family. 
So  in  fact  it  continued,  till  it  was  unfortunately  forfeited  by  the  engage- 
ment of  Erskine's  eldest  son  in  the  rebellion  of  1745. 

'^  Another  story  illustrates  the  freshness  and  simplicity  of  his  pastoral 
cbaractery  amongst  the  absorbing  public  affairs  whkk  QKs(svx^\ft^  Vyssu 
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His  sister,  the  wife  of  a  Fifeshire  clergyman,  had  become  a  widow. 
Carstares  had  just  arrived  in  Edinburgh  from  London,  to  tnuisict 
business  with  King  William^s  ministers.  She  came  over  to  Edinburgh, 
and  went  to  his  lodgings.  They  were  crowded  with  the  nobility  aud 
officers  of  State  ;  and  she  was  told  she  could  not  see  him.  '  Just  whisper, 
said  she  to  the  servant,  *  that  I  desire  to  know  when  it  would  be  con- 
venient for  him  to  see  me.'  He  returned  for  answer,  *  Immediatdy^  left 
the  company,  came  to  her,  and  most  affectionately  embraced  her.  On 
her  attempting  to  apologise,  *  Make  yourself  easy,'  he  said  ;  *  these 
gentlemen  are  come  liither,  not  on  my  account,  but  their  own.  They 
will  wait  with  patience  till  I  return.  You  know  I  never  pray  long.' 
And  so,  after  a  short  fervent  prayer,  suited  to  her  circumstances,  he  fixed 
the  time  for  seeing  her  more  at  leisure,  and  returned  in  tears  to  the 
company."  * 

As  a  minister,  we  read  "  that  he  was  equally  diligent  and 
prudent,  and  applied  himself  with  the  greatest  cheerfulness  to 
the  lowest  and  most  toilsome  offices  thereof.  He  had  an  ad- 
mirable gift,  both  of  prayer  and  preaching;  chose  always  to 
insist  on  the  most  weighty  and  important  subjects  of  i-eligion; 
and  delivered  his  sermons  so  gravely  and  distinctly  and  with  such 
an  acceptable  pathos,  as  never  failed  to  fix  the  attention  of  bis 
hearers,  and  greatly  to  promote  their  edification.  His  sermons 
were  of  that  sort  as  be  understood  by  the  meanest  capacities, 
and  admired  by  the  best  judges."  But  what  more  need  we 
than  the  sermon  preached  in  reply  to  his  colleague,  to  prove 
his  power  in  that  way  ?  There  are  several  other  illustrations, 
however,  of  this  told  us  by  the  younger  Calamy. 

As  a  leader  in  the  Church  Courts,  "his  manner  of  speaking 
was  calm,  sententious,  and  decisive.  Such  was  the  respect  for 
his  character,  that  one  sentence  from  him  would  often  ex- 
tinguish in  a  moment  the  most  violent  flame  in  the  house. 
This  authority  which  he  had  acquired  he  knew  well  how  to 
maintain.  In  matters  of  lesser  account  he  seldom  spoke  at  all; 
in  business  of  consequence  he  spoke  only  at  the  close  of  the 
debate,  and  it  was  a  rare  instance  in  which  any  adventured  to 
speak  after  him." 

As  to  his  character  generally,  contemporary  history  is  at 
one,  and  describes  it  thus : 

'^  As  his  piety  was  unfeigned,  so  his  charity  was  unbounded,  more  so 
indeed  than  his  circtmastances  could  well  afford  ;  for,  whilst  he  had  one 
farthing  remainiug  in  his  pocket,  he  could  not  turn  aside  from  any 
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necessitous  object  that  claimed  his  assistance.  This  was  so  well  known 
to  the  poor  that,  whenever  he  went  abroad,  he  was  perpetually  harassed 
by  them,  and  was  at  last  obliged  to  submit  to  a  regulation,  proposed  to 
him  by  one  of  his  friends  who  knew  his  foible  ;  which  was,  to  put  only 
so  much  money  in  his  pocket  as  he  could  conveniently  spare  for  the  pur- 
poses of  ordinaiy  charity. 

"  Amidst  that  publicity  of  business  in  which  he  was  perpetually 
engaged,  it  is  remarkable  that  he  found  abundance  of  leisure  for  the 
duties  of  hospitality.  His  house  was  a  place  of  resort  to  all  the  youth 
of  the  best  families  and  the  most  promising  hopes,  who  were  generally 
recommended  to  his  attention  during  their  course  at  the  university  ;  and 
he  failed  not  to  improve  the  opportunities  which  his  station  afforded  him, 
of  instilling  into  their  minds,  along  with  an  ardour  for  study,  the  best 
regulations  for  their  future  conduct.  Many  of  them,  who  have  siuce 
acted  their  part  in  the  most  conspicuous  stations,  have  not  scrupled  to 
own  that  it  was  to  him  they  were  indebted  for  the  best  maxims  both  in 
public  and  private  life 

"  The  clergy  of  all  denominations  were  welcome  to  his  family  ;  parti- 
cularly such  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  as  were  deprived  of  their  livings  at 
the  Bevolution.  He  always  treated  them  with  peculiar  tenderness  and 
humanity.  He  often  relieved  their  families  when  in  distress,  and  took 
care  to  dispense  his  charities  in  such  a  manner  as  he  knew  would  be 
least  burthensome  to  them.  Some  of  them,  who  were  his  yearly  pen- 
sioners, never  knew  from  what  channel  their  reKef  flowed,  till  they  found 
by  his  death  that  the  source  of  it  was  dried  up." 

This  good  and  great  man,  whose  heart  so  often  warmed 
to  suflFering,  which  his  band  was  prompt  to  relieve,  and  whose 
clear  and  calm  mind  and  persuasive  voice  had  so  long  led  the 
councils  of  his  church,  was  struck  down  with  apoplexy,  on  28th 
December  1715,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  A  little 
while  before  his  death,  those  who  watched  beside  him  heard  him 
say,  "  I  have  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

When  his  body  was  laid  in  the  dust,  in  the  venerable  grave- 
yard of  his  own  Church  of  Qreyfriars,  two  men  were  observed 
to  turn  aside  from  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  bursting  into 
tears,  bewail  their  mutual  loss.  Upon  inquiry,  it  was  found  that 
they  were  two  Episcopal  nonjurors,  whose  families  for  a  con- 
siderable time  had  been  supported  by  his  benefactions.* 

Surely  as  beautiful  and  strong  a  character  as  the  Scottish 
Church  has  had ! 

"  A  courtier,  he  never  used  the  royal  favour  for  his  private  ends.  A 
churchman,  he  never  sought  to  separate  the  interests  of  his  order  from 
the  interests  of  the  nation.    A  statesman  of  rare  sagacity  and  knowledge 
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of  state-craft,  yet  forbidden  to  enter  in  person  the  arena  of  public  politics, 
he  stood  by  without  jealousy,  ill-wiU,  or  intrigue,  content  if,  through  his 
private  influence,  he  could  impart  to  the  policy  of  others  a  character  tlmt 
should  be  just,  tolerant,  and  liberal.  His  principles  and  his  action  were 
free  from  all  harshness  and  violence  of  extremea  A  Presbyterian,  bred 
in  an  age  of  prelatic  persecution  and  sacerdotal  arrogance,  he  was 
indulgent  to  differences  of  religious  opinion,  government,  and  ritual.  A 
liberal,  in  days  when  political  parties  gave  no  quarter  in  their  embittered 
strife,  his  liberalism  was  calm  with  the  wisdom  of  experience,  pure  from 
all  passion  of  the  mob,  large  in  its  scope,  constructive  and  conservatiTe 
even  in  the  midst  of  reform  and  revolution. 

'^  That  the  '  Revolution  Settlement,'  in  Church  and  State,  was  firmly 
established  in  Scotland  ;  that  the  Union  was  peaceably  effected ;  that 
the  Church,  instead  of  splitting  into  a  number  of  hostile  and  fanatical 
sects,  gradually  accommodated  itself  to  that  relation  with  the  State  which 
at  once  guaranteed  its  constitutional  freedom,  and  equipped  it  mocct  effi- 
ciently for  its  sacred  work, — was  mainly  owing  to  Carstares.  Men  who 
wield  the  sword  and  die  in  battle,  and  men  who.  with  flaming  zeal  and 
(|uenchless  energy,  lead  storm^f  factions  in  days  of  popular  excitement, 
stamp  their  names  in  deeper  impress  upon  the  common  memory  than 
those  who  do  the  more  quiet,  thoughtful,  and  laborious  work  of  control- 
ling the  impatient  and  inexperienced,  and  guiding  the  general  intelligence 
and  action.  But  when  the  havoc  of  the  more  hasty  and  passionate  work 
has  swept  past,  the  result  of  the  more  quiet  and  orderly  abides,  although 
the  names  of  the  workers  may  be  forgotten.  For  one  Scotsman  who  has 
heard  the  name  of  Carstares,  thousands  are  familiar  with  that  of  Dundee, 
tliough  the  actual  life's  work  of  the  one  is  woven  into  the  very  frame- 
work of  our  national  being  and  political  constitution,  and  that  of  the 
other  has  been  long  since  cast  into  the  limbo  of  unremembered  vanitiea 
The  verdict  of  History  ought  to  redress  the  injustices  of  popular  opinion 
and  ignorant  caprice,  and  raise  the  statues  of  real  heroes  to  their  pedestak 
To  it  the  memory  of  Carstares  appeals ;  and  I  believe  it  will  accord  him, 
as  he  deserves,  a  place  among  the  best  and  highest  in  the  long  and 
splendid  roll  of  those  Scotchmen  who  have  deserved  well  of  the 
republic."  * 

History  will  do  this  in  her  own  calm,  certain  way.  The 
more  the  mists  of  the  Past  clear  off  from  the  fields  of  conflict 
and  controversy,  and  men  are  judged  by  their  influence  and 
work,  the  clearer  will  the  unassuming  figure  of  William  Car- 
stares appear  as  the  chief  one  in  the  Revolution  era.  He  left 
no  memorials  behind  him  but  his  life  ;  and  history  impartially 
surveying  that,  will  rank  him  among  our  greatest,  and  place 
him  beside  Knox,  Melville,  Henderson,  and  Chalmers. 

^  Story,  pp.  367-8.     And  see  Stanley,  whose  estimate  of  him  is  as  hi^ 
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BY  REV.  SELAH  MERRILL,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 

XIII.  Religion,  Uducation,  and  Morale  a/mong  the  Oali- 
leans, — We  come  now  to  speak  of  the  religious  character  of 
the  Qalileans,  with  which  may  be  associated  the  kindred  topics 
of  morals  and  education.  On  these  points  we  would  not 
presume  to  speak^  except  after  the  most  careful  study.  It  is 
a  most  difficult  matter  to  separate  the  Galileans  bom  the 
people  of  Judea,  and  say  that  they  possessed  this  or  that 
characteristic^  in  distinction  from  the  latter.  Still,  there  is 
evidence  to  enable  us  to  do  this  to  some  extent ;  at  least,  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  Galileans  were  equally  interested 
with  the  Judeans  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  education  and 
religioD.  Indeed,  in  some  respects,  the  advantage  in  regard 
to  religion  and  morals  will  be  found  to  be  on  the  side  of  the 
Galileans.  The  impression  is  often  given  that  away  from 
the  Temple,  in  the  far  northern  province,  ignorance  and 
irreligion  prevailed.  The  statement  is  made  that  "they 
manifested  less  aversion  to  the  religion  and  manners  of  the 
heathen  than  the  people  of  the  south,  and  less  zeal  for  the 
religion  of  Moses."  *  Also,  that  "  from  their  heathen  neigh- 
bours the  Galileans  imbibed  all  sorts  of  superstitions.  No- 
where else  were  there  so  many  persons  possessed  and  plagued 
with  evil  spirits  as  in  Galilee;  since  the  Galilean  narrow- 
mindedness  ascribed  all  forms  of  disease  to  the  influence  of 
demons."'  Their  religious  character  is  further  described  as 
a  singular  mixture  of  faith  and  superstition.*  It  is  supposed 
that  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  this  province  was 
especially  poor  in  regard  to  means  for  disseminating  knowledge 
(understand,  Icnowledge  of  the  law,  the  only  thing  which 
"knowledge"  meant  to  the  Jews),  and  on  this  account  "the 
Galileans  were  stricter   and    more  tenacious  in   regard   to 

*  Monk,  xxziii.  col.  1.    '  Graetz,  iii.  395,  who  gi^es  aeveral  refs.  to  Talmud. 

*  Graetz,  iii  394. 

*  From' the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  and  Theological  Eclectic  for  April  last.    The 
First  Part  was  reprinted  in  onr  last  number. 
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customs  and  morals"  than  the  people  of  the  soutL*     And 
by  still   another  we   are  informed  that,  on  account  of  the 
picturesque  scenery   and  delightful  climate   of  Galilee,  the 
mind,  away  from  the  influence  of  the   religious   formalism 
which    existed    in    Jerusalem,  would    naturally  devote  itself 
more  to  parables  and  legends,*    We  are  not  prepared  to  accept 
these  statements,  nor  any  one  of  them,  as  final  in  this  matter. 
The  first  two,  those  of  Qraetz  and  Munk,  are  decidedly  wrong. 
But   since,   among    the   Jews,    "  education "    meant  merely 
education  in  religion,  the  two  naturally  blend  together  in 
our  treatment  of  them.     That  passage  in  Josephus  is  veiy 
significant   which   states  that   during  the    reign   of  Queen 
Alexandra    (79-70,  or   78-69  B.C.)    the   Pharisees  arose  to 
power — "a  sect  reputed    to  excel  all  others  in  the  accurate 
explanation  of  the  laws."'    This  means  no    less  than  that 
there  was  at  that  time  a  revival  of  biblical  study.    At  the 
death  of  Herod  the  Great  we  hear  of  two  celebrated  teachers, 
Judas  and  Matthias,  whose  "  explanation  of  the  laws  many 
young  men  attended."  *    But   they  do    not   appear  to  have 
taught  in  any  special  school,  nor  to   have  belonged  to  any 
organised  school  system  whatever.     The  famous  Hillel  was 
not  trained  for  a  teacher ;  but  he  began  to  teach,  and  the 
result  proved    his    natural  fitness  for  that  work.*     Neither 
Hillel  nor  Gamaliel,  the  teacher  of  young  Saul,  belonged  to 
any  college  or  seminary  or  other  institution  of  learning,  u- 
in   our   meaning    of  those  words.      There    could   not  be  a 
school  system  where  instructors  (here  the  Rabbis)  were  not 
allowed  to  receive  pay  for  their  labour.     Whoever  understood 
the  law  thoroughly,  and  had  facility  in   explaining  it,  pro- 
vided he  chose  to  teach,  was  regarded  as  a  "  learned  man"— 
a  Rabbi.^    In  Christ's  time  there  were  no  schools  which  it 

>  Graetz,  iiL  394. 

'  Neubauer,  185.  In  order  to  make  Galilee  appear  as  backward  as  possible, 
Nenbauer,  p.  75,  states,  on  the  authority  of  himself,  that  "this  proTisoe 
possessed  no  wise  men,  and  still  less  a  sohooL'' 

>  Wars,  i  5.  2.  *  Wars,  iil  33.  2. 

^  Hillel,  30  B.O. — ^A.D.  10.  Simon,  his  son,  A.D.  10-30;  Gamaliel,  ioq  of 
Simon,  a.d.  30-50. 

*  Ant.  XX.  11.  2;  Hausrath,  i.  77;  full  statement  of  this  subject  in  Gfrorer, 
pp.  156-161,  and  the  names  of  a  number  of  Rabbis  given  who  supported 
themselves  by  some  trade — as  all  did ;  yet  a  '*  schoolmaster  "  might  take  pt/i 
Ibid.  p.  158. 

NoTE.-^f  the  statements  of  the  Talmud  in  regard  to  schools  and  pabfie 
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was  necessary  to  have  attended,  or  at  which  it  was  necessary 
to  have  graduated,  in  order  to  be  regarded  as  a  learned  man. 
The  only  schools  were  those  connected  with  the  synagogues. 
The  only  school-book  was  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  A  syna- 
gogue presupposed  a  school,*  just  as  in  our  country  a  church 
presupposes  a  Sunday-school.  Church  and  district-school  is 
not  a  parallel  to  the  Jewish  system  of  things,  but  church  and 
Sunday-school  is.  Synagogues  were  found  in  every  city 
throughout  the  land,  and  also  in  every  village,  unless  the 
place  was  insignificant  in  size,  and  even  in  such ,  cases  they 
had  their  place  or  places  of  prayer.  At  one  time  Tiberias 
boasted  of  thirteen  synagogues,  and  Jerusalem  of  four  hundred 
and  eighty.  The  method  in  the  schools,  so  far  as  there  was 
any  method,  was  nearly  as  follows :  Questions  were  £^ked  and 
answered,  opinions  stated  and  discussed,  and  illustrations 
proposed  in  the  form  of  allegories  or  aphorisms  or  parables ; 
corresponding,  perhaps,  as  much  as  to  anything  modern,  to 
our  adult  Bible-classes.'  In  the  training  of  boys  much  respon- 
sibility and  labour  devolved  upon  the  father.  The  boy  was 
afterward  sent  to  these  Bible-class  meetings,  which  constituted 
the  schools  of  the  land,  and  which  existed  wherever  there  was 
a  synagogue.  Philo  says :  "  What  else  are  the  synagogues 
than  schools  of  piety  and  virtue?"'  Hausrath  calls  them 
"the  true  schools  of  the  nation."*  Jerusalem,  as  the 
metropolis  of  the  nation,  would  no  doubt  exert  in  many 
respects  a  dominant  influence/    The  most  eminent  teachers 

instmction  among  tho  Jews  it  mast  be  said  that  the  Tahnud  is  inclined  to 
give  too  great  antiquity  to  the  Rabbinical  school-system,  which  was  developed 
aiid  existed  only  long  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  make  the 
impression  that  the  systematic  public  instruction  and  training  of  youth  pre- 
vailed long  before  Christ.  Dr  Ginsburg  in  Art.  "Education,"  in  Kitto's 
Cyclopcedia  Bib,  Lit.  i.  729,  gives  altogether  too  much  weight  to  these  state- 
ments of  the  Talmud,  and  thus,  we  think,  greatly  misrepresents  the  real  state 
of  the  case  at  the  time  of  Christ.  Another  instance  in  point  is  the  statements 
of  the  Talmud  in  regard  to  coins;  see  Madden,  Jewish  CoiTiage,  334  sq. — 
"Counterfeit  Jewish  Coins." 

^  Conybeare  and  Howson,  i.  56. 

'  Matt,  xxii  17-22 ;  Luke  ii  46  ;  xx.  2-4  ;  Conybeare  and  Howson,  L  58. 

»  Edit.  Mangey,  1742.  vol.  ii.  168,  458 ;  Schneckenburger,  108.      *  i  75. 

^  Schneckenburger,  111  ;  Synagogues  in  Jerusalem,  &c.,  Lightfoot,  i.  78  ;  in 
Tiberias,  Ibid,  158 ;  Hausrath,  i.  71 ;  in  Capernaum,  Synagogue  and  School, 
Hausrath,  i.  73 ;  Synagogues  out  of  Judea,  Ant.  xvi  6.  2 ;  vast  Synagogue 
at  Tiberias,  in  which  assemblies  of  people  were  held  in  Jewish  War,  Life,  54  \ 
see  Hausrath,  i.  5  and  295. 
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would   naturally  go   there,  as   in    the   case   of   Hillel   and 
Gamaliel.     But  Sepphoris'  and  Tiberias,  the  capitals  in  suc- 
cession of  Galilee,  would  have  their  eminent  teachers  as  well ; 
whilst  every  town  and  village  might  boast  of  its  learned  men 
— its  local  Rabbis  or  Babbi.     How  often  is  it  said  that  Christ 
went  through  all  the  cities  and  villages  of  Galilee,  teaching 
in  the  schools  or  synagogues,  and  preaching  the  gospel  of 
the  kingdom  ?'     Again,  on  a  certain  occasion  in  CJapemaum, 
"there  were  Pharisees    and    doctors  of  the  law  sitting  by, 
who  were  come  out  of  every  town    (xw^tij)    of  Galilee  and 
Judea  and  Jerusalem."'     Sometimes  the    learned  men  of 
the  south  and  the  north  would  visit  each  other  for  friendly 
intercourse,  when,  according    to   Keim,   they   were  treated 
with  respect  by  the  people,  and  given  the  places  of  honour  in 
the  sjrnagogues.*    Sometimes  the  Scribes  of  the  south  would 
visit  the  north  to  watch  Christ,  not  to  see  if  the  law  was 
fulfilled,  but  to  see  if  their  traditions  were  violated.*    The 
Talmud   charges    the   Galileans   with    neglecting   tradition,* 
and^  the  passages  in  the  Grospels  just  referred  to  show  that 
there  was  some  ground  for  such  a  charge  in  Christ's  tima 
Further,  this  charge,  and  the  visits  of  the  Jerusalem  doctors 
just  referred  to,  both  show  that  while  Jerusalem,  where  were 
the  Temple  and  the  Sanhedrin,  exercised  a  dominant  influ- 
ence in  reference  to  matters  of  religion,  yet  the   Galileans 
were  in  a  measure  independent  in  regard  to  such  aflFairs.^    A 
just  distinction  to  make  is  this,  that  in  Jerusalem  were  the 
champions  of  tradition,  and  in  Galilee  the  champions  of  the 
law.*    Adherence  to  the   strict  letter  of  the  law  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  prominent  characteristic  of  the  learned  men  of 
Galilee,  in  distinction  from  those  of  Jerusalem.'     In  Jeru- 
salem novelties  were  introduced  and  changes  made,  accord- 
ing to  emergencies,  and  sometimes  licenses  allowed  in  regard 

*  Under  Gabinius,  in  R.a  56,  Sepphoris  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  fiTe  Sao- 
hedrins  established  by  him,  Ant  xiv.  5.  4. ;  Wan,  i  8.  5  ;  in  the  time  of  the 
War,  the  council  (^«vAif)  of  Tiberias  numbered^siz  hundred  members.  Wars, 
ii.  21.  9  ;  Galilee  had  also  its  own  arsenals,  treasury,  and  archiTes,  life,  ix. ; 
Wars,  iL  4,  1. 

*  Matt.  ix.  35,  and  many  other  places  ;  Hausrath,  L  388.         »  Luke  v.  17. 

*  Luke  V.  17  ;  Keim,  i  314,  and  refs.  ;  also,  Hausrath,  i  78. 

'  Matt.  XV.  1  sq.  ;  Mark  vii  1,  et  sq.  •  Neabaner,  183. 

'  Dominant  influence  of  Jerusalem,  see  Schneckenbnrger,  11 L 

*  Qeig^w,  WtEchriCt,  156. 

^  ^aXiL  N,  Yl ,  \^  \  ^«^«assc,\^«,  ^tm^ iii,  304. 
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to  religious  and  other  usages,  which  would  not  be  tolerated 
in  Galilee.^  If  we  may  refer  to  Christ,  in  this  connection, 
perhaps  the  remarks  just  made  will  be  illustrated  by  His 
wonderful  familiarity  with  the  Scriptures,  His  great  regard 
for  the  law,  and  His  contempt  for  tradition.  The  Scribes  and 
learned  men  of  Galilee,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  were  familiar 
with  the  law ;  worship  in  the  synagogues  was  strictly  main- 
tained ;  and  there  appears  to  have  existed  here  a  freer  and 
healthier  religious  life  than  in  the  south.  Among  the  diflFer- 
ent  sects  in  Jerusalem  Christ  met  with  an  atmosphere  that 
was  cheerless  and  dismal.  In  the  freer  north,  far  away  from 
the  bleak  home  of  priests  and  Levites,  there  was  a  people 
less  under  the  influence  of  the  "  straiter "  sects,  less  hard- 
ened and  narrowed  by  the  dogmatic  systems  which  prevailed 
in  the  holy  city  ;'*  among  which  people  Christ  for  the  most 
part  found  a  welcome.  Without  seeking  to  draw  too  sharp  a 
line  of  distinction  between  the  people  of  Galilee  and  those  of 
Judea,  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  former  lacked  the  nar- 
row prejudices  of  the  latter  towards  the  people  of  other 
nations ;  for,  to  mention  a  single  instance,  it  is  a  worthy  son 
of  the  north  who,  at  Joppa,  in  a  wonderful  vision,  first  learns 
and  teaches  to  his  countrymen  that  great  lesson  of  the  Master, 
that  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  themselves,  may  share  in  the 
new  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.'  And,  in  general,  the  influ- 
ences in  Galilee  tended  to  develope  and  enlarge  the  national 
mind  and  character,  while  those  in  Judea  tended  to  contract 
and  dwarf  the  same.  The  peasants  and  shepherds  on  the 
rather  poor  uplands  of  Judea  are  spoken  of  as  ignorant  and 
narrow  * — the  slavish  tools  of  the  priesthood  of  Jerusalem — 
— the  fuel  easily  kindled  into  "  uproars  of  the  people."  * 
In  regard  to  the  violation  of  the  laws  pertaining  to  marriage, 
public  sentiment  seems  to  have  been  a  unit  throughout 
the  land.*    Also,  that  morbid  sensitiveness  of  the  Jews  in 

'  Neubaaer,  184,  186,  and  note.  '  Hausrath,  i.  10 ;  Keim,  i.  315. 

'  Acts  X. 

^  Hausrath,  i.  40.  See  case  where  brigands  ''drag  a  rustic  from  the 
country,"  who  ''  scarcely  knew  what  the  high-priesthood  meant,"  for  the 
purpose  of  making  him  high-priest,  Wars,  iv.  3.  8. 

*  Matt,  xxvi  5. 

'  See  case  of  Antipas  and  John  the  Baptist.      Their  custom  a  singular  one : 
a  man  who  did  not  marry  a  deceased  brother's  widow  in  case  there  were  no 
children,  was  a  criminal ;  but  such  marriage,  in  case  there  'v«t%Occ\!^x«t^N<«a 
itself  criminal !    Again,  a  man  might  divorce  \ub  "wVLe  *,  \ra\^  M  ^  'vM^  ^o:<icsi^ft^ 
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regard  to  images  and  statues  was  shared  in  by  the  people 
of  the  whole  country  alike.^  Several  particulars,  how- 
ever, are  mentioned  in  regard  to  morals  and  certain  other 
things,  which  show  a  greater  degree  of  strictness  in  Galilee 
than  in  Judea.  For  instance,  the  great  care  of  the  Gali- 
leans was  for  reputation,  while  the  Judeans  cared  less  for 
reputation  and  more  for  money.  Also,  as  to  labouring  on 
Passover  eves,  some  sjmagogual  rites,  devoting  goods  directly 
to  God,  and  not  to  the  priests,  funeral  customs,  provision 
for  ^vidows,  marriages  being  celebrated  with  decorum,  a  spirit 
of  charity  or  benevolence,  and  as  to  regulations  in  regard  to 
the  intercourse  of  persons  betrothed — in  all  those  respects, 
greater  strictness  is  conceded  to  the  Galileans.^ 

That  the  Galileans  "  manifested  less  zeal  for  the  religion  of 
Moses "  than  the  people  of  the  south,  we  have  shewn  to  be 
incorrect.  Rather  the  contrary  was  true.  The  statement 
that  they  imbibed  all  sorts  of  superstitions  from  their  heathen 
neighbours,  as  "  possession  of  devils,"  and  the  like,  has  not 
the  slightest  evidence  in  its  support,  either  in  Josephus  or 
the  New  Testament.  The  statement  stands  as  an  assertion 
without  proof.  As  to  "  means  for  disseminating  a  knowledge 
of  the  law,"  Galilee  was  as  well  provided  as  Judea;  aside, 
perhaps,  from  eminent  teachers  in  Jerusalem,  with  whom, 
however,  it  is  not  possible  that  all  the  learned  men  of  Christ's 
time  could  have  studied.  Still,  it  is  said  that  they  were  less 
"  sensitive  to  heathen  influences,"  *  and  that  a  "  heathen  city 
like  Tiberias  would  not  have  been  tolerated  in  Judea."*  The 
facts  will  not  justify  these  assertions.     There  were  theatres 

her  husband,  it  was  a  public  abomination  !  Herodias  divorced  herself  from 
Herod  Philip  {not  the  Tetrarch),  **  confounding  the  laws  of  our  country," 
Ant.  xviii.  5.  4.  Archelaus  also  scandalised  the  nation  by  marrying  his 
brother's  widow,  when  site  had  children  by  lier first  husband!  Ant.  xvii  13.  1. 

*  Ant.  XV.  8.  1.  2.  See  Prideaux,  Connection,  ii.  384,  385.  People  of 
Tiberias  when  Oaius  wanted  his  statue  put  up  in  the  Temple,  Ant.  xviii. 
8.  3,  4,  "  stretched  out  their  throats,  and  were  ready  to  die ;"  **  left  off 
tilling  the  ground  ;"  and  **the  land  remained  unsown,"  &c.,  Wars,  il  10.  5. 
See  case  of  Vitellius  marching  under  orders  from  Tiberius  to  help  Antipss 
against  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  Ant.  xviii  5.  3 ;  Keim's  inference  from  this 
fact  is  hardly  correct,  L  316. 

*  Lightfoot,  L  169,  and  refs.  to  Talmud ;  Neubaner,  181-183,  and  refs.  to 
Talmud  :  see  also  p.  286  ;  Graetz,  iii.  394  ;  Delitzsch,  Handwerkerleben,  40. 
This  fact  in  regard  to  betrothed  persons  Delitssoh  makes  illustrate  the  sor* 
prise  oi  ^«  ^^v^\<^  ^\isii  CVmsl  talked  with  the  woman  «t  tlie  well,  tM 

»  HawaWiVii,  V.  \Q.  *  Xh.^  ill. 
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and  amphitheatres  in  many  of  the  large  cities  of  the  country. 
In  the  splendid  theatre  and  the  vast  amphitheatre  at  Jerusa- 
lem were  enacted  all  the  games  that  were  known  in  Italy  or 
Greece,  while  Tiberias,  so  far  as  we  know,  had  only  a  stadium 
or  race-course.*  If  by  being  "  less  sensitive  to  heathen 
influences"  is  meant  that,  apart  from  religious  ideas,  the 
commercial  and  social  ideas  of  the  Galileans  were  broadened 
and  benefited  by  their  intercourse  with  surrounding  nations, 
then  the  statement  is  true.  Such  a  result  was  produced  by 
that  intercourse.  As  to  the  influence  of  the  morals  of  the 
rulers  on  those  of  the  people,  there  are  but  few  data  from 
which  to  judge.  Alexandra,  Hyrcanus's  daughter,  seems  to 
have  been  destitute  of  principle  in  her  attempt  to  administer 
by  her  beautiful  children,  Aristobulus  and  Mariamne,  to  the 
lust  of  Antony,  of  whom  she  wanted  some  favour.'  As  to 
Herod  the  Great,  whatever  else  may  have  been  his  crimes,  he 
could  never  be  charged  with  either  lust  or  intemperance. 
Herod  Philip  was  a  man  of  whose  morals  no  ill  could  be  said. 
Archelaus's  reign  was  short.  Under  the  Romans,  from  7  A.D. 
to  66,  Judea,  as  we  have  seen,  suffered  in  every  way.  Herod 
Antipas  was  neither  lustful  nor  intemperate.  His  act  in 
marrying  Herodias  (a  violation  of  the  law,  because  she  had  a 
child  by  her  first  husband,  Antipas  s  brother)  was  universally 
condemned,  and  by  no  means  imitated  by  his  subjects.  To 
the  credit  of  both  Herodias  and  Antipas,  it  should  be  said 
that  they  loved  each  other  truly,  and  when  Antipas  was 
banished,  and  Herodias  might  have  lived  in  ease  at  Rome  or 
Judea,  she  chose  to  follow  her  husband  into  exile,' — an  act 
which,  if  people  were  not  prejudiced  against  her,  would  be 
spoken  of  as  noble. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  said,  we  are  to  consider :  1. 
That  Christ  was,  as  a  rule,  well  received  in  Galilee ;  2.  That 
John  the  Baptist  had  here  a  strong  party  of  adherents;  3. 
That  this  was  the  home  of  Judas,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of 

'  At  Jerusalem,  Ant.  xv.  8.  1  ;  xix.  7.  4 ;  Hippodrome  in  Tarichaea,  Wars, 
ii.  21.  8  ;  Life,  27,  28 ;  Theatre  in  Scythopolis,  Ritter,  ii.  834  ;  Gadara, 
Ritter,  u.  803  ;  Our  Work  in  Palestine,  194,  195  ;  atBerytus,  Ant.  xix.  7.  5, 
also  **  amphitheatres,"  "  baths,"  **  porticos  ;"  at  Cesarea,  theatre  and  amphi- 
theatre. Ant.  XV.  9.  6 ;  difference  between  theatre  and  amphitheatre,  see 
Traill's  Josephus,  1.  xxxvii.  In  regard  to  Antipas^s  palace  at  Tiberias,  if  it 
was  hateful  to  the  stricter  Jews,  why  did  they  wait  from  his  removal  in  A.D. 
39  to  A.  D.  66,  before  they  took  any  meaeures  to  destroy  it  ?    See  lilci^  VL. 

«  Ant.  XV.  2.  6.  *  \\>. ,  ^N\\v  ^ .  *!. 
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the  Galileans.^  This  man's  moral  character  cannot  be  im- 
pugned ;  he  was  a  Puritan  of  the  strictest  school ;  the  platform 
of  his  sect  or  party  looked  well  on  paper, — a  grand  idea  about 
which  to  rally, — ^but  it  was  thoroughly  impracticable  in  those 
unfortimate  times  ;  4.  That  this  was  the  home,  also,  of  Eleazar, 
the  missionary  to  Adiabene  and  the  court  of  Izates.  This 
man  "  was  very  skilful  in  the  learning  of  his  country/'  His 
words,  "  not  only  to  read  the  law,  but  to  practise  it,"  represent 
the  thorough  style  of  his  teaching.  He  seems  to  have  been 
zealous,  familiar  with  the  law,  skilful  and  eloquent  in  present- 
ing his  views,  and  perhaps  we  have  a  right  to  regard  him  as  a 
representative  man  of  Galilee.*  Again,  we  hold  the  opinion 
that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  whether  regarded  as  one 
discourse  or  as  the  substance  of  many  discourses,  could  not 
have  been  preached  in  Judea, — at  the  beginning  of  Christ's 
ministry,  at  least,— considering  the  fact  that  Jerusalem  was 
the  hot-bed  of  tradition,  and  considering,  also,  the  excited 
state  of  the  public  mind  there,  wild  as  it  was  with  dreams  of 
the  coming  Messiah.  The  sermon  presupposes  the  abiUty, 
and  also  a  willingness,  on  the  part  of  the  listeners,  to  look 
beyond  tradition  and  the  mere  letter  of  the  law,  to  a  some- 
what new  and  enlarged  application  of  old  sayings  and  truths. 
Such  a  state  of  mind  would  not  be  looked  for  in  Judea  at  that 
time  ;  but  we  should  expect  that  in  the  region  of  Capernaum.' 

XI V.  2%6  Poetical  Talent  finely  developed  among  the  OaU- 
leans, — Besides  the  physical  and  moral  vigour  of  this  people, 

*  Mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  Acts  v.  37  ;  his  rallying  theme 
was,  that  God  alone  was  master,  Ant.  xviii.  1.  6 ;  paying  tribute  to  the  Romans 
was  slavery ;  they  were.'*  not  to  bow  to  mortals  as  their  masters,"  Ant.  xviil 
1.  1  ;  Wars,  iL  8.  1 ;  Graetz,  Sinai  et  Golgotha  (French  tr.),  Paris,  1867, 
p.  267,  says  of  this  Judas  that  ''in  consequence  of  his  life  and  deeds  the 
masters  of  the  world  had  so  much  more  trouble  to  subdue  the  small  Jewish 
people  than  they  had  to  subdue  the  great  nations  of  Europe.  **  Judas  most 
have  founded  his  sect  in  Jerusalem.  The  "  census  "  in  which  he  figured  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Galileo.  Herod  Philip  and  Herod  Antipas  both  settled 
the  afihirs  of  their  respective  provinces  irrespective  of ^Rome,  Ant.  xviiL  2.  1. 
Judas  proclaimed  his  doctrines  and  founded  his  sect  in  Jerusalem. 

*  Ant.  XX.  2.  4 ;  Keim,  ii.  314 ;  Graetz,  iii.  334. 

'  On  the  general  character  of  the  people  of  Judea,  as  distinguished  from 
those  of  Galilee,  and  how  easily  they  were  misled  by  false  Mesaiaha — strange 
proceedings  such  as  were  never  reported  from  Galilee — see  passage  in 
Ha\LSTat\i,  i.  4\,  42.  It  would  have  been  difficult  for  Christ  to  hare 
planted  linmieM  m  ^xidAa^ 
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we  discover,  also,  an  elasticity  and  freshness  of  spirit  which  did 
not  prevail  among  the  people  of  the  south.  On  this  account 
it  was,  perhaps,  that  here  the  poetical  talent  was  so  finely 
developed.  We  have  already  quoted  the  statement  that 
"if  nature  could  influence  mind,  if  it  could  create  genius, 
Naphtali  would  be  a  land  of  poets." ^  "The  vine-covered 
slopes,  the  plains  brilliant  with  flowers,  the  wooded  glens  and 
knolls,  sparkling  with  springs,"  the  beautiful  lake  deep  within 
the  bosom  of  the  hills,  the  distant  but  ever  visible  "great  sea" 
— sjrmbol  of  the  Infinite — would  all  contribute  to  awaken  and 
stimulate  the  richest,  and  perhaps  grandest,  spirit  of  poetry.^ 
One  of  the  earliest  triumph-songs  of  Israel,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  noblest,  sounded  forth  from  the  hills  of  Galilee  on  the 
occasion  of  Barak's  victory  over  the  Canaanites  in  the  plain  of 
Jezreel.  And,  if  we  were  to  adopt  the  view  held  by  many 
eminent  scholars,  the  Song  of  Songs  had  also  its  origin  among 
these  beautiful  scenes  of  nature — the  music  of  a  heart  about 
which  earth  and  sky  had  lavished  their  charms — the  song  of 
one  whose  eyes  delighted  in  beholding  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers  and  the  richness  of  the  fig-tree,  the  olive,  and  the  vine.' 

XV.  TAe  Prophets,  Judges,  and  other  famous  Men  of 
OalUee, — In  this  connection,  a  brief  notice  must  be  taken  of 
the  famous  persons  whoso  birth-place,  or  home,  was  in  this 
northern  province.  We  may  be  obliged  here  to  go  beyond 
the  strict  limits  of  our  period,  in  order  to  answer  the  flippant 
and  prejudiced  remark,  "Out  of  Galilee  arises  no  prophet"* 
— a  remark  which  should  never  have  been  believed  at  all,  but 
which,  being  accepted  without  reflection,  has  had  much  influ- 
ence in  shaping  the  common  notion  of  the  character  of  Galilee. 
In  the  time  of  the  Judges,  Naphtali  furnished  Barak,  the 
victor  over  the  Canaanites,  with  whotn  should  be  mentioned 
Deborah,  "  a  prophetess,"  "  the  mother  in  Israel,"  whose  pre- 
sence and  words  inspired  those  bold  sons  of  the  north  to  heroic 
deeds,  and  also  Jael,  "  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite,"  a  heroine 
of  that  bloody  day.*    Zebulon  furnished  Ibzan,  who  judged 

»  Porter,  Bashan,  263.  •  See  Isaac  Taylor,  Hebrew  Poetry,  73. 

'  See  Eausrath,  i.  12.  Gesenius  and  others  hold  this  view.     *  John  viL  52. 

^  On  these  characters,  see  Ewald,  Hist  Isr.  ii.  374r-379.  Deborah  and 
Barak,  "whose  valour  delivered  the  nation  from  a  vassalage  of  twenty 
yean"  to  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  Hitter,  ii.  225;  Barak,  Judg.  iv.  ;  JaeL> 
Judg.  iv.  17 ;  Deborah  judged  Israel  at  this  time,  5x1^^:^.  Vv,  \. 
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iBrael  seven  years,'  and  after  hin: 
for  ten  years.'  Still  later  this  ci 
ber  of  prophets,  whc«e  memorie 
by  the  people,  and  whose  tombs  v 
a  grateful  posterity  with  pious  cara 
Elijah  -was  bom  in  Galilee,  yet  tht 
chiefly  this  northern  region,  and  ■ 
Elisha  was  in  the  tribe  of  iBsachai 
Issachar ;  Jonah,  the  son  of  Amitts 
in  Zebulon ;  and  the  prophet  Nahu 
In  the  Assyrian  captivity,  under  S 
from  Naphtali.  He  was  "  a  godly  i 
of  him  wo  have  a  very  instructive  | 
his  times."  *  Alexander,  the  first  re: 
in  Alexandria, — a  peripatetic  and  tl 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  1 
learned  doctor  of  the  Mishna,  c; 
other  Mishoa  doctors  also  came  fi 
Alexander  Jannaeus,  son  of  Hyrcan 
land.'  In  Christ's  time,  Anna  tt 
Asher,  and,  we  may  mention  again, 
Judas  the  Galilean  zealot,  and  with 

'  He  waa  of  Bethlehem  in  Zebalon,  Judg. 

'  Judg.  xti.  11  ;  laaachar  furnished  alao 
twanty-three  years,"  Judg.  i.  1,  2  ;  Bee  E' 
Ihiaa,  see  Keil,  Com.  on  Judg.  xii  8. 

'  This  last  statement  has  been  disputed ; 
view  expressed  in  the  text ;  see  Smith's  Die 

"  Hitter,  iv.  340 ;  Keim,  i.  317  ;  Tobit,  i. 

'  Eeim,  l  317,  is  inclined  to  adopt  thi 
Herzfeld,  Gexth.  dea  Volkes  Isr.  iii.  473 ;  E 
AristobnluB  Heinichen's  ed,  of  Euseb.  Hist 
420,  note  22,  an  important  note.  That  i 
made  very  doubtful  Oraetz,  iu.  40,  50,  f 
{^ons-Fhilos.  (ed.  Halle,  1834),  ii.  73  et  seq. 

•  'SniKn  'Kn*].  Ginsburg,  Kitto's  Cyt 
B.C.  140-UO.  See  Neubauer,  219  ;  Chiarini, 
"lived  towards  the  year  200  b.c."  For  tl 
Galilee,  see  Chiarini,  ifiW.  p.  106.  No.  15, 
iii  107  for  NiUi's  rule  ot  life  :  "  Avoid  a  bs 
■inners ;  and  do  not  forget  a  future  recompi 
Ant.  liiL  12.  1 ;  as  soon  a*  he  wsa  bor 
trottght  np  there,  because  his  father  took  ou 
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Simon,  and  Manahem.^  Perhaps  Hezekiah,  the  brigand  chief 
whom  Herod  slew,  and  his  son  Judas,  who  on  Herod's  death 
raised  a  revolt,  and  took  Sepphoris,  and  was  captured  only 
after  a  hard  struggle,  may  be  mentioned  as  shewing,  though 
outlaws,  the  metal  of  the  Galileans.^  There  was  also  Eleazar, 
the  son  of  Jairus,  a  kinsman  of  Manahem,  and  a  descendant  of 
Judas  the  zealot,  just  mentioned,  and  who  was  the  founder  of 
the  sect  of  the  Galileans.  This  Eleazar  boasted  of  himself  and 
his  companions  :  "  We  were  the  first  of  all  to  revolt "  against 
the  Romans,  "  and  we  are  the  last  in  arms  against  them  ;" 
"  We  determined  to  serve  as  master  no  one  but  God,  and  the 
time  has  come  for  us  to  shew  the  sincerity  of  our  words  by  our 
actions;"  and  they  all  perished  then  and  there,  in  the  bloody 
slaughter  of  Masada.  ^  Galilee  had  Herod  the  Great  for 
governor,  and  after  Antipas,  the  ablest  of  his  sons,  and  still 
later,  as  military  governor,  Josephus.  At  that  time  flourished 
the  famous  John  of  Gischala;  also,  Silas,  the  governor  of 
Tiberias  by  Josephus's  appointment,  and  Joshua,  in  authority 
there,  but  opposed  to  Josephus ;  also,  Julius  Capellus,  leader 
of  the  most  respectable  party  in  Tiberias,  and  his  associates, 
namely,  Herod  son  of  Miarus,  Herod  son  of  Gamalus,  Compsus 
and  Crispus — these  two  the  sons  of  Compsus;  also,  Pistus  and 
his  son  Justus — the  latter  a  friend  of  Greek  learning,  and  the 
author  of  a  history  in  Greek  of  his  own  times,  but  the  impla- 
cable enemy  of  Josephus.  Other  names  are  given  in  the  note.* 
We  might,  perhaps,  include  Nathanael  of  Cana  of  Galilee; 

^  James  and  Simon  crucified,  Ant.  xx.  v.  2  ;  Manahem  killed  in  Jerusalem, 
Wars.  ii.  17.  9. 

•  Wars,  ii.  4.  1. 

'  Wars,  ii.  17.  9;  viL  8.  6;  Graetz,  iii.  452,  makes  him  a  descendant  of 
Judas  the  Zealot. 

^  Dassion  and  Jannaeus,  leading  persons  in  Tiberias  ;  Joshua  and  Jeremiah 
employed  by  Josephus  ;  Joseph,  *' a  turbulent  person  of  Gamala;"  see  Life, 
9  ;  Traiirs  Joseph.  L  27*  '*  Designation  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  Life 
of  Josephus ;"  Keim,  L  317,  318 ;  Graetz,  iii.  397 ;  Simon,  ''  the  leading 
person  in  Gabara,"  and  the  friend  of  John  of  Gischala,  Life,  25;  Aeneas, 
"  the  person  of  greatest  influence  in  Tarichaea,"  and  the  friend  of  Josephus, 
Wars,  ii  21.  3  ;  also  a  woman  is  mentioned,  a  relative  of  Eleazar  (of  Massada 
fame),  ''  in  understanding  and  education  superior  to  most  of  her  sex,"  Wars, 
vii.  9.  1 ;  Keim,  i.  427.  There  was  in  the  early  church  a  tradition  that  the 
parents  of  the  Apostle  Paul  came  from  Gischala  (see  Amaud,  577)  in  Galilee. 
It  is  given  by  Jerome  (refs.  in  Amaud,  577 ;  Robinson,  ii.  446).  It  is  easy 
to  reject  the  tradition ;  but  quite  difficult  to  see  how  such  a  tradition  should 
become  attached  to  this  particular  place;  somebody  at  some  tima  t^m^ 
have  believed  it,  and  perhaps  with  reaaons. 
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Peter,  as  a  representative  man  of  Galilee ;  ^  Zebedee  and  his 
two  sons,  James  and  John — a  family  of  wealth  ;  Andrew  and 
Philip,  of  Bethsaida  in  Galilee ;  Joseph  and  Mary;  James,  the 
brother  of  Christ  and  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem;  also 
Salome,  sister  of  Mary  and  wife  of  Zebedee. 

And  if  we  were  to  look  beyond  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
we  should  find  Galilee  the  abode  of  many  famous  and  learned 
men,  and  the  seat  of  flourishing  schools.  From  the  second  to 
the  sixth  century  Galilee  was  the  chief  seat  of  Jevdsh  leamiDg.* 

XVI.  27i6  WmWi  and  Material  Prosperity  of  the  Province. 
— Of  the  wealth  and  material  prosperity  of  Galilee  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  speak,  apart  from  the  connection  of  this  topic  with  the 
whole  country.  Of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  whole 
country  during  the  period  covered  by  the  reign  of  Herod  the 
Great  and  the  life  of  Christ  very  much  might  be  said.  The 
Jews  throughout  the  world  were  a  wealthy  class.  In  wealth, 
as  well  as  in  numbers,  they  surpassed  the  Greeks  in  Ceearea.' 
Those  in  Parthia,  on  the  Euphrates,  were  rich.*  Strabo,  as 
quoted  by  Josephus,  remarks  upon  their  wealth  and  prosperity 
"in  every  city  in  the  habitable  earth."*  In  Crete,  Melos,  aod 
Rome,  their  wealth  is  spoken  of.*  Vast  sums  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  flowed  iuto  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  In  B.C.  54 
Crassus  took  from  the  Temple  upwards  of  ten  thousand  talents 
in  gold  and  silver,  and  one  huge  ingot  of  gold  besides.^  In 
several  other  instances,  the  Temple  was  robbed  by  the  grasping 
Boman  governors  or  generals.  Herod  the  Great  was  one  of 
the  best  financiers  the  world  has  ever  seen.  He  was  always 
ready  with  money  or  provisions,  in  case  any  one  was  in  need. 
He  was  a  capital  provider  for  his  own  family  and  kingdona. 
Measuring  his  revenue  by  his  expenses,  his  kingdom  must  have 
been  managed  with  great  ability  to  have  yielded  so  much.  He 
was  never  in  debt,  always  remarkably  prompt  in  his  payments, 
frequently  assisting  others  who  were  in  need  of  money ;  and 

'  Keim,  L  315.  See  fine  passage  on  the  men  of  Galilee  in  Stanley ;  Jewiali 
Church,  ii  300 ;  also,  ibid,  308  and  413  for  notice  of  Tobit. 

»  Keim,  L  818. 

Note. — Graetz,  on  all  occasions,  takes  decidedly  the  ground  of  John  of 
Gischala  as  against  Josephus,  iii.  396  ;  against  Josephus  he  is  always  Tory 
bitter.     This  feeling  sometimes  warps  his  judgment  of  facts. 

»  ViTaam,  ii.  \^.  1  •,  Kti\..  tlx.  %.  7.      *  Ant  xr.  2.  4.       «  Ant  xiv.  7.  2. 
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from  the  outset  of  his  governorship  of  Galilee,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  to  his  death,  was  constantly  making  valuable  pre- 
sents to  various  cities  or  persons.* 

But  we  must  confine  our  attention  to  Galilee.  Its  material 
prosperity  has  been  hinted  at  in  our  notice  of  the  industries  of 
the  province.  Its  numerous  and  flourishing  cities  and  villages 
— some  of  which  were  elegantly  built — indicate  the  very 
opposite  of  poverty  and  limited  means.  The  "opulent" 
citizens  of  Gischala  are  spoken  of  ^  John  of  Gischala  was 
a  man  of  wealth,  and  unusually  shrewd  and  capable  in  busi- 
ness.' The  people  of  Sepphoris  are  spoken  of  as  possessed 
of  "ample  means."*  The  tithes  collected  in  Galilee  are 
mentioned  as  amounting  to  "  a  large  sum  of  money.*'* 
The  treasure  stored  in  the  palace  of  Antipas  at  Tiberias  was 
a  large  amount,  and  the  furnishings  of  the  palace  were  as- 
tonishingly rich  and  elegant.'  Several  times  Galilee  had  to 
support  a  portion  of  the  Roman  army  in  winter  quarters.'  The 
Talmud  mentions  three  cities  of  Galilee  which  had  "  sent 
enormous  treasures  to  Jerusalem — Sichin,  Caboul,  and  Mag- 
dala."  *  Zebedee,  it  is  supposed,  was  a  man  of  wealth  and 
influence.'  Capernaum,  as  a  centre  of  news,  business,  and 
commerce,  was  a  place  of  luxury.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
Christ  chose  this  very  city  as  His  residence.^°  The  fact  that 
Christ  was  called  a  "gluttonous  man  and  a  wine-bibber" 
shews  that  a  style  of  living  prevailed  here  which  was  dis- 
tasteful to  certain  ascetics  of  the  time.**  Perhaps,  in  Christ's 
reproach  of  Bethsaida,  Chorazin,  and  Capernaum,  there  may 
be  a  hint  as  to  the  wealth  and  luxury  and  consequent  worldli- 

^  The  bier  and  bed  and  other  furnishings  at  Herod's  funeral  indicate  great 
wealth,  Wars,  i  33.  9  ;  compare  Wars,  ii.  1.  1.  The  great  wealth  of  King 
Agrippa  I.  is  spoken  of,  Wars,  ii.  116  ;  men  went  to  Judea  for  adventure  and 
speculation,  Wars,  i.  26.  1  ;  rich  articles  of  gold  and  silver,  and  costly  carpets, 
and  vestments  were  sometimes  bought  in  Rome  for  Judea,  Wars,  i.  31.  2. 
The  Romans  in  general  had  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  wealth  of  Judea ;  it  was 
to  them  a  sort  of  gold  mine  ;  just  the  place  for  greedy  Roman  politicians. 

«  Wars,  ii.  21.  2.  »  Wars,  ii.  20 ;  ii.  21.  2.  *  Wars,  il  20.  6. 

^  Life,  12.  «  Life,  12.  13. 

'  Under  Silo,  Ant.,  xiv.  15.  3  ;  Wars,  i.  16.  6 ;  under  Vespasian,  Wars,  iv. 
2.  1,  in  Scythopolis,  and  in  other  cases. 

^  Neubauer,  217,  and  refs. 

9  Smith's  Diet.  Bib.,  iL  1420,  col.  2,  Art.,  "John  the  Apostle." 

"  Keim,  i.  597. 

>>  Matt.  xi.  19 ;  piy§s  *»)  iivarirfif,  Luke  viL  34 ;  see  Matt.  xi.  10 ;  Haua- 
rath,  L  352. 
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D  ess  of  these  places.^  Along  their  "  way  of  the  sea  "  the  rich 
fabrics,  spices,  and  other  products  of  Babylon,  and  farther 
Asia  would  be  carried,  on  their  way  to  Egypt  or  Rome,  by 
rich  merchants,  seeking  goodly  pearls.*  Galilee  would  be 
benefited  by  the  traffic  carried  on  at  the  trading  stations 
along  this  route  of  commerce.'  The  contribution  sent  from 
Antioch,  in  A.D.  44,  was  for  the  brethren  in  Judea,  or  perhaps 
for  ''  the  poor  saints  in  Jerusalem,"  as  if  no  assistance  was 
needed  by  the  brethren  in  Galilee.*  In  B.C.  43,  four  years 
after  Herod  was  appointed  Governor  of  Galilee,  Cassius  came 
into  Syria  for  the  purpose  of  raising  men  and  money.  For 
the  latter  object  there  was,  in  his  view,  no  richer  gold-mine 
than  Judea.  The  enormous  sum  which  Crassus  (rc  54) 
had  taken  from  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  convinced  him 
of  that.*  He  imposed  a  tribute  on  Judea  (the  whole  province) 
of  seven  hundred  talents  (7000  ?  See  note).  Antipater 
(Herod  the  Great's  father)  distributes  this  among  several 
persons,  that  it  may  be  raised  with  all  possible  dispatch.* 
Herod,  as  governor  of  Galilee,  was  the  first  to  bring  in  his 
share,  which  was  one  hundred  talents,  and  thus  he  gained  the 
favour  of  Cassius,  who  bestowed  upon  him  the  governorship  of 
Coelo-Syria.^ 

As  to  mines,  in  Judea,  as    distinguished   from    Galilee 

1  Keim,  L  597,  who  states  the  matter  strongly  ;  Matt,  xi  2-24. 

*  Matt.  xiiL  45,  46  ;  Haasrath,  i  351. 

'  Trading  stations,  see  Ewald,  Hist.  Isr.,  iii.  261,  and  216  note  ;  O^ier- 
nanm  was  an  important  station,  and  had  partly  by  this  means  become  a  place 
of  luxury. 

*  Acts  xi.  29  ;  Rom.  xv.  26.  *  Graete,  iii  185. 

*  Wars,  i.  11.  2.  The  amount  named  in  Josephns,  700  talents,  seems 
small  measured  by  other  sums  which  were  raised  at  other  times,  and  by  the 
great  distress  caused  by  forcing  the  collection  of  this  money.  Cassius  needed 
money.  He  had  wild  ideas  of  the  wealth  of  the  country.  Certain  sectinnt 
are  slow  in  making  their  payments,  and  four  cities  are  reduced  to  slavery, 
which  alone,  on  any  reasonable  computation,  would  yield  a  sum  equal  to,  or 
greater  than  the  whole  amount  required ;  cities  reduced  to  slavery  were  Lydda, 
Thamna,  Gophna,  and  Emmaus,  Ant.  xiv.  11.  2 ;  Wars,  i  11.  2 ;  Cassius  has 
pressing  need  of  money,  Ant.,  xiv.  11.  2.  Herod,  after  being  made  King, 
subdues  the  robbers  in  Galilee,  and  upon  the  few  places  which  they  occupied 
levies  a  tribute  of  100  talents  for  their  good  behaviour,  Ant.,  xiv.  15,  6. 
We  conclude  that  Cassius  was  not  so  urgent  for  money  as  is  represented,  and 
consequently  his  levy  was  small,  or  else  that  the  text  should  read  7000  in- 
stead of  700,  as  at  present.  Whiston,  in  his  Josephus,  has  a  note  on  this 
point,  Wars,  i.  11.  2. 

'  Ant.,  xiv.  \\.  \. 
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and  Samaria,  there  were  none.  The  '*  iron  mountain "  of 
Josephus  was  east  of  the  Jordan.*  Extensive  copper-mines 
are  found  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula.  Traces  of  a  mine  have 
been  found  on  the  south  border  of  Galilee.  The  north  part  of 
Galilee,  at  least  the  Lebanon  region,  was  rich  in  mines.  The 
copper-mines  of  Cyprus  were  extensive,  and  Herod  got 
half  the  revenue  from  them  and  the  care  of  the  other  half.* 
And  if  his  honesty  had  not  exceeded  the  honesty  of  some 
modem  public  men,  there  would  have  been  little  revenue  left 
for  the  Roman  government. 

XVII.  TTofi  Galilee  regarded  with  Contempt  by  the  People 
of  Jet^salem,  as  is  so  often  alleged  ? — There  is  a  very  general 
impression  that  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  regarded  with  con- 
tempt the  people  of  Galilee,  and  even  the  province  itself. 
And  of  this  contempt  Nazareth  received  perhaps  the  largest 
share.  Supposing  such  contempt  to  have  existed,  all  that  we 
have  hitherto  said  is  a  protest  against  the  justice  of  it.  In 
its  climate,  its  fertile  soil,  and  its  charming  scenery ;  in  the 
abundance  of  its  waters  and  the  beauty  of  its  lakes ;  in  its 
numerous  and  often  elegant  cities  and  villages ;  in  its  hardy, 
industrious,  and  intelligent  population ;  in  the  interest  of  its 
people  in  the  law,  in  the  Temple  and  its  services,  in  the  great 
national  feasts,  and  in  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation ;  in 
its  wealth  and  material  prosperity,  its  various  thriving  indus- 
tries, and  in  the  unexampled  patriotism  and  bravery  of  its 
sons, — what  ground  is  there  why  the  people  of  Jerusalem 
should  regard  Galilee  or  the  Gkilileans  with  contempt  ?  In 
order  to  show  how  universally  it  is  taken  for  granted  that 
this  feeling  existed,  it  is  necessary  to  quote  a  few  statements ; 
includincr  now  Nazareth  with  Galilee :  "  Peter  was  a  Galilean 
fisherman,  brought  up  in  the  rudest  district  of  an  obscure 
province."^  "In  this  despised  region,  his  home  [Nazareth] 
was  the  most  despised  spot."  *    "  An  obscure  village  of  despised 

1  Wars,  iv.  8.  2.  See  Ewald,  Hist.  Isr.,  iv.  192,  and  refs.  to  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  Lightfoot,  L  189 ;  Hitter,  ii.  189 ;  Smith's  Diet.  Bib.  iii  1911,  coL  1, 
Art.  '*  Metals,'*  speaks  of  mines  still  worked  in  the  Lebanon  region  ;  see  ibid., 
Art.  "Mines,"  p.  1937.  See  passage,  too  long  to  quote,  on  the  metals  and 
minerals  of  the  Lebanon  region  in  Capt.  Barton's  Unexplored  Syria ;  also, 
vol.  ii  27  ;  see  Amand,  368  sq. 

*  Ant.  xvi.  4.  5.  *  Conybeare  and  Howson,  St  Paul,  i.  115. 

*  Delitzsch,  Jesus  u.  Hillcl,  p.  13. 
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Galilee/'  * — when  the  very  Greek  text  which  Dr  Wordsworth 
was  editing  says,  "city"  (toX/?,  not  xw/aij)!     "The  roughness 
of  its  population."      "  Nazareth,  an  outlying  village,"  which 
"  had  a  bad  reputation,"  whose  people  were  of  '*  a  somewhat 
depraved  type."*    "  To  be  known  to  belong  to  that  country 
was   of  itself  sufficient  to  prejudice   Pilate    against    him"* 
(entirely  gratuitous ;  Pilate  was  Christ's  friend),     "  The  very 
villagers  themselves    spoke  with    a  rude   and  uncouth  pro- 
vincialism that  marked  them  at  once  as  Nazarenes."  *    (The 
dialect  of  any  person  from   Nazareth  is   never  alluded  to; 
Peter,  certainly,  was  not  from  Nazareth  ;  on  what  possible 
ground  is  the  statement  just    quoted   based  ?)      "  That  ob- 
scure Galilean  village.'^*      One  who  went  from   the  Sea  of 
Galilee  to  Judea  "  war  ein  Stichblatt  des  Witzes  der  dortigen 
Stammgenossen."^     (How  does  Hausrath  know  that  such  a 
person  became    "a  butt  of   ridicule"?)      "A  little  country 
town  of  proverbial  insignificance,"  "the  darkest  district  of 
Palestine."'     "The  old  scorn  which   rested   upon  the  Gali- 
leans in  Joshua's  day."*    These  statements  show  the  popular 
impression  and  teaching  in  regard  to  Galilee  and  Nazareth. 
And    further,  in    regard   to    the    "poverty"    and    "abject 
meanness"  of   Christ's    earthly    condition,    and    the   nearly 
"  destitute  circumstances'*   of    Joseph    and   Mary,    and  the 
"ignorance"    and    even    "immorality"    of    the    people   of 
Nazareth,  we  read  a  great  deal  in  books,  and  hear  by  far  too 
much  in  sermons  from  the  pulpit.***    Abundance  of  quotations 
to  this  efifect  could  be  given,  if  necessary.     But  are  these 
representations   true  ?    These  statements,   appearing  every- 
where, and  so  sweeping  and  positive  withal,  ought  to  have 
some  foundation,  for  which  we  propose  to  look.     First,  as  to 
the  contempt  for  the  Galileans  on  the  ground  of  dialect,  or 
diflference  of  pronunciation.     The  passages  in  both  Tahnuds 

>  V\rord8worth,  Com.  on  Matt.  ii.  23.  ^  Stanley,  S.  and  P.  858. 

'  Stoppford  A.  Brooke,  Sermons  (Boston  ed.  1869),  p.  120. 

*  McClintock  and  Strong,  Cyclopaedia,  iiL  717,  coL  1.  Art.  "Galilean." 

^  Recovery  of  Jerusalem,  p.  354,  in  paper  by  Lieut.  Anderson,  R.E, 

®  Plumptre,  Christ  and  Christendom,  95.  '  Hausrath^  ill. 

8  Schaflf,  Person  of  Christ,  34.  »  Ritter,  iv.  332L 

>o  See  a  frightfully  distressing  picture  of  Christ's  circumstances  in  early  life, 

and  during  his  earthly  life  in  general,  in  Isaac  Barrow's  Sermon  on  Patience ; 

Text  1  Pet.  ii.  21,  in  vol.  i.  p.  467  (New  York  ed.  1845).    Dr  Schaflf  in  the 

pltMse  just  noticed,  is  bad  enough.     Meyer,  Com.  on  John  L  47,  makes  ky4i^ 

imply  immordlUt| ! 
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referring  to  this  point  are  but  few  in  number.  Buxtorf, 
Lightfoot,  and  Neubauer  refer  to  the  same  passages.  We 
have  noticed  that  in  all  matters  relating  to  Palestine  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud  seems  to  be  the  most  consistent  and 
reliable.  We  should  expect  this,  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
compiled  earlier  than  the  other,  and  written  in  the  country 
itself.*  In  this  Talmud,  this  whole  matter  of  dialect  is 
reduced  to  the  simple  statement  that  the  doctors  (of  Judea) 
did  not  distinguish  between  He  and  Cheth,  nor  between  Aleph 
and  Ayin — ^this  simple  statement,  without  comment.  The 
Babylonian  Talmud  has  the  same.  But  the  latter  (completed 
about  A.D.  500)  has,  in  addition,  several  amusing  stories 
illustrating  the  peculiar  pronunciation  of  the  CJalileans.  The 
late  date  of  the  compilation  of  this  work  would  damage  its 
evidenca  Where  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  is  silent,  the  later 
Babylonian  Talmud  cannot  be  brought  forward  to  shew  that 
the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  treated  with  contempt  or  ridicule  their 
brethren  of  Galilee  on  the  ground  of  the  pronunciation  of  the 
latter.  It  is  a  very  significant  fact  that  St  Jerome  (331^22) 
considered  himself  peculiarly  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  Hebrew 
teacher  from  Tiberias,  because  there  Hebrew  was  spoken  with 
such  purity.*  After  thus  collecting  the  facts,  it  looks  as  if  the 
doctors  in  the  schools  of  the  East  invented. certain  stories  in 
regard  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  Galileans  (and  the  Judeans 
as  well)  by  which  to  amuse  themselves  or  their  pupils  at  the 
expense  of  their  brethren  in  Palestine.^ 

The  dialect  of  Galilee  is  referred  to  but  once  in  the  New 
Testament,  namely,  in  connection  with  Peter  at  the  trial  of 
Christ.     Of  this  event  there  are  four  accounts.*    The  "  speech," 

*  350-400  A.  D. 

■  See  Gfrorer,  117 ;  Ritter,  ii  258 ;  Robinson,  iL  391,  and  note. 

Note  on  the  difference  of  the  two  Tabnuds  here  referred  to :  **  Frankel 
shews  that  the  Babylonian  Tabnud  injures  the  more  correct  ideas  contained 
in  the  Jerusalem  Tabnud  by  many  unwarranted  additions  and  inexact  state- 
ments, and  has  given  examples  in  different  places  of  his  new  Monatschrift." 
— "  Steinschneider's  Jewish  Literature  (Eng.  Tr.  London,  1857),  p.  273. 

'Lightfoot,  L   170-172;  Graetz,  iii.  395;  Neubauer,  184,  185;  Buxtorf, 

Lexicon,  224,  225,  Art.  T?^ ;  Renan,  Lang.  Semitiques,  230  (his  only  autho- 
rities are,  however,  Lightfoot,  Buxtorf,  Fiirst,  Dukes,  and  Ewald).      No 
blame  to  Renan,  however,  for  the  authorities  can  be  reduced  to  a  very  few 
hints  in  the  Talmud. 
*  Matt,  xxvi  69-75 ;  Mark  xiv.  6&-72 ;  Luke  xxu.  54-62  ;  John  xviil  25-27. 
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or  peculiar  pronunciation  of  Peter  is  mentioned  by  Matthew 
only,^  for  the  words  "  and  thy  speech  agreeth "  in  Mark  xiv. 
70,  are  to  be  omitted.  It  is  often  alleged  that  Peter's 
"speech"  was  alluded  to  by  way  of  contempt.  This  passage 
and  the  one  in  Mark  are  the  only  evidence  which  Hausrath 
produces  to  prove  his  assertion  that  "  a  man  from  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  became  in  Judea,"  on  account  of  his  pronimciation, 
"  a  butt  of  ridicule."  *  But  no  contempt  was  here  either 
expressed  or  implied.  Peter  had  denied  a  certain  statement, 
and  the  bystanders,  to  justify  themselves,  without  any  thought 
of  ridicule  or  contempt,  said  simply,  "Your  speech  reveals 
you  to  be  a  Galilean,"  as  we  have  alleged.'  Sometimes  Acts 
ii.  7  is  referred  to  as  supporting  the  view  stated  above.  But 
there  could  hardly  be  a  more  unjust  use  of  the  passage.  The 
point  of  surprise  on  the  part  of  the  audience  was,  that  so  few 
men,  all  coming  from  the  same  region,  should  speak  all  the 
languages  of  the  world.  The  surprise  would  have  been  great 
if  the  speakers  had  all  come  from  either  Greece,  Italy,  or 
Babylon.  In  this  case  they  were  from  Galilea  But  nothing 
can  be  inferred  from  this  passage  which  is  in  any  way  deroga- 
tory to  the  character  of  the  Galileans.  Besides  the  above, 
there  are  no  other  passages  in  the  New  Testament  which  bear 
upon  the  matter  of  the  dialect  of  Galilee.  On  this  point 
Josephus  is  silent — a  significant  fact.  Thus,  neither  in 
Josephus,  the  New  Testament,  nor  the  Talmud,  is  there  any 
ground,  as  regards  dialect,  why  the  people  of  Jerusalem 
should  regard  with  contempt  the  people  of  Galilee ;  nor  is 
there  the  slightest  evidence  that,  on  this  grownd,  the  people 
of  Jerusalem  regarded  the  people  of  Galilee  with  any  such 
feeling  at  all.  Yet  this  matter  of  dialect  is  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  held  up  before  the  popular  mind  to 
prove  the  existence  of  this  'alleged  feeling  of  contempt 
Further,  what  a  splendid  instrument  this  matter  of  dialect 
would  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  Christ,  to  be 
used  against  Him  and  His  disciples  !  If  this  difference  of 
dialect  was  the  occasion  of  any  feeling  between  the  people  of 
the  two  sections,  if  on  this  account  the  Galileans  were  really 
laughing-stocks  in  Jerusalem,  then  what  stupidity  on  the  part 
of  Christ's  enemies  not  to  have  used  this  most  effective  means 

^  "NLafcl.  xxvv.  78.  »  Hausrath,  11. 
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for  silencing  Him  and  counteracting  His  influence.  The  silence 
of  Christ's  enemies  is  a  strong  argument  against  the  supposi« 
tion  that  on  the  ground  of  dialect  there  existed  among  the 
Jews  of  Jerusalem  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  the  Galileans. 
Another  alleged  ground  is  the  "  religious  looseness  "  which  is 
supposed  to  have  prevailed  in  Galilee.^  But  we  have  seen 
that  the  Galileans  were  stricter  in  regard  to  morals  than  the 
people  of  Judea,  and  that  the  former  adhered  more  closely  to 
the  law  than  the  latter,  while  the  latter  put  tradition  fore- 
most. These  facts  speak  for  themselves.  Another  ground  is, 
that  the  people  of  the  north  were  a  mixed  race.^  We  have 
shewn  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  thoroughly  Jewish. 
Another,  because  the  Galileans  would  not  be  dictated  to  by 
the  Doctors  of  Jerusalem.^  If  this,  in  so  far  as  it  is  fact  at 
all,  occasioned  any  feeling,  it  nowhere  appears,  or  is  even 
hinted  at.  Again,  Keim  makes  the  circumstance  that  John 
Hjrrcanus  sent  his  son  Alexander  Jannaeus,  the  subsequent 
king,  to  Galilee  to  be  brought  up,  imply  his  contempt  for 
Gralilee.*  Whereas  the  only  point  in  this  fact  is,  that 
Hyrcanus  wanted  his  son  out  of  his  sight — in  Galilee,  or 
anywhere  else,  where  he  would  not  see  him  again.  Again, 
Reim  presses  another  fact  altogether  too  far,  when  he  says 
that  "Antipater  regarded  his  younger  son,  the  youngster 
Herod  [but  he  was  then  twenty-five  I]  cw  sma/rt  enough-^  {iir 
tiichtig  genug — ^to  govern  Galilee,"  implying  the  very  opposite 
of  what  the  facts  indicate  as  given  by  Josephus.*  Herod  was 
sent  to  Galilee  because,  of  the  two  sons  of  Antipater,  he  was 
the  more  shrewd,  active,  and  capable.  Delitzsch  states  the 
popular  view  as  if  it  were  a  firmly  established  fact,  instead  of 
being,  as  it  really  is,  a  supposition  with  hardly  a  shadow  of 
proof :  his  words  are,  "  The  Judeans  regarded  the  Galileans 
with  proud  contempt,  just  as  the  Greeks  regarded  the 
Boeotians,  or  the  Parisians  the  people  of  Gascogne : "  •  which 

^  Haosratli,  L  11 ;  Keim,  i.  310. 

^  Hausrath,  i.  8.  9 ;  Schneckenburger,  114.  '  Keim,  i.  310. 

^  Keim,  i.  310.  Mb.,  i.  310. 

*  Jesus  und  HiUel,  p.  13.  We  conld  help  Delitzsch  by  pointing  oat  to  him 
a  remark  of  the  brilliant  Heine — applicable  to  Delitzsch's  view — a  remark  in 
regard  to  France  :  *'  By  France  I  mean  Paris  ;  for  wrhat  the  provinces  think 
is  of  no  more  importance  than  the  opinions  of  a  man^s  legs.  The  head  is  the 
seat  of  thonght." — H.  Heine's  De  TAllemagno,  Paris.  2  vols.  8to.  1885, 
Preface,  p.  12. 
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we  ore  ready  to  admit  as  soon  as  any  evidence  can  be  adduced 
in  support  of  it.  The  Christians  are  once  called  "  the  sect  of 
the  Nazarenes/'  and  alluded  to  as  such  in  one  other  instance  ;^ 
as  a  sect  obnoxious  to  the  Jews ;  but  in  neither  case  is  any 
contempt  implied  for  Galilee  or  Nazareth.  In  John  viL  41  all 
that  is  meant  is  that  the  people  universally  expected  Christ  to 
come  from  Bethlehem^  and  not  from  Galilee.  As  to  tbe 
statement  in  John  viL  52,  it  is  possible  that  the  speakers 
referred  to  tlie  prophet  alluded  to  in  ver.  40,  and  also  in  chap, 
vi.  14.*  But  if  they  really  meant  that  no  prophet  ever  came 
from  Galilee,  they  stated  what  they  knew  to  be  false, — ^that  is, 
supposing  that  they  possessed  even  the  commonest  knowledge 
of  their  own  history.  There  are,  besides  the  above,  no  other 
passage  in  the  New  Testament  which  bear  at  all  upon  our 
subject,  except  John  i.  45,  Nathanael's  words,  livhich  will  be 
considered  later. 

The  grounds  mentioned  above,  on  which  it  is  claimed  by 
some  that  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  the  Galileans  was  based, 
are  all  suppositions  of  later  times.  We  can  readily  imagine 
that,  on  the  part  of  Jerusalem  and  its  inhabitants,  there  was 
a  feeling  of  superiority  to  Galilee  and  the  Galileans.  Bat 
that  such  a  feeling  (of  the  existence  of  which  at  all  we  have 
no  proof)  ever  amounted  to  contempt,  or  even  to  sectional 
jealousy  or  prejudice,  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  in 
either  of  the  great  authorities, — namely,  the  New  Testament, 
Josephus,  and  the  Talmud.  Yet,  if  such  a  feeling  really 
existed,  it  must  have  appeared  somewhera  On  this  point, 
the  following  summary  of  facts  will  be  significant :  1.  On  a 
certain  occasion  of  distress  in  the  northern  province,  men- 
tioned in  1  Mac.  v.  14-23,  the  Maccabees,  though  belonging  to 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  rallied  nobly  for  the  defence  of  the  Gali- 
leans— their  brethren  of  the  north.  There  is  no  trace  of 
sectional  feeling  here.  2.  In  A.D.  51  the  Galileans  were 
attacked  at  Ginaea  by  the  Samaritans,  while  the  former  were 
on  their  way  to  a  feast  at  Jerusalem.  "  When  the  assassina- 
tion was  reported  at  Jerusalem,  the  populace  were  thrown 
into  a  state  of  confusion,  and,  deserting  the  festival,  hurried 
to  Samaria,"  to  revenge  the  outrage  committed  against  their 
brethren  of  the  north.'    Here  is  the  very  opposite  of  sectional 

^  A.ctB  xxiv .  5  -,  Txvm.  22,  2  jahn.  Bib.  Arch.  p.  25.  sea  22. 
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feeling  between  Judea  and  Galilee.  3.  Had  such  a  feeling 
existed,  it  would  have  cropped  out  at  the  great  feasts,  the 
common  occasions  for  the  display  of  ill-feeling  or  mad  passions, 
if  any  existed,  towards  any  person  or  party.  But  a  friendly 
feeling  always  appears ;  for,  4.  At  the  outbreak  at  Pentecost 
(May  31,  in  4  B.C.)  after  the  death  of  Herod,  Galileans,  Idumeans, 
men  from  Jericho  and  Perea,  join  with  the  Judeans  in  an  attack 
upon  Sabinus  and  the  Roman  troops,  and  apparently  there  is 
the  greatest  harmony  among  the  different  sections.*  6.  During 
the  governorship  of  Herod,  and  afterwards  during  his  reign 
(years  from  twenty-five  to  seventy  of  his  life),  and  during  the 
long  reign  of  Antipas  (forty-three  years)  and  the  short  reign  of 
Agrippa  I.,  and  the  governorship  of  Josephus,  in  all  the  events 
which  transpired  during  these  years,  there  is  no  trace  of  sectional 
feeling  or  j  ealousy.  6.  The  opposite  of  such  a  feeling  is  indicated 
by  the  visiting  back  and  forth  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  in 
Christ's  time.  7.  In  the  Jewish  war,  the  greatest  harmony 
prevails,  for  the  most  part,  between  Galilee  and  Judea.  8.  The 
silence  of  the  enemies  of  Christ  9.  The  silence,  on  this  sub- 
ject, of  the  New  Testament,  of  Josephus,  and  of  the  Talmud. 
If  Galilee  was  a  "  despised  province,"  if  "  the  Galileans  were 
looked  upon  with  contempt,"  ought  there  not  to  be  hints  of 
such  facts  sxyai&whtr^  ? 

XVIII.  Nazareth,  its  Character  and  probable  Size  ;  Origin 
of  the  Name  ;  not  so  isolated  as  is  supposed, — But  in  regard 
to  Nazareth,  some  have  apparently  felt  that  they  were  honour- 
ing Christ  in  proportion  as  they  were  able  to  make  his  earthly 
home  appear  insignificant  and  mean.  The  pictures  which 
have  been  drawn  of  the  "  meanness  "  of  Nazareth,  and  of  the 
"  poverty "  of  Christ's  family,  are  as  distressing  as  they  are 
untruthful.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  words  of  Nathanael 
have  not  been  misunderstood.  The  Greek  can  be  translated 
easily  ;  but  we  refer  to  the  spirit  of  the  words.  In  common 
with  all  the  pious  at  that  time,  Nathanael  expected  Christ  to 
appear  at  Bethlehem.*  Consequently,  any  one  who  should 
announce  that  he  had  appeared  elsewhere,  would  be  said  at 

1  Ant.  xvii  10.  2 ;  Wars,  ii.  3.  1. 

'  The  passage  in  Micah  v.  2  (comp.  Matt.  ii.  C),  left  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  the  Sanhedrin  as  to  the  birth-place  of  the  Messiah,"  i.e.  it  could  occur 
only  at  Bethlehem.  So  Nathanael  believed  with  the  rest.  Sec  Smitb!%  \^vc:;\.. 
Bib.  iii.  1907,  coL  1.  Art  "Messiah." 
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once  to  be  mistaken.  Tliis  is  a  striking  case,  we  think,  where 
too  strict  adherence  to  the  letter  does  violence  to  the  senti- 
ments of  the  speaker  and  to  the  well-known  facts  of  the  time. 
Nathanael,  in  his  surprise,  said  only,  '^  The  great  good  which 
we  expect  cannot  come  from  Nazareth,  because  scripture  has 
declared  that  he  must  come  from  Bethlehem."  Thus  the  words 
of  Nathanael  are  best  explained.  Thus,  also,  we  do  not  make 
this  man  whom  the  lips  of  the  Saviour  declared  to  be  "  an 
Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile,"  guilty  at  that  very 
moment  of  a  contemptible  spirit  of  neighbourhood  jealousy. 
Those  who  infer  from  the  ri  ayaAL^  of  Nathanael  that  Nazareth 
was  an  immoral  place,^  found  their  assumption  on  a  mere  fancy, 
which  is  supported  by  not  a  single  fact,  and  indeed,  is  contra- 
dicted by  all  we  know  of  the  place  and  people. 

Those  who  claim  that  Nathanael  meant  to  contrast  the 
insignificance  of  the  place  with  the  greatness  of  the  Messiah ' 
(as  Alford  and  others)  are  equally  wrong  ;  for  this  could  have 
been  said  of  Bethlehem,  where  He  was  expected  to  appear,  or, 
if  one  chose,  of  even  Jerusalem  itself,  had  he  appeared  there. 

It  is  often  said  that  Nazareth  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament,  nor  in  Josephus ;  implying  that  hence  it  must 
have  been  an  insignificant  place.  As  to  Josephus,  he  men- 
tions only  those  places  which  he  has  occasion  to ;  and  out  of 
the  two  hundred  and  four  cities  and  villages  of  Galilee  he 
mentions  only  about  forty.  Neither  is  Capernaum  mentioned, 
either  in  the  Old  Testament  or  the  Apocrypha,  and  but  once 
(perhaps  not  that)  in  Josephus.  Tet  we  know  it  viras  a  place 
of  importance. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  name  "  Nazareth,"  no  one  can  decide 
definitely.  At  the  same  time,  one  explanation  may  be  found 
to  be  more  probable  than  any  of  the  others.  We  reject  that 
which  derives  it  from  TJ3,  coraotCToied  or  devoted  to  God.  Also, 
that  which  makes  it  come  from  n.vi,  "f^y  Saviour.  Also,  the 
very  popular  one  which  Hengstenberg  in  his  Christology 
labours  for,  who  derives  it  fix)m  n^p,  a  shoot  or  sprout.  But  if 
the  word  were  to  contain  a  reference  to  the  Messiah  as  a 
sprout  or  branch  of  David,  it  should  have  been  some  form 
of  npy,  the  usual  word  for  "  branch,"  and  which  is  supposed  to 
have  direct  reference  to  the  Messiah.    But  the  explimation  of 

^  VLe^«x^  JohiLt  L  47,  on  wcod  iytMm. 
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Hengstenberg  (and  held  by  many  others)  is  very  improbable  ; 
for  was  it  ever  heard  of  to  name  a  place  from  a  certain  pro- 
phecy, and  from  a  certain  word  in  that  prophecy,  and  that 
years,  and  perhaps  centuries,  before  that  prophecy  was  ful- 
filled ?  A  town  could  hardly  have  failed  to  have  existed  on  so 
eligible  a  site  from  very  early  times.  The  hill  just  back  of 
the  present  town  is  spoken  of  by  every  one  as  commanding 
one  of  the  finest  prospects  in  Palestine.  It  could  not  have 
failed  of  a  name,  as  well  as  Hermon,  Tabor,  or  Gilboa.'  We 
have  long  had  the  impression,  confirmed  since  we  stood  on  the 
hill  itself,  that  the  name  of  the  town  and  the  hill  must  be  inti- 
mately connected,  or  perhaps  identical.  If  we  had  the  name 
of  the  latter,  we  should  know  that  of  the  former.  We  have 
already  shewn  that  to  the  New  Testament  writers  this  place 
was  a  'SfoKii,  and  never  a  xc5/ti7,  and  hence  of  size  and  import- 
ance, in  spite  of  modern  commentaries  and  sermons,  which 
insist  on  its  insignificance.  Keim  puts  the  probable  number 
of  its  inhabitants  at  *'  ten  thousand  souls  at  least."'  But  if  we 
receive  the  statement  of  Josephus,  before  quoted,  as  to  the 
towns  and  cities  of  Galilee,  we  may  suppose  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants  to  have  reached  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand.  We 
have,  then,  a  mountain  "city"  of  some  importance  and  of 
considerable  antiquity.  We  have  the  hill  back  of  the  town 
commanding  that  wonderful  prospect.  This  hill  must  have 
had  a  name.  We  have  the  word  v'i,  to  behold,  to  see,  to  look, 
and  then  to  watch,  to  guard.  In  the  latter  sense  {watch  or 
guard),  it  is  very  often  used  in  Hebrew  (perhaps  a  dozen 
times).  We  have  "j^i,  one  giuirding ;  and  nnvi  one  guard- 
ing, respectively  masculine  and  feminine.  nS^V3  construct 
ni^vj,  one  guarded  (fern.).  If  Nazareth  is  from  riniv^,  it  would 
signify  the  watched  or  guarded  one  (fem.),  i,e.,  the  hill-top 
seen  or  beheld  from  afar.  If  from  mvi,  we  have  the  one 
guarding  or  watching  (fem.),  i,e,,  the  hill  which  overlooks  a 
vast  region, — in  this  case  land  and  sea, — and  thus  guards  it. 
Both  these  facts  are  true  of  the  Nazareth-hill.  The  view  of 
Hitzig,  as  given  by  Tobler,'  making  the  name  refer  to  some 

^  See  Stanley,  S.  and  P.  395,  and  note,  about  mountains  in  aU  countries 
being  named  from  some  peculiarity  of  themselves  ;  also  Keim,  i.  320. 

«  Keim,  i.  318. 

'  Nazareth,  35  ;  Isa.  xi.  1,  is  the  only  place  where  "l^il  is  used  with  refer- 
ence to  Christ ;  compare  Alford's  Com.  on  Matt,  ii  23.  Both  the  forms 
Xazara,  and  Nazareth  appear  in  the  oldest  Greek  M^«  ^cATh^\;i&^%  ^^  ^^^>&& 
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helping  goddess  of  the  old  Canaanitish  times,  we  cannot 
adopt.  The  view  above  presented  is  one  which  seemed  to  us 
most  plausible,  and  which  we  had  written  out  and  adopted 
before  we  had  seen  Keim's  first  volume.  We  are  gratified  to 
find  that  he  connects  the  city  with  the  hill  as  to  the  origin  of 
its  name  ;  and  he  gives,  in  substance,  the  view  we  have  adopted. 
We  submit  this  as  the  most  natural  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  the  word  "  Nazareth."  It  cannot  be  charged,  as  every  one 
of  the  others  can,  with  being  **  far-fetched."  It  relieves  the 
name  from  any  theological  or  prophetical  character.  If  it 
was  to  have  a  theological  or  prophetical  import,  it  was  a  great 
mistake,  as  we  have  said,  to  derive  it  from  l)?i  instead  of 
from  npy.  njfp.  is  used  but  once  in  any  such  connection; 
while  npy  is  used  many  times. 

Much  is  said  about  the  ''  absolute  seclusion"  of  Nazareth  as 
the  home  of  Christ.  In  regard  to  this  point  the  following 
facts  are  important :  1 .  We  have  mentioned  the  probable  size 
of  the  place.  2.  The  Nazareth-hill  was  seen  and  known 
throughout  all  that  province,  in  Samaria  also,  and  by  the 
sailors  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  3.  Its  distance  firom  other 
places — three  short  days'  journey  from  Jerusalem ;  about  six 
hours  from  Ptolemais,  the  port  at  which  news  and  merchandise 
from  Rome  first  reached  Palestine  (as  regards  the  early 
receiving  of  news  and  merchandise  from  Bome,  Qalilee  had 
advantage  of  Jerusalem  and  Judea);  about  five  hours  from 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  ;  two  or  three  hours  from  Endor  and  Nain; 
two  hours  from  Mount  Tabor ;  about  one  hour  and  a  half  from 
Cana  of  Galilee ;  also  one  hour  and  a  half  from  Sepphoris, 
which  before  Christ's  time  was  the  capital  of  Galilee,  and  even 
remaining  so  until  Herod  Antipas  built  Tiberias,  in  A.D.  28.^ 

and  Hillel,  xiv.  note  ;  Keim,  i.  319,  note.  In  some  cases  Tiscliendorf  adopts 
'*  Nazara."  See  fuU  notes  and  refs.  on  this  subject  in  Tobler*8  "Nazareth,*' 
34,  35.  See  Art.  **  Kazarene,"  Smith's  Diet  Bib.  iii  2070,  and  anthontheiv 
referred  to.  Keim,  i.  319,  320,  and  note,  gives  a  very  full  discussion  of  the 
subject ;  also,  vol.  ii  421,  422 ;  where  is  a  multitude  of  refs.  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject.  Neubauer,  86, 190.  See  Furst's  Lexicon,  under  1VJ  ;  1»« 
does  not  allude  to  the  question  here  discussed ;  yet  one  cannot  read  his 
article  without  being  impressed  that  if  the  word  Naaartih  is  to  be  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  at  all,  it  must  come  from  this  root«  and  have  the  significa- 
tion which  we  have  given  and  adopted. 

*  On  these  distances,  see  Smith's  Diet.  Bib.  iiL  2072,  coL   2.  in  Art 
"Nazareth."    Tobler,  Nazareth,  1-8,  and  his  very  full  refs.    Date  of  building 
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4.  Doubtless,  roads  led  out  from  Nazareth  in  Christ's  time  in 
every  direction,  the  same  as  to-day.  "  The  main  road  for  the 
land  traffic  between  Egypt  and  the  interior  of  Asia  must  have 
been  the  great  highway  leading  past  Gaza,"  through  the  moun- 
tains at  Megiddo,  and  across  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  passing 
Nazareth  near  the  foot  of  Tabor,  and  thence  on  to  the  northern 
Jordan  and  Damascus.  If  the  caravan  routes  from  Tyre  and 
Sidon  passed  to  the  north  of  Nazareth,  that  from  Ptolemais  to 
Damascus  would  no  doubt  make  Tiberias  and  Capernaum  on 
its  line,  and  hence  would  pass  very  near  to  Nazareth/  6.  In 
proximity  to  the  capital  of  the  province,  Sepphoris, — which  is 
in  sight  from  the  Nazareth-hill,  and  only  one  hour  and  a  half 
to  two  hours  distant, — and  to  other  large  cities,  and  its  near- 
ness to  the  great  caravan  routes  of  commerce,  would  bring  it 
into  constant  intercourse  with  the  centres  of  business  and  news 
(Ptolemais,  Capernaum,  Tiberias,  Scythopolis,  Sepphoris,  and  of 
course  Damascus),  and  give  it,  in  this  respect,  very  important 
advantages,  which  they  should  consider  well  who  insist  upon 
the  "  great  obscurity  and  isolation  of  the  place" — a  supposition 
wholly  giatuitous,  as  is  seen  by  the  facts  now  presented/ 

After  what  we  have  thus  far  learned  of  Galilee,  it  sounds 
strange  enough  to  read,  especially  from  an  eminent  author, 
that  "Jesus  grew  up  among  a  people  seldom,  or  only  con- 
temptuously, named  by  the  ancient  classics,  and  subjected, 
at  the  time,  to  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  oppressor ;  in  a  remote 
and  conquered  province  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  in  the  darkest 
district  of  Palestine;  in  a  country  town  of  proverbial  insignifi- 
cance ;  in  poverty  and  manual  labour ;  in  the  obscurity  of  a 
carpenter's  shop ;  far  away  from  universities,  academies,  libra- 
ries, and  literary  or  polished  society,"  &c.^  The  whole  para- 
graph gives  an  entirely  wrong  impression  in  regard  to  the 
city  and  province  where  Christ  lived,  and  as  to  the  circum- 
stances of  his  early  life.    The  colouriTig  of  this  picture  is  false. 

»  On  Roads,  Ritter,  iv.  370 ;  Keiin,  I  322  ;  Ewald,  Hiat.  Isr.  iii.  261  t 
Robinson,  ii.  329  ;  see  full  account  in  Amaud,  chap.  xi.  pp.  217-226,  *'  Routcn 
Anciennes  et  Modemes  de  la  Palestine.'* 

«  Hausrath,  i.  4.  9  ;  Keim,  i.  312,  322. 

^  Schaff,  Person  of  Christ,  34.  In  regard  to  ''manual  labour,'*  it  should 
be  remembered  that  in  Christ's  time  it  was  a  disgrace  not  to  labour.  The 
most  eminent  teachers  engaged  regularly  in  "  manual  labour."  How  far  must 
Christ  have  gone  to  have  found  "universities,  academies,  and  libraries"? 
Surely  they  did  not  exist  in  Jerusalem,  if  that  is  tho  \K>m\. 
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XIX,  Summary  of  Results :  Oalilee  providentially  Jiited 
for  the  First  Reception  of  Christ  and  His  Gospel. — After  the 
careful  review  now  closed,  we  feel  justified  in  saying  that 
Galilee  at  the  time  of  Christ  was  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
fertile  portions  6f  the  earth.  Stretching  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  west  to  the  Jordan  and  the  sweet-watered 
Merom  and  Gennesareth  on  the  east ;  abounding  in  springs, 
rivers,  and  lakes — among  which  it6  once  hallowed  sea  was  the 
gem  and  pride  of  the  whole  country,  as  it  is  for  ever  dear  to 
Christian  hearts;  possessing  a  rare  and  delightful  climate, 
and  scenery  of  great  variety  and  beauty;  its  surface  never 
dull  or  monotonous,  but  infinitely  varied  by  plains  and 
valleys,  gentle  slopes  and  terraced  hills,  deep  ravines  and 
bold  peaks,  naturally  fortified  eminences  and  giant  mountains; 
its  soil  naturally  fertile,  but  forced  by  skilful  husbandry  to 
the  highest  state  of  productiveness,  until  this  province  was 
noted  for  the  perfection  and  abundance  of  its  fruits ;  Galilee 
thus  possessed  features  of  richness  and  beauty  rarely  if  ever 
combined  in  so  small  a  country  in  all  the  world  besides.  The 
surface  of  the  country  was  covered  with  wealthy  cities  and 
flourishing  towns,  and  crossed  in  many  directions  by  her 
"  way  of  the  sea"  and  other  great  thoroughfares,  which  were 
thronged  with  the  caravans  of  commerce.  Its  agriculture  and 
fisheries,  wine  and  oil  trade,  and  other  industries  were  in  the 
most  flourishing  condition,  being  managed  with  energy  and 
skill  by  a  people  who  knew  well  how  to  use  to  advantage  the 
resources  of  their  highly  favoured  country.'  Its  synagogues 
and  other  public  buildings  were  built  often  in  splendid  style 
and  at  great  expense.  Here  money  was  abundant,  and  easily 
raised  either  for  taxes,  heavy  tributes,  military  affairs,  or  for 
costly  dwellings  and  palaces.  Here  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  synagogal  service  and  to  the  instruction  of  children  were 
faithfully  attended  to,  and  here  were  found  teachers,  learned 
men,  missionaries,  poets,  and  patriots  of  the  highest  order. 

In  regard  to  the  character  of  the  Galileans,  it  is  claimed 
that  gold  and  dross  were  lying  side  by  side.'  But  even  those 
who  discover  in  them  a  great  deal  of  exterior  roughness,'  are 
compelled  to  admit  that  beneath  this  rough  surface  they 
possessed  a  fund  of  strength  and  talent  which  entitled  them 

^  QTOfeta,  iu.  394.  >  Keiin,  i,  316. 
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to  the  highest  regard.  But  much  of  a  positive  character 
can  be  said  in  their  praise.  Their  patriotism  in  national 
emergencies;  their  enthusiastic  loyalty  to  their  country's 
interests ;  their  general  adherence  to  the  law  of  Moses  in  pre- 
ference to  tradition,  which  ruled  and  hampered  the  public 
mind  in  Jerusalem  ;  their  interest  in  the  Temple  and  its 
solemn  feasts ;  their  deep-seated  and  inspiring  hope,  which 
looked  with  steadfast  gaze  towards  the  future — "  waiting  for 
the  redemption  of  Israel," — these  things  shew  that  the  Jews 
of  the  north,  at  least  equally  with,  and  perhaps  far  beyond, 
those  who  dwelt  beneath  the  very  shadow  of  the  Temple, 
maintained  within  themselves,  in  their  integrity,  some  of  the 
noblest  traits  of  the  Hebrew  nation.*  But  farther,  we  find 
the  Galileans  to  have  been  a  moral,  intelligent,  industrious, 
and  enterprising  people,  possessed  of  vigorous  minds  and 
healthy  bodies — "  healthy  as  their  own  climate  and  cheerful 
as  their  own  sky,'*' — a  people  familiar  with  their  own  law  and 
history,  and  not  wanting  in  the  finest  poetical  spirit;'  with 
the  disposition  and  ability  to  appreciate  in  the  main  the 
teachings  of  Christ ;  a  people  among  whom  were  found  most 
devoted  men,  "  Israelites  indeed  ; "  among  whom,  also,  devo- 
tion to  the  national  idea  reached  its  highest  development,  till 
at  last  they  rose,  a  solid  wall  of  patriot  hearts,  to  be  crushed 
by  the  all-conquering  power  of  Rome  ;  *  both  country  and 
people,  one  may  say  with  truth,  fitly  chosen  of  God  as  the 
training-place  of  those  men — Master  and  disciples — ^who  were 
to  move  the  world  ;  the  proper  soil  in  which  first  to  plant  the 
seeds  of  that  truth  which  was  destined,  ere  long,  to  be  spoken 
by  eloquent  lips  in  the  pulpits  of  Cesarea,  Antioch,  Constan- 
tinople, and  Rome. 

^  The  character  of  the  people  is  seen  in  the  very  great  honour  paid  by  them 
to  the  memory  of  Elijah  ;  see  this  eloquently  set  forth  in  Hausrath,  L  874. 

«  Keim,  L  812. 

^  Besides  the  poets  mentioned,  Mary,  the  mother  of  Christ,  shonld  be 
named  as  possessed  of  the  rarest  poetical  gifts. 

^  Schneckenburger,  p.  283,  '*  Das  Land  fiel  als  Opfer  der  messianischen 
Idee,  welche  es  gegentlber  der  Weltmacht  Rom's  realisiren  woUte.  Es  war 
sis  ob  die  ganze  Kraft  des  Judenthums  an  einen  Ort  zusammengedrangt 
worden  w&re,  imi  es  mit  einem  Schlage  za  vemichten." 
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By  Professor  H.  Allkyne  Nicholson,  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

The  Beginnings  of  Life.    By  H.  C.  Bastian,  M.D.,  F.RS.    London: 
Macmillan  &  Co..    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

IT  may  safely  be  said  that  there  is  no  question  at  present 
agitated  in  the  scientific  world  which  has  more  interest  for 
humanity  at  large  than  that  of  the  Nature  of  Life,  and  the 
manner  in  which  living  beings  originate.     Upon  the  decision 
of  this  question,  it  may  without  exaggeration  be  said,  depends 
to  a  large  extent  the  future  of  the  Christian  religion.    It 
touches  upon  beliefs  which  are  at  the  very  foundation  of  all 
religion ;    and   now  that  inquiry  has   once   commenced,  all 
thoughtful  men  must  wish  that  it  should  be  carried  out  to  the 
end,  as  quickly  but  as  thoroughly,  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  admit  of.     From  this  point  of  view,  if  from  no  other,  we 
can  cordially  thank  Dr  Bastian  for  his  work  on  "The  Beginnings 
of  Life."     He  has,  at  least,  done  good  service  in  assembling 
into  a  concrete  and  manageable  form   the  doctrines  of  the 
school  to  which  he  belongs,  and  he  further  deserves  our  grati- 
tude for  the  perfect  candour  with  which  his  conclusions  are 
always  stated.     These  conclusions  may  be  attacked  from  two 
sides,  and  from  both,  as  it  seems  to  us,  with  perfect  fairness. 
In  so  far  as  his  conclusions  are  purely  scientific,  they  are  open 
to  scientific  criticism,  both  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  facts 
alleged  to  be  observed,  and  also  as  to  the  justness  of  the 
deductions  drawn  therefrom.   In  so  far,  again,  as  his  conclusions 
are  at  variance  with  primitive  human  beliefs  as  to  the  exist- 
ence or  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  as  to  the  existence  of 
a  Supreme  Being,  arguments   derived  from  the  domains  of 
theology  or  moral  philosophy  may  legitimately  be  employed 
to  confute  them. 

Let  us  first  briefly  consider  the  general  conclusions  announced 
by  Dr  Bastian  as  the  results  of  the  investigations  which  he  has 
carried  out,  evidently  with  much  conscientious  labour.  Fore- 
most amongst  these  conclusions  must  be  placed  the  alleged 
establishment  of  the  occurrence  of  "  Spontaneous  Generation' 

'  From  the  Pnabyltrian  Quartcrtijand  Princeton  Review  for  October  lait. 
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(or,  as  the  author  prefers  to  call  it,  "Archebiosis")  as  an 
actual  and  common  natural  process.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
remark  that  this  doctrine  implies  the  organisation  and  develop- 
ment of  living  beings  from  dead  matter,  independently  of  the 
influence  of  any  pre-existing  being.  Thus,  Dr  Bastian  thinks 
that  he  can  prove  that  "  synthetic  processes  occurring  amongst 
the  molecules  of  colloidal  and  allied  substances  "  have  the 
power  to  "  engender  or  give  origin  to  a  kind  of  matter  pos- 
sessing that  subtle  combination  of  properties  to  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  apply  the  epithet  '  living.''*  He  thinks  he  can 
shew  that  "  both  crystalline  and  living  aggregates  appear  to  be 
constantly  separating  de  novo  from  different  fluids,  and  both 
kinds  of  matter  now  seem  to  be  naturally  formable  from  their 
elements."  He  thinks  that  *'  a  majority  of  scientific  men,  and 
a  large  section  of  the  educated  public  "  believe  that  spontane* 
ous  generation  took  place  once,  namely,  when  Kving  beings 
first  appeared  upon  the  globe ;  and  that  if  it  occurred  once, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  occurred  again,  and 
should  not  occur  now.  We  should  hardly  have  imagined  that 
so  prevalent  an  opinion  existed  as  to  the  former  occurrence  of 
"  Abiogenesis,"  but  we  are  willing  to  take  Dr  Bastian's  word 
for  it.  We  may  remark,  however,  that  the  known  facts  of 
geology  afford  no  support  to  the  view  that  the  primitive  popu- 
lation of  the  globe  was  introduced  upon  the  scene  in  any  such 
fashion.  Omitting  the  Eozoon  of  the  Laurentian  Rocks — which 
many  excellent  observers  do  not  regard  as  being  the  remains  of 
an  animal  at  all — the  earliest  known  forms  of  life  were  such  as 
could  not  by  any  possibility  have  been  produced  by  any  con- 
ceivable process  of  Archebiosis.  The  only  living  beings  which 
could  ever  be  imagined  to  arise  de  novo,  are  such  as  never 
could  leave  any  record  of  their  existence  in  the  rocks;  so 
that  if  ''a  majority  of  scientific  men"  hold  that  animals 
and  plants  were  originally  introduced  upon  the  globe  by 
spontaneous  generation,  they  merely  hold  a  view  which,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  can  never  be  supported  by  any  tangible 
evidence. 

Dr  Bastian  admits  that  it  is  "  invisible  colloidal  particles  " 
which  **  are  supposed  to  combine  and  undergo  re-arrangement 
in  order  to  produce  specks  of  new  bom  living  matter."  He 
does  not  seem  to  see  that  this  admission  is  absolutely  and 
altogether  fatal. to  his  argument,  that  is,  as  agoia^tt  t\i<^  iS^xciid<- 
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tive  beliet  If  the  supposed  **  colloidal  particles  *'  are  in  vmtfe, 
how  do  we  know  that  they  are  "  colloidal,"  or  how,  indeed,  can 
we  know  anything  whatever  as  to  their  nature  ?  Dr  Bastian 
chooses  to  believe  that  the  said  paiticles  are  dead ;  we  choose 
to  believe  that  they  are  alive,  and  what  is  more,  that  they 
have  proceeded  from  pre-existent  living  matter.  By  an  appeal 
to  what  authority  is  it  proposed  to  settle  the  question  ? 

That  such  specks  of  living  matter,  after  their  production 
from  the  above-mentioned  invisible  particles,  may  actually  be 
seen  to  develop  into  Fungus  germs.  Amoebae,  Monads,  and 
Ciliated  Infusorians,  we  can  well  believe ;  but  we  fail  to  see 
what  possible  bearing  this  can  have  on  the  question  as  to  the 
occurrence  of  spontaneous  generation.  Seeing  that  the  most 
experienced  microscopist  in  the  world  would  find  it  impossible 
to  determine  by  his  instrument  whether  a  given  ovum  were 
that  of  a  dog  or  a  worm,  we  need  not  wonder  that  we  cannot 
detect  the  diflfei'ences  which  may  exist  in  the  immensely  more 
minute  "  living  specks"  which  constitute  the  youngest  visible 
stages  of  Fungi,  Monads,  and  the  like.  That  these  living 
specks  are,  upon  this  evidence,  to  be  regarded  as  identical, 
and  to  have  been  formed  de  novo  out  of  dead  matter,  is  simply 
an  assertion  which  cannot  be  proved  and  has  not  even 
probability  in  its  favour. 

When,  again,  we  are  told  that  "  living  units  of  an  Algoid 
nature  can  actually  be  seen  to  be  "  converted  into  the  embryos 
of  large  and  complex  B.otifers,"  we  find  it  necessary  to  ask  a 
question  of  a  kind  of  which  every  careful  reader  of  this  work 
would  feel  inclined  to  ask  many.  We  are  expected  to  believe, 
in  effect,  that  some  of  the  lowest  plants  can  be  seen  to  develop 
bodily  into  animals,  and,  indeed,  into  animals  of  a  compara- 
tively high  grade  of  organization.  Now,  seeing  that  these 
''  units  of  an  Algoid  nature"  are  microscopic,  it  is  only  fair 
that  Dr  Bastian  should  tell  us  how  he  knows  that  they  were 
Algoid,  or  that  they  belonged  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  at  ofl. 
Of  course,  if  he  has  any  evidence  in  petto,  by  which  he  can 
prove  this  point,  we  will  succumb — when  it  is  produced.  In 
the  meanwhile,  no  evidence  of  the  kind  is  brought  forward, 
and  we  prefer  to  believe  what  most  naturalists  would  believe, 
that  any  such  dogmatic  reference  of  a  microscopic  cell  to  the 
animal  or  vegetable  kingdom,  is  simply  preposterous.  Suppose 
we  e\ee.\i  \A>\>^«^^r— w^  ^^  ^^ — >!ck»x.  \feA  ^oung  forms  of  certain 
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of  the  Rotifers  are  very  like  Algse  in  appearance,  and  that  iM% 
is  the  explanation  of  the  facts  observed  by  Dr  Bastian,  how 
does  he  propose  to  alter  our  unfortunate  prejudices?  The 
only  possible  proof  as  to  the  animal  or  vegetable  character  of 
these  microscopic  organisms,  is  an  appeal  to  their  life  history, 
which,  in  this  particular  case,  clearly  proves  them  to  be 
animals.  Assertions  of  this  nature  are  merely  a  melancholy 
proof  of  the  eflfect  of  pre-conceived  opinions  upon  the  mind. 

Finally,  we  are  asked  to  believe  not  only  that  living  matter 
proceeds  naturally  from  non-living  matter  (Archebiosis),  but 
that  living  beings  of  one  quite  distinct  kind  can  readily  be 
transformed  into  living  beings  of  quite  another  kind — just  as 
yellow  phosphorus  when  heated  to  a  certain  point  becomes  red 
phosphorus,  and  when  heated  still  further  passes  back  again 
into  yellow  phosphorus.  This  is  what  our  author  has  termed 
lieterogem.esis. 

Without  entering  into  this  matter  at  length,  we  will  merely 
remark  that  the  facts  recounted  by  Dr  Bastian  appear  to  come 
under  three  heads.  Some  of  them  appear  to  be  referable  to 
defects  of  observation,  and  are  too  incredible  to  be  accepted 
except  after  repeated  investigation  by  thoroughly  competent 
workers  with  the  microscope.  Others  are  doubtless  correct 
but  will  bear  a  totally  different  interpretation  to  that  put  upon 
them  by  Dr  Bastian.  Others,  lastly,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
being  more  than  peculiar  modes  of  development,  not  more 
remarkable  than  the  well-known  developmental  history  of  the 
Hydroid  Zoophytes,  and  probably  of  very  much  the  same 
essential  nature. 

The  above  being  the  general  results  arrived  at,  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  criticise  briefly  a  few  of  the  more  salient  points 
treated  of  in  these  remarkable  volumes,  anything  like  a 
detailed  survey  of  the  mass  of  material  here  accumulated  being 
altogether  out  of  the  question.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  to 
consider  the  doctrines  as  to  the  nature  of  life  and  its  connection 
with  the  physical  forces,  held  by  Dr  Bastian  and  the  scientific 
school  to  which  he  belongs.  These  doctrines  are  now  tolerably 
familiar  to  the  reading  public,  and  if  they  do  not  improve  upon 
acquaintance,  it  is  certainly  not  from  any  lack  of  energy  on  the 
part  of  those  who  advocate  them.  Stated  shortly,  these 
doctrines  may  be  said  to  comprise  three  principal  ^io^qc^x^Ksai^, 
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Firstly,  it  is  believed  that  force  and  matter  are  absolutely 
inseparable,  that  "  one  cannot  exist  without  the  other,"  and 
that  they  are  merely  "two  aspects  of  something  one  and 
indivisible/*  Secondly,  it  is  believed  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  "  vital  force,"  and  that  what  we  call  "life"  is  merely 
a  form  of  one  of  the  physical  forces,  namely,  a  mode  of  motion. 
Thirdly,  it  is  held  that  the  spiritual  life  of  man  is  the  same  in 
kind  as  his  physical  life,  and  this  also  is  nothing  more  than  a 
modification  of  some  physical  force,  that  "  sensation  and 
thought  are  the  products  of  molecular  changes  taking  place  in 
nerve-organs,"  and  that  the  spiritual  phenomena  of  man  are 
inseparable  from  the  matter  by  which  they  are  manifested 
In  fact,  since  matter  and  force  are  "  absolutely  inseparable,'' 
we  arc  to  believe  that  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
regard  as  our  "  soul,"  is  merely  some  subtile  form  of  ordinary 
matter.  Dr  Bastian  does  not,  perhaps,  put  it  quite  so  plainly 
as  this ;  but  this  is  exactly  what  it  amounts  to  when  stripped 
of  verbiage. 

How  any  one  who  is  not  pledged  beforehand  to  certain  doc- 
trines, can  promulgate  theories  of  this  nature  as  if  they  were 
established  and  universally  accepted  beliefs,  about  which  there 
could  be  no  diflference  of  opinion,  passes  our  comprehension. 
Every  one,  we  presume,  will  admit  that  as  we  live  in  a  material 
world  and  inhabit  a  material  body,  we  cannot  become  cognizant 
of  any  physical  force  except  through  the  medium  of  matter ; 
or,  in  other  words,  such  force  can  only  manifest  itself  by  means 
of  matter.  Nothing,  however,  would  be  a  more  unwarrantable 
deduction  from  this  admission  than  the  conclusion  that  force 
has  no  existence  except  as  a  form  of  matter.  It  Ttuiy  be  so,  but 
no  possible  proof  can  be  brought  forward  that  it  is  so.  So  far, 
at  any  rate,  as  our  spiritual  essence  is  concerned,  we  should 
imagine  that  most  men  have  a  pretty  strong  conviction,  derived 
from  inherent  feelings  and  based  upon  primeval  instincts,  that 
it  is  not  so.  Most  men,  we  should  imagine,  are  conscious  of 
having  within  them  a  power  which  is  independent  of  and  can 
control  the  forces  of  the  outer  world,  which  will  not  cease  to 
exist  when  separated  from  the  body,  and  which  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  "  aspect "  of  matter.  In  short,  we  cannot 
regard  this  theory  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  complete 
abandonment  of  the  belief  in  the  inmiortality  of  the  soul  as 
a  d\stmc\i  eaXivX.^. 
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To  say,  as  Professor  Frankland  has  said,  than  "  an  animal, 
however  high  its  organization,  can  no  more  generate  (that  is, 
actually  create)  an  amount  of  force  capable  of  moving  a  grain 
of  sand,  than  a  stone  can  fall  upwards,  or  a  locomotive  drive  a 
train  without  fuel,"  is  true  enough ;  but,  after  all,  what  does 
it  amount  to  when  fairly  examined  ?  No  one  says,  or  supposes, 
that  man,  or  any  other  animal,  can  create  physical  force.  What 
it  is  necessary  to  assert  is  simply  that  man  is  the  seat  of  some- 
thing in  virtue  of  which  he  can  subdue,  regulate,  and  combine 
the  physical  forces  of  the  universe  to  his  own  ends.  Man  can- 
not create  the  force  necessary  to  drive  a  locomotive  or  even  to 
move  a  grain  of  sand,  but  he  can  Tnake  the  locomotive,  and 
when  made  he  can  compel  certain  of  the  physical  forces  to 
drive  it.  What  modification  of  physical  force  can  do  the  like? 
When  will  sun-force  make  an  Atlantic  cable  for  us,  not  to 
speak  of  making  a  man  for  us,  as  we  are  virtually  asked  to 
believe  ?  In  the  words  of  Dr  Lionel  JBeale,  we  must  consider 
the  vast  diflference  which  there  is  between  power,  force,  and 
property : 

"  Power  is  capable  of  activity ;  it  may  design,  arrange,  form,  oonstruot, 
baild.  Property  is  passive  and  belongs  to  the  material  particles,  and  is 
no  more  capable  of  destruction  than  the  particles  themselves.  Force  differs 
from  property,  in  that  its  form  or  mode  may  be  changed  or  conditioned  and 
assume  other  forms,  and  be  afterwards  restored  to  the  original  one.  Power 
may  cease  and  vanish,  but  property  is  retained,  and  force,  in  one  form  or 
other,  is  persistent.  Neither  matter,  nor  force,  nor  property,  oan  wholly 
disappear ;  but  all  order,  design,  arrangement,  guidance,  form,  structure, 
construction,  may  vanish.  Power  alone  imposes  upon  the  material  the 
wonderful  order  which  everywhere  manifests  itself  in  nature.  The  pro- 
perty of  the  material  renders  such  imposition  possible,  but  does  not  effect 
it." 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  we  may  **  reduce  the  visible 
phenomena  of  life  to  mechanical  attractions  and  repulsions  " 
(Tyndall) ;  but  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  if  the  most  essential 
phenomena  of  life  are  "  visible  "  ?  And,  in  any  case,  suppos- 
ing that  every  phenomenon  of  life  were  accompanied  by 
molecular  movement,  is  the  accompanvmeini  to  be  regarded 
as  identical  with  the  thing  which  it  constantly  accompanies  ? 
Is  it  philosophical  to  consider  the  essential  condition  of  a 
phenomenon  as  being  the  phenomenon  itself?  It  has  been 
alleged  that  all  forms  of  mental  activity  are  associated  with 
molecular  movement  of  part  of  the  brain,  though  eiL<e.^\i^T!&» 
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phyaiologista  can  be  found  to  diaae 
assertioD.  Admitting,  however,  for  th 
such  molecular  movement  is  an  essent 
in  thU  our  present  state  of  being,  are 
ing  therefrom,  that  thought  t«  nothinj 
particles  1  Upon  similar  reasoning, 
never  exhibits  himself  to  his  fellow- 
with  his  dog,  we  may  be  justified  in  < 
is  the  dog. 

To  assert,  again,  as  the  aboverquot 
asserts,  that  "  at  the  present  moment  i 
science,  all  our  art — Flato,  Shakespeai 
— are  potential  in  the  fires  of  the  van 
but  it  is  in  a  sense  which  renders 
piatituitti,  instead  of  the  brilliant  an 
which  it  might  on  cursory  inspection 
in  the  sense  merely  that  our  material 
by  the  sun.  It  is  quite  certain  tbatii 
Shakespeare,  Plato,  and  Newton  woul 
upon  our  globe.  Nor,  if  the  sun  s 
light  and  heat,  will  there  be  any  f 
riatos ;  but  then  there  will  be  no  mei 
it  docs  not  appear  to  us  to  matter  mu( 
looked  into,  it  appears  that  Dr  Tyndi 
is  really  doing  no  more  than  impar 
information  that  we  cannot  live  witl 
bably  he  himself  would  interpret  h 
positive  and  radical  sense,  but  it  woul 
he  could  not  bring  forward  the  smallei 

As  a  corollary  of  the  physical  th< 
necessary  to  the  theory,  Dr  Bastian  s^ 
"  organisation  "  is  the  cause  of  life,  i 
that  a  living  being  possesses  organisi 
He  also  devotes  a  considerable  por 
endeavour  to  shew  the  correctness  • 
force "  is  a  correlate  of  the  ordinary 
vital  phenomena  are  merely  the  ri 
modified,  transformed,  or  conditioned 
"  passage  through  the  organism." 

The  view  that  vital  force  is  indepe 
acnca,  onii  \%  &  '^eKa.^vc  ^^vet  reeiden 
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which  "  conditions  or  transforms  the  physical  forces,  in  order 
that  they  give  rise  to  the  most  varied  vital  phenomena/'  he 
entirely  discredits,  though  much  of  the  reasoning  is  of  the 
lowest  description,  consisting  either  of  baseless  assertions,  or 
of  misconceptions  of  the  views  of  his  opponents.  The  chief 
argument,  perhaps,  that  Dr  Bastian  brings  forward  in  support 
of  his  views  is,  that  "  if  the  vital  or  directive  power,  resident 
in  each  particle  of  a  living  being,  be  other  than  a  transformed 
physical  force,  it  must  be  one  which — in  spite  of  the  well- 
known  formula  '  €0?  nihilo  nihil  Jit ' — is  capable  of  indefinite 
self-multiplication.  Either  such  force  must  be  continually 
springing  into  being  without  a  caiwe— originating  itself,  or 
growing  out  of  nothing — ^which  is  an  absurdity ;  or  else  within 
the  human  ovum,  or  that  of  any  other  animal,  there  must  be 
locked  up  in  this  one  tiny  microscopic  cell,  the  whole  of 
the  peculiar  vital  power  which  is,  afterwards  to  diflFuse  itself 
throughout  the  body."  The  idea  of  vital  force,  or  any  other 
force,  springing  continually  into  being  without  a  cause,  is,  of 
course,  "an  absurdity;"  but  then  we  are  not  aware  that  any 
one  of  the  modem  vitalists  ever  entertained  such  an  idea.  Dr 
Bastian  does  not  seem  to  be  aware,  however,  that  there  are 
foolish  people  who  still  believe  in  a  First  Cause,  and  who  still 
cling  fondly  to  the  idea  that — 

^  All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupeDdoos  whole, 
Whose  body  nature  is,  and  Grod  the  soul.'' 

How  does  Dr  Bastian's  reasoning  touch  the  old  and  vener- 
able belief  that  the  constant  origination  of  vital  force  proceeds 
from  a  Supreme  Being,  in  whom  we  "  live,  move,  and  have  our 
being"?  Is  such  a  notion  too  unphilosophical  to  be  even 
seriously  discussed  ?  What  if  we  assert  that  whilst  mind  may 
exist  without  matter,  matter  cannot  exist  without  mind,  and 
that  living  beings  are  vivified  by  influx  from  the  universal 
Mind,  in  whom  alone  are  the  springs  of  existence,  and  with 
whom  is  "  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning  *'  ?  We 
may,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  safely  declare  that  Dr  Bastian,  in 
the  present  state  of  his  knowledge,  will  find  it  impossible  to 
disprove  the  above  view,  by  any  process  of  reasoning,  or  by 
any  facts  at  his  command.  In  the  words  of  Dr  Hutchison 
Stirling : 

^  This  universe  is  not  an  accidental  cavity,  in  which  an  accidental  dust 
has'  beea  accidentally  swept  into  heaps  for  the  accidental  evolutioti  ol 
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the  majestic  spectacle  of  organic  and  inorganic  life.  That  majestic 
s|>ectacle  ia  a  spectacle  as  plainly  for  the  eye  of  reason  as  any  diagram 
of  mathematics.  That  majestic  spectacle  could  have  been  constructed, 
vxM  constructed,  only  in  reason,  for  reason,  and  by  reajson.  Fi*om  beyond 
Orion  and  Pleiades,  across  the  green  hem  of  earth,  up  to  the  imperial 
personality  of  man,  all,  the  furthest,  the  deadest,  the  dostest,  is  for  fusion 
in  the  invisible  point  of  the  single  Ego — which  alone  glorifies  it.  For  the 
subject,  and  on  the  model  of  the  subject,  all  is  made." 

We  have  no  wish  to  import  the  odiuTti  theclogicwni  into 
this  discussion ;  still  less  do  we  wish  to  say  anything  which 
Dr  Bastian  could  regard  as  personal,  the  more  especi^y  as  it 
is  not  always  safe  to  deduce  a  writer's  religious  beliefs  from 
his  scientific  opinions.  We  cannot  avoid  saying,  however, 
that  we  have  read  with  pain  the  following  passage  in  his 
pages : 

"  A  force  independent  of  the  correlated  series  of  physical  forces,  and 
yet  capable  of  perpetual  existence,  with  apparently  undiminished  powers 
in  spite  of  an  almost  infinite  number  of  divisions  and  sub-divisions, 
surely  there  are  few  who  will  believe  that  such  a  force  can  exist  The 
doctrine  is  absolutely  inconceivable,  it  cannot  be  realised  in  thought" 

We  should  hope  that  there  are  very  many  who  can  and  will 
believe  in  just  such  a  force,  for  we  do  not  see  otherwise  how  it 
is  possible  to  retain  the  conception  of  a  Supreme  Being.  Nay, 
more,  instead  of  seeing  anything  ''absolutely  inconceivable" 
in  this  belief,  we  look  upon  it  as  distinctly  natural  to  the 
human  mind,  as  according  thoroughly  with  men's  mental  con- 
stitution, we  had  almost  said  as  an  "  instinctive  "  conception. 
It  is  true  that  such  a  conception  is  beyond  our  comprehension, 
but  space  and  time  are  conceptions  equally  beyond  our 
comprehension,  and  yet  we  do  not  think  of  doubting  their 
existence,  at  any  rate,  as  necessary  forms  of  thought  In 
fact,  if  we  are  only  to  believe  what  we  can  ec/mprehend,  we 
must  believe  nothing,  for  the  comprehension  of  one  finite 
thing  would  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  Infinite.     As  the  poet 

says  of  the  weed : 

"  —  If  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  Grod  and  man  is." 

Why,  asks  Dr  Bastian  again,  should  a  *'  special  force "  be 
needed  "  to  effect  the  transformation  of  physical  forces  into 
those  modes  of  energy  which  are  active  in  the  manifestatioDS 
of  living  beings,  whilst  no  peculiar  force  is  deemed  necessarj 
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to  effect  the  transformation  of  one  mode  of  physical  force  into 
any  other  mode  of  physical  force  ? "  Truly  it  is  marvellous 
that  any  one  should  miss  the  answer  to  such  a  question. 
Why,  we  may  in  turn  ask,  when  we  see  a  locomotive,  do  we 
imagine  that  we  see  the  work  of  a  special  force  ?  We  do  so, 
because  we  know  that  all  the  physical  forces  of  the  universe, 
modified,  combined,  or  "transformed  "  in  any  way  we  please, 
would  never  "  transform  "  themselves  into  a  locomotive.  We 
know  that  in  the  shaping  of  the  locomotive  was  concerned 
some  power,  with  the  capacity  of  subduing  and  commanding 
the  physical  forces.  Similarly,  when  we  see  a  man,  "  a  white 
European  man,  standing  on  his  two  legs,  with  his  two  five- 
fingered  hands  at  his  shacklebones,  and  miraculous  head  on 
his  shoulders,''  we  rightly  conclude  that,  being  at  least  as 
wonderful  and  complicated  as  a  locomotive,  some  ''special 
force  **  must  have  been  at  work  in  his  production.  At  any 
rate,  it  remains  for  the  advocates  of  the  New  Decalogue  to 
show  us  not  only  hmv  a  man  may  be  produced  by  the  "  trans- 
formation "  of  some  force,  but  that  he  actually  is  so  produced. 
When  they  can  demonstrate  this,  we  will  believe  it^  but  in  the 
meanwhile  we  confess  we  "are  for  the  angels."  We  most 
heartily  endorse  the  views  put  forward  on  this  subject  by  Dr 
Beale,  as  to  the  total  impotence  of  the  physical  forces  so  far  as 
construction  is  concerned : 

"  Force  is  actually  opposed  to  oonstructioD,  and  before  anything  can  be 
built  up,  the  tendencies  of  force  must  be  overcome  hj  formative  agency 
or  power.  Unless  force  is  first  conquered,  and  then  regulated  and 
directed,  structure  will  not  be  evolved.  Force  may  destroy  and  dissi- 
pate, but  it  cannot  build  ;  it  may  disintegrate,  but  it  cannot  fashion  ;  it 
may  crush,  but  it  is  powerless  to  create.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  would  be 
possible  to  adduce  a  dogma  more  unfounded  than  the  dogma  that  the  ' 
sun  forms  or  builds,  constructs  or  resolves  itself  into  an3rthing  that  pos- 
sesses structure,  and  is  capable  of  performing  definite  work  of  any  kind 
for  any  purpose." 

To  sum  up  Dr  Bastian's  views,  he  believes  that  the  pro- 
perties of  living  beings  ''  are  as  much  dependent  upon  the 
mere  qualities  and  nature  of  the  material  aggregate  which 
displays  them  as  the  properties  of  a  metal  or  the  properties  of 
a  crystal  are  the  results  of  the  nature  and  mode  of  collocation 
of  the  atoms  of  which  these  bodies  are  composed."  He  be- 
lieves that,  "philosophically  speaking,  there  can  be  no  abrupt 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  living  and  not  lv)\\i<^^    ^<^ 
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believes  that  "  living  things  are  peculiar  aggregates  of  ordinary 
matter  and  ordinary  force,  which,  in  their  separate  states,  do 
not  possess  the  aggregate  of  qualities  known  as  'Life.'* 
Finally,  he  believes  that  ''the  transition  ; must  be  most 
gradual"  between  the  ordinary  states  of  dead  matter  and 
living  beings.  We  cannot  stop  further  to  examine  these 
assertions.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  simply  denying 
that,  confidently  as  they  are  put  forward,  they  have  been  in 
any  way  proved  by  Dr  Bastian. 

We  pass  on  now  briefly  to  consider  what  proofs  are  brought 
forward  by  Dr  Bastian  as  to  the  occurrence  of  "  Archebiosis," 
the  "  Spontaneous  Generation  "  of  older  writers,  the  "  Abioge- 
nesis  "  of  Huxley — ^namely,  the  occurrence  of  the  formation  of 
living  beings  (2^  novo  out  of  dead  matter,  without  the  agency 
of  a  pre-existing  living  being.  Confessedly— even  by  Dr 
Bastian — ^we  cannot  form  living  beings  directly  out  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  the  other  primary  constituents 
of  the  "  matter  of  life.''  Confessedly,  also,  the  actual  passage 
of  dead  molecules  into  living  matter  has  never  been  seen,  and 
cannot  be  demonstrated.  Upon  what,  then,  does  Dr  Bastian 
rely  in  his  argument  for  the  daily  occurrence  of  Abiogenesis  ? 
In  his  preface,  he  states  that  the  question  turns  almost  wholly 
upon  the  d&  novo  origin  of  Bacteria,  and  we  are  very  willing 
that  the  question  should  be  narrowed  to  this  point.  In  the 
first  place,  then.  What  are  Bacteria,  and  what  are  the  pheno- 
mena of  their  origin  ?  K  we  take  any  fluid  containing  an 
organic  substance  in  solution,  and  allow  it  to  be  exposed  to  air 
in  a  moderately-warm  place,  we  should  find  that,  in  a  time 
varying  from  a  few  hours  to  a  few  days,  a  whitish  scum  or 
pellicle  would  form  upon  its  surface.  If  the  fluid  be  now 
examined  with  the  microscope,  it  is  found  to  swarm  with 
exceedingly-minute  moving  particles  or  molecules,  along  with 
short,  staff-shaped  or  rod-like  bodies,  which  also  move  about 
more  or  less  actively,  and  which  constitute  what  are  known  as 
Bacteria.  The  scum  is  likewise  found  to  be  composed  of  "  a 
dense  superficial  aggregation"  of  these  same  molecules  and 
Bacteria.  What  the  Bacteria  actually  are  nobody  knows; 
but  it  is  most  probable  that  they  are  referable  to  the  lowest 
forms  of  plants.  By  Dr  Bastian — ^but  upon  no  ascertainable 
evidence— they  are  regarded  as  being  neither  animals  nor 
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vegetables,  but  as  being  orgaDism  of  an  intermediate  grade. 
The  visible  phenomena  of  the  origin  of  Bacteria  are  thus 
described  by  Dr  Bastian.  Examining  a  drop  of  the  fluid, 
immediately  after  its  preparation,  with  the  higher  powers  of 
the  microscope,  a  portion  is  selected  in  which  no  visible  solid 
particles  can  be  detected.    Watching  this  carefully, 

**  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  hours,  faint  and  ill-defined  whitish  specks, 
less  than  1-50,000  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  make  their  appearance  pretty 
evenly  disposed  throughout  the  field  of  view.  These  are  at  first  almost 
motionless — exhihiting  only  the  merest  vibrations,  but  no  progressive 
movements.  They  gradually  become  more  distinct,  assume  a  sharper 
outline,  and  after  a  variable  time  some  of  them  develop  into  distinct 
Bacteria,  At  first  they  exhibit  gentle  oscillations  and  tremblings  only, 
though  gradually  they  display  the  more  characteristic  darting  move- 
ments." 

The  above  being  the  essential  phenomena  which  characterise 
the  formation  of  Bacteria,  let  us  now  see  what  explanation  can 
be  given  of  the  facts — facts  which  every  one  allows,  and  which 
indeed  every  one  can  readily  verify  for  himself.  So  far  as 
direct  observation  is  concerned,  Dr  Bastian  admits  that  nothing 
can  be  positively  proved,  and  that  we  are  left  with  only  two 
possible  alternatives.  Either  the  Bacteria  "have  l)een  de- 
veloped from  a  multitude  of  pretty  evenly-disseminated 
invisible  germs,  or  they  have  been  produced  de  novo  in  the 
fluid  by  a  process  of  Archebiosis."  Thus,  as  Dr  Bastian 
further  admits,  the  question  passes  beyond  the  reach  of  actual 
demonstration.  He  can  never  convince  us  that  there  were  no 
invisible  germs  in  the  fluid  to  begin  with,  and  we  can  never 
convince  him  that  such  germs  were  present.  Each  of  us, 
therefore,  is  entitled  to  retain  his  own  opinion  upon  this 
portion  of  the  subject. 

Failing  direct  observation,  we  still  have  the  test  of  vital 
resistance  to  heat,  which  has  usually  been  regarded  as  a  very 
safe  and  reliable  ona  If,  namely,  the  fluid  experimented 
upon  be  first  exposed  to  a  sufficient  temperature,  and  be  then 
hermetically  sealed  up,  it  is  alleged  that  all  living  beings 
existing  beforehand  in  the  fluid  must  necessarily  be  destroyed ; 
so  that  if  any  living  organisms  are  found  in  the  fluid  at  the 
end  of  the  experiment,  they  must  necessarily  have  been 
produced  de  novo,  by  a  process  of  Abiogenesis.  There  are, 
however,  three  things  to  observe  here.  In  the  first  place,  all 
experiments  undertaken  with  a  view  of  proving  the  vital 
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resistaDce  to  heat,  can  only  be  undertaken  with  adult  organ- 
isms, or,  at  any  rate,  with  organisms  so  far  advanced  in  growth 
as  to  be  visible  under  the  higher  powers  of  the  microscope. 
It  is  open  to  any  one  to  maintain  that  the  facts  ascertained  as 
to  the  heat  which  can  be  endured  by  visible  organisms  have 
no  bearing  on  the  question  as  to  the  vital  resistance  to 
heat  possessed  by  the  unknown  or  invisible  germs  of  these 
organisms.  Adult  Bacteria  may  very  possibly  be  uniformly 
destroyed  by  a  given  temperature  (from  127°  to  140^,  but 
this  proves  nothing  as  to  the  possible  temperature  that  the 
invisible  germs  of  Bacteria  may  be  able  to  withstand.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  sufficient,  as  alleged  by  Dr  Bastian,  "  to  know 
what  are  the  limits  of  vital  resistance  to  high  temperatures 
possessed  by  spores  of  Fungi  on  the  one  hand,  and  Bacteria 
and  Vibriones  on  the  other."  We  can,  of  course,  prove  nothing 
as  to  the  qualities  of  invisible  germs,  so  that  Dr  Bastian*8 
argument  involves  a  serious  fallacy.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of 
direct  observation,  the  question  passes  beyond  the  reach  of 
actual  demonstration.  We  are  quite  at  liberty,  if  we  choose, 
to  believe  that  the  unknown  and  invisible  germs  of  Bacteria 
are  capable  of  surviving,  uninjured,  exposure  to  temperatures 
which  are  unconditionally  fatal  to  the  adult 

In  the  second  place,  opinions  are  by  no  means  at  one  as  to 
the  exact  temperature  which  is  fatal  to  some  of  these  low 
organisms,  even  the  visible  ones.  Thus,  Dr  Bastian  seems  to 
think  that  212®  is  unconditionally  fatal;  but  Dr  Crace-Calvert's 
experiments  would  seem  to  shew  that  Vibriones  can  survive  a 
temperature  of  300**.  There  is,  further,  no  absolute  proof  that 
these  inconceivably  minute  particles  are  actually  raised  in  all 
cases,  at  any  rate,  to  the  temperature  of  the  fluid  in  which 
they  are  immersed. 

In  the  third  place,  there  is  still  no  unanimity  as  to  the 
actual  results  obtained  in  this  way  by  experiments  on  oiganic 
fluids  which  have  been  exposed  to  high  temperatures  and  then 
hermetically  sealed  a^inst  the  entrance  of  air.  Dr  Bastian 
alleges  that  he  has  almost  uniformly  obtained  positive  results 
from  these  experiments,  and  we  select  one  out  of  many,  as  an 
example : 

A  strong  infusion  of  turnip,  rendered  alkaline  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  liquor  potassae,  and  having  a  few  muscular  fibres  of 
a  cod-flsh  added  to  it,  was  submitted  for  twenty  minutes  to  a 
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temperature  of  from  270°  to  275°  Fahr.,  and  subsequently, 
while  still  at  this  heat,  hermetically  sealed  against  the  entrance 
of  air.  It  was  then  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  from  70® 
to  80**  Fahr.,  and  was  also  exposed  to  the  action  of  direct 
sunlight. 

'*  The  vacuum  having  been  ascertained  to  be  partially  preserved,  the 
neck  of  the  flask  was  broken  two  months  after  the  date  of  its  preparation. 
.  .  .  .  The  fluid  was  very  slightly  turbid,  and  there  was  a  well- 
marked  sediment,  consisting  of  reddish-brown  fragments,  and  a  light, 
flocculent  deposit.  On  microscopical  examination,  the  fragments  were 
found  to  be  portions  of  altered  muscular  fibre,  whilst  the  flocculent 
deposit  was  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  granular  aggregations  and 
Bacteria.  In  the  portions  of  fluid  and  deposit  which  were  examined, 
there  were  thousands  of  Bacteria  of  most  diverse  shapes  and  sizes,  either 
separate  or  aggregated  into  flakes.  There  were  also  a  large  number  of 
monilated  chains  of  various  lengths,  though  mostly  short  ;  a  large 
number  of  small  spherical  Tonda  cells,  with  mere  granular  contents,  and 
a  smaller  number  of  ovoid,  vacuolated  cells.  There  were,  in  addition,  a 
considerable  number  of  brownish,  nucleated  spores,  gradually  increasing 
in  size  from  mere  specks,  about  1-30,000  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  up  to 
bodies  1-2,500  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and  also  a  small  quantity  of  a 
mycelial  filament,  having  solid  protoplasmic  contents,  broken  at  intervals 
and  bearing  bud-like  projections,  each  of  which  was  capped  with  a  single 
spore." 

In  other  experiments  substantially  the  same  results  were 
obtained,  even  when  solutions  of  certain  salts  were  substituted 
for  organic  fluids. 

Even  admitting,  as  we  cannot  do,  that  all  sources  of  fallacy 
had  been  avoided  in  these  extremely  delicate  and  diflficult 
pieces  of  manipulation,  in  which  the  largest  objects  we  have 
to  deal  with  are  about  1-3000  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  whilst 
the  smallest  are  certainly  invisible  to  the  highest  powers  of 
the  microscope  known  to  us, — even  admitting  this  for  a 
moment,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  other  admirable  and 
thoroughly  reliable  observers  have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  same  results  as  Dr  Bastian  in  similar  experiments.  Thus, 
both  Professor  Frankland  and  Dr  Burdon  Sanderson  failed  to 
obtain  any  evidence  of  life  in  solutions  which  had  been  pre- 
viously highly  heated,  and  subsequently  hermetically  sealed 
against  the  air.  One  positive  result,  if  absolutely  certain  and 
free  from  any  conceivable  fallacy,  would  of  course  outweigh 
any  number  of  negative  results ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  the 
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above  can  be  predicated  of  the  results  obtained  by  Dr  Bastian. 
We  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  was  plenty  of  room  for 
fallacy,  and  even  if  the  results  of  the  experiments  are  to  be 
accepted,  we  still  think  that  they  may  be  explained  without 
having  recourse  to  the  doctrine  of  Abiogenesis.  We  thiok 
this  might  be  safely  asserted,  if  only  upon  the  ground  that  Dr 
Bastian  alleges  himself  to  have  obtained  living  beings  in  flasks 
super-heated  beyond  the  boiling  point  of  water,  in  a  nearly 
complete  vacuum,  almost  or  quite  as  abundantly  as  they 
would  have  occurred  in  an  unboiled  organic  infusion, 
simply  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  Considerable  stress  also 
may  safely  be  laid  upon  the  results  obtained  by  Dr  Burden 
Sanderson,  who  has  justly  acquired  the  highest  reputation  as 
an  original  investigator  in  this  field  of  research.  This  distin- 
guished observer  has  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions  as  to 
the  origin  of  Bacteria  in  organic  solutions : 

1.  That  Bacteria  and  Fungi  are  never  developed  in  solutions 
which  have  been  raised  to  the  boiling  point  and  subsequently 
sealed  against  the  air,  provided  the  vessel  containing  the  solu- 
tion has  been  previously  carefully  cleaned  and  boiled. 

2.  That  if  such  solutions  are  exposed  to  the  air,  yeast  plants 
and  moulds  are  developed  in  them,  but  no  Bacteria ;  shewing 
that  the  germs  of  the  laUer  are  not  naturally  present  in  the 
atmosphere. 

3.  That  if  such  solutions  are  lirought  into  contact  with 
uncleaned  glass  surfaces,  or  if  they  are  made  with  unboiled 
water,  numerous  Bacteria  are  always  developed  in  them; 
shewing  that  the  germs  of  Bacteria  are  disseminated  by  means 
of  water  and  damp  surfaces. 

We  shall  not  pursue  this  subject  further;  but  we  may 
repeat  our  conviction  that  Dr  Bastian  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
premature  in  his  assertion,  that  the  results  of  his  experiments 
or  organic  solutions  "  cannot  be  reasonably  explained,  except 
on  the  supposition  that  the  living  things  obtained  from  the 
closed  flasks  had  been  developed  from  newly  evolved  living 
matter."  The  opponents  of  spontaneous  generation  have,  at 
any  rate,  always  the  option  of  taking  refuge  in  the  unassail- 
able, if  unprovable,  position  that  the  germs  of  Bacteria,  of 
which  we  know  nothing,  are  nx)t  killed  by  exposure  to  tem- 
peratures of  300°  and  upwards. 
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1.  The  New  Englander,    July  1874.    New  Haven. 

2.  The  BiUiotheoa  Sacra  and  Theological  Edectic  July  1874. 
Andover. 

3.  The  Presbyterian  Quarterly  and  Princeton  Review.  July  1874. 
New  York. 

1.  The  New  Englander  coutains  an  account  of  ''  The  Negotiations  on 
the  Swedish  Invasion  of  Germany/'  which  opens  up  a  view  of  the  politi- 
cal complications  in  which  these  two  countries  were  involved  at  the  period 
of  the  Reformation  and  the  Thirty  Years'  War  (1617-1648).  The  con- 
duct of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  connection  with  this  invasion  occupies,  as 
might  be  expected,  a  prominent  place.  The  ''  Compendium  der  Logik/' 
by  Dr  H.  Ulrici,  of  Halle,  is  reviewed  in  a  lengthened  and  able  paper. 
The  author  of  this  article  is  quite  at  home  in  tracing,  by  a  few  rapid 
sketches,  the  course  of  German  philosophy  from  the  days  of  Kant.  He 
describes  Ulrici's  Logic  as  an  attempt  to  recall  philosophy  to  criticism,  to 
rescue  it  from  the  dreadful  treadmill-round  of  a  one-sided  idealism. 
Since  Elant's  time  German  philosophy  has  had  little  in  common  with 
logic,  and  less  with  the  facts  of  consciousness.  Ulrici  opens  the  way  to  a 
return  to  the  critical  stand-point.  Another  paper  of  much  interect  is 
'*  The  Protestantism  of  Medieval  German  Art."  The  author  shews  that 
a  robust  individuality  creates  a  protest-Bmi^  and  that  Protestantism 
strengthens  the  inherent  force  of  the  individual.  He  rests  his  discussion 
on  the  historical  position,  that  in  Germany  chivalry,  the  offspring  of 
northern  nations,  was  the  forerunner  and  inspiration  of  Protestantism  ; 
and  that  after  the  decline  of  chivalry,  the  culture  of  individual  force, 
which  was  all-potent  in  chivalry,  perpetuated  itself  in  Germany  under 
fresh  forms  of  art.  Verse,  architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  religion,  and 
music — all  shewed  the  spirit  of  Protestantism  ;  and  even  now  the  German 
mind  is  in  an  attitude  of  unrest,  of  investigation,  for  or  against  estab- 
lished things.  This  is  altogether  an  interesting  historical  monograph. 
The  remaining  papers  are  reminiscences  of  the  great  Hebraist  Dr  Isaac 
Nordheimer,  whose  Hebrew  Grammar  threw  new  light  on  the  power 
of  the  verb.  His  researches  formed  a  fresh  point  of  departure  for  Hebrew 
students — the  labours  of  the  American  Home  Missionary,  Salmon 
Giddings,  a  singularly  devoted  and  successful  labourer  in  the  Lord's 
cause  ;  the  "  Sect  System  ;"  a  review  of  Robert  Browning's  poem,  entitled 
"  Prince  Hohenstiel-Schwangau,  Saviour  of  Society,"  a  poem  written  with 
a  political  purpose  of  no  great  significance  ;  ''  A  new  theory  of  Minority 
Bepresentation,"  these  are  the  other  papers. 

2.  The  Bibliotheoa  Sacra  has  a  series  of  papers,  all  of  which  may  be 
regarded  as  of  the  first  order  of  merit,  from  the  pens  of  writers  entitled 
to  be  heard  on  their  respective  subjects.    The  writox  ol  \S[i<&^^^S»x»^5!«^  ^ 
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Acts  xxvi.  28,  29,"  argues  in  favour  of  the  opinion  (held  also  by  Meyer, 
De  Wette,  Neander,  Lechler,  and  Alford)  that  the  words  of  Agrippa  are 
a  scornful  outburst.  The  writer  arrives  at  the  result  that  l»  i^^yr  never 
means  almost,  that  it  means  in  a  short  time,  or  in  a  brief  address,  t.  e^ 
with  little  effort,  pains  ;  that  the  latter  interpretation  is  here  required  if 
we  adopt  in  verse  29  the  reading  I*  fuymXm,  which  now  seems  to  have 
the  weight  of  MS.  authority.  Agrippa  in  effect  says,  as  Dr  Yaughan  has 
paraphrased  the  words,  "  What,  in  so  short  a  space  and  on  so  slight  a 
summons  to  become  a  Christian ;  to  forfeit  perhaps  fortune  and  rank, 
and  to  become  the  brother  and  the  fellow  of  an  outcast  like  thee ;  to 
part  with  all  as  the  result  of  listening  in  a  casual  visit  to  a  poor  prisoner's 
self-defence ;  such  changes  are  not  for  me !''  Paul's  answer  is  in  harmony 
with  his  well-known  character,  firm,  discreet,  and  courteous.  It  is 
in  effect :  "  Well,  be  it  sooner  or  later  ;  be  it  on  the  sudden,  or  on  long 
reflection  ;  be  it  by  my  brief  words,  or  by  any  other  process  which  God 
may  see  fit  in  His  wisdom  and  in  His  mercy  to  employ ;  my  heart's  desire 
and  prayer  is  that  thou,  with  all  that  hear  me,  mightest  become  such  as 
I  am,  except  these  bonds."  Dr  Hill  discusses  "  The  natural  foundation 
of  Theology,"  and  shews  the  validity  of  the  teleological  argument  from 
the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  and  the  morphological  from  the  con- 
formity of  parts  to  a  general  plan.  Dr  Osgood,  of  New  York,  gives  au 
account  of  "  Eichard  Bothe's  ministry  in  Rome  "  (1824-28),  under  the 
auspices  of  Bunsen  and  the  German  Court.  The  article  is  in  effect  a 
very  clear  and  instructive  history  of  the  relation  of  Germany  to  Kome, 
and  of  the  personal  preparation  which  Bothe  underwent  while  in  Kome 
for  the  prominent  position  he  afterwards  filled  as  professor  in  the  Semi- 
nary at  Wittenberg.  What  he  saw  and  learned  in  Bome  made  ^im  more 
and  more  a  Protestant.  "  The  use  of  ^b  with  negative  Particles,"  is  i 
very  elaborate  and  exhaustive  exhibition  of  the  Hebrew  usus  loqvendi  in 
the  matter  of  universal  and  partial  negation,  by  Professor  Mead,  of 
Andover.  The  author  arrives  at  very  important  conclusions  of  great 
value  to  the  Old  Testament  exegete.  The  investigation  was  undertaken 
by  the  writer  in  connection  with  the  revision  of  the  authorised  version  of 
the  Bible.  An  appreciative  historical  paper  on  '*  Edmund  Burke,"  hj 
Professor  Shepard,  follows.  The  writer  duly,  and  with  much  discrimina- 
tion, estimates  the  character  and  influence  of  Burke  as  an  orator  and  a 
writer.  The  remaining  articles  are — *^  A  June  Day  in  Jerusalem,"  being 
a  translation  of  one  of  the  chapters  of  Delitzsch's  **  Handwerkerleben  zur 
Zeit  Jesu."  With  great  vividness  the  writer  reproduces  what  he  con- 
ceives would  be  the  actual  scene  in  Jerusalem  shortly  before  the  advent 
of  our  Lord.  "  The  Unity  of  our  Lord's  Discourses,"  by  Dr  Gardner,  well- 
known  for  his  labours  in  connection  with  the  Harmony  of  the  Grospels ; 
the  **  Baptism  of  Infants  and  their  Church-Membership/'  a  ruumS  of  the 
opinions  of  modem  writers  on  that  subject. 

3.  The  Princetwi  has  a  paper  by  Dr  Green,  of  Princeton,  on  "  Assyrian 
Monuments  and  the  Bible,"  which  has  rightly  assigned  to  it  the  place  of 
pre-eminence.  This  paper  is  based  on  Kawlinson's  "  Cuneifoxm  Inscrip- 
tions of  Western  Asia/'  and  has  as  its  object  to  shew  how  the  histoiyand 
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chronology  of  the  Bible  have  been  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  these 
monuments,  and  chiefly  by  their  inscriptions.  ''  The  Abduction  of 
Ayedick "  is  a  paper  from  the  French  of  Marius  Topin.  Avedick  was 
Grand  Patriarch  of  the  Armenians  at  Constantinople  in  the  time  of  the 
Marquis  de  Ferriol,  who  was  ambassador  of  Louis  XIY.  (1699)  at  the 
Turkish  Court.  The  narrative  shews  the  persistent  hatred  the  Marquis 
cherished  toward  Avedick,  and  the  efforts  he  made  to  ruin  him,  and 
finally  his  abduction  to  the  Abbey  of  Mount  St  Michael,  a  rocky  islet 
on  the  sea-coast  of  Normandy.  Thence  he  was  removed  to  the  Bastile, 
from  which  he  was  released  after  having  been  induced  to  profess  the 
Catholic  faith.  The  old  man,  who  had  passed  through  so  strange  a  his- 
tory, died  some  ten  months  after  his  release  (1711).  The  history  is 
singular  as  shewing  the  political  and  Popish  complications  of  the  time. 
'*  The  Approaches  to  the  English  Language,"  is  practically  a  plea  for  the 
establishment  of  Chairs  at  the  Universities  for  the  study  of  philology, 
and  especially  English  philology.  The  writer  argues  that  there  is  but 
one  way  of  learning  English  philology  well,  and  that  way  is  through 
Grothic  The  study  of  English,  he  holds,  does  not  begin  with  Aelfric  or 
Cynevulf,  or  even  Beovulf ,  but  with  Ulfilas. 
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Jahrhiichtr fur  DeuUche  Tkeologie.    1874    11. 

A  contribution  to  ''  Pauline  Eschatology,"  by  Professor  R,  Stahelin  of 
Basel,  deals  with  the  passage  1  Thess.  iv.  13-17,  and  derives  its  main 
interest  from  a  careful  comparison  of  the  views  of  Paul  with  the  eschato- 
logy  of  the  Jewish  apocalyptic  about  the  same  period.  It  is  frequently 
supposed  that  before  the  time  of  Christ  all  the  spiritual  hopes  of  the 
Jews  were  gathered  up  in  the  Messianic  idea.  From  this  view  the 
essayist  entirely  dissents,  and  concludes  that,  while  the  national  and 
theocratic  hopes  of  Judaism  centred  in  the  Messiah,  the  longings  of  the 
higher  spiritual  life,  especially  of  the  individual  religious  life,  pointed  to 
an  attt*  iii\>Mf  subsequent  to  and  not  identical  with  the  Messianic  king- 
dom. It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  developing  this  view,  Stahelin  takes 
chaps.  xxzvii.--lzxi.  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  to  be  post-Christian  additions, 
and  is  also  inclined  to  regard  Apoc.  Baruch  xxx.  1,  2  as  an  interpolation. 
We  cannot  here  rehearse  his  account  of  the  doctrine  of  the  various  apo- 
calyptic books ;  but  we  may  mention,  as  a  single  example,  that  it  is  proved 
from  the  Atsumptio  Mosis  that  it  was  by  no  means  an  understood  thing 
in  the  time  of  Christ  that  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  refer  to  the  Messiah. 
Combining  these  results  with  the  passage  of  I  Thessalonians,  SttQielin 
urges  that  the  Thessalonians  cannot  have  been  doubtful  as  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  resorrectioD,  but  only  as  to  the  connection  of  the  Tesraste^XksfiL^^foS^ 
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the  Parousia,  and  therefore  of  the  share  of  deceased  believers  in  this 
specific  hope  of  Christians.  To  this  doubt  Paul  replies,  ver.  14,  that  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  a  proof  that  believers  will  be  raised 
through  Him  and  brought  with  Him  (join  ^tk  t*v  iiirw  with  Jf^n).  And 
this  doctrine  rests  on  a  word  of  the  Lord  (U  xiyt^  »v^<m>,  ver.  15),  which 
word  must  be  sought  wholly  in  ver.  16,  from  the  use  of  the  first  person 
in  vers.  15, 17.  The  reference  in  ver.  16  is  to  the  utterance  of  our  Lord 
preserved  in  Matt.  xxiv.  29-31 ;  and  Paul's  argument  is,  that  the  Lord 
Himself — the  exalted  Messiah,  and  none  other — is  to  come  with  the 
uTxivfun^  or'divine  word  of  power  summoning  the  dead,  the  voice  of  the 
archangel,  and  the  last  trumpet,  i,e.  with  the  three  signs  of  the  great  day 
of  the  Lord,  and  the  in-bringing  of  the  ft7*v  f^xxat*.  That  is,  the  P^Lrousia 
and  the  Resurrection  are  one  and  the  same  event,  so  that  living  Chris- 
tians have  no  advantage  over  those  who  have  died.  Some  concluding 
remarks  on  the  meaning  of  ver.  17,  and  on  the  relation  of  this  passage  to 
the  eschatological  views  expressed  by  Paul  in  other  passages,  are  rather 
vague  and  obscure.  They  deal  with  Pauline  Chiliasm  and  Universalism, 
and  with  the  significance  of  the  meeting  in  the  air,  which  the  essayist 
seems  to  regard  as  in  some  sense  the  seat  of  the  Chiliastic  kingdom. 

An  able  paper  on  Tolerance,  by  Professor  Krauss,  who  hatf  now  removed 
from  Marburg  to  Strassburg,  is  cast  in  semi-popular  form,  but  contains 
much  common  sense  on  a  subject  less  understood  in  Germany  than  in 
this  country,  though  what  is  said  on  the  burial  question  is  not  altogether 
unnecessary  even  in  England.  We  quote  a  single  passage  on  the  question 
of  Church  and  State,  which  puts  forth  a  view  not  now  very  popular  in 
the  German  empire  : — '*  The  demand  not  for  mere  toleration,  but  for  the 
concession  of  equal  rights  to  all  parties  consistent  with  the  existence  of 
the  State,  and  hence  the  separation  of  the  affairs  of  Church  and  State, 
which  need  not  prevent  the  State  from  having  fixed  ordinances  on  all 
questions  of  justice  and  watching  all  parties,  is  really  in  the  interests,  not 
only  of  the  State,  but  of  all  parties  which  have  faith  in  themselves,  and 
are  assured  of  the  strength  of  their  principles.  •  .  .  Exceptional 
privileges  are  sought  by  those  who  think  themselves  lost  if  they  have  not 
special  protection." 

Dr  Barteb  continues  his  discussion  of  the  Baptist  question,  maintain- 
ing the  right  of  infant  baptism,  but  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  baptismal 
regeueration  ;  and  Dr  Hamberger  makes  an  *^  Endeavour  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  the  reviewers"  of  his  Fhysica  ISacrcu 

Theologische  Studten  und  Eritiken,    1874    FV. 

More  than  half  this  number  is  occupied  by  a  first  article  on  the 
Johannine  Question,  from  the  pen  of  Dr  Beyschlag.  In  this  paper  the 
essayist  endeavours  to  shew  that  the  theory  which  makes  the  fourth 
gospel  a  "  Logos-romance,"  is  wholly  untenable  For  (1)  the  author  is 
himself  a  man  who  stands  on  historical  faith,  and  cannot  therefore  have 
constructed  a  fictitious  basis  for  his  own  belief  ;  (2)  the  theory  that  the 
book  reconstructs  the  gospel  history  on  certain  ideal  principles  is  in  its  ap- 
plication t]bxo\x|j]tiou\»  ^•(Assi\.«sA>aa^3bi^^    <^\  the  gospel  of  John  abews 
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iD  a  number  of  points  a  knowledge  of  facts  at  first  hand,  superior  to  that 
of  the  synoptical  gospels.  A  second  article  is  to  discuss  the  peculiarities 
and  difficulties  of  the  gospel,  the  side  of  the  question  on  which  the  nega- 
tive side  is  strong,  however  weak  in  its  romance  theory.  It  will  be  well 
to  reserve  details  as  to  this  important  essay  till  Professor  Beyschlag  has 
completed  his  undertaking. 

An  article  by  Pfarrer  Kaverau  on  Luther  and  the  Marriage  Question 
is  called  forth  by  the  recent  German  law  of  civil  marriage,  and  is  specially 
directed  against  an  extraordinary  attempt  in  a  PrusBian  church  magazine 
to  prove  that  the  principle  mutum  consensus  facit  matnmontum  is  Semi- 
pelagian,  and  one  of  the  Komish  errors  overcome  by  Luther.  This  is 
easily  refuted  ;  and  it  is  shewn  that  Luther  and  the  orthodox  Lutherans 
clearly  distinguish  between  espousal  proper,  which  is  constituted  by 
mutual  consent,  and  the  blessing  of  the  Church,  which  is  not  necessary  to 
true  marriage.  Even  the  formula  of  capvla  sacerdotalis  was  retained  by 
Luther  simply  in  the  sense  of  a  declaratory  act.  The  conclusion  is  that 
recent  legislation  does  not  touch  the  province  of  the  Church,  which  can 
still  exercise  its  function  of  invoking  a  blessing  on  the  civil  marriage. 

An  essay  by  Lie.  C.  Budde,  on  supposed  metrical  forms  in  Hebrew 
poetry,  leads  only  to  the  already  well-established  result  that  no  such 
forms  have  been,  or  are  likely  to  be,  found. 

Zeittckrift  fiir  Wissoischaftlicke  Theologie,    1874.    IIL 

The  number  opens  with  a  long  paper  by  Hilgenfeld  on  Polycarp  of 
Smyrna.  The  author  puts  together  in  his  usual  manner  all  that  is  known 
of  Polycarp,  noticing  recent  points  of  dispute,  and  refreshing  the  memory 
of  his  readers  upon  his  own  earlier  contributions  to  the  subject.  The 
paper  strongly  defends  against  Keim  and  Scholten  the  accuracy  of  the 
tradition  that  makes  Polycarp  a  disciple  of  John,  and  in  this  connection 
again  goes  over  good  part  of  the  recent  controversy  on  John  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  year  of  Polycarp's  death  is  fixed  in  accordance  with  Waddington's 
investigations  as  155,  or  rather  by  a  correction  of  Lipsius  as  156,  and  it 
is  argued  that  the  26th  of  March,  not  the  23d  of  February,  was  the  day 
of  his  martyrdom.  The  genuineness  of  the  epistle  from  Smyrna  relating 
his  death  is  maintained,  and  though  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  is 
rejected,  Hilgenfeld  would  ascribe  to  Polycarp  several  citations  which 
Irenaius  makes  from  **  •  «^iirr«v  nftSv,**  *^  i  ^tt^t  v-^ufiumt/*  and  the  like. 
There  is  real  importance  in  the  new  date  for  Polycarp^s  death  (already 
discussed  in  Nos.  I.  and  II.  of  the  present  year  of  this  journal),  which 
brings  him  ten  years  nearer  the  apostolic  age.  Harmsen  examines  the 
usage  of  glf  ri  with  an  infinitive  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Bomans  and 
Corinthians.  Meyer  holds  that  this  construction  is  always  telic,  and 
with  this  view  Harmsen  agrees  when  the  infinitive  is  Aorist,  as  in  Bom. 
i.  11,  iv.  18,  &c. ;  but  when  the  infinitive  is  present,  would  translate 
differently.  Thus  in  Rom.  iv.  11,  he  renders  "  so  that  he  is  father,"  in 
Rom  i.  30,  "  so  that  they  are  without  excuse,"  and  so  on.  The  new  rule 
does  not  seem  quite  precise,  for  the  essayist  gives  the  infinitive  a  some- 
what different  modality  in  passages  like  1  Cor.  x.  6,  where  the  rendering 
given  is  not  "  so  that  you  are  not,**  but  **  so  that  yow  \»  \io\.J*  • 
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Seiifert  collects  parulleU  between  Romans  : 
prove  that  tlie  Utt«r  epistle  ia  altogether 
Protea^or  Hol.itea  in  a  leagthy  paper  propose 
with  the  firat  half  of  lii.  !  as  an  interpolatio 
"weakueaa"  in  li.  30  of  a  bodily  weakncBB 
his  eniojznent  of  viaionti.  The  interpol&tjon 
failed  to  see  this,  and  thought  it  necessary  to  ] 
from  the  Apostle's  hifitory.  In  carrying  out  1 
mix  up  the  reason  which  Paul  gives  for  hit 
modem  psycho-pathological  argameuta  about 
states  with  ill  health.  Finally,  Schweizer  t 
niann's  PhSoaophU  det  Vnbewuuten,  and  Iau 
of  the  two  supposed  unknown  writings  of 
number  of  the  journal  is  not  an  inedilum. 
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In  the  fourth  number  Dr  A.  D.  Lomau 

torian  fragment,  mainly  in  criticism  of  the  re< 
{Dot  MaratorUeke  Fragment  neu  untertacht  ui, 
StraAtman  proposes  to  amCDd  tbe  text  of 
iriyyuit  (under  pledge  to  hie  daughter's  lover 
of  vwi(*^/iH,  and  riilirlai  instead  of  yinrtui, 
the  nature  and  good  right  of  religion,  while  1 
September  number  with  an  essay  on  a  cognat 
Metaphysic.  Both  papers  are  suggested  by  t 
at  a  meeting  of  "modem"  theologians  at  A 
ran  as  follows  :  What  is  the  value  of  recent  i 
from  all  nietaphysic,  to  regard  it  aa  a  view  ol 
universe,  and  to  (lescribe  Christianity  as  i 
Eugenholtz,  is  a  question  as  to  the  justice  o 
religion.  Aud  he  argues  that  even  the  poail 
not  based  on  and  verified  by  observation, 
external  world,  the  belief  in  universal  causj 
unity  of  the  universe,  are  cases  in  poiuL  1 
unreasonable  to  eipect  that  religion  shall  bi 
sion  of  beliefs  not  rooted  in  experience,  and 
metaphysical.  In  truth,  a  belief  in  the  absoh 
necessary  to  that  part  of  our  life  which  resti 
ment  as  the  belief  in  cause  is  to  our  scientific 
with  the  positiviat,  that  the  true  principles  ol 
from  the  observation  of  man's  past  developn 
moving  power  in  this  past  development  has 
No  earnest  couception  of  life  is  possible  unl 
the  Holy — the  One  and  Eternal  to  which  we 
secondary  matter,  says  Hugenholtz,  hoa  we  Co 
devotion,  but  without  firm  faith  in  some  sucl: 
HO  teUgioa  u  ^oaaible. 
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possible  enthusiastically  to  pursue  a  moral  ideal  "without  any  conviction 
as  to  the  ultimate  fate  of  this  ideal  as  the  world  moves  on ;  that  is, 
without  any  belief  in  the  relation  of  one's  personal  religion  (moral  enthu- 
siasm) to  a  Ood  who  rules  the  world.  He  maintains  (what  is  no  doubt 
true)  that  it  is  impossible,  except  fiom  the  standpoint  of  supematuralism, 
to  establish  a  real  correspondence  between  the  order  of  the  universe  and 
the  religious  life  of  the  individual.  Hence  he  is  content  with  a  religion 
which  is  very  much  a  poetical  expression  of  moral  experiences.  Providence 
means  the  independence  of  circumstances  that  belongs  to  the  moral  man, 
and  so  forth.  It  is  not  strange  that  a  religious  school  which  finds  its 
highest  interest  in  such  vague  conceptions,  and  finds  even  these  open  to 
discussion,  is  gradually  perishing  of  inanition.  Young  men  in  Holland 
who  fall  under  the  influence  of  the  modem  school,  are  in  a  large  proportion 
of  cases  alienated  from  theology  altogether,  and  the  school  at  the  moment 
of  its  highest  triumph  seems  likely  to  die  for  want  of  disciples. 

The  other  essays  in  the  September  number  are  an  examination  by  Dr 
J.  J.  Prins  of  the  new  readings  introduced  by  Tischendorf  in  his  Editio 
YIII.,  and  a  paper  by  Meyboom  on  the  Luoan  question.  The  latter  paper 
deals  with  the  books  of  Rev.  W.  Stewart  of  Glasgow,  and  Dr  G.  J.  Vos, 
and  reaches  only  the  negative  result  that  no  progress  has  been  made  in 
solving  the  problem  of  the  third  gospel. 

The  "  literary  survey  "  in  this  number  is  occupied  with  a  sketch  by 
Professor  Bauwenhoff,  entitled  "Works  and  Communications  about  J. 
Duncan,  R.  Smith  Candlish,  and  Thomas  Guthrie."  The  paper  is  written 
with  that  friendly  appreciation  which  characterises  the  author,  but  which 
would  be  more  valued  if  it  were  not  so  very  wide  in  its  range. 
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Thboloot  and  Philobopi 

Th«  Parithing  Soid;  or,  The  iS'cn]p(unt2  Doctn 
Sinnera,  mth  a  Vitvi  of  Ancient  JewUh  Opi. 
dtiring  the  Pint  and  Second  Centuriet,     B; 

In  so  f&r  OB  tbis  book  merita  an;  notice,  it 
attempt  to  pury  the  force  of  the  fact  that  the  aoi 
for  which  its  author  contends,  are  represented  ii 
to  exist  As  the  sahjects  of  the  alleged  deetmct 
in  which  it  ia  expreaaed  are  the  itrongest  kno' 
Bnrvive  the  infliction  of  it,  there  woald  eeem  to  1 
ingtbe  interpretation  which  demanda  that  these 
short  of  absolute  extinction  of  being.  If  all  fon 
"perish,"  "be  destroyed,"  Jcc,  without  ceasing 
seem  to  be  a  not  unwarrantable  aasiimption, 
all  that  these  same  terms  imply  without  pass 
existence.  If  a  sheep  can  "be  lost"  without 
Zechariaa  conld  "  perish  "  between  the  templi 
"  ceasing  t«  be  ; "  if  Christ  conld  be  "  cut  off,"  ' 
dying  ranquiah  death,  does  it  not  of  necessity  f< 
not  mean  or  imply  absolute  annihilation  t 

As  a  specimen  of  Mr  Dennistou's  method  of  p 
facts,  reference  may  be  made  to  chap.  ix.  of  hia 
that  irixxe/u,  One  of  the  strongest  terms  ezpreae 
Greek  language,  simply  means  "  to  cease  to  hav' 
instances  of  the  use  of  this  word,  Mr  Dennistoii 
to  the  meaning  of  Iom  in  these  cases,  there  can 
mean  'ceasing  to  possess.'"  Having  reduced 
"  censing  to  haTe,"  onr  author  proceeds  immedia 
imply  annihilation !  This  eiegetical  feat  he  peri 
to  the  fact,  that  onr  Lord  teaches  (Luke  ix.  25| 
himself.  From  this  passage  we  are  to  infer  t 
himself  has  ceased  to  be. 

Now  the  difficulty  here  is  to  imagine  how  ai 
the  preceding  verse,  and  the  light  of  the  parallel ; 
Mark  shining  in  his  eyes,  could  draw  such  an  in 
fourth  verse  our  Saviour  had  just  said,  "  Who 
(•i-'X'')  ^°^  "^7  sake,  the  same  shall  save  it"  Ii 
same  terms,  and  in  Matthew  He  says,  "Whos 
(•i-xi)  for  my  sake,  shall  _find  it"  These  pa 
question,  the  very  opposite  of  what  Mr  Denniat' 
teach  that  a  tiling  bo  identified  with  a  man's  { 
own  self,  01  ^ift  own  w»i)L,Tn«.^\*'\M«ft.^s^\caii,»a 
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to  exist.  Surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  a  thing  which  may  ''  be 
saved,''  or  which  may  *'  be  found,''  has  not  been  annihilated  in  the  xrUerim* 
As  our  object  in  this  review  is  not  deUructumy  but  restoration^  we  would 
earnestly  entreat  both  Mr  Denniston  and  those  who  may  have  been 
influenced  by  such  arguments,  to  return  to  the  old  paths,  and  accept  the 
immemorial  doctiine  of  the  Church — the  only  doctrine  deducible  from 
the  Bible  fairly  interpreted — ^that  lost  men  and  lost  angels  inherit  the 
same  dread  penalty  of  everlasting  woe. 


The  Second  Death ,  and  the  Restitution  of  all  Things,  with  some  Prdimi' 
nary  Remarks  on  the  Nature  and  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture, 
A  Letter  to  a  Friend.    By  Andrew  Jukes. 

In  a  tone  of  authority  common  to  mystics  of  a  certain  order,  Mr  Jukea 
discloses  in  this  volume  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  eviL  This 
solution  embraces  the  following  points  : 

"  1.  Gk>d's  will  by  some  to  bless  and  save  others;  by  a  first-bom  seed, 
'  the  first-bom  from  the  dead,'  to  save  and  bless  the  later-bom.  2.  His 
will,  therefore,  to  work  out  the  I'edemption  of  the  lost  by  successive  ases 
or  dispensations  ;  or,  to  use  the  language  of  St  Paul  '  according  to  uie 
purpose  of  the  a^es.'  3.  His  will  (thus  meeting  the  nature  of  our  fall) 
to  make  death,  judgment,  and  destruction,  the  means  or  way  to  life, 
acquittal,  and  salvation ;  in  other  words,  '  through  death  He  might 
destroy  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is  the  devil ;  and  to 
deliver  them  who  through  fear  of  death  were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to 
bondage.'" 

"  These  truths,"  the  writer  adds,  "  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  Scripture, 
and  enable  us  at  once  to  see  order  and  agreement,  where  without  this 
light  there  seems  perplexing  inconsistency  "  (pp.  27,  28). 


Under  the  head  of  the  first-bom  are  embraced  not  only  Christ 
Himself,  but  the  Jews  and  the  Christian  Church.  The  Jews  become  the 
instruments  of  the  salvation  of  the  nations,  and  the  Church  is  raised  to 
the  rank  of  priesthood,  to  minister  to  those  who  are  yet  out  of  the  way. 
As  *'  Christ  barely  entered  on  His  priestly  work  till  He  had  passed 
through  death  and  judgment,  so  with  tliose  who  are  Christ's  ;  their  death 
and  resurrection  shall  introduce  them  to  fuller  and  wider  service  to  lost 
ones  over  whom  the  Lord  shall  set  them  as  His  kings  and  priests,  until 
all  things  are  restored  and  reconciled  unto  Him  "  (pp.  30-47). 

Nor  does  our  author  hesitate  to  go  through  with  his  theory.  When  he 
says  all  things  are  to  be  reconciled,  he  means  what  he  says,  and  means  all 
he  says.  The  devil  and  his  angels  are  not  to  be  excluded  from  an 
amnesty  that  is  absolutely  universaL  On  this  latter  point  he  is  not  so 
positive  ;  but  to  the  statement  that  Adam  and  Lucifer  are  the  two 
thieves  crucified  with  Christ,  and  that  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former 
may  be  taken  to  paradise,  he  has  nothing  (p.  147)  to  say  in  reply  ;  and 
confesses  that  he  cannot  see  that  €k>d  would  be  dishonoured  by  such  a 
conclusion  of  the  great  mystery. 

The  method  of  procedure  adopted  by  Mr  Jukes  is  the  <»Tnx&sstL  csi^^ 
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adopted  by  Bestorationists.  In  so  far  as  it  claims  support  from  Scripture, 
his  theory  has  nothing  to  rest  on,  save  forced  and  unwarranted  analogies, 
and  the  deductions  of  an  exegesis  which  refuses  to  allow  of  any  limitation 
being  set  to  the  widest  and  wildest  comprehension  of  such  universal 
expressions  as,  " taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world ; "  "by  Him  to  recon- 
cile all  things  to  Himself  ;''  i*"  by  Him,  whether  they  be  things  in  earth 
or  things  in  heaven  ;''  ''  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  CSirist  shall  all 
be  made  alive." 

The  last-mentioned  passage  (1  Cor.  xv.  22)  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
utter  unreliableness  of  Mr  Jukes'  exegesis.  The  ''  all,"  taken  by  him  to 
embrace  the  whole  human  race,  is  limited  by  the  Apostle,  in  the  very 
next  verse,  to  those  who  are  Christ's.  In  addition  to  this,  the  resurrec- 
tion spoken  of  in  this  chapter  is  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous,  and 
not  that  of  the  wicked.  As  it  is  in  this  instance,  so  is  it  in  every  other 
adduced  by  our  author.  Without  exception,  his  interpretation  is  in  utter 
conflict  with  the  manifest  drift  of  the  context,  and  in  palpable  antagonism 
with  the  analogy  of  the  faith. 

As  Mr  Jukes  admits  that  the  restoration  for  which  he  contends  will 
not  be  consummated  at  the  resurrection  and  judgment  described  in  the 
Bevelation,  he  is  compelled,  like  other  Bestorationists,  to  harmomse  his 
theory  with  this  unquestionably  incongruous  fact.  This  he  does  by 
falling  back  on  the  third  element  of  his  own  oracular  solution,  viz.,  that 
the  way  to  life  is  through  death,  judgment,  and  destruction.  He  does 
not,  however,  explain  how  it  is  that  ''  the  second  death  "  can  effect  what 
the  first  death  fails  to  accomplish  ;  nor  does  he  cite  any  passage  to  shew 
that  there  will  be  another  resurrection  and  a  further  judgment  for  those 
who,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  first,  shall  be  cast  into  "  the  lake  of  fire ; " 
nor  does  he  point  to  a  single  text  to  prove  that  the  first  death  and  the 
first  judgment  introduce  any  of  the  sons  of  men  to  glory,  save  those  who, 
prior  to  their  death,  were  in  an  estate  of  salvation.  If,  at  the  resurrec- 
tion, men  are  judged  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  surely  it 
must  be  manifest  that  the  sentence  of  the  Judge  will  not,  on  that 
momentous  day,  depend  upon  any  moral  change,  either  for  better  or 
worse,  which  may  have  taken  place  between  death  and  the  judgment 
In  fact,  this  clearly  revealed  rule  of  judgment  utterly  subverts  the  whole 
theory  of  this  book.  Granted  that  men,  when  they  rise  from  the  dead, 
shall  be  judged  according  to  their  lives  prior  to  death  (and  this  the 
Scriptures  expressly  teach),  does  it  not  of  necessity  follow  that  the 
alleged  moral  transformations  of  the  intermediate  period  can  have  no 
influence  in  determining  the  final  award  ?  Mr  Jukes'  theory,  therefore, 
breaks  down  on  the  very  threshhold  of  the  process  of  recuperation.  The 
Scriptures  demonstrate  that  the  first  alleged  experiment  shall  not  prodnoe 
a  single  instance  of  intermediate  spiritual  purgation,  or  introduce  into 
the  ranks  of  the  saved  a  single  soul  not  embraced  within  those  ranks 
prior  to  death. 

As  to  the  restoration  of  fallen  angels,  it  must  suffice  to  point  to  the 
clearly  revealed  fact,  that  not  only  have  these  lost  spirits  no  interest  in 
the  plan  of  redemption,  but  in  addition  to  this,  that  the  salvatioii  of 
God's  people  involves  their  destruction.     It  is  by  the  bmisiDg  of  the 
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serpent's  head,  by  the  destruction  of  him  that  had  the  power  of  death, 
that  the  brethren  of  Christ  are  delivered  from  sin  and  death. 


Christian  DogTruUics :  A  Text-hook  for  Academical  Instmction  and  Private 
/Study,  By  J.  J.  Van  Oosterzeb,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in 
the  University  of  Utrecht.  Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  John 
Watson  Watson,  B.A.,  Vicar  of  Newburgh,  Lancashire,  and 
Mauricb  J.  Evans,  B.A.,  Stratford-upon-Avon.  London  :  Hodder 
and  Stoughton.     1874.    (Theological  and  Philosophical  Library.) 

Although  in  this  country  there  still  is  a  widely  prevalent  tendency  to 
disparage  or  condemn  the  study  of  systematic  theology,  and  an  undue 
neglect  of  it  even  on  the  part  of  Christian  and  evangelical  scholars, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  in  other  countries,  and  notably  on  the 
Continent,  that  important  subject  is  studied  and  discussed  with  great 
zeal  and  labour  by  men  of  all  shades  of  religious  opinion.  For  a  true 
and  deep  understanding,  in  its  principles,  of  the  system  of  Christian 
doctrine  is  surely  most  important ;  and  the  science  which  deals  with 
that  may  fairly  claim  to  be  the  chief  and  most  central  of  all  the  branches 
of  theology.  On  the  Continent,  and  to  some  extent  also  in  America, 
many  recent  works  on  Dogmatic,  of  various  schools,  Lutheran,  Keformed, 
Bationalistic,  Schleiermadierian,  and  others,  shew  the  reviving  interest 
in  this  study,  so  despised  and  neglected  in  a  former  age  ;  and  may  put 
to  shame  the  little  that  has  been  done  for  it  in  this  country.  It  is  small 
credit  to  the  great  evangelical  bodies  in  England  and  Scotland  that  we 
should  have  to  import  from  abroad,  not  only  the  stores  of  biblical  and 
historical  learning,  but  even  orthodox  Dogmatics. 

All  the  more,  however,  on  this  account  do  we  welcome  the  work  before 
us,  as  fitted  to  promote  the  study  and  understanding  of  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats.  Dr  Van  Oosterzee  is  already  known  to  the  English 
theological  public  as  a  careful  and  sensible  expositor  and  defender  of 
Scripture,  by  his  commentaries  in  Lange's  series,  and  his  work  on  the 
Grospel  of  John,  which  will  conciliate  a  favourable  reception  for  his 
present  treatise  on  Dogmatic.  This  work  possesses  also  intrinsic  merits 
of  a  high  order.  The  doctrine  here  set  forth  is  in  substance  the  orthodox 
evangelical  faith  common  to  all  the  Protestant  Churches,  avoiding  for 
the  most  part  the  more  extreme  peculiarities  both  of  the  Lutheran  and 
of  the  Calvinistic  systems.  The  author  is  not  one  of  those  who  believe 
in  the  finality  or  perfection  of  any  system  of  theology  which  has  yet  been 
framed.  On  the  contrary,  he  remarks,  in  reference  to  many  doctrines, 
that  there  seems  to  be  room  and  need  for  a  more  thorough  working  out 
and  more  harmonious  combination  of  the  various  elements  of  Scripture 
teaching.  He  does  not,  however,  himself  make  the  attempt  to  give 
greater  completeness  and  perfection  to  the  results  of  theological  inquiry 
on  such  topics  ;  but  is  content  to  indicate  what  progress  has  been  already 
made,  and  where,  in  his  opinion,  a  perfectly  satisfactory  conclusion  has 
not  yet  been  reached,  and  farther  advance  remains  to  be  made.    Ther« 
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is  thus  not  macb  that  is  fresh  in  the  positive  part  of  the  work  ;  bat  the 
commonplaces  of  Christian  faith  are  expounded  and  defended  in  a  dear 
and  at  the  same  time  thorough  and  profound  manner,  with  a  grasp  of 
their  principles,  and  appreciation  of  their  various  bearings,  a  coDstant 
regard  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Word  of  Grod,  and  a  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  the  discussions  on  the  subject  in  ancient  and 
modem  times.  Dr  Van  Oosterzee  is  well  abreast  of  the  history  and 
literature  of  his  theme  ;  and  a  very  useful  part  of  his  work  will  be  found 
in  the  lists  of  books  on  the  various  topics,  chiefly  modem  continental 
works,  which  he  gives  at  the  end  of  each  section.  The  paragraphs  which 
follow  these  literary  notices,  headed  ''  Points  for  Inquiry,"  are  also  veiy 
suggestive,  containing  indications,  often  in  the  form  of  questions,  how 
the  study  of  the  subject  in  hand  may  be  further  pursued,  either  into 
more  detail,  or  to  the  enlargement  and  completion  of  the  doctrinil 
results  embodied  in  the  text. 

The  pla!^  and  arrangement  of  the  work  are  very  good.  The  author 
follows  the  customary  and  convenient  modern  distribution  of  Dogmatic 
into  Theology  proper,  Anthropology,  Soteriology,  Ecclesiology,  and 
Eschatology ;  but  he  avoids  the  fragmentary  and  disconnected  appear- 
ance which  this  division  is  apt  to  have,  by  skilfully  bringing  these  parts 
together,  under  the  general  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  of  which 
they  all  exhibit  different  parts  or  aspects.  In  this  way,  and  indeed  in 
his  whole  treatment  of  the  subject,  he  gives  evidence  of  having,  what  ii 
of  the  very  highest  importance  for  the  successful  treatment  of  Christian 
doctrine,  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  entire  system  as  an  organic 
whole,  of  which  the  various  single  doctrines  form  integral  and  mutuallj 
related  parts.  Moreover,  the  central  and  chief  thing  in  his  view  of  the 
system,  is  not  any  mere  abstract  principle,  but  the  living  reality  of  actual 
spiritual  life.  There  is  a  tone  of  earnest  Christian  feeling  pervading  the 
work,  and  a  generous  candour  is  shewn  in  estimating  and  judging 
various  forms  of  theological  opinion.  The  only  great  fault  in  point  of 
arrangement  which  we  observe  in  this  treatise  is,  that  the  doctrine  of 
justification  does  not  receive  a  distinct  chapter  of  its  own,  but  is  broagfat 
in,  as  it  were,  subordinately  under  the  head  of  Cxood  Works.  In 
consequence  of  this  it  obtains  only  very  inadequate  treatment.  The 
doctrine  of  adoption,  we  may  also  say,  is  entirely  ignored  by  Dr  Van 
Oosterzee  in  this  work. 

While  sympathising  heartily  with  the  general  substance  and  spirit  <A 
the  work,  we  cannot  always  agree  with  the  particular  views  put  forth 
in  it  Dr  Van  Oosterzee,  though  holding  firmly  the  hereditary  trans- 
mission of  depitivity,  entirely  rejects  the  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of 
Adam's  first  sin  to  his  posterity,  and  that  after  a  very  meagre  and 
insufficient  discussion  of  the  question,  and  for  what  seem  to  us  very 
unsatisfactory  reasons.  In  fact,  it  appears  to  be  due  in  great  part  to  a 
confusion  as  to  the  idea  of  guilt,  which  our  author  seems  to  identify 
with  culpability,  holding  that  it  cannot  be  separated  from  personal  sin. 
Now,  the  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  cannot  be  defended, 
nor  even  correctly  stated,  without  a  clear  idea  of  guilt  as  distinct  from 
culpability,  simply  in  the  sense  of  liability  to  punishment.     The 
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confusion  appears  in  his  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement, 
where  he  hesitates  to  say  that  Christ  has  borne  the  punishment  of  our 
sins,  on  the  ground  that  the  idea  of  punishment  implies  personal  guilt, 
or  a  sense  of  wrong-doing  on  the  part  of  the  sufferer.  Here,  however, 
this  verbal  deviation  from  customary  statements  indicates  no  real 
lowering  of  the  strictest  view  of  Christ's  death  as  vicarious.  It  is  even 
accompanied  with  the  maintenance  of  what  has  no  positive  evidence  in 
Scripture,  and  is  regarded  by  many  evangelical  divines  as  an  extreme 
and  incorrect  statement,  that  Christ  endured  the  wrath  of  Qod  for  our 
sins.  These  differences  are  indeed  rather  verbal  than  real ;  yet  the 
setting  aside  of  the  idea  of  guilt,  as  commonly  understood  by  theologians, 
prevents  one  from  attaining  full  or  satisfactory  views  on  the  imputation 
either  of  Adam's  sin  or  of  Christ's  righteousness ;  and  this  may  be  partly 
the  reason  why  justification  is  so  inadequately  treated  in  this  work. 

In  regard  to  what  are  called  the  doctrines  of  grace,  Dr  Vaii  Oosterzee 
thinks  that  the  strict  Augustinian  or  Calyinistic  views,  though  containing 
important  elements  of  truth,  do  not  do  justice  to  all  the  elementa  of 
Scripture  teaching,  and  are  not  the  ultimate  results  of  theological  inquiry 
on  the  high  subjects  to  which  they  relate.  He  does  not,  however, 
contribute  anything  definite  to  the  advance  of  the  science  in  this  direction, 
but  merely  sketches  out  a  theory  of  universal  grace,  somewhat  like  that 
of  the  Lutheran  divines,  though  acknowledging  more  fully  than  they 
do  a  free  and  special  predestination  to  life  of  all  those  who  are  saved. 
Perhaps,  however,  he  does  not  differ  much  in  reality  from  those  moderate 
Calvinists  who,  like  him,  scruple  to  admit  an  absolute  decree  of  reproba- 
tion. It  is  not  quite  consistent  with  our  author's  usual  candour  to  say 
that,  according  to  Calvinists,  the  gospel  call,  '*  so  far  as  regards  the 
reprobate,  is  in  no  way  seriously  intended''  (p.  452) ;  or  to  quote 
Calvin's  decretum  horribUe  as  a  confession  of  the  shocking  nature  of  his 
own  doctrine.  There  is  also  a  curious  slip  in  the  same  place,  when  it  is 
alleged  that  the  Formula  Consensus  Hdvetici  asserted  Supralapsarianism, 
the  fact  being  indubitable  that  it  did  exactly  the  reverse.  Another 
historical  inaccuracy  we  have  observed  in  the  discussion  of  the  person  of 
Christ,  where  it  is  said  that  the  proposition,  *'  One  of  the  Persons  of  the 
Trinity  was  crucified,"  which  was  admitted  as  orthodox  by  the  Fifth 
(Ecumenical  Council,  ''obtained  for  the  Monophysite  tendency  of 
thought  a  temporary  ascendancy  "  (p.  521)  ;  the  fact  being,  that  that 
proposition  has  been  uniformly  accepted  as  true  both  by  Catholic  and 
Beformed  divines  ;  and  so  far  from  having  a  Monophysite  tendency,  was 
suspected  by  some  to  be  capable  even  of  a  Nestorian  sense.  Perhaps  a 
more  distinct  recognition  of  the  truth  meant  to  be  defended  by  that 
proposition  would  have  kept  Dr  Van  Oosterzee  from  stating  that  ''  the 
sinlessness  of  the  Lord  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  attribute  of  His  true 
humanity,  and  thus  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from  the  absolute  holiness 
of  Him  who  cannot  even  be  tempted  of  eviL  The  moral  purity  of  the 
Lord  did  not,  in  itself,  exclude  even  the  least  possibility  of  sinning" 
(p.  500).  Thus  to  assert  of  the  humanity  of  Christ,  or  of  Christ  as 
man,  anything  which  we  refuse  to  assert  of  God,  or  of  the  LogoSy  la 
virtually  to  divide  the  peraon  of  our  Saviour. 
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These,  however,  are  but  few  and  comparatively  slight  errora  in  a  large 
work  which  is  distinguished,  on  the  whole,  by  the  correctness  of  its 
statements  and  the  Scriptnralness  of  its  doctrines,  and  which  is  a  great 
boon  and  help  to  students  of  theology.  It  has  been  translated  into  dear 
and  readable  English,  which  seems  to  do  justice  to  the  original 


Delivery  and  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine,  The  Fifth  Series  of 
the  Cunningham  Lectures.  By  Egbert  Raint,  D.D.  Edinburgh : 
T.  &  T.  Clark.     1874. 

It  is  difficult,  but  happily  of  no  great  moment,  to  decide  whether  the 
Cimningham  Lectureship  owes  most  to  Dr  Bainy,  or  Dr  Rainy  to  the 
Cunningham  Lectureship.  On  the  one  hand,  this  volume  does  credit  to 
the  Lectureship,  and  justifies  the  wisdom  of  its  founder,  by  its  intrinsic 
value  and  by  its  suitableness  to  the  times.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a 
volume  which  would  never  have  been  produced  save  under  pressure  of 
some  such  provocation  as  this  foundation  affords.  It  is  always  a  doubt- 
ful and  delicate  matter  to  stimulate  men's  faculty  for  publication.  The 
rough  law  of  supply  and  demand  probably  protects  us  from  a  good  deal 
of  heavy  and  insipid  theology,  and  anything  like  hot-house  forcing  should 
be  administered  with  the  utmost  care.  It  is  satisfactory,  therefore,  to 
come  upon  an  instance — not  that  this  is  by  any  means  unprecedented— 
in  which  this  method  has  produced  a  thoix>ughly  serviceable  book. 

But  this  is  a  volume  of  which  it  is  much  easier  to  see  the  origin  than 
to  predict  the  fate.  Dr  Bainy's  is  not  a  common  mind ;  and  he  has  been 
at  no  pains  to  make  it  common,  has  ground  down  none  of  his  idiosjn- 
cracies  of  thought  to  fit  more  softly  into  other  men's  expectationa  If 
not  the  most  original,  he  is  certainly  the  most  independent  of  thinkers. 
He  not  only  thinks  by  himself  and  for  himself,  but  he  utters  his  thought 
precisely  as  it  arises  in  his  own  mind,  and  with  no  reference  to  the  mind 
he  addressee  He  satisfies  himself,  and  is  careless  to  explain  himself  to 
others.  Some  writers  look  too  much  to  effect ;  Dr  Bainy  looks  too  little. 
And  a  reader  begins  to  resent  that  he  has  not  been  considered  ;  that 
more  time  has  not  been  spent  by  the  author  on  arrangement,  illustration, 
and  all  modes  of  making  his  mind  quickly  intelligible.  He  has  not  even 
the  help  afforded  by  a  good  table  of  contents  ;  the  table  prefixed  to  this 
volume  being  as  intricate  as  the  book  itself,  and  one  might  almost  say, 
sloveuly.  Indeed,  throughout  our  perusal  of  these  Lectures^  those  words 
have  been  in  our  mind  in  which  Augustus  described  to  Tiberius  the  first 
of  his  probable  competitors  for  the  empire,  *'  Capacem  sed  aspemantem," 
— Equal  to  empire,  but  would  disdain  it.  A  most  capable  man  is  here, 
but  mixed  with  this  capacity  is  the  slightest  dash  of  contempt ;  no,  not 
positive  contempt,  but  indifference  to  what  other  men  will  make  of  his 
thought.  The  ability  is  always  there.  You  feel  throughout  that  you 
are  in  the  company  of  a  very  powerful  man.  It  is  the  same  ponderous 
steam-hammer  that  is  working,  even  though  at  present  it  be  only 
delicately  driving  tacks.    There  is  an  imperturbable  calmnea,  an  eqoa- 
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bility  and  almost  dreamy  ease,  which  certainly  convey  the  impression  of 
an  immense  reserve  of  force,  but  which  also  convey  the  not  quite  so 
grateful  impression,  that  neither  the  subject  nor  the  audience  have  been 
felt  weighty  enough  to  call  forth  the  whole  available  power.  "  Capacem 
sed  aspemantem ; "  this  motto  claims  him  as  its  fittest  impersonation. 

''  The  views  which  I  am  to  present  .  .  .  are  presented  as  views  which 
might  approve  themselves  to  those  who  share  my  own  position  with 
reference  to  the  'material  questions  of  theology.  They  appear  to  me  to 
be  coherent  and  credible,  viewed  from  that  position,  and  to  supply  a 
reasonable  solution  for  questions  which  men  in  that  position  have  to 
answer.  If,  in  addition,  tney  are  able  to  commend  themselves  to  any  of 
those  who  occupy  other  positions,  so  much  the  better.'' 

Picture  the  state  of  mind  of  the  young  freethinker  who  came  to  hear  his 
favourite  difficulties  minutely  sifted  and  respectfully  reasoned  away,  and 
who  is  left  with  this  as  the  last  word  Dr  Bainy  has  directly  for  him. 
But  does  Dr  Eainy  think  it  is  fair  to  leave  to  his  critics  the  whole  task 
of  conciliating  the  public  ? 

This  solitariness  of  the  lecturer's  thinking  has  its  good  and  its  bad 
side.    No  man  looks  straighter  at  things  and  is  less  embarrassed  by 
words  and  the  meanings  put  upon  them  by  past  generations.    He  never 
falls  under  the  power  of  terminology.    He  may  boast  with  Dante  that 
no  word  ever  made  him  say  what  he  did  not  wish.    We  feel  always  that 
the  words  we  read  are  not  echoes  or  ghosts,  but  fresh,  living  productions 
of  a  presently  energetic  mind.    Bishop  Hampden  very  truly  says  that 
''  reasonings  may  be  well  framed,  and  conclusions  accurately  drawn,  and 
systems  of  theology  erected  by  the  mere  use  of  the  terms  of  theology  as 
signs,  just  as  in  arithmetic  calculations  are  carried  on  without  referring 
at  each  step  to  the  particular  things  represented,  and  by  simply  attending, 
during  the  process,  to  the  relative  value  of  the  numbers."    No  one  need 
fear  that  he  will  meet  with  this  bane  of  theology  in  any  writing  of  Dr 
Bainy's.     There  are  no  merely  technical  or  traditionary  phrases.     He 
does  not  even  make  much  use  of  his  own  memory  ;  all  is  the  production 
of  a  mind  now  and  here  producing.    The  principle  which  he  asserts  of 
the  Church  and  her  Creed  he  spontaneously  applies  to  his  own  utter- 
ances :  '*  The  Church  has  no  right  to  speak,  except  out  of  present  and 
actual  conviction."    Even  where  he  is  going  over  ground  that  all  previous 
theologians  have  trodden,  he  makes  a  path  for  himself.    In  re-stating 
what  has  often  before  been  stated,  as  in  the  chapters  on  the  Ddivery  of 
Doctrine,  he  takes  you  deeper  into  the  heart  and  essence  of  the  matter. 
Surely  no  other  man  could  have  written  a  book  on  Doctrine  and  made 
no  allusion  to  Hampden's  celebrated  LectureSy  and  still  more  celebrated 
Ifitroduction,  nor  uttered  one  word  in  admiration  of  Newman's  magnifi- 
cent defence  of  scientific  theology.    But  this  originality  or  solitariness  of 
thinking  results  in  a  style  of  language  which  is  so  foreign  to  that  in 
which  ordinary  minds  move,  that  to  many  readers  it  requires  translation. 
And  this  extends,  of  course,  to  his  sentences  and  paragraphs.    He  seldom 
gives  you  the  form  of  sentence  you  expect ;  and  that  which  he  does  give 
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is  frequently  unrhythmical.  Beading  a  page  is  like  walking  on  a  rocky 
beach  or  down  a  rough  hill-side  :  no  two  steps  are  alike  ;  each  has  its 
own  measure  and  mode,  ^is  style,  moreover,  is  weighted  and  obscured 
with  a  multitude  of  subsidiary  ideas,  which  help  to  body  forth  his  own 
mind  in  completeness,  but  only  obstruct  and  worry  the  reader  who  ii 
eagerly  prosecuting  the  main  theme.  Lowell  8ays  of  Emerson's  dis- 
jointed writing,  that  "it  was  as  if,  after  vainly  trying  to  get  his  para- 
graphs into  sequence  and  order,  he  had  at  last  tried  the  desperate 
expedient  of  shuffling  them."  The  style  of  the  present  volume  is  very 
different  from  Emerson's,  but  in  certain  parts  it  might  be  relieved  from 
considerable  obscurity  by  a  more  careful  arrangement  of  paragraphs,  or 
by  a  little  condescension  to  the  dulness  of  the  reader,  in  the  way  of  more 
obviously  marking  the  sequence  and  relevancy  of  the  thoughts  introduced. 
In  fine,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  Dr  Bainy  has  sufficiently  humbled 
himself  before  the  hard  truth  that,  "  if  a  man  have  anything  to  tell,  the 
world  cannot  be  expected  to  listen  to  him  unless  he  has  perfected  himself 
in  the  best  way  of  telling  it." 

But  the  mischief  is,  he  is  listened  to  as  no  other  man  in  Scotland  is ; 

and  this  problem  it  is  which  has  tempted  us  aside  from  reviewing  the 

book  to  criticising  the  mind  which  the  book  exhibits.     How  is  it,  that 

with  all  his  tortuosities  and  irrelevancies,  his  preference  of  suggestion  to 

plain  statement,  and  of  twilight  to  sunlight,  his  dislike  to  simple  and 

direct  utterances,  his  speaking  should  yet  give  the  pleasure  and  mental 

satisfaction  which  commonly  result  from  direct,  lucid,  and  sparkling 

address]     To  interrupt  the  enthusiastic  exclamations  of  Dr  Bainy's 

admirers,  as  they  pour  out  excitedly  from  hearing  him,  and  to  pull  them 

up  with  the  question.  What  did  he  say  ?    What  do  you  know  now  that 

you  did  not  know  before  ?  would  be  cruel ;  but  it  would  also  be  foolish  ; 

for,  according  to  the  great  principle  of  which  he  makes  so  much  use^  in 

the  volume  before  us,  there  may  be  virtual  knowledge,  and  rich  and 

various  impressions,  and  an  attained  position,  while  there  is  comparatively 

little  of  explicit  and  exact  doctrine.    The  mind  may  have  received  a 

great  deal,  which  it  cannot  yet  consciously  appropriate  and  know  for  its 

own :  the  truth  it  caught  a  glimpse  of  is  none  the  less  true  and  real 

because  it  has  again,  for  a  little,  passed  out  of  sights    As  Newman 

shews,  with  unconscious  self-satire,  it  is  these  latent  truths  which  shape 

the  life ;  so  that  "  when  persons  would  trace  the  history  of  their  own 

opinions  in  past  years,  how  baffled  they  are  in  the  attempt  to  fix  the 

date  of  this  or  that  conviction,  their  system  of  thought  having  been  all 

the  while  in  continual,  gradual,  tranquil  expansion."    People  believe 

that  Dr  Bainy  is  a  good  speaker,  not  because  he  conveys  any  very 

explicit  meaning,  but  because  he  puts  their  minds  in  a  better  attitude 

towards  truth  ;  not  because  he  puts  his  hearers  in  possession  of  material 

for  giving  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  them,  but  because  the  contagion 

of  his  own  reasonable  hopefulness  inspirits   them  ;   not  because  his 

conclusions  are  definite  or  his  doctrine  well-proved — ^for  he  prefers  to 

state  principles,  and  leave    to  his  hearers  the  responsibility  of   the 

deductions — but  because  his  words  communicate  convictionB  which  ar« 

seen  to  \)e  t\iOBe  oi  ;)k  ^mai^)  vnde^ndent,  fearless,  and  abaolately  snoere 
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man  ;  in  short,  because  from  him  they  receive  "  that  inspiring  lift  which 
only  genius  can  give,  and  without  which  all  dootrine  is  chaff.''  But  this 
kind  of  impression  is  much  more  readily  made  by  the  living  speaker  than 
by  a  book.  It  is  only  in  a  muffled  and  indirect  way  that  the  personal 
influence  here  reaches  us,  and  to  compensate  for  this  there  must  be  a 
patient  assimilation  of  the  substance  of  the  volume,  an  application  of 
Cicero's  "  pernoctat  nobiscum,  peregrinatur,  rusticatur,"  whidi,  we  greatly 
fear,  only  a  few  will  undertake. 

The  book  has  a  twofold  value.  Principal  Hainy  is  the  likeliest  leader 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and,  some  would  say,  the  likest  thing 
to  a  great  man  that  Scotland  is  at  present  blessed  with  ;  and  it  is 
desirable  to  know  what  this  man  is  thinking  about  certain  questions 
which  involve  the  future  policy  of  the  Church  and  the  theological 
prospects  of  the  rising  generation.  But,  apart  from  this,  have  these 
Lectures  an  intrinsic  value  ?  As  an  anonymous  production,  what 
purpose  would  they  serve  ?  Has  the  book  a  raison  d^itre  ?  Does  it 
relieve  us  from  the  necessity  of  reading  some  half-dozen  other  books  ? 
Does  it  put  us  in  possession  of  anything  we  had  not  previously  held,  but 
which  must  henceforth  keep  a  place  among  our  thoughts  ?  Most 
decidedly  it  does.  It  not  only  abounds  in  sayings  which  exhibit  a 
remarkable  insight  into  the  principles  regulating  Divine  revelation,  and 
thrills  the  reader  with  the  satisfactory  feeling  that  here,  at  last,  he  has 
penetrated  to  the  solid  rock  ;  it  is  not  only  rich  in  passages  so  wise  and 
pregnant  as  to  make  it  worthy  of  the  same  shelf  with  Newman  and 
Archer  Butler,  but  it  is  also  a  decided  advance  in  the  treatment  of  a  great 
subject.  Butler's  Letters,  of  course,  shew  very  evident  marks  of  the  haste 
with  which  they  were  composed.  They  are  satisfactory  as  an  exposure  of 
some  of  Newman's  fallacies,  and  form,  on  the  whole,  an  adequate  reply  to 
his  averments  ;  but  they  cannot  be  said  to  put  us  in  possession  of  a  sound 
and  final  theory  of  development.  His  good  sense  and  wide  knowledge 
do  indeed  guide  him  here  and  there  to  statements  which,  if  deliberately 
considered  and  adequately  followed  out,  would  inevitably  have  led  him 
to  truer  views  of  the  early  Church,  and  to  the  same  position  regarding 
development  which  Dr  Rainy  has  the  honour  of  first  distinctly  enouncing 
and  adequately  defending.  Dr  Eainy  does  not  much  concern  himself 
with  criticising  others — though  his  account  of  Butler's  position  is  fair, 
so  far  as  it  goes — and  has  therefore  more  scope  to  build  up,  as  he  does, 
an  accurate  and  satisfactory,  if  not  quite  complete,  account  of  the 
development  of  doctrine.  The  diffei^nce  between  Butler  and  him  is 
very  much  the  difference  which  his  own  volume  succeeds  in  accounting 
for,  and  which  exists  between  the  doctrinal  knowledge  of  the  early  and 
that  of  the  later  Church^-of  an  undeveloped  and  a  developed  condition. 
What  you  have  in  Butler  in  a  confused,  undefined,  inconsistent,  latent 
form,  you  have  in  Bainy  in  all  the  maturity  of  ascertained,  logically 
developed,  consciously  attained,  and  verified  knowledge.  This  advance 
is  specially  seen  in  the  settlement  of  the  starting-point  of  the  Church's 
mental  acqtdrements.  When  the  writer  definitely  states  that  the  Church 
gtarted  in  its  career  of  doctrinal  attainment,  not  from  the  revelation 
given  in  Scripture,  but  from  the  understanding  which  the  eaxV^  CV^qs^Scl 
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had  of  the  contents  of  that  revelation,  many  persona  may  suppose  that 
they  have  always  recognised  this.  And  so  they  may,  perhaps,  but  for 
the  most  part  in  a  dim,  disconnected  way.  The  merit  of  this  volume  lb, 
that  it  definitely  affirms  this  fact,  and  brings  it  to  bear  with  the  most 
salutary  effect  on  the  theory  of  development,  shewing  that  all  valid 
development  is  an  advance,  not  beyond  Scripture,  but  into  its  fulness  of 
meaning.  The  lucid  statement  of  this  important  fact,  the  sensible  snd 
easy  justification  of  the  doctrine-making  function  of  the  Church,  snd 
the  skill  with  which  the  principles  regulating  the  delivery  of  doctrine  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  made  to  play  into  the  subsequent 
development  of  doctrine, — ^these,  in  our  opinion,  constitute  the  claim  of 
this  volume  to  have  made  a  material  contribution  to  theology.  It  ii  a 
rich  and  nutritious  book  throughout,  and  in  temper  and  spirit  beyond 
all  praise  ;  but,  while  many  points  may  be  handled  somewhat  better 
than  elsewhere,  these  now  mentioned  are  nowhere  else,  so  far  ai  we 
know,  at  all  so  well  treated,  if  treated  at  alL  Doctrine  is  a  wide  field, 
and  many  questions  for  an  answer  to  which  one  might  look  in  this 
volume  are  not  mentioned  ;  but  this  is  unavoidable.  We  should  hare 
liked  to  see  the  laws  of  legitimate  development  more  clearly  laid  down, 
and  to  see  the  good  and  evil  of  scientific  theology  more  carefully  sifted. 
We  should  b'ke  to  hear  Dr  Hainy's  account  of  the  natural  advantages 
and  of  the  training  of  the  apostles,  which  fitted  them  to  be  the  means  of 
completing  Eevelation,  and  also  to  have  his  answer  to  the  question,— 
Can  the  Church  make  no  theological  advance  of  any  kind  bejond 
Scripture?  It  would  serve  a  great  practical  end,  too,  were  the  oountiy 
agreed  as  to  the  best  mode  of  teaching  doctrine  to  the  laity  (ue.,  in  p(Hnt 
of  fact,  to  children,  for  adults  learn  little),  and  whether  it  should  be 
done  as  the  Shorter  Catechism  proposes,  or  as  the  world  in  its  childhood 
was  taught ;  but  on  many  such  questions  Dr  Rainy  is  necessarily  silent 

The  last  lecture,  being  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Creeds,  will  by  many 
be  read  with  greatest  eagerness.  The  three  points  commonly  treated  are 
here  discussed  ;  the  warrantableness  of  creeds  as  tests  of  admission  to 
office,  the  legitimate  length  or  particularity  of  creeds,  and  the  expeiUency 
of  revision.  Using  the  common  arguments  for  their  use  as  tests  of 
admission,  he  does  so  in  a  wise  and  liberal  spirit,  and  frankly  admits 
real  difficulties,  while  exploding  those  that  are  fictitious.  The  most 
serious  objection,  that  they  tend  to  bias  opinion,  he  answers  very  char- 
acteristically :  "  Men  were  intended  to  deal  with  temptations,  to  feel 
the  force  of  them,  and  to  overcome  them."  He,  of  course,  pronounces 
against  the  use  of  the  same  creed  for  elders  and  deacons  as  for  ministers. 

The  reasons  for  introducing  subordinate  points  into  creeds  are  summed 
up  thus : 

"  It  is  felt  that  a  fuller  declaration  will  more  clearly  ascertain  what  is 
meant ;  will  guard  against  the  annoyance  of  mere  crotchet  and  incon- 
sistency ;  will  avert  some  of  the  troubles  connected  with  incipient  and 
half -conscious  heresy.'* 

But  it  seems  to  us  that  the  most  important  utterance  in  this  lecture  is 
the  following : 
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"  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  that  any  church  ia  at  liberty  to  pro- 
ceed in  this  matter  on  any  principles  but  those  which  apply  to  the 
universal  Church,  or  to  accept  any  rule  or  mode  of  action  which  might 
not  be  adopted  by  the  universal  Church  were  it  placed  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances." 

Here  he  touches  the  root  of  the  whole  business.  But  why  did  he  not  go 
on  to  attempt  to  shew  what  the  very  nature  of  the  Universal  Church 
requires  as  fundamentals  ?  Failure  here  would  have  been  better  than 
the  wisest  remarks  which  leave  this  untouched.  Why  did  he  not  shew 
us  what  right  we  have  to  hold  a  creed  which  does  exclude  churches 
which  yet  we  dare  not  unchurch,  but  do  practically  admit  to  hold  the 
essentials  of  Christianity  ?  The  principle  stated  above  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  right  thinking  and  right  action  about  creeds,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  shew  its  consistency  with  the  assertion,  that  articles  which 
are  not  fundamental  should  be  allowed  in  any  church's  creed. 

As  to  Bevision,  following  his  own  clear-seeing  mind,  he  says  so  much 
in  favour  of  it,  that  at  length  he  seems  to  fear  he  may  be  interpreted  as 
advocating  some  movement  in  that  direction,  and  therefore  pulls  up  and 
throws  in  so  many  words  of  slow  wisdom,  that  the  result  is  an  absolute 
neutrality.  What  he  says  very  much  amounts  to  this :  Bevision  is  a 
good  thing,  a  duty,  but  don't  do  it  He  advocates  rather  provision  for 
revising  than  revision  itself.  "  Regular  provision  for  considering  changes 
that  might  be  proposed,  would  not,  in  all  likelihood,  lead  to  frequent 
changes."  This  is  but  an  ecclesiastical  application  of  Burke's  great 
maxim,  that  the  State  which  has  not  the  means  of  change  has  not  the 
means  of  conservation,  and  well  illustrates  the  position  of  the  genuine 
Conservative-Liberal,  if  not  Liberal-Conservative. 


Darmnwn  and  Design;  or.  Creation  hy  Evolution,     By  Georqb  St 
Clair,  F.G.S.,  &c.    London :  Hodder  &  Stoughton.    1873. 

Li  this  work  we  have  a  concise  and  interesting  statement  of  the 
hypothesis  of  evolution  as  it  is  put  forward  by  its  leading  advocates  in 
this  country.  For,  though  the  title  emphasises  Darwinism  in  particular, 
the  author  discusses  the  application  of  the  principle  to  the  inorganic  as 
well  as  to  the  organic  world,  and  likewise  makes  considerable  modifica- 
tions on  Darwin's  view,  altering  and  augmenting  it  with  improvements 
that  have  occurred  to  his  own  mind,  or  have  been  suggested  by  Spencer 
and  other  evolutionists.  Li  this  way,  he  is  able  to  parry  some  of  the 
most  damaging  objections  that  have  been  urged  against  the  theory  in 
itself,  and  in  particular  to  denude  it  of  that  dysteleological  character 
which  had  attached  to  it,  not  from  its  own  essential  nature,  but  from 
certain  importunate  and  defective  methods  of  conception  and  statement 
adopted  by  its  chief  expounder,  and  elaborated  by  followers,  who  have  by 
these  been  deluded  into  the  supposition  that  Evolution  was  inherently 
irreconcilable  with  Design.  Were  not  the  task  too  large  and  detailed  for 
our  limited  space,  we  should  have  liked  to  exhibit  at  lei^gth  the  several 
points  where  our  author  diverges  from  Mr  DarviH)  «aid.  ^&ikSIx  \i^  ^a:^^ 
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given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  ingenious  manner  in  which  he  re-eatabbshes 
Teleology  on  the  fouDdation  of  this  modified  Darwinism.  For  the 
reconciliation  he  effects  is  between  a  considerably  modified  DarwioiBm 
and  a  re-constituted  Teleology.  Wtile,  with  Mr  Darwin,  he  holda 
that  the  various  species  of  animals  have  been  produced  by  the  preser- 
vation of  natal  variations,  he  rejects  the  representation  of  fortnitoostiess 
given  to  the  process,  and  ascribes  both  the  origination  and  establish- 
ment of  those  variations  which  have  resulted  in  new  species  to 
the  influence  of  the  successive  stages  in  the  necessary  procession  of  the 
physical  surroundings  of  animal  life.  In  a  word,  he  will  not  believe 
that  the  present  position  of  the  animal  world  is  the  outcome  of  random 
chance,  depending  on  the  appearance  of  slight  varieties,  which  might  or 
might  not  have  happened  ;  but  maintains  that  it  has  been  produced  hy 
a  regular  and  inevitable  modification  of  animal  existence,  conditioned  by 
the  alteration  of  inanimate  existence,  and  therefore  characterised  by  the 
same  necessity.  Having  thus  divested  Darwin's  exposition  of  its 
irreconcileable  element,  Mr  St  Clair  has  little  difficulty  in  adjusting  the 
argument  from  design  to  their  conception  of  creation  by  evolution.  In 
place  of  the  representation  of  a  Designer  producing  each  limb  severally, 
and  without  instrumentation,  he  substitutes  that  of  a  Creator,  who  works 
through  machinery,  advancing  on  previous  results ;  and  thus  he  finds 
progressive  design  all  along  the  chain.  In  addition  to  this  central 
position,  our  author  shews  at  length  how  this  representation  of  creation 
furnishes  new  aspects  of  the  Divine  wisdom  and  benevolence,  while  it 
suggests  explanations  of  some  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  of 
existence.  There  is  much  in  the  book  that  is  well  worthy  of  perusal, 
and  we  only  regret  that  it  should  have  been  set  forth  in  the  form 
chosen.  So  long  as  the  Darwinian  theory  remains  a  partial  and 
unproved  hypothesis,  existing  in  many  varied  forms,  and  constantly 
subjected  to  material  modifications  and  limitations,  it  is  both  needless 
and  vain  to  elaborately  adjust  its  relations  to  religion.  Should  it 
ultimately  attain  the  position  of  a  stable  and  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  method  Of  creation,  it  will  then  be  time  to  see  how  our  statements  of 
the  religious  aspects  of  that  great  fact  may  require  alteration  or  improve- 
ment. Any  such  attempt  at  present  can  only  have  a  transitory  value 
and  interest.  We  like  exceedingly  the  spirit  in  which  Mr  St  Clair 
approaches  both  science  and  religion.  His  talents  and  attainmenta  are 
evidently  substantial,  and  we  shall  look  for  more  important  oontributions 
from  him  in  these  departments. 


History  of  Christian  Theology  in  the  Jpostdic  Age.  By  Edward  Reuss. 
Translated  by  Annie  Harwood  ;  with  a  Preface  and  Notes  by  R  W. 
Dale,  M.A.  Vol.  II.  London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  Paternoster 
Row.     1874. 

The  second  volume  of  this  History  of  Apostolic  Theology  will  he 
found  not  less  interesting  than  its  predecessor.  If  we  mistake  not,  it 
will  be  more  highly  appreciated  by  the  majority  of  EngliiA  rcsdcn^  u 
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it  moves  more  exclusively  in  the  circle  of  New  Testament  thought.  It 
embraces  an  account  of  the  theology  of  St  Paul,  of  St  Peter,  of  St 
James,  and  of  St  John.  There  is  also  a  sketch  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  Epistles  of  Barnabas  and  Clement  are 
touched  upon,  and  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  theological  ideas  which 
were  to  be  found  in  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
author  is  a  fresh  and  penetrating  thinker,  and  the  student  cannot  fail  to 
derive  great  benefit  from  his  thoughtful  ])ages.  Even  where  assent 
must  be  withheld  from  his  conclusions,  M.  Beuss  helps  one  to  understand 
a  question.  Such  books  are  much  wanted  among  us, — ^books  which  will 
gather  together  and  place  in  connection  the  results  which  have  been 
obtained  by  exegetical  scholarship  in  modern  times.  Mr  Dale,  in  his 
capacity  of  editor,  has  added  a  number  of  notes.  These  are  interesting, 
and  sometimes  valuable,  but  we  confess  to  a  certain  misgiving  as  to  the 
literary  morality  of  such  a  mode  of  editing  the  work  of  a  living  author. 
The  editor  is  opposed  to  the  views  of  M.  Eeuss  on  points  important  and 
unimportant ;  and  whenever  these  points  of  difference  emerge,  Mr  Dale 
appends  brief  notes,  in  which  he  says  in  substance  that  M.  Beuss  is 
wrong,  and  if  he  had  time  and  space  he  could  easily  prove  him  to  be  so. 
Such  unsupported  protests  are  not  likely  to  counteract  the  errors  of  M. 
Beuss  ;  and  it  appears  to  us  a  grave  error  of  taste  to  edit  the  book  of  a 
distinguished  foreign  theologian  in  a  manner  so  little  respectful. 


New  Testament  Exegesis. 

The  Life  of  Christ.     By  Frederic  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.B.S.     2  vols. 
Cassell,  Fetter,  &  Galpin.    London,  Paris,  and  New  York. 

We  ai'e  informed  in  the  preface  to  these  volumes  that  the  publishers, 
whose  names  are  honourably  connected  with  the  dissemination  of  cheap 
and  wholesome  literature  among  the  people,  had  long  desired  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  general  readers  such  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Christ  on 
earth  as  should  enable  them  to  realise  it  more  clearly,  and  to  enter  more 
thoroughly  into  the  details  and  sequence  of  the  Gospel  narratives.  The 
difficult  and  delicate  task  was  in  the  first  instance  entrusted  to  an 
"eminent  theologian'*  (probably  Dr  Ellicott),  whose  elevation  to  the 
episcopate  prevented  him  from  fulfilling  it. 

"Under  these  circumstances,"  writes  Dr  Farrar,  "application  was 
made  to  me,  and  I  could  not  but  at  first  shrink  from  a  labour  for  which 
I  felt  that  the  amplest  leisure  of  a  lifetime  would  be  insufficient,  and 
powers  incomparably  greater  than  my  own  would  still  be  utterly  inade- 
quate. But  tne  considerations  that  were  urged  upon  me  came  no  doubt 
with  additional  force  from  the  deep  interest  with  which,  from  the  first,  I 
contemplated  the  desi^.  I  consented  to  make  the  effort,  knowing  that 
I  could  at  least  promise  to  do  my  best,  and  believing  that  he  who  does 
the  best  he  can,  and  always  seeks  the  blessing  of  Grod  upon  his  laboui's, 
cannot  finally  and  wholly  fail." 

The  remarkable  aooeptaDoe  which  Dr  Fan»x'a\MO^\AaTDA\i^sRn^^sfiraai% 
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the  few  months  it  has  been  before  the  public,  is  an  evidence  that  the 
task  which  he  undertook  with  fear  and  trembling  has  been  well  performed. 
A  perfect  life  of  Christ  \&  indeed  not  conceivable.  Every  book  on  this 
greatest  of  all  subjects,  the  reader  must  close  with  some  sense  of  its 
inadequacy.  However  well  the  subject  has  been  treated,  there  always 
must  remain  the  feeling  that  there  is  more  of  glory  and  divine  wisdom 
in  the  gospel  narratives  than  the  most  discerning  of  writers  can  brmg 
forth.  This  belongs  to  the  subject ;  but  Dr  Farrar  has  succeeded  as  few 
in  our  judgment  have  succeeded  before  him.  He  is  a  little  too  rhetorical 
and  ornate  in  his  style,  which  may  be  attributed  to  his  desire  to  make 
his  subject  attractive,  especially  to  his  younger  or  less  educated  readers ; 
but  after  every  abatement  has  been  made,  his  book  remains  one  for 
which  the  Christian  public  have  reason  to  thank  him  most  cordially. 
€k>od  use  has  been  made  of  the  large  materials  which  our  growing 
familiarity  with  Eastern  customs  and  Eastern  literature  has  made  avail- 
able. While  thus  ^deavouring  to  set  his  pictures  in  fitting  setting,  Dr 
Farrar  has  not,  like  some  writers,  contented  himself  with  giving  a  book 
made  up  of  mere  externals.  He  has  boldly  touched  the  religious  and 
theological  problems  which  form  the  kernel  of  the  matter,  and  for  the 
sake  of  which  alone  the  externals  are  valuable.  Christ  is  set  forth  with 
all  plainness  as  the  Son  of  Man  and  also  as  the  Son  of  God.  To  him 
He  is  no  Jewish  Babbi,  gifted  with  exquisite  religious  sensibilities. 
He  is  represented  in  accordance  with  the  creed  of  the  Church  as  the  Son 
of  God  and  the  Redeemer  of  mankind.  Dr  Farrar's  concluding  sentences 
regarding  the  ascension  will  give  an  idea  of  his  style  as  well  as  of  his 
theologi(^  position : 

"  Between  us  and  His  visible  presence — between  us  and  that  glorified 
Bedeemer  who  now  sitteth  at  the  right  hand — that  cloud  still  rolls.  But 
the  eye  of  faith  can  pierce  it ;  the  incense  of  true  prayer  can  rise  above 
it ;  through  it  the  dew  of  blessing  can  descend.  And  if  He  is  gone  away, 
yet  He  has  given  us  in  His  holy  Spirit  a  nearer  sense  of  His  presence,  a 
closer  infolding  in  the  arms  of  His  tenderness,  than  we  could  have 
enjoyed  even  if  we  had  lived  with  Him  of  old  in  the  home  of  Nazareth, 
or  sailed  with  Him  in  the  little  boat  over  the  crystal  waters  of  Gen- 
nesareth.  We  may  be  as  near  to  Him  at  all  times — and  more  than  all 
when  we  kneel  down  to  pray — as  the  beloved  disciple  was  when  he  laid 
his  head  upon  His  breast.  The  word  of  God  is  very  nigh  us,  even  in  our 
mouths  and  in  our  hearts.  To  ears  that  have  been  do^.  His  voice  may 
seem  indeed  to  sound  no  longer.  The  loud  voices  of  War  may  shake  the 
world  ;  the  eager  calls  of  Avarice  and  of  Pleasure  may  drown  the  gentle 
utterance  which  bids  us  "follow  Me;''  after  two  thousand  years  of 
Christianity  the  incredulous  murmurs  of  an  impatient  Scepticism  may 
make  it  scarcely  possible  for  Faith  to  repeat  without  insults  the  creed 
which  has  been  the  regeneration  of  the  world.  But  the  secret  of  the 
Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  Him,  and  He  will  shew  them  His  covenant. 
To  all  who  will  listen.  He  still  speaketh.  He  promised  to  be  with  ns 
always,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  we  have  not  found  His  promise 
faiL" 

In  conclusion,  we  would  again  say  that  Dr  Farrar's  volume  is  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  popular  theology,  and  deserves  to  be  read  and 
studied  especially  by  those  who  have  not  time  for  more  learned  works 
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but  who  are  interested  in  the  many  questions  connected  with  the  life  of 
Jesus,  which  have  been  brought  into  prominence  bj  the  present  spirit  of 
inquiry  and  of  scepticism." 


Church  Histort. 

Churches :  the  Many  and  the  One,  A  New  and  Eevised  Edition  of  The 
Constitution  of  the  Christian  Church,  By  William  Albin  Garratt, 
Esq.    Seeley,  Jackson,  &  Halliday. 

This  book  was  originally  published  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  The  author,  a  barrister,  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  had 
been  led  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  the  questions  at  issue 
between  evangelical  Churchmen  and  the  authors  of  the  then  famous 
**  Tracts  for  the  Times."  The  doctrine  of  the  ApostoKc  Succession  of  the 
Episcopate  is  subjected  to  a  sifting  investigation,  in  the  light  both  of 
Scripture  and  of  history ;  [and,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  editor,  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  is  shewn  that,  in  the  first  place, 
there  is  not  only  no  evidence  of  any  transmission  of  Apostolical 
authority  to  successors,  but  that  there  is  clear  evidence  that  in  many 
churches  in  apostolic  days,  and  in  some  in  post  apostolic  days,  there  were 
no  Bishops  as  distinct  from  the  Presbyters ;  and  that  to  a  later  period 
still,  in  at  least  one  very  important  church,  that  of  Alexandria,  where 
there  was  a  Bishop  presiding  over  presbyteries,  he  was  chosen  and 
ordained  by  Presbyters,  and  not  by  Bishops.  The  spirit  of  the  book 
may  be  fairly  represented  by  an  extract  from  the  editor's  preface  : 

"  According  to  what  is  proved  in  this  book,  we  are  clearly  bound  to 
regard  other  Churches  not  episcopal,  in  the  same  light  in  which  the 
Church  of  Ephesus  or  of  Smyrna  regarded  the  Church  of  Corinth  or  the 
Church  of  Pnilippi.  We  have  no  right  even  to  say,  with  Hooker,  that 
Episcopacy  is  essential  to  the  wellbeing  of  a  church,  much  less  that  it  is 
essential  to  its  being ;  and  we  are  absolutely  bound  to  recognise  as 
properly  ordained  all  in  each  particular  church  in  which  the  Word  of  God 
IS  faithfully  preached  and  the  sacraments  rightly  administered,  who  are 
ordained  by  those  who  in  that  particular  church  have  authority." 

Though  Apostolical  Succession  is  the  leading  topic  of  the  book,  the 
whole  subject  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  brought 
under  review.  There  are  chapters  on  "Miracidous  Powers,"  "The 
Seveu,"  "Different  Classes  of  MinisterSy"  "Appointment  of  Ministers 
and  their  Ordination,"  "Schism,"  "The  Visible  Universal  Church," 
''Discipline  of  the  Church,"  "Maintenance  of  Ministers,"  "National 
Church."  The  discussion  is  conducted  throughout  with  admirable 
temper  and  candour,  and  with  much  ability.  Even  where  we  differ 
from  the  author,  we  respect  his  honesty  and  fairness,  and  admire  his 
excellent  spirit.  Of  course  there  must  be  a  good  many  points  where 
the  most  moderate  Episcopalian,  and  one  holding  Presbyterian  views, 
must  join  issue  ;  but  if  views  like  those  advocated  in  this  book  were  at 
all  common  in  the  Charch  of  England,  we  mig|ht  Vioi^  NSdaX^^S^^^^vc^^^ 
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of  outward  conditions  that  would  leave  free  scope  to  spiritual  and  doc- 
trinal affinities,  there  might  be  found  a  basis  for  cordial  fellowship, 
perhaps  also  for  united  action,  on  the  part  of  sections  of  the  Church  long 
separated,  and  in  some  degree  estranged.  But  we  despair  of  seeing  any 
approach  to  this  state  of  things  till  the  Christian  people  assert  and  take 
their  own  place  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  Church  affairs. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  stat<e  of  feeling  on  this  question  among  evan- 
gelical men  in  the  Church  of  England,  that  it  does  not  appear  to  come 
within  the  author's  range  of  view  during  the  whole  course  of  his  inquiries. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  and  other  defects,  the  volume  has  our  cordial 
recommendation  as  fitted  to  be  very  helpful  to  those  who  wish  to  form 
intelligent  and  scriptural  opinions  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 


Miscellaneous. 

Science^  Theology ,  Religion ;  with  Notices  of  the  Teaching  of  Profeuor 
StrtUhers  and  Others,  By  Bev.  Alexander  Anderson,  M.A, 
Director  of  Chanonry  School  (The  Gymnasium),  Old  Aberdeen. 
Edinburgh  :  Adam  &  Charles  Black.     1874. 

This  excellent  little  treatise,  as  it  deserves  to  be  called,  although  in 
form  only  a  pamphlet,  arose  out  of  a  controversy  which  was  carried  on 
last  winter  by  Dr  Struthers,  a  lecturer  on  Anatomy  in  the  University  of 
Aberdeen,  and  several  divines  of  that  city.  Dr  Struthers,  who  is  highly 
esteemed  as  a  lecturer  on  Anatomy,  had  in  his  introductory  lecture 
taken  occasion  not  only  to  commend  the  theories  of  Mr  Darwin,  but  to 
declare  that  science  was  at  war  with  theology.  With  religion,  he  said 
he  and  his  fellow  savans  had  no  quarrel,  because  religion  is  a  thing  not 
of  the  head,  but  of  the  heart  and  conduct ;  but  with  theology  they  were 
at  war.  The  lecture  called  forth  a  very  sharp  controversy  in  the  news- 
papers, and  excited  a  good  deal  of  public  interest.  Mr  Anderson,  the 
able  and  highly  esteemed  Director  of  the  Aberdeen  Gymnasium,  has,  in 
a  pamphlet  of  eighty  pages,  reviewed  the  whole  subject  of  controversy  in 
a  manner  distinguished  for  ability  and  sobriety.  Much  as  he  regrets 
many  expressions  in  Professor  Struthers'  lecture,  he  speaks  of  him  in 
terms  of  uniform  courtesy  ;  and,  while  he  does  not  profess  to  be  himself 
a  scientific  man,  he  manifests  a  respect  for  science,  and  an  appreciation 
of  the  benefits  which  it  has  conferred  upon  mankind,  highly  honourable 
in  the  heat  of  such  a  controversy. 

What  Mr  Anderson  objects  to  in  Professor  Struthers  and  his  more 
distinguished  coadjutors,  is  their  attempt  to  ''waste  and  depopulate' 
the  province  of  theology.  Why,  for  instance,  he  asks,  should  Professor 
Struthers  pronounce  the  argument  for  the  being  of  God  from  design, 
**  sophistry  and  illusion,"  because  there  are  a  few  bones  in  animals  and  in 
man  for  which  he  can  discover  no  physiological  purpose  f  And  again, 
with  regard  to  the  bearing  of  evolution  on  theology,  "Even  if  the 
gradual  development  of  man  from  a  lower  organism  weone  ertftMidwid,  it 
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could  not  affect  the  question  of  the  agency  of  God  in  making  him  what 
he  is  now.  Trace  his  history  backwards  to  the  form  of  a  jelly-fish,  if  you 
will,  you  must  fall  back  ultimately  on  the  power  of  the  great  Creator, 
who  not  only  gave  that  creature  its  life,  and  endowed  it  with  such 
functions  as  it  had,  but  formed  it  with  the  capacity  for  surely  developing 
all  the  noble  distinctions  of  a  human  frame."  Specially  valuable  are  Mr 
Anderson's  remarks  on  the  independent  foundations  of  theology,  and  on 
the  indissoluble  connection  between  theology  and  religion,  if  religion 
implies  a  real  object  of  worship,  and  is  not  another  name  for  an  illusory 
sentiment  It  is  not  possible,  in  a  short  notice,  to  give  an  adequate  idea 
of  Mr  Anderson's  able  and  spirited  argument.  But  the  pamphlet  is  weU 
worth  reading  as  a  whole,  and  the  lecture  which  was  the  occasion  of  it 
seems  to  have  been  an  illustration  of  what  Professor  Tyndall's  address  in 
Belfast  was  another  still  more  remarkable,  viz.,  of  the  tendency  of  scien- 
tific men  at  the  present  day,  without  provocation  and  without  apparent 
inducement,  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  assail  theolpgy  and  theologians. 
The  old  claim  of  theology  to  be  the  royal  science  controlling  all  others,  is 
but  feebly,  and  in  faltering  accents,  asserted  by  our  theologians  ;  but  it 
would  almost  seem  as  if  scientific  men  had  a  lurking  fear  of  its  possible 
legitimacy,  to  judge  from  the  anger  and  bravado  with  which  they  are 
wont  to  treat  it  on  every  opportunity.  It  is  but  fair  to  add,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  Professor  Struthers  is  not  a  materialistic  philosopher,  but  one 
who  believes  his  scientific  creed  to  be  compatible  with  "  the  personality, 
the  creating  agency,  and  the  moral  government  of  Crod." 


The  ffistortc  Origin  of  the  Bible  :  A  Handbook  of  Principal  Facte  from 
the  best  recent  Authorities,  German  and  English.  By  Edwin  Cone 
BissELL,  A.M  ;  with  an  Introduction  by  Professor  Eoswell  D. 
Hitchcock,  D.D.,  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 
Edinburgh  :  Oliphant  &  Co.     1873. 

Interpretation  :  Being  Rules  and  Principles  assisting  to  the  Reading  and 
Understanding  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  By  S.  R.  Bosanquet,  M.A. 
London  :  Hatchards.     1874. 

Mr  Bissell  tells  us  that  in  preparing  this  Handbook  of  principal 
facts  relating  to  the  historic  origin  of  the  Bible,  **  his  object  was  so  to 
present  these  as  to  render  them  easily  accessible  and  intelligible  to  ordi- 
nary Bible  readers,  especially  to  Sunday-school  and  Bible-class  teachers ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  with  such  conciseness  and  completeness  as  to  make 
a  treatise  not  unworthy  the  notice  of  minister's,  theological  students,  and 
others  who  cultivate  the  higher  learning."  It  is  always  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  a  writer  to  succeed  in  the  attempt  to  make  a  work  both  popular 
in  style  and  scientific  in  substance  ;  and  we  do  not  think  that  Mr  Bissell 
has  found  the  difficulty  of  adapting  himself  equally  to  the  requirements 
of  **  Sunday-school  teachers  "  and  students  of  "  the  higher  learning  "  more 
easy  to  overcome  than  most  other  authors  would  have  done. 

Be  must  surely  have  had  the  first  daaa  o£  t«8A«t^  \ak^  «:L.^i:sv^BE:<i^ 
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his  eye  when  he  began  a  treatise  on  the  Historis  Origin  of  the  Bible 
with  the  "  History  of  the  English  Bible,"  This  forms  Part  I.,  and 
extends  to  five  chapters,  filling  eighty  pages.  We  should  rather  have 
expected  to  find  this  topic  taken  up  last  than  first,  if  taken  up  at  ail,  and 
could  easily  have  excused  its  omission  altogether,  as  the  author's  title- 
page  laid  him  under  no  obligation  to  treat  of  anything  but  the  Oriffmet  of 
Holy  Writ.  Part  II.  is  occupied  with  the  New  Testament,  and  embraces 
six  chapters,  arranged  in  the  following  order : — 1.  The  Written  Text 
2.  Ancient  Versions  and  Piinted  Text.  3.  New  Testament  Canon.  4. 
The  Oospels  and  Acts.  5.  The  Epistles  of  PauL  6.  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse.  After  which,  in 
Part  IIL,  the  Old  Testament  is  treated  of  in  a  similar  arrangement  of 
topics,  extending  to  five  chapters.  We  do  not  think  such  an  arrange- 
ment felicitous  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  Historic  Origin  of  the 
Bible.  This  is  to  write  a  literary  history  backwards — to  put  what  was 
last  first,  and  what  was  first  last.  With  such  a  programme  in  his  mind, 
the  author  should  rather  have  entitled  his  work,  ''  A  Handbook  of  BiUe 
Introduction." 

These,  however,  are  only  infelicities  of  form  and  order.  To  the  sound 
and  useful  quality  of  the  substance  of  the  work  we  are  happy  to  be  able 
to  bear  testimony.  It  is  the  result  of  diligent  and  congenial  studies 
carried  on  over  a  wide  range  of  authorship,  English  and  German,  and 
conducted  in  an  excellent  spirit  and  tone,  combining  the  reverence  of 
faith  with  the  freedom  of  science,  and  cultivating  an  equal  appreciation, 
in  their  just  relations,  of  the  divine  and  human  elements  of  the  Book  of 
books.  The  author  quotes  a  remarkable  phrase  used  by  some  one,  '*  that 
he  had  got  a  new  Bible  through  the  furnace"  His  own  feeling  at  the  close 
of  his  labour  was,  that  *'  through  the  pleasing  agency  of  most  attractive 
studies  the  Bible  had  become  to  him  almost  another  book — something 
more  human  and  tangible,  without  being  any  the  less  divine  and  autho- 
ritative, that  in  seeking  to  discover  where  man's  original  connection  with 
it  begius,  he  had  come  sensibly  nearest  to  its  diviner  elements."  If  the 
study  of  his  work  should  have  a  similar  effect  upon  his  readers,  such 
fruit  would  be  the  very  best  which  could  be  desired  to  result  from  this 
and  all  similar  labour  upon  the  text  of  the  Word  of  Life. 

Mr  Bosanquet's  "Rules  and  Principles"  of  Bible  Interpretation  are  very 
different  from  those  which  prevail  in  most  of  the  Exegesis  of  the  present 
day.  He  expresses  himself  as  frankly  and  freely  as  possible  to  this  effect 
in  the  "  Introduction  "  of  his  volume  : 

"Our  task  is  to  deal  with  the  method  of  interpretation  which  is 
now  current  and  prevailing  in  Christendom,  and  which  is  endeavouring 
to  impose  itself,  as  a  part  and  branch  of  European  civilisation,  upon 
all  nations  of  the  world.  This  method  is  growing  more  and  more 
scholastic  and  formal  and  technical ;  and  in  consequence  less  and  less 
fitted  to  associate  itself  and  sympathise  with  the  spirit  and  character 
of  the  inspired  writings.  ...  In  my  Logic  [alluding  to  a  previous 
work,  entitled  A  New  System  of  Lo^\  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew 
that  no  theory  of  Exegesis  in  use  in  Europe,  not  even  £meBti''%  is 
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such  as  ought  to  be  accepted  as  sufficient ;  and  if  not  in  Europe,  where 
can  we  loi^  for  anything  that  may  satisfy  the  inquirer '/  I  have  espe- 
cially given  examples  of  the  nature  of  the  exegesis  which  is  current 
and  approved  among  us,  and  of  false  interpretations  arising  out  of  it ; 
complaming  that  it  is  philosophical,  grammatical,  Aristotelian,  classi- 
cal, scholastic,  formal,  mechamcal  ;  and  contending  that  these  ingre- 
dients have  poisoned  and  vitiated  it.  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  uiat 
these  methods  have  cast  fetters  roimd  it  and  imprisoned  it ;  have  led  it 
captive  in  narrow  paths  and  labyrinths,  and  constrained  it  from  the 
liberty  and  largeness  which  properly  belong  to  the  greatness  and  loftiness 
of  the  subject  and  instrument.  My  endeavour  has  been  to  emancipate 
it  from  tms  thraldom ;  to  give  freedom  and  elasticity  to  its  wings  to 
soar  and  wander  in  those  fields  and  flights  which  are  the  province  and 
scope  and  characteristic  of  spiritual  things." 

With  these  peculiar  and  eccentric  opinions  against  all  exegesis  which 
is  philosophical,  grammatical,  &c.,  and  in  favour  of  another  sort  which 
has  the  noble  qualities  of  ''  liberty  and  largeness,"  it  is  cuiious  to  see  how 
Mr  Bosanquet  handles  Dr  Marsh's  *'  Lectures  on  the  Criticism  and  Inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible,"  which  he  takes  to  be  '*  the  most  approved  autho- 
rity" on  these  subjects.  He  complains  that  "in  this  extensive  and 
elaborate  work  criticism  is  placed  before  interpretation,  and  that  in 
effect  the  author  scarcely  advances  a  step  beyond  it."  He  complains 
that  the  author  chiefly  occupies  himself  ''  in  throwing  fetters  of  criticism 
around  the  work  of  interpretation,  as  0.  g.y  that  the  Scripture  itself  can 
be  the  only  warrant  for  applying  a  type  to  an  antitjrpe  ;  that  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture  must  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  which  are  applicable 
to  other  books  ;  and  that  we  cannot  be  qualified  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  Bible  till  we  understand  the  languages  of  the  Bible."  "  In  all 
this,"  Mr  Bosanquet  strangely  adds,  "Dr  Marsh  sets  criticism  before 
interpretation,  and  scarcely  rises  at  all  into  the  region  of  interpretation.^' 
Does  Mr  B.  mean,  our  readers  will  ask  in  astonishment,  that  neither  the 
criticism  of  the  state  of  the  text,  nor  any  other  kind  of  criticism,  is  to  be 
gone  into  before  the  work  pf  exegesis  is  ended  ?  or,  that  in  rising  into  the 
regions  of  interpretation,  "  all  criticism  is  to  be  left  behind  and  below  as 
belonging  to  a  lower  stratum  ?  It  would  seem  incredible  that  any  one 
who  has  any  scientific  knowledge  of  the  subject  should  intend  to  convey 
such  a  meaning.  But  Mr  B.  takes  care  to  make  it  certain  that  this 
is  his  very  meaning.  "I  contend,"  says  he,  "  that  interpretation  naturally 
and  properly  comes  before  criticism,  as  religion  before  evidences ;  that 
interpretation  can  be  carried  far  without  criticism  ;  and  that  interpreta- 
tion oftener  and  with  better  effect  leads  to  critical  inquiry  than  criticism 
leads  to  useful  interpretation  ;  that  criticism,  in  ite  proper  use,  is  to  be 
called  in  to  correct  and  confirm  interpretation.  I  have  in  himdreds  of 
instances  seen  first  what  must  be  the  meaning  in  the  vulgar  translation, 
and  afterwards  found  it  verified  by  critical  examination;  while  those 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  philology  and  the  study  of  the  language, 
have  never  made  one  step  towards  the  improvement  of  a  passage,  or  the 
interpretation  of  it.  I  therefore  consider  Dr  Marsh's  Criticism  and  In- 
terpretation to  be  an  unpropitious  guide  of  the  general  inquirer  to  a  pro- 
fitable understanding  and  interpretation  of  the  Scripturea«"    "  LK^^^lf 
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he  adds,  '^  to  point  out  a  plainer  and  readier  road  to  a  mach  larger  clasB 
of  my  fellow-searchers  into  the  wisdom  and  conunon-seuse  simplicity  of 
revelation  by  God's  sacred  word."  Not  many  of  our  readers,  we  suppose, 
will  care,  after  these  specimens  of  the  author's  exegetical  principles  and 
views,  to  be  informed  about  the  '^  plainer  and  readier  road "  which  he 
undertakes  to  point  out,  as  they  will  by  this  time  have  conjectured  that  the 
author  holds  a  chief  place  to  be  due  to  the  figurative,  the  typical,  and  the 
parabolical  exegesis.  "  Typical  exegesis  may  be  said  in  effect  to  be  the 
whole,  the  essential  spirit  of  interpretation.  I  have  laboui-ed  in  my 
Logic  to  shew,  though  it  was  not  disputable,  that  ptaraUes  and  type  must 
of  necessity  be  the  vehicle — the  almost  exclusive  vehicle — of  revealed 
knowledge.  It  must  be  the  sole  vehicle  of  spiritual  and  heavenly  things. 
The  Scriptures  begin,  continue,  and  end  in  type."  With  such  a  typical 
furor  as  this,  it  is  of  course  impossible  for  us  to  have  any  sympathy.  If 
Marsh's  error  on  the  subject  of  typical  interpretation  was  one  of  serious 
defect,  Mr  B.'s  error  is  one  of  still  more  serious,  we  may  well  say  mon- 
strous, excess.  If  the  Bishop  confessedly  clipt  the  wings  of  exegesis 
rather  too  close,  we  dread  more  the  effects  of  Mr  B.'s  boasted  emancipa- 
tion of  the  science  from  this  thraldom  ;  and  we  can  have  no  wish,  either 
for  ourselves  or  others,  to  learn  from  him  how  "  to  soar  and  wander  "  in 
''  those  fields  and  flights  "  to  which  he  invites  us.  We  prefer  keeping  on 
terra firma  to  all  such  " soaring " ;  and  "  wandering"  is  of  course  quite 
out7of  the  question  when  what  we  want  to  do  is  to  keep  in  the  right 
road. 


■«'--=&^=^6'^5^ 
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We  congratulate  Messrs  Clark  on  the  completion  of  their  edition  of 
Lange'a  Commentaries  on  the  New  Testament,  by  the  issue  of  the  tenth 
volume,  containing  the  Commentary  on  the  RevelcUion  of  St  John,  In 
this  commentary,  Lange  hopes  that  he  has  put  an  end  to  the  ^*  great  lost 
labour  of  a  chronological  computation  of  the  numbers,  that  chronic 
malady  of  Apocalyptic  exegesis."  We  trust  so.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  thorough  examination  of  the  text,  exegetical  remarks,  and  excursus 
on  various  topics,  this  volume  contains  indices  most  useful  for  the  con- 
sultation of  the  whole  series  of  commentaries.  In  The  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews;  a  Justification  of  its  National  Title  and  Character^  by  John 
Leech,  M.A.,  being  the  Donnellan  Lectures  (Dublin  :  Hodges,  Foster,  & 
Co.),  the  author  strives  to  shew  that  by  keeping  in  view  the  persons  for 
whom  it  was  written,  many  difficult  passages,  as  ch.  vL  4-8,  xiiL  10-17, 
&c.,  can  be  better  explained.  His  principle  is  a  sound  one,  and  we  have 
been  much  interested  in  its  working  out. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Cross,  by  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Edgar,  M.A.  (Hodder 
&  Stoughton),  is  a  series  of  twenty-two  able,  earnest,  and,  we  are  sure, 
popular  sermons  on  the  relation  of  the  cross  to  salvation  and  life.  There 
is  an  inflation  about  the  style  sometimes  which  one  could  wish'  absent. 
It  distracts  attention  from  the  real  excellencies  of  the  book.  Sermons  on 
the  Life  and  Character  of  the  Day,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Paisley,  miuister 
of  St  Ninian's  (Blackwood  &  Sons),  form  a  memorial  volume  which  will 
doubtless  be  prized  by  those  who  have  heard  the  venerable  author 
preach  during  his  long  ministry. 

The  contest  between  religion  and  science,  or  rather  the  attack  made  on 
the  former  by  those  who  falsely  think  that  it  can  be  at  bottom  antagonistic 
to  the  latter,  is  fruitful  of  books.  Science,  Creeds,  and  Scripture,  what 
they  teach  of  the  Mystery  of  God,  by  Daniel  Reid  (W.  Blackwood  &  Sons), 
is  thoughtful  and  recondite,  but  wanting  in  clearness  of  aim  and  of 
expression.  Divine  Revelation  or  Pseudo-Science  F  by  R  G.  Suckling 
Browne,  B.D.  (Longman  &  Co.),  is  another  protest  against  the  imscientific 
assumptions  of  men  of  science  ;  and  Popular  Objections  to  Revealed  Truth 
(Hodder  &  Stoughton)  is  a  series  of  lectures  by  able  men  in  London  on 
various  controverted  points.    This  is  a  book  to  be  reconmiended. 

We  have  received  the  second  volume  of  Professor  Ueberweg^s  History  of 
Philosophy  (T.  &  T.  Clark),  translated  by  George  S.  Mon-is,  M.A.  This 
completes  the  work  to  which  we  have  already  called  attention. 


